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PREFACE. 


This  Manual,  which,  for  six  years  occupied  the  Author's 
unceasing  attention,  was  intended  as  a  companion  to  Gen. 
Portlock's  Geology  ;  and  the  desire  to  make  it  worthy  of  that 
association  led  to  an  amount  of  lahour  and  expense  which 
only  a  very  extended  circulation  will  repay. 

The  plan  and  title  were  taken  from  the  "Manuel  des 
MoUusques"  of  M.  Sander  Rang,  incomparably  the  best 
work  of  its  kind — for  an  acquaintance  with  which  the  author 
was  indebtsd  to  his  friend  and  master,  William  Lonsdale — 
the  founder  of  the  **  Devonian  System''  in  Geology. 

On  the  subject  of  classification  and  nomenclature  the  Author 
followed  the  advice  and  example  of  his  former  colleague  in 
the  Geological  Society,  the  late  Prof.  Edwabd  Porbes  ; 
without  whose  approval  he  seldom  added  to,  or  deviated 
from,  the  practice  and  plan  of  the  **  History  of  British 
Mollusca." 

That  be  was  right  in  taking  this  course,  has  beeii  sanctioned 
by  the  highest  authority  in  this  country ; — since  the  same 
scheme  has  been  employed  by  Prof.  Owen  in  the  Hunterian 
Lectures  and  Catalogue.  It  has  also  been  adopted  by  Dr.  E. 
Balfotjb  in  the  Madras  Museum ;  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Henslow, 
in  his  Report  to  the  British  Association  on  the  Pormation  of 
Typical  CoPections ;  and  by  Prof.  Moeeis  in  his  Catalogue  of 
British  Possils. 

It  was  the  writer's  desire,  by  abstainixi^  iicrca.  ^"^  \x!^x^- 
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duction  of  personal  and  peculiar  views,  and  by  adhering  to 
whatever  was  well  established  and  sanctioned  by  the  best 
examples,  to  make  the  work  suitable  for  the  use  of  Natural 
History  Classes  in  the  Universities. 

To  facilitate  reference,  and  meet  the  most  general  require- 
ments, the  number  of  large  groups  and  genera  of  shells  has 
been  restricted  as  much  as  possible,  and  those  less  important 
or  loss  understood,  have  been  treated  as  **  sub -genera."  A 
great  many  duplicate  and  unnecessary  names  have  been  men- 
tioned only,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  Index,  where, 
they  are  printed  in  italics  ;  the  writer's  own  wishes  coincide 
with  those  of  the  distinguished  botanist  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  that 
*nhe  system  should  not  be  encumbered  with  such  names  ; " 
but  they  have  been  admitted  in  deference  to  custom  and 
general  opinion.* 

The  rules  of  the  British  Association,  intended  fx)  secure 
uniformity,  have  called  into  existence  a  few  active  opponents, 
seeking  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  employment  of  pre- 
Linnean  and  MS.  names,  on  the  pretence  of  carrying  out  the 
**  law  of  priority  "  (p.  48).  But  this  folly  has  reached  its 
height,  and  will  fall  into  contempt  when  it  has  lost  its 
novelty.f 

The  investigation  of  dates  is  the  most  disheartening  work 
upon  which  the  time  of  an  author  can  be  employed ;  it  is 
never  safe  to  take  them  second-hand,  and  even  reference  to 
the  original  works  is  not  always  satisfactory.J 

Those  portions  of  the  work  have  been  treated  in  most 
detail  which  throw  light  on  particular  branches  of  anatomy 
and  physiology ;  or  on  great  natural  history  problems,  such 

•  All  the  blundering  and  bad  spelling  of  Enplish  and  French  genus-makers  will  be 
found  carefully  recorded  in  the  "  Index  Generum  Malacozoorum,"  by  the  accurate  and 
Vunented  Dr.  Herrmannsen,  a  work  indispensable  to  every  writer  on  Conchology. 

t  One  example  will  suffice.  In  an  *' Athenaeum"  report,  by  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  the 
.name  "Lottia  fulva"  was  misprinted  "  Jothia  fulva;"  but  although  imn  ediately 
corrected,  the  erratum  was  formally  installed  as  a  "new genus,"  in  the  works  of 
Uray,  Philippi,  Cat  low,  Adams,  and  other  conchologists ! 

X  Tlie  d'ltet  on  the  title  pages  of  Journals  and  Transactions  of  Scientific  Societies, 
are  not  usually  dates  of  publication^  but  refer  to  the  years /or  v:liick  they  are  issued  to 
the  subscribers.    It  is  almost  impossible  afterwards  to  correct  these  false  datea. 
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as  the  value  of  species  and  genera,  and  tho  laws  of  geogra- 
phical and  geological  distribution.  It  is  in  these  departments 
that  the  affinity  of  natural  science  to  the  highest  kinds  of 
human  knowledge  is  most  distinctly  seen ;  and  in  them  the 
richest  and  noblest  results  are  to  be  obtained.  For  to  the 
thoughtful  and  earnest  investigator,  nature  ever  discloses 
indications  of  harmony  and  order,  and  reflects  the  attributes 
of  the  Maker. 

The  recreations  of  the  young  seldom  fail  to  exercise  a 
serious  influence  on  after  life ;  and  the  utility  of  their  pur- 
suits must  greatly  depend  on  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
followed.  If  wisely  chosen  and  conscientiously  prosecuted, 
they  may  help  to  form  habits  of  exact  observation  ;  they  may 
train  the  eye  and  mind  to  seize  upon  characteristic  facts,  and 
to  discern  their  real  import;  to  discriminate  between  the 
essential  and  the  accidental,  and  to  detect  the  relations  of 
phenomena,  however  widely  separated  and  apparently  unlike. 
In  this  way  *'la  belle  Science"  (as  Mr.  Gaskoin  calls  Con- 
chology !)  may  acquire  the  influence  of  pursuits  more  usually 
resorted  to  for  mental  development  and  discipline. 

The  wood-cuts  have  been  principally  executed  by  Miss 
A.  N.  Waterhouse,  of  Marlborough  House,  from  original 
drawings  by  the  Author ;  and  although  printed  from  stereo- 
types, they  have  the  advantage  of  accurately  representing 
what  was  wished  to  be  shown. 

The  engravings  of  Mr.  Wilson  Lowry  speak  for  themselves ; 
many  of  the  figures  are  from  the  specimens  in  his  cabinet ; 
and  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  the  work  will  be  seen  in  the 
care  with  which  the  technical  characters  of  the  shells  are 
expressed. 


The  above  paragraphs,  forming  the  principal  portion  of  the 
Preface  to  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  will  suffice  to  show  the 
objects  which  tlie  late  Author  had  in  view.   A  few  aAdaJdRrasS. 
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words  are  required  in  order  to  indicate  in  what  respects  this  edi- 
tion differs  from  its  predecessor.  In  the  first  edition  the  work 
consisted  of  three  parts,  in  this  it  consists  of  two.  In  Part  I. 
is  comprised  the  general  remarks  on  the  structure,  distribution, 
&c.,  of  the  MoUusca,  while  Part  II.  is  devoted  to  the  Sy- 
nopsis of  the  Genera.  The  chapter  on  Tunicata  has  been 
omitted,  since  they  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Polyzoa 
than  to  the  Mollusca  proper,  and  since  the  treatment  of  the 
Molluscoidan  group  would  have  made  the  work  inconveniently 
bulky.  It  seemed  preferable,  therefore,  to  devote  a  future 
volume  of  the  series  to  the  MoUuscoida  (embracing  both  the 
Tunicata  and  the  Polyzoa)  than  to  describe  them  in  the 
present  work.  The  book  has  been  subjected  to  a  complete 
revisal,  and  numerous  alterations  and  aJditious  have  been 
made ;  but  the  reviser  has  interfered  as  little  as  possible 
with   the  Author's    original    classification    and    systematio 

aiTangement. 

A  E. 
Septy  1866. 
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MANUAL  OF  THE  MOLLUSOA. 


PART     I. 


CHAPTER  L 

ON  THE  POSITION  OP  THE  MOLLUSOA  IN  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

All  known  animals  are  constructed  upon  five  different  types, 
and  constitute  as  many  natural  divisions  or  sub-kingdoms. 

1.  The  highest  of  these  groups  is  separated  from  the  next 
below  it  by  a  sharp  line  of  distinction.  In  it  the  main  mass  of 
the  nervous  system  is  plcused  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  body,  and  is 
in  no  instance  pierced  by  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  separated 
from  the  alimentary  canal  by  a  partition,  which  in  most  cases 
is  bony,  and  divided  iiito  separate  parts,  known  as  vertebrae ; 
while  in  a  few  it  is  cartilaginous,  and  not  divided  into  distinct 
parts.  Vertebrae  are  a  common  feature  amongst  the  Vertehrata, 
as  this  sub-kingdom  is  called ;  but  they  do  not  form  an  essential 
characteristic,  as  the  name  might  seem  to  imply.  Distinct 
organs  are  devoted  to  the  functions  of  respiration  and  circu- 
lation; the  sexes  are  generally  distinct;  each  individual  is 
generally  developed  from  a  single  egg.    Blood  red. 

2.  In  the  second  sub-kingdom,  or  Mollusca^  which  is  well 
exemplified  by  the  common  garden  snail,  the  nautilus,  and  the 
oyster,  the  soft  parts  are  in  most  cases  protected  by  an  external 
shell,  which  is  harder  than  the  bones  of  the  vertebrates,  and  the 
covering  of  the  crab  and  lobster.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  while  the  bones  of  the  vertebrates  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  shells  of  many  of 
the  Brachiopoda,  such  as  Lingtila,  and  of  a  few  of  tlxQ  .'SV^t^'^^^^> 
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6ucb  as  Conularia,  are  ricli  in  the  phosphate  of  lime.  The 
digestive  cavity  is  completely  separated  from  the  walls  of  the 
body.  The  nervous  system  consists  of  three  pairs  of  ganglia, 
except  in  the  Brachiopoda,  and  these  nervons  centres  are  very 
much  scattered.  Hence  Professor  Owen  has  proposed  the  term 
Heterogamgliata  for  the  great  group  of  Mollusca.  The  end  of 
the  alimentary  canal  nearest  the  mouth  is  surrounded  by  the 
ganglia  which  supply  the  foot  and  head. 

3.  The  various  tribes  of  insects,  spiders,  crabs,  starfishes, 
echinoderms,  entozoa,  and  worms,  have  no  internal  skeleton; 
but  to  compensate  for  it,  theii>  outer  integument  is  sufficiently 
hard  to  serve  at  once  as  a  support,  a  covering,  and  a  defence 
for  the  soft  parts.  This  external  armature,  like  the  bodies  and 
limbs  which  it  covers,  is  divided  into  segments  or  joints,  which 
well  distinguishes  the  members  of  this  group  from  the  others. 
The  propriety  of  arranging  worms  with  insects  wiU  be  seen,  if 
it  be  remembered  that  even  the  butterfly  and  bee  commence 
existence  in  a  very  worm-like  form.  This  division  of  jointed 
animals  bears  the  name  of  the  Annulosa,  The  nervous  system 
consists  of  ganglia  arranged  in  pairs  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
body.  From  this  equal  lateral  development  of  the  nervous 
centres  Professor  Owen  calls  the  group  ffomogangliata.  The 
nervous  system  is  traversed  by  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
radiated  animals  form  a  part  of  this  sub-kingdom. 

4.  The  next  sub-kingdom  comprises  most  of  the  polypes, 
such  as  sea-anemones,  the  fresh- water  hydra,  and  corals,  in 
which  the  general  cavity  of  the  body  communicates  freely  with 
that  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  on  which  account  they  are 
called  Ccelenterata,  The  soft  parts  forming  the  body  wall  are 
composed  of  two  distinct  membranes;  there  is  no  heart;  no 
apparent  special  respiratory  organ;  and  in  most  cases  very 
slight  traces  of  a  nervous  system. 

6.  All  the  animals  not  combined  in  the  above  groups,  such  as 
the  sponges,  the  foraminifera,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
microscopic  animalcules,  form  the  last  sub-kingdom,  named 
Protozoa,  They  are  characterised  by  a  general  absence  of  any 
special  organ. 

There  seems  to  be  a  much  closer  relationship  between  the 
molluscan  and  the  protozoic  sub-kingdoms  than  between  the 
molluscan  and  any  of  the  others.  It  is  always  easier  to  pasd 
from  the  highest  part  of  a  sub-kingdgm  downwards  in  the  scale 
of  nature  than  to  pass  upwards.  Thus  we  can  step  from,  one 
form  to  another  without  meeting  with  any  marked  distinction 
Urom  tibe  Cephalopods  to  the  Brachiopods,  and  from  them,  to  the 
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Protozoa.  In  the  same  way  we  can  pass  from  the  highest  of  the 
Annulosa  to  the  Protozoa.  But  we  cannot  find  any  continiiong 
succession  of  adult  forms  which  will  connect  the  Annulosa  with 
the  Mollusca,  or  the  MoUusca  with  the  Vertebrata. 

Much  use  is  made  of  the  terms  high  and  low  in  speaking  of 
animals ;  and  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  by 
no  means  intended  to  imply  that  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
degree  of  perfection,  or  that  one  animal  is  less  fitted  to  subserve 
the  purposes  of  life  than  another.  By  an:  animal  of  a  low 
organisation  is  simply  meant  one  in  which  all  the  functions 
of  life  are  carried  on  by  means  of  a-  few  organs.  The  greater 
the  number  of  organs  that  are  set  apart  to  perform  special 
functions  the  higher  is  the  animal  said  to  be. 

The  evidence  afforded  by  geological  researches  seems  to  show 
that  the  leading  types  of  animal  structure  have  existed  from  a 
comparatively  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  globe  ;  and  that 
all  forms  which  have  left  any  indications  of  their  existence 
belong  to  one  or  other  of  these  types.  The  oldest  fossils  known 
at  the  present  time  belong  to  the  Protozoa ;  but  next  to  them 
come  the  Mollusca. 

By  adding  to  the  living  population  of  the  world,  those  forms 
which  peopled  it  in  times  long  past,  we  may  arrive  at  some 
dim  conception  of  the  great  scheme  of  the  animal  kingdom.. 
And  if  at  present  we  see  not  the  limits  of  the  temple  of  nature,, 
nor  fully  comprehend  its  design, — at  least  we  can  feel  sure  that 
there  is  a  boundary  to  this  present  order  of  things ;  and  that 
there  has  been  a  plan,  such  as  we,  from  our  mental  constitu- 
tion, are  able  to  appreciate,  and  to  stiidy  with  ever-increasing 
admiration. 

Classes  of  the  Mollusca. 

This  sub-kingdom  consists  of  two  gioat  groups,  viz.,  the 
,  mollusca  proper  and  the  mollttscoida.  The  mollusca  are  animals 
,  with  soft  bodies,  enveloped  in  a  muscular  skin,  and  usually 
j  protected  by  a  univalve  or  bivalve  shell.  That  part  of  their 
,  integument  which  contains  the  viscera  and  secretes  the  shell,  is 
'  termed  the  mantle  ;  in  the  univalves  it  takes  the  form  of  a  sac, 
J  with  an  opening  in  front,  from  which  the  head  and  locomotive 
J  organs  project :  ij^  the  bivalves  it  is  divided  into  two  lobes. 
J  The  univalve  moUtisca  are  encephalousy  or  furnished  with  a 
I  distinct  head ;  they  have  eyes  and  tentacula,  and  the  mouth  is 
g armed  either  with  jaws  or  with  tooth  straps.*      Ouvier  has 

g    *  One  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  study  of  mollusca  is  the  prevalence  of  such  tetrcA^A 
gjaws,  wrras,  feet,  &o.    Ihe  reader  must  not  suppose  that  \}[iQ  ^gax\»«o  ^<^\sca\.^«k^ 
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divided  them  into  tltree  elates.  Ibnnded  on  tha  modificaticnu  ol 
their  feet,  or  principal  locomotiTe  organs. 

1.  The  cuttle-fishes  conatituto  tho  first  class,  and  are  temud 


Oral  aspect  of  a  CepiMapiA 


CtphaJopoda,f  because  their  feet,  or  more  properly  omu,  aie 
BO  attached  to  the  head  aa  to  form  a  circle  round  the  mouth. 
2.  In  the  Oasteropoda,X  or  snails,  the  iinder  side  of  the  body 


1%.  2.  A  QutenQod.^ 

forma  a  single  muscular  foot. 


ng.S.  APtecDpod.! 

1  which  the  animals  creep  o 


I  Tsnebnin  sail  In  tlie  oioIIiiscl    When  applied  to  ths  latter,  thi 
IsnDB  are  vagqa  and  indeflaite  Id  meeoiDg- 

■  Fig.  1.  Loitga  exlgari;  Lam.  J.  From  H  apedmen  taken  od  Tenby,  liy  J.  a 
BowfirtAnk,  E>q.  The  maudiblea  an  aeen  in  Uie  ceotM,  ■uitoimded  by  ths  cinnial 
lip,tliebDccsln»ml>nine(inlli  twacomot  amtUlcnpaoD  iUliibe>).Uie  el«ht  tea^i 
■mu.  and  llie  long  psduncDlatsd  lentadeg  it),  wlttiUiFli  enlarged  eilremltiw  or  chili  i 
(e).    The  darml  anna  aia  lettered  d,  tbe  funnel/ 

t  Fnm  opAdie,  Ihe  head,  and  p«£a,  leet.    Bea  the  tmndeiiece  and  [1. 1. 

t  Gatter,  the  nnder  aide  of  ttie  body. 

S  Fig. 3.  HcUxdi!$cnanaii,Yoa:iit.  FnniBlifiDgipeclmeiiintheBriliBhMaHW-j 
Uaicb,  ISfiO. 
/  Fig.  I.  By^ta  tridatata,  Lvn.,  Ijna  Qnoy  and  O^mud.  I 


3.  Ibe  Fteropoda  *  ialiabit  the  eea  only,  and  swim  with,  a  paix 
of  fine,  extending  outwards  from  the  aides  of  the  head. 

The  other  mollnsca  are  acgykaioiu,  or  destitute  of  any  distinct 
head ;  they  are  all  aquatic,  and  most  of  them  are  attached,  or 
have  no  means  of  moying  from  place  to  place.  They  are  divided 
into  three  clasBes,  characteriBed  by  modifications  in  their  breath- 
ing-organ and  shell. 

4.  The  STochiopoda  f  are  bivalTes,  having  one  shell  placed  on 
the  back  of  the  ommal,  and  the  other  in  front ;  they  take  their 
■utme  from  two  long  ciliated  anus,  developed  from  the  sides  of 
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the  mouth  with  which  they  create  curroiits  that  bring  &eiii 
food  These  aims  were  formerly  supposed  to  take  the  place  of 
the  feet  in  the  previously-mentioned  classes.  They  are,  how- 
ever, eseentially  breathing  organs,  and  conseqaently  the  term 
Braehitmobranchia  (arm-breathers)  has  been  proposed  for  the 
erroneous  one  of  Brackiopoda  (arm-footed). 

o.  The  Za'meU>bra>u:hiata,  §  or  ordinary  bivalves  (like  the 
oyster),  breathe  by  two  pairs  of  giUe,  in  the  form  of  fiat  mem- 
branous plates,  attached  to  the  mantle ;  one  valve  is  applied  to 
ih&  right,  the  other  to  the  left  aide  of  the  body.  This  class  is 
sometimes  called  Conchi/era. 

The  Tuaicala  have  no  shell,  but  are  protected  by  an  elastic, 
gelatinous  tunic,  with  two  orifices ;  the  breathing  oi^ian  takes 
the  form  of  an  inner  tunic,  or  of  a  riband  stretched  across  the 
internal  cavity.    These  together  with  the  Folynoa,  and  perhaps 

•  Fftrox.  ■  wing. 

1  Fig.  4.  is. )  TthynehoHetla  prittaaa,  Chem.  sp.,  doml  VAlre,  vUh  tlie  Bnlmtil 
(■Iter  Owen).  6,  t,  T/TOrtaula  auimlu,  Quo;,  rrom  gpcoimeDn  collected  by  Mr. 
Juko.  (2.)  Ideal  aide  view  of  both  lalvei  (/,  Uie  caidinal  musclea,  tjy  which  Uie  vslrei 
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tho  Bnohiopodft,  form  Uie  sub-claw  of  MoUvMorida.  In  fbe 
first  edition  Uie  3'untMfa  were  dBBCribed  in  detail,  bat  they  an 
omitted  in  tbis  for  reaeona  elAf«d  ia  tbe  prelooe. 

Fi^e  of  these  modifications  of  the  moUuBcan  type  of  organi- 
eation  were  known  to  Linnteus,  who  referred  tbe  animnin  of  all 
bis  genera  of  ebell-fiah  to  one  or  other  of  tbem;*  but  nziforta- 
nately  be  did  not  himself  adopt  the  troth  which  he  was  tba 
first  to  eee  ;  and  here,  aa  in  bis  botany,  employed  an  artificial, 
in  preference  to  a  natural  method. 

The  systematic  arrangement  of  natural  objeote  onght  not, 
howerer,  to*be  guided  by  convenience,  nor  "  framed  merely  fbt 
the  purposes  of  easy  remembrance  ojiA  communicatiou."    The 


Kg.  7.  A  Blralw.!  Fig.  8.  i  Tuiiu»rj.t 

true  method  must  be  suggested  by  the  objects  themselves,  by 
their  qualities  and  relations ; — it  may  not  be  easy  to  learn, — it 
may  require  perpetual  modification  and  adjustment, — but  inas- 
much as  it  represents  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  it  vill  aid 


ttavtcbsDi,  oft  Tenli; . 


itnn  typM  were— 9«pia,  LLmu 
with  Anomia,  its  «£uiLaatioD  be 
aeida,  L.  I.    ¥nin  7arb«  sod  U 


A,  Aioldis.      lindrattila 


a  i  fma  ■  ipkIiiub  diadgsd  by  Ms 
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in  the  tjndbrstandino  of  the  subject,  whereas  a  "  dead  and 
arbitrary  arrangement"  is  a  perpetual  bar  to  advancement, 
**  containing  in  itself  no  principle  of  progression."  {Coleridge.) 

"Rabtts  and  Economy  of  the  Mollusca. 

Every  Hving  creature  has  a  history  of  its  own ;  each  has 
chfiwacteristics  by  which  it  may  be  known  from  its  relatives ; 
each  has  its  own  territory,  its  appropriate  food,  ajiA  its  duties 
to  perform  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Our  present  purpose, 
however,  is  to  p©int  out  those  circumstances,  and  trace  the 
progress  of  those  changes  which  are  not  peculiar  to  individuals 
or  to  species,  but  have  a  wider  application,  and  form  the  history 
of  a  great  class. 

In  their  infancy  the  molluscous  animals  are  more  alike,  both 
in  appearance  and  habits,  than  in  after  life ;  and  the  fry  of  the 
aquatic  races  are  almost  as  different  from  their  parents  as  the 
caterpillar  from  the  butterfly.  The  analogy,  however,  is  reversed 
in  one  respect ;  for  whereas  the  adult  shell-fish  are  often  seden- 
tary, or  ambulatory,  the  young  are  aU  swimmers ;  so  that  by 
means  of  their  fins  and  the  ocean-currents,  they  travel  to  long 
distances,  and  thus  diffuse  their  race  as  far  as  a  euitable  climate 
and  conditions  are  found.  Myriads  of  these  little  voyagers 
drift  from  the  shores  into  the  opea  sea  and  there  perish ;  their 
tiny  and  fragile  shells  become  part  of  a  deposit  constantly 
accumulating,  even  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  sea. 

Some  of  these  little  creatures  shelter  themselves  beneath  the 
shell  of  their  parent  for  a  time,  and  many  can  spin  silken 
threads  with  which  to  moor  themselves,  and  avoid  being  drifted 
away.  They  all  have  a  protecting  shell,  and  even  the  young 
bivalves  have  eyes  at  this  period  of  their  lives,  to  aid  them  in 
choosing  an  appropriate  locality. 

After  a  few  days,  or  even  less,  of  this  sportive  existence,  the 
sedentary  tribes  settle  in  the  place  they  intend  to  occupy  during 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.  The  tunicary  cements  itself  to 
rock  or  sea-weed ;  the  ship-worm  adheres  to  timber,  and  the 
pholas  and  lithodomua  to  limestone  rocks,  in  which  they  soon 
excavate  a  chamber  which  renders  their  first  means  of  anchorage 
unnecessary.  The  mya  and  razor-fish  burrow  in  sand  or  mud ; 
tiie  mussel  and  pinna  spin  a  byssus ;  the  oyster  and  spondylus 
attach  themselves  by  spines  or  leafy  expansions  of  their  shell ; 
the  brachiopoda  are  all  fixed  by  similar  means,  and  even  some 
of  the  gasteropods  become  voluntary  prisoners,  as  the  hipponyx 
and  vermetue. 
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Other  tribes  retain  the  power  of  trayelling  at  will,  and  Bhift 
their  quarters  periodically,  or  in  search  of  food;  the  river- 
mussel  drags  itself  slowly  along  by  protruding  and  contracting 
its  flexible  foot;  the  cockle  and  trigonia  haye  the  foot  ben^ 
enabling  thetn  to  make  short  leaps ;  the  scallop  {pecten  opercu- 
laris)  swims  rapidly  by  opening  and  shutting  its  tinted  valyes. 
Nearly  all  the  gasteropods  creep  like  the  snail,  though  some  are 
much  more  active  than  others ;  the  pond-snails  can  glide  along 
the  surface  of  the  water,  shell  downwards ;  the  nucleobranchs 
and  pteropods  swim  in  the  open  sea.  The  cuttle-flsh  have  a 
strange  mode  of  walking,  head  downwards,  on  their  outspread 
arms ;  they  can  also  swim  with  their  fins,  or  with  their  webbed 
arms,  or  by  expelling  the  water  forcibly  from  their  branchial 
chamber;  the  calamary  can  even  strike  the  surface  of  the  sea 
with  its  tail,  and  dart  into  the  air  like  the  flying-fish. — (Otoen,) 

By  these  means  the  moUusca  have  spread  themselves  over 
every  part  of  the  habitable  globe ;  every  region  has  its  tribe ; 
every  situation  its  appropriate  species ;  the  land-snails  frequent 
moist  places,  woods,  sunny  banks  and  rocks,  climb  trees,  or 
burrow  in  tho  ground.  The  air-breathing  limneids  live  in 
fresh- water,  only  coming  occasionally  to  the  surface ;  and  the 
auriculas  live  on  the  sea-shore,  or  in  salt-marshes.  In  the  sea 
each  zone  of  depth  has  its  molluscous  fauna.  The  limpet  and 
periwinkle  live  between  tide-marks,  where  they  are  left  dry 
twice  a  day ;  the  trochi  and  purpurce  are  found  at  low  water, 
amongst  the  sea-weed;  the  mussel  aflects  muddy  shores,  the 
cockle  rejoices  in  extensive  sandy  flats.  Most  of  the  finely- 
coloured  shells  of  the  tropics  are  found  in  shallow  water,  or 
amongst  the  breakers.  Oyster-banks  are  usually  in  four  or 
five  fathoms  water;  scallop-banks  at  twenty  fathoms.  The 
terehratuloe  are  found  at  still  greater  depths,  commonly  at  fifty 
fathoms,  and  sometimes  at  one  hundred  fathoms,  even  in  Polar 
seas.  The  fairy-like  pteropoda,  the  oceanic  snail,  and  multi- 
tudes of  other  floating  molluscs,  pass  their  lives  on  the  open 
sea,  for  ever  out  of  sight  of  land ;  whilst  the  litiopa  and  scyllcsa 
follow  the  gulf- weed  in  its  voyages,  and  feed  upon  the  green 
delusive  banks. 

The  food  of  the  mollusca  is  either  vegetable,  infusorial,  or 
animal.  All  the  land-snails  are  vegetable-feeders,  and  their 
depredations  are  but  too  well  known  to  the  gardener  and 
farmer  ;  many  a  crop  of  winter  com  and  spring  tares  has  been 
wasted  by  the  ravages  of  the  **  small  grey  slug."  They  have 
their  likings,  too,  for  particular  plants,  most  of  the  pea-tribe 
and  cabbage-tribe  are  feivourites,  bnt  they  hold  white  mustard 
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in  abhorrence,  and  &st  or  shift  their  quarters  while  that  crop  is 
on  the  ground.*  Some,  like  the  **  cellar-snail,"  feed  on  crypto- 
gamic  vegetation,  or  on  decaying  leayes;  and  the  slugs  are 
attracted  by  fungi^  or  any  odorous  substances.  The  round- 
mouthed  sea-snails  are  nearly  all  vegetarians,  and  consequently 
limited  to  the  shore  and  the  shallow  waters  in  which  sea- weeds 
grow.  Beyond  fifteen  fathoms,  almost  the  only  vegetable  pro- 
duction is  the  nullipore ;  but  here  corals  and  homy  zoophytes 
take  the  place  of  a^ce,  and  afford  a  more  nutritious  diet. 

The  whole  of  the  bivalves,  and  other  headless  molluscs  live 
on  infusoria,  or  on  microscopic  plants,  brought  to  them  by  the 
current  which  their  ciliary  apparatus  perpetually  excites ;  such, 
too,  must  be  the  sustenance  of  the  magilust  sunk  in  its  coral 
bed,  and  of  the  cali/ptroea,  fettered  to  its  birth-place  by  its  cal- 
careous foot. 

The  carnivorous  tribes  prey  chiefly  on  other  shell-fish,  or  on 
zoophytes ;  since,  with  the  exception  of  the  cuttle-fishes,  their 
organisation  scarcely  adapts  them  for  pursuing  and  destroying 
other  classes  of  animals.  One  remarkable  exception  is  formed 
by  the  dtili/ery  which  lives  parasitically  on  the  star-fish  and  sea- 
urchin;  and  another  by  the  testacellay  which  preys  on  the 
common  earth-worm,  following  it  in  its  burrow,  and  wearing 
a  buckler,  which  protects  it  in  the  rear. 

Most  of  the  siphonated  univalves  are  animal-feeders;  the 
carnon-eating  stromb  and  whelk  consume  the  fishes  and  other 
creatures,  whose  remains  are  always  plentiful  on  rough  and 
rocky  coasts.  Many  wage  war  on  their  own  relatives,  and 
take  them  by  assault ;  the  bivalves  may  close,  and  the  oper- 
culated  nerite  retire  into  his  home,  but  the  enemy,  with  rasp- 
like tongue,  armed  with  siliceous  teeth,  files  a  hole  through 
the  shell, — vain  shield  where  instinct  guides  the  attack !  Of 
the  myriads  of  small  shells  which  the  sea  heaps  up  in  every 
sheltered  **  ness,"  a  large  proportion  will  be  found  tiius  bored 
by  the  whelks  and  purples;  and  in  fossil  shell-beds,  such  as 
that  in  the  Touraine,  nearly  half  the  bivalves  and  sea-snails 
are  perforated, — the  relics  of  antediluvian  banquets. 

This  is  on  the  shore,  or  on  the  bed  of  the  sea ;  far  away  from 
land  the  carinaria  and  firola  pursue  the  floating  acalephe;  and 
the  argonaut,  with  his  relative  the  tpinda,  both  carnivorous, 
are  found  in  the  ^'  high  seas,"  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.    The  most  active  and  rapacious  of  all  are  the  calamaries 


*  Dilate  lime-water  and  very  weak  aUcaline  mAatiaoB  are  aiore  fatal  tft  VMa^t^uk^ 
eveu  salt. 
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and  cuttles,  who  yindicate  their  high  position  in  the  naturalists' 
**  system,"  by  preying  even  on  fishes. 

As  the  shell-fish  are  great  eaters,  so  in  their  turn  they  afford 
food  to  many  other  creatures ;  fulfilling  the  universal  law  of 
eating  and  being  eaten.  Civilised  man  still  swallows  the 
oyster,  although  snails  are  no  longer  reckoned  **a  dainty  dish;" 
mussel,  cockles,  and  periwinkles  are  in  great  esteem  with 
children  and  the  other  unsophisticated  classes  of  society ;  and 
so  are  scallops  and  the  haliotiSf  where  they  can  be  obtained. 
Two  kinds  of  whelk  are  brought  to  the  London  market  in  great 
quantities;  and  the  arms  of  the  cuttle-fish  are  eaten  by  the 
Neapolitans,  and  also  by  the  East  Indians  and  Malays.  In 
seasons  of  scarcity,  vast  quantities  of  shell-fish  are  consumed 
})y  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  coasts.*  Still 
more  are  regularly  collected  for  bait;  the  calamary  is  much 
used  in  the  cod-fishery,  off  Newfoundland,  and  the  limpet  and 
whelk  on  our  own  coasts. 

Many  wild  animals  feed  on  shell-fish ;  the  rat  and  the  raccoon 
seek  for  them  on  the  sea-shore  when  pressed  by  hunger ;  the 
South  American  otter,  and  the  crab- eating  opossum  constantly 
resort  to  salt-marsKes,  and  the  sea,  in  order  to  prey  on  the 
mollxLSca ;  the  great  whale  lives  habitually  on  the  small  floating 
pteropods  ;  sea-fowl  search  for  the  littoral  species  at  every 
ebbing  tide;  whilst,  in  their  own  element,  the  marine  kind 
are  perpetually  devoured  by  fishes.  The  haddock  is  a  **  great 
conchologist ;  '*  and  some  rare  northern  sea-shells  have  been 
rescued,  unbroken,  from  the  stomach  of  the  cod ;  whilst  even 
the  strong  valves  of  the  cyprina  are  not  proof  against  the  teeth 
of  the  cat-fish  {anarhicas). 

They  even  fall  a  prey  to  animals  much  their  inferiors  in 
sagacity ;  the  star-fish  swallows  the  small  bivalve  entire,  and 
dissolves  the  animal  out  of  its  shell;  and  the  bubble-shell 
{jphiline),  itself  predacious,  is  eaten  both  by  star-fish  and  sea- 
anemone  {actinia). 

The  land-snails  afford  food  to  many  birds,  especially  to  the 
thrush  tribe ;  and  to  some  insects,  for  the  luminous  larva  of 
the  glow-worm  lives  on  them,  and  some  of  the  large  predacious 
beetles  (e.g.,  carahaa  violacetis  and  goerius  olens),  occasionally 
kill  slugs. 

The  great-est  enemies  of  the  molluacay  however,  are  those  of 

•  See  Hugh  Miller's  "Scenes  *nd  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland."  The  Kjok- 
kenmodings,  or  kitchen  refuse-heaps,  M^hich  have  heeoi  found  so  abundantly  in  Den- 
mark, Scotland,  New  Zealand,  and  elsewhere,  are  sometixneB  hundreds  of  yards  in 
yeogth,  and  composed  almost  entirely  of  shells. 
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their  own  nation.     Scarcely  one-lialf  the  dteDj  tribes 

peacefally  on  sea-weed,  or  sobeist  od.  the  nutzient  pozticLes 
Vhich  the  sea  itself  biings  to  their  months ;  the  rest  browse 
on  living  zoophytes,  or  prey  npon  the  Tegetahle-feeders- 

Tet  in  no  class  is  the  instinct  of  "  self-preservation'"  stroiLger, 
nor  the  means  of  defence  more  adeqxiate;  their  shells  seem 
expressly  giyen  to  compensate  for  the  slowness  of  their  moTie^ 
ment,  and  the  dimness  of  their  senses,  l^e  cuttle-fish  escapes 
from  attack  by  swimming  backwards  and  beclooding  the  water 
with  an  inky  discharge ;  and  the  sea-hare  {aplasia]  pours  isfot, 
when  irritated,  a  copious  pozple  flnid,  formerly  held  to  be 
poisonous.  Others  rely  on  passiTO  resistance,  or  od.  conceal- 
ment,  for  their  safety.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that 
molluscs  resemble  the  hue  and  appearance  of  the  situation  thej 
frequent ;  thus,  ihe  limpet  is  commonly  oyergrown  with  haltmi 
and  sea-weed,  and  ihe  ascidian  with  zoophytes,  whidi  form  an 
effectual  disguise ;  the  lima  and  modiola  spin  together  a  screen 
of  grotto-work.  One  ascidian  (a.  cochUpera)  coats  itself  with 
shell-sand,  and  the  carrier-trochus  cements  diells  and  corals  to 
tho  mai'gin  of  its  habitation,  or  so  loads  it  with  pebbles,  that 
it  looks  like  a  little  heap  of  stones. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  instincts  of  the  shell-fi:^  are 
of  a  low  order,  being  almost  limited  to  self-preservation,  the 
escape  from  danger,  and  the  choice  of  food.  An  instance  of 
something  like  social  feeling  has  been  observed  in  a  Boman 
snail  (hdix  pomatia),  who,  after  escaping  frt>m  a  garden,  re- 
turned to  it  in  quest  of  his  fellow-prisoner ; — ^bnt  the  accom- 
plished naturalist  who  witnessed  the  circumstance  hesitated  to 
record  a  thing  so  unexampled.  The  limpet,  too,  we  learn  from 
the  observations  of  Mr.  George  Eoberts,  of  Lyme  Begis,  is  fond 
of  home,  or  at  least  possesses  a  knowledge  of  topography,  and 
returns  to  the  same  roost  after  an  excursion  with  each  tide. 
I*rofessor  Forbes  has  immortalised  the  sagacity  of  the  razor- 
fish,  who  submits  to  be  salted  in  his  hole,  rather  than  expose 
himself  to  be  caught,  after  finding  that  the  enemy  is  lying  in 
wait  for  him.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bowerbank  has  a  curious 
example  of  *^  instinct  at  fault,"  in  the  fossil  spine  of  a  sea- 
urchin,  which  appears  to  have  been  drilled  by  a  camiyorous 
gasteropod. 

We  haye  spoken  of  shell-fish  as  articles  of  food  but  they  have 
other  uses,  eyen  to  man ;  they  are  the  toys  ot*  children,  who 
hear  in  them  the  roaring  of  the  sea;  they  are  the  pride  of 
•*  collectors  " — ^whose  wealth  is  in  a  cone  or  **  wentle-tra^  \"  * 

*  The  extravagant  prices  that  have  betn  given  for  rare  &\veQa  «x«\«ab  Xx^Aa^T^^^XX^ 
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and  they  are  the  ornaments  of  barbarous  tribes.  The  Friendly- 
Islander  wears  the  orange-cowry  as  a  mark  of  chieftainslup 
{8tu;tchbury)y  and  the  New  Zealander  polishes  the  elenchua  into 
an  ornament  more  brilliant  than  the  "pearl  ear-drop"  of 
classical  or  modem  times.  {Clarke.)  One  of  the  most  beautifal 
substances  in  nature  is  the  shell-opal,  formed  of  the  remains  of 
the  ammonite.  The  forms  and  colours  of  shells  (as  of  all  other 
natural  objects),  answer  some  particular  purpose,  or  obey  some 
general  law ;  but  besides  this,  there  is  much  that  seems  specially 
intended  for  our  study,  and  calculated  to  call  forth  enlightened 
admiration.  Thus  the  tints  of  many  shells  are  concealed  during 
life  by  a  dull  external  coat,  and  the  pearly  halls  of  the  nautilus 
are  seen  by  no  other  eyes  than  ours.  Or  descending  to  mere 
**  utiKty,"  how  many  tracts  of  coast  are  destitute  of  limestone, 
but  abound  in  shell-banks  which  may  be  burned  into  lime ;  or 
m  shell-sand,  for  the  use  of  farmers.* 

Not  much  is  known  respecting  the  individual  duration  of  the 
shell-fish,  though  their  length  of  life  must  be  very  variable. 
Many  of  the  aquatic  species  are  annuals,  fulfilling  the  cycle  of 
their  existence  in  a  single  year ;  whole  races  are  entombed  in 
the  wintry  tide  of  mud  that  grows  from  year  to  year  in  the  beds 
of  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  seas ;  thus,  in  the  Wealden  day  we 
find  layer  above  layer  of  small  river-snails,  alternating  with 
thin  strata  of  sediment,  the  index  of  immeasurably  distant 
years.  Dredgers  find  that  whilst  the  adults  of  some  shell-fish 
can  be  taken  at  all  seasons,  others  can  be  obtained  late  in  the 
autunm  or  winter  only;  those  caught  in  spring  and  summer 
being  young,  or  half-grown ;  and  it  is  a  common  remark  that 
dead  shells  (of  some  species)  can  be  obtained  of  a  larger  size 
than  any  that  we  find  alive,  because  they  obtain  their  full 
growth  at  a  season  when  our  researches  are  suspended.  Some 
species  require  part  of  two  years  for  their  full  development; 
the  yoimg  of  the  doris  and  eolis  are  bom  in  the  summer  time, 
in  the  warm  shallows,  near  the  shore;    on  the  approach  of 

because  they  have  induced  voyagers  to  coUect  Mere  shell-collecting,  however,  is  no 
more  scientific  than  pigeon-faucyiiig,  or  the  study  of  old  china.  For  educational  pur- 
poses the  best  shells  are  the  types  of  genera,  or  species  which  illustrate  particular 
points  of  structure ;  and,  fortunately  for  students,  the  prices  have  been  much  diminished 
of  late  years.  A  Carinaria,  once  "worth  100  guineas"  (Sowerby),  isnoww(»th  1». 
only ;  a  wentle-trap  which  fetched  40  guineas  in  1701  (Rumphius)  was  worth  only 
20  guineas  in  1753,  and  may  now  be  had  for  bs.  The  Conus  ghria-maris  has  fetched 
£50  more  than  once,  and  Cyprtea  umbUicata  has  been  sold  for  £30. 

*  Shell-sand  is  only  beneficial  on  peaty  soils,  or  heavy  clay  land.  It  sometImM 
hardens  into  limestone,  as  on  the  coast  of  Devon ;  and  at  Guadaloupo,  where  it  con- 
tains littoral  shells  and  human  skeletons  of  recent  date. 
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"Winter  they  retire  to  deeper  water,  and  in  the  following  spring 
return  to  the  tidal  rocks,  attain  their  full  growth  early  in  the 
summer,  and  after  spawning-time  disappear. 

The  Ismd-snails  are  mostly  biennial ;  hatched  in  the  summer 
and  autumn,  they  are  half-grown  by  the  winter  time,  and 
acquire  their  full  growth  in  the  following  spring  or  summer. 
In  confinement,  a  garden-snail  will  live  for  six  or  eight  years ; 
but  in  their  natural  state  it  is  probable  that  a  great  many  die 
in  their  second  winter,  for  clusters  of  empty  shells  may  be 
found,  adhering  to  one  another,  under  ivied  walls,  and  in  other 
sheltered  situations ;  the  animals  having  perished  in  their 
hybernation.  Some  of  the  spiral  sea-shells  live  a  great  many 
years,  and  tell  their  age  in  a  very  plain  and  interesting  man- 
ner, by  the  number  of  fringes  {varices)  on  their  whorls ;  the 
contour  of  the  ranella  and  murex  depends  on  the  regular  re- 
currence of  these  ornaments  which  occur  affc^  the  same  inter- 
vals in  well-fed  individuals,  as  in  their  less  fortunate  kindred. 
The  ammonites  appear  by  their  variceSy  or  periodic  mouths 
(PL  III.,  fig.  3),  to  have  lived  and  continued  growing  for  many 
years. 

Many  of  the  bivalves,  like  the  mussel  and  cockle,  attain  their 
full  growth  in  a  year.  The  oyster  continues  enlarging  his  shell 
by  annual  "  shoots,"  for  four  or  five  years,  and  then  ceases  to 
grow  outwards ;  but  very  aged  specimens  may  be  found,  espe- 
cially in  a  fossil  state,  with  shells  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness. 
The  giant-clam  {tn'dacna),  which  attains  so  large  a  size  that 
poets  and  sculptors  have  made  it  the  cradle  of  the  sea-goddess, 
must  enjoy  an  unusual  longevity;  living  in  the  sheltered 
lagoons  of  coral  islands,  and  not  discursive  in  its  habits,  the 
corals  grow  up  around  until  it  is  often  nearly  buried  by  them ; 
but  although  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  its  life  (though  it  may 
live  a  century  for  all  that  we  know),  yet  the  time  will  probably 
come  when  it  will  be  overgrown  by  its  neighbours,  or  choked 
with  sediment. 

The  fresh-water  molluscs  of  cold  climates  bury  themselves 
during  winter  in  the  mud  of  ponds  and  rivers ;  and  the  land- 
snails  hide  themselves  in  the  ground,  or  beneath  moss  and 
dead  leaves.  In  warm  climates  they  become  torpid  during  the 
hottest  and  driest  part  of  the  year. 

Those  genera  and  species  which  are  most  subject  to  this 
**  summer  sleep  *'  are  remarkable  for  their  tenacity  of  life ;  and 
numerous  instances  have  been  recorded  of  their  importation 
from  distant  countries  in  a  living  state.  In  June,  1850,  a 
living  pond-mussel  was  sent  to  Mr.  Gray  from.  Axva\3K2i^^"'?iV:^^ 
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had  been  more  than  a  year  out  of  water.*  The  x>ond-snail8 
{ampullarioe)  have  been  found  alive  in  logs  of  mahogany  from* 
Honduras  (Mr.  Pickering) ;  and  M.  Caillaud  carried  some  from 
Egypt  to  Paris  packed  in  saw-dust.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain  the  limit  of  their  endurance ;  for  Mr.  Laidlay  having 
placed  a  number  in  a  drawer  for  this  purpose,  found  them,  alive 
after  Jive  yearsy  although  in  the  warm  climate  of  Calcutta.  The 
cyclostomaSy  which  are  also  operculatedy  are  well  known  to  survive 
imprisonments  of  many  months ;  but  in  the'  ordinary  land- 
snails  such  cases  are  more  remarkable.  Some  of  the  large 
tropical  hulimiy  brought  by  Lieutenant  Graves  from  Valparaiso, 
revived  after  being  packed,  some  for  thirteen,  others  for  twenty 
months.  In  1849  Mr.  Pickering  received  from  Mr.  Wollaston 
a  basket-full  of  Madeira  snails  (of  twenty  or  thirty  different 
species),  three-fourths  of  which  proved  to  be  alive  after  several 
months*  confinenient,  including  a  sea  voyage.  Mr.  Wollaston 
has  himself  told  us  that  specimens  of  two  Madeira  snails  {helix 
papilio  and  tediformis)  survived  a  fast  and  imprisonment  in 
pill-boxes  of  two  years  and  a  half,  and  that  a  large  number  of 
the  small  helix  turriculay  brought  to  England  at  the  same  time, 
were  all  living  after  having  been  enclosed  in  a  dry  bag  for  a 
year  and  a  half. 

But  the  most  interesting  example  of  resuscitation  occurred  to 
a  specimen  of  the  Desert  snail,  from  Egypt,  chronicled  by  Dr. 
Baird.t  This  individual  was  fixed  to  a  tablet  in  the  British 
Museum  on  the  25th  of  March,  1846 ;  and  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1850,  it  was  observed  that  he  must  have  come  out  of  his  shell 
in  the  interval  (as  the  paper  had  been  discoloured,  apparently 
in  his  attempt  to  get  away) ;  but  finding  escape  impossible,  had 
again  retired,  closing  his  aperture  with  the  usual  glistening 
film  ;  this  led  to  his  immersion  in  tepid  water  and  marvellous 
recovery.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  circumstance  for  making 
a  sketch  of  the  living  animal  (Fig.  2). 

The  permanency  of  the  shell-bearing  races  is  effectually  pro- 
vided for  by  their  extreme  fecundity ;  and  though  exposed  to  a 
hundred  dangers  in  their  early  life  enough  survive  to  re-people 
the  land  and  sea  abundantly.  The  spawn  of  a  single  doris  Txx&y 
contain  600,000  eggs  (Darwin) ;  a  river-mussGl  has  been  esti- 
mated to  produce  300,000  young  in  one  season,  and  the  oyster 
cannot  be  much  less  prolific.  The  land-snails  have  fewer  enemies, 
and  lay  fewer  eggs. 

*  "  It  Yna  alive  498  days  after  it  was  taken  from  the  pond  ;  and  in  the  interim 
had  been  only  twice  for  a  few  hours  in  water,  to  see  if  it  was  olive." — Rev,  W,  O, 
A^eumAam.  t  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1850. 
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Lastly,  the  moUtiaca  exhibit  the  same  instinctiye  care  with 
insects  and  the  higher  animals  in  placing  their  eggs  in  situations 
where  they  will  be  safe  from  injury,  or  open  to  the  influences 
of  air  and  heat,  or  surrounded  by  the  food  which  the  young 
will  require.  The  tropical  hulimi  cement  leaves  together  to 
protect  and  conceal  their  large  bird-like  eggs ;  the  slugs  bury 
theirs  in  the  ground;  the  oceanic-snail  attaches  them  to  a 
floating  raft ;  and  the  argonaut  carries  them  in  her  frail  boat. 


Fig.  9.   lanthina  with  its  raft. 

The  homy  capsules  of  the  whelk  are  clustered  in  groups,  with 
spaces  pervading  the  interior  for  the  free  passage  of  sea  water ; 
and  the  nidamental  ribbon  of  the  doria  and  eolia  is  attached  to  a 
rock  or  some  solid  surface  from  which  it  will  not  be  detached  by 
the  waves.  The  river-mussel  and  cyclas  carry  their  parental 
care  still  further,  and  nurse  their  young  in  their  own  mantle, 
or  in  a  special  marsupiumf  designed  like  that  of  the  opossum, 
to  protect  them  until  they  are  strong  enough  to  shift  for 
themselves. 

H  any  one  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Paley  or  Chateaubriand, 
should  study  these  phenomena,  he  might  discover  more  than 
the  **  barren  facts  "  which  alone  appear  without  significance  to 
the  unspiritual  eye ;  he  would  see  at  every  step  fresh  proofs  of 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  who  thus  manifests  His  great- 
ness by  displaying  the  same  care  for  the  maintenance  of  His 
feeblest  creatures  as  for  the  well-being  of  man  and  the  stability 
of  the  world. 

Structuee  and  Physiology  of  the  Molldsca. 

Molluscous  animals  possess  a  distinct  nervous  system,  instru- 
ments appropriated  to  the  five  senses,  and  muscles  by  which 
they  execute  a  variety  of  movements.    They  have  organs,  by 
which  food  is  procured  and  digested;  a  heart,  mlla.  ^i:s\sshs» 
and  veins,  through  which  their  colourVeea  ^\ui^  cct^ixi^ai^N  "^^ 
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breathu\g-organ ;  and,  in  most  instances,  a  protecting  shell. 
They  produce  eggs,  and  the  young  generally  pass  through 
one  preparatory,  or  larval,  stage. 

The  nervous  systeniy  upon  which  sensation  and  the  exercise  of 
muscular  motion  depend,  consists  of  a  brain  or  principal  centre, 
and  of  various  nerves  possessing  distinct  properties :  iJie  optic 
nerves  are  only  sensible  of  light  and  colours;  the  auditory 
nerves  convey  impressions  of  sound ;  the  olfactory j  of  odours ; 
the  gustatory,  of  flavours ;  whilst  the  nerves  of  touch  or  feeling 
are  widely  diflPused,  and  indicate  in  a  more  general  way  the 
presence  of  external  objects.  The  nerves  by  which  motion  is 
produced  are  distinct  from  these,  but  so  accompany  them  as  to 
appear  like  parts  of  the  same  cords.  Both  kinds  of  nerves 
cease  to  act  when  their  connection  with  the  centre  is  interrupted 
or  destroyed.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  most  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  lower  animals  result  from  the  reflection  of  external 
stimulants  (like  the  process  of  breathing  in  man),  without  the 
intervention  of  the  will.* 

In  the  molluscay  the  principal  part  of  the  nervous  system  is  a 
ring  surrounding,  the  throat  (cesophagus),  and  giving  off  nerves 
to  diflferent  parts  of  the  body.  The  points  from  which  the 
nerves  radiate  are  enlargements  termed  centres  {ganglia) ,  those 
on  the  sides  and  upper  part  of  the  ring  represent  the  brain,  and 
supply  nerves  to  the  eyes,  tentacles,  and  mouth ;  other  centres, 
connected  with  the  lower  side  of  the  oesophageal  ring,  send 
nerves  to  the  foot,  viscera,  and  respiratory  organ.  In  the 
bivalves  the  branchial  centre  is  the  most  conspicuous,  ai^  is 
situated  on  the  posterior  adductor  muscle.  In  the  tunicaries 
the  corresponding  nervous  centre  may  be  seen  between  the  two 
orifices  in  the  muscular  tunic.  This  scattered  condition  of  the 
nervous  centres  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  entire  sub- 
kingdom. 

Organs  of  special  sense. — Sight,  The  eyes  are  two  in  number, 
placed  on  the  front  or  sides  of  the  head ;  sometimes  they  are 
sessile,  in  others  stalked,  or  placed  on  long  pedicels  {ommatophora). 
The  eyes  of  the  cuttle-fishes  resemble  those  of  fishes  in  their 
large  size  and  complicated  structure.  Each  consists  of  a  strong 
fibrous  globe  {sclerotic),  transparent  in  front  {cornea),  with  the 
opposite  internal  surface  {retina)  covered  by  a  dark  pigment 
which  receives  the  rays  of  light.  This  chamber  is  occupied  by 
an  aqueous  humour,  a  crystalline  lens,  and  a  vitreous  humour, 
as  in  the  human  eye.  In  the  strombidce,  the  eye  is  not  less 
highly  organised,  but  in  most  of  the  gasteropoda  it  ha.s  a  more 
*  See  "Miiller'a  Elements  of  Physiology,"  edited  by  Dr.  BaJy. 
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Bunple  bI  ructure,  and  perhaps  only  poaeeases  sensibility  of  light 
vithont  the  power  of  distinct  vision.  The  larval  biTalvee  havs 
also  a  pair  of  eyes  in  the  normal  position  (Fig.  30)  near  the 
mouth  ;  but  their  developntent  is  not  contiiiued,  and  the  adults 
are  either  eyelBsa,  or  possess  merely  rudimentary  organs  of 
yisioQ,  in  Gie  form  of  black  dote  {ocelli)  along  tho  margin  of  the 
mantle.*    These  supposed  eyes  have  been  detected  in  a  great 


Fig  10    Feet' 


many  bivalves,  but  fhey  are  most  conspicuous  in  the  scallop, 
iriiich  has  received  tho  name  of  argua  from  Foil  on  this  account 
(Fig.  10). 

In  tho  tunicaries  similar  ocelli  are  placed  between  the  tentacles 
■which  Burrouad  the  orifices. 

Setue  of  Searing.  In  the  highest  cephalopoda,  this  organ 
conaiats  of  two  cavities  in  the  rudimentary  cranium  which  pro- 
tects the  brain ;  a  small  calcareous  body  or  oiolilke  is  suspended 


Fig.  11.  TciuaclB  ol 


in  each,  as  in  the  vestibular  cavities  of  fishes.  Similar  auditory 
capsules  occur  near  the  base  of  the  tentacles  m  the  gasteropoda, 
and  they  have  been  detected,  by  the  vibration  of  tho  otoUthes, 
in   many  bivalves   and   brachiopoda.     With  the   exception   of 

■  "  Each  poeiesiu  b  comes,  lens,  cbondd,  vdS  nent :  the;  Bre,  niUioul  doubt. 


n  dredgal  b;  Ur.  Bowubunk,  off  Ttoli;  ■ 
Forbu.  from  Aider  end  Kui^iw^ 
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tritonia  and  eolia,  none  of  the  moUiisoa  have  been  observed  to 

emit  sotmds.     (Grant.) 

Seme  of  Smell,  This  fiax^ulty  is  evidently  possessed  by  the 
cuttle-fishes  and  gasteropods ;  snails  discriminate  their  food  by 
it,  slugs  are  attracted  by  offensive  odours,  and  many  of  tht 
marine  zoophaga  may  be  taken  with  animal  baits.  In  the  pearly 
nautilus  there  is  a  hollow  plicated  process  beneath  each  eye, 
which  M.  Yalencionnes  regards  as  the  organ  of  smell.*  Messrs. 
Hancock  and  Embleton  attribute  the  same  function  to  the 
lamellated  tentacles  of  the  nudibranchs,  and  compare  them  with 
the  olfactory  organs  of  fishes. 

The  labial  tentacles  of  the  bivalves  are  considered  to  be 
organs  for  discriminating  food,  but  in  what  way  is  unknown 
(Fig.  18,  Z,  t).  The  sense  of  taste  is  also  indicated  rather  by  the 
habits  of  the  animals  and  their  choice  of  food  than  by  the 
structure  of  a  special  organ.  The  acephala  appear  to  exercise 
little  discrimination  in  selecting  food,  and  swallow  anything 
that  is  small  enough  to  enter  their  mouths,  including  living 
animalcules,  and  even  the  sharp  sjticvXa  of  sponges.  In  some 
instances,  however,  the  oral  orifice  is  well  guarded,  as  in  peden 
(Fig.  10).  In  the  Encepkala  the  tongue  is  armed  with  spines, 
employed  in  the  comminution  of  the  food,  and  cannot  possess  a 
very  delicate  sense.     The  more  ordinary  and  diffused  sense  of 

touch  is  possessed  by  all  the 
mollusca ;  it  is  exercised  by  the 
skin,  which  is  everywhere  soft 
and  lubricous,  and  in  a  higher 
degree  by  the  fringes  of  the  bi* 
valves  (Fig.  12),  and  by  the  fila- 
ments and  tentacles  {vibrcLcula) 

„.  ,  of   the    gasteropods;    the    eye- 

Fig.  12.   Lepton  sgtuzmosum.i  j*     i      i»xi-  m  'j      ^i 

^  '        pedicels  of  the  snail  are  evidently 

endowed  with  great  sensitiveness  in  this  respect.  That  shell-fish 
are  not  very  sensible  of  pain,  we  may  well  believe,  on  account 
of  their  tenacity  of  life,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  haye  the 
power  of  reproducing  lost  parts. 

Muscular  System.  The  muscles  of  the  mollv,sca  are  principally 
connected  with  the  skin,  which  is  exceedingly  contractile  in 
eveiy  part.  The  snail  affords  a  remarkable,  though  familiar 
instance,  when  it  draws  in  its  eye-stalks  by  a  process  like  the 

*  Mr.  Owen  regards  the  membranous  lamella  between  the  oral  tentacles  and  ia 
front  of  the  mouth,  as  the  seat  of  the  olfactory  sense.    See  Tig,  51. 

t  Fig.  12.  Lepton  squamosum,  Mont.,  from  a  drawing  hy  Mr.  Alder,  in  the  BcHSsb 
MoUosca ;  copied  by  penmssioQ  ot  Mr,  Vm  Voprit, 
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inversion  of  a  glove-finger;  the  brandling  gills  of  some  of 
the  sea-slugs,  and  the  tentacles  of  the  cuttle-fishes  are  also 
eminently  contractile.* 

The  inner  tunic  of  the  aaddiana  (Pig.  8,  €)  presents  a  beautiful 
example  of  muscular  tissue,  the  crossing  fibres  having  much 
the  appearance  of  basket-work ;  in  the  transparent  ealpians, 
these  fibres  are  grouped  in  flat  bands,  and  arranged  in  charac- 
teristic patterns.  In  this  class  {tunicata)  ihey  act  only  as 
aphinctera  (or  circular  muscles),  and  by  their  sudden  contraction 
expel  the  water  from  the  branchial  cavity.  The  muscular  foot 
of  the  bivalves  is  extremely  flexible,  having  layers  of  circular 
fibres  for  its  protrusion  (Fig.  18,  /),  and  longitudinal  bands  for 
its  retraction  (Fig.  30  *) ;  its  structure  and  mobility  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  the  human  tongue. 
In  the  burrowing  shell-fish  (such  as 
solen)^  it  is  very  large  and  powerful,  and 
in  the  boring  species,  its  surface  is 
studded  with  siliceous  particles  {spieula), 
which  renders  it  a  very  efficient  instru- 
ment for  the  enlargement  of  their  cells. 
{Hancock),  In  the  attached  bivalves  it 
is  not  developed,  or  exists  only  in  a  rudi-  ^- 13.  Dreissena.^ 
mentary  state,  and  is  subsidiary  to  a  gland  which  secretes  the 
material  of  those  threads  with  which  the  mussel  and  pinna 
attach  themselves  (Fig.  13).  These  threads  are  termed  the 
byssua ;  the  plug  of  the  anomia  and  the  pedicel  of  terebrattUa 
ore  modifications  of  the  byasua. 

In  tlie  cuttle-fishes  alone  we  find  muscles  attached  to  internal 
cartilages  which  represent  the  bones  of  vertebrate  animals ;  the 
muscles  of  the  arms  are  inserted  in  a  cranial  cartilage,  and  those 
of  the  fins  in  the  lateral  cartilages. 

Muscles  of  a  third  kind  are  attached  to  the  sheU.  The  valves 
of  the  oyster  (and  other  mono-myaries)  are  connected  by  a 
single  muscle ;  those  of  the  cytherea  (and  otlier  di-Tnyaries),  by 
two ;  the  contraction  of  which  brings  the  valves  together. 
They  are  hence  named  adductors;  and  the  part  of  the  shell 


*  Tbe  muscular  fibres  of  molluscs  frequently  present  the  transverse  stripes  which 
characterise  voluntary  muscles  in  the  higher  animals.  Striped  muscular  fibre  has  been 
observed  in  Salpa  {HtaUy);  and  in  Waldheimia  australis  by  Hancock ;  a  strict  search 
was  made  by  that  able  anatomist  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  such  fibre  amongst  the 
hingeless  brachiopods,  but  without  success.  Striped  fibres  have  been  seen  in  tlie 
gaateropods. 

t  Fig.  IS.  Dreistena  pclymorpha  (Pallas  8p,)>  from  the  Siurey  timber-dock9< 
/,  foot ;  bf  byssua. 
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to  which   they  are    attached   is  always    indicated   by  scais 
(Pig.  14,  a,  ay 

The  border  of  the  mantle  is  also  musctilar,  and  the  place  of 
its  attachment  is  marked  in  the  shell  by  a  line  called  the  paUial 
impression  {p) ;  the  presence  of  a  bay,  or  ainua  («),  in  this  line, 
shows  that  the  animal  had  retractile  siphons ;  the  foot  of  the 
animal  is  withdrawn  by  retractor  muscles  also  attached  to  the 


Fig.  14.   Left  valve  of  Cytherea  chione.* 

shell,  and  leaving  small  scars  near  those  of  the  adductors 
(Fig  30*). 

The  gasteropods  withdraw  into  their  shells  when  alarmed,  by 
a  shell-muscle,  which  passes  into  the  foot,  or  is  attached  to  the 
operculum ;  its  impression  is  horse-shoe-shaped  in  the  limpet, 
as  also  in  navicella,  concholepas^  and  the  nautilus ;  it  becomes 
deeper  with  age.  In  the  spiral  univalves,  the  scar  is  less  con- 
spicuous, being  situated  on  the  coluTnella,  and  sometimes  divided, 
forming  two  spots.  It  corresponds  to  the  posterior  retractors  in 
the  bivalves. 

Digestive  System.  This  part  of  the  animal  economy  is  all- 
important  in  the  radiate  classes,  and  scarcely  of  less  consequence 
in  the  mollusca.  In  those  bivalves,  which  have  a  large  foot,  the 
digestive  organs  are  concealed  in  the  upper  part  of  that  organ ; 
the  mouth  is  unarmed,  except  by  two  pairs  of  soft  membranous 


*  Fig.  14.  Cytherea  chione^  L.,  coast  of  Devon  (original);  A,  the  hinge  ligament; 
u,  the  umbo ;  /,  the  lunule ;  c,  cardinal  tooth ;  tt\  lateral  teeth ;  a,  anterior  adductor : 
a',  posterior  adductor;  p,  pallial  impreasion;  s,  sinus,  occupied  by  retractor  of  th* 
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palpt,  wHch  look  like  accessory  gills  (Fig.  18,  ?,  t).  The 
ciliated  arms  of  the  bracliiopods  occupy  a  similar  position 
(Figs.  4,  5,  6).  The  encephalous  mollusca  are  frequently  armed 
with  homy  jaws,  working  vertically  like  the  mandibles  of  a 
bird ;  in  the  land-snails,  the  upper  jaw  is  opposed  only  by  the 
denticulated  tongue,  whilst  the  limneids  have  two  additional 
homy  jaws,  acting  laterally.  The  tongue  is  muscular  and 
armed  with  recurved  spines  (or  lingual  teeth),  arranged  in  a 
great  variety  of  patterns,  which  are  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  genera.*  Their  teeth  are  amber-coloured,  glossy,  and 
translucent ;  and  being  siliceous  (they  are  insoluble  in  acid), 
they  can  be  used  like  a  file  for  the  abrasion  of  very  hard  sub- 
stances. With  them  the  limpet  rasps  the  stony  nullipore,  the 
whelk  bores  holes  in  other  shells,  and  the  cuttle-fish  doubtless 
uses  its  tongue  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cat.  The  tongue,  or 
lingual  ribbon,  usually  forms  a  triple  band,  of  which  the  central 
part  is  called  the  rachia,  and  the  lateral  tracts  pleuroB,  the 
rachidian  teeth  sometimes  form  a  single  series,  overlapping 


Fig.  15.    Lingual  Teeth  of  MoUusca. 

each  other,  or  there  are  lateral  teeth  on  each  side  of  a  median 
series.     The  teeth  on  the  pleurae  are  termed  uncini;    they 
are  extremely  numerous  in  the  plant-eating  gasteropods  (Fig. 
15,  A).t 
Sometimes  l^e  tongue  forms  a  short  senlicircular  ridge,  con- 

*  The  preparation  of  the  lingual  ribbon  as  a  permanent  microscopic  object,  requires 
some  nicety  of  manipulation,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth  may  be  seen  by  merely 
compressing  part  of  the  animal  between  two  pieces  of  glass. 

t  Fig.  15.  A,  lingual  teeth  of  trochus  cinerarius  (after  Lov€n).  Only  the  median 
tooth,  and  the  (5)  lateral  teeth,  and  (90)  uncmi  of  one  side  of  a  single  row  are  repre- 
sented. B,  one  row  of  the  lingual  teeth  of  cypraa  europaa;  consisting  of  a  median 
tooth  and  three  uneitn  on  each  side  of  it. 
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taiued  between  the  jaws ;  at  others,  it  is  extremely  elongated,  and 
its  folds  extend  backwards  to  the  stomach.  The  lingual  ribbon  of 
the  limpet  is  longer  than  the  whole  animal ;  the  tongue  of  the 
whelk  has  100  rows  of  teeth ;  and  the  great  slug  has  160  rows, 
with  180  teeth  in  each  row. 

The  front  of  the  tongue  is  frequently  curved,  or  bent  quite 
over ;  it  is  the  part  of  the  instrument  in  use,  and  its  teeth  are 
often  broken  or  blunted.     The  posterior  part  of  the  lingual 


Fig.  16.    Tongue  of  the  Whelk.* 

ribbon  usually  has  its  margins  rolled  together  and  united,  form- 
ing a  tube,  which  is  presumed  to  open  gradually.  The  new 
teeth  are  developed  from  behind  forwards,  and  are  brought 
successively  into  use,  as  in  the  sharks  and  rays  amongst  fishes. 
In  the  hulUdce  the  rachis  of  the  tongue  is  unarmed,  and  the 
business  of  comminuting  the  food  is  transferred  to  an  organ 
which  resembles  the  gizzard  of  a  fowl,  and  is  often  paved  with 

calcareous  platen,  so  large  and  strong 
as  to  crush  the  small  shell-fish  which 
are  swallowed  entire.     In  the  aplysia^ 
which  is  a  vegetable-feeder,  the  gizzard 
is  armed  with  numerous  small  plates 
and  spines.      The  stomach  of   some 
bivalves  contains  an  instrument  called 
Fig.  17.   QizzBxd of  Bulia,^    the  "  crystalline  stylet,"  which  is  Con- 
jectured to  have  a  similar  use.    In  the  cephalopods  there  is  a 
crop  in  which  the  food  may  accumulate,  as  well  as  a  gizzard  for 
its  trituration. 

The  liver  is  always  large  in  the  mollusca  (Fig.  10) ;  its  secre- 
tion is  derived  from  arterial  blood,  and  is  poured  either  into  the 
stomach  or  the  commencement  of  the  intestine.    In  the  nudi- 


*  Fig.  16.  Lingual  ribbon  of  buecinum  uncbtum  (original),  from  a  preparadon 
communicated  by  W.  Thomson,  £sq.,^of  King»8  College,  a,  anterior;  p,  posterior; 
/,  lateral ;  r.  rachidian. 

t  Fig.  17.  Gizzard  of  bulla  lignaria  (original).  Front  and  side  view  of  a  half- 
grown  specimen,  with  the  part  nearest  the  head  of  the  animal  downwards ;  in  the 
front  view  the  plates  are  in  contact.  The  cardiac  orifice  is  in  the  centre,  in  front ;  tlie 
jsyhrie  orifice  is  on  the  posterior  dorsal  side,  near  the  small  transverse  plate. 
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branchs,  whose  stomaclis  are  often  remarkably  branched,  the 
liyer  accompanies  all  the  gastric  ramifications,  and  even  enters 
the  respiratory  papillae  on  the  backs  of  the  eolids.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  rencU  organ  has  been  ascertained  in  most  classes ;  in 
the  bivalves  it  was  detected  by  the  presence  of  uric  acid.  The 
intestine  is  more  convoluted  in  the  herbivorous  than  in  the 
carnivorous  tribes :  in  the  bivalves  and  in  haliotis  it  passes 
through  the  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  its  termination  is  always 
near  the  respiratory  aperture  (or  the  excurrent  orifice,  where 
there  are  two*),  and  the  excrements  are  carried  away  by  the 
water  which  has  already  passed  over  the  gills. 

Besides  the  organs  already  mentioned,  the  encephalous 
molluscs  are  always  famished  with  well-developed  salivary 
glands  f  and  some  have  a  indimentary  pancreas  ;  many  have  also 
special  glands  for  the  secretion  of  coloured  fluids,  such  as  the 
purple  of  the  murex,  the  violet  liquid  of  ianthina  and  aplysia, 
the  yellow  of  the  hullidcey  the  milky  fluid  of  eolis  and  the  inky 
secretion  of  the  cuttle-fishes,  The  gland  that  secretes  this 
fluid  is  situated  on  the  mantle.  It  consists  of  a  thin  layer  of 
elongated  cells,  and  is  to  be  found  in  most  gastoropods.  The 
fluid  produced  appears  to  have  different  properties  in  different 
species.  Thus  in  aplysia  and  some  snails  it  possesses  colour  at 
the  moment  of  being  secreted;  but  in  others  it  is  colourless,  as, 
for  instance,  in  turbo  littoralis  and  trochus  cinerarius.  In  murex 
and  purpura  also  it  is  colourless  when  secreted ;  but  on  being 
exposed  to  the  sun  it  becomes  first  yellowish  and  ultimately 
violet,  after  having  passed  through  various  intermediate  tints 
formed  by  the  mixture  of  yellow,  blue,  and  red.  According  to 
M.  Lacaze  Duthiers  it  is  probable  that  the  Eomans  obtained 
their  purple  dye  from  three  or  four  species  of  mollusc,  such  as 
murex  truncuius^  and  hrandaris,  and  purpura  hcBmastoma,  A 
few  molluscs  exhale  peculiar  odours,  like  the  garlic- snail  {helix 
alUaria)  and  eledone  moschata.  Many  are  phosphorescent,  espe- 
cially the  floating  tunicaries  {salpa  and  pyrosoma),  and  bivalves 
which  inhabit  holes  {pJioladidce),  Some  of  the  cuttle-fishes  are 
slightly  luminous ;  and  one  land-slug,  the  phosphoraxy  takes  its 
name  from  the  same  property. 

Circulating  system.  The  mollusca  have  no  distinct  absorbent 
system,  but  the  product  of  digestion  (chyle)  passes  into  the 
general  abdominal  cavity,  and  thence  into  the  larger  veins; 

*  In  most  of  the  ^irasteropods  the  intestine  returns  upon  itself,  and  terminates  on  the 
right  side,  near  the  head.  Occaoionally  it  ends  in  a  perforation  more  or  less  removed 
from  the  margin  of  the  aportare,  as  in  trochoUmia,  JissureUa,  nuicrochisma,  and 
dentalatm.    In  chtton  the  intestine  is  straight,  and  terminates  posteriorly. 
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whicli  are  perforated  with  nTimerous  round  apertures.  The 
circulating  organs  are  the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins ;  the  blood 
is  colourless,  or  pale  bluish  white.  The  heart  consiBts  of  an 
auricle  (sometimes  divided  into  two),  which  receives  the  blood 
from  the  gills ;  and  a  muscular  vevUride  which  propels  it  into 
the  arteries  of  the  body.  From  the  capillary  extremities  of  the 
arteries  it  collects  again  into  the  veins,  circulates  a  second  time 
through  the  respiratory  organ,  and  returns  to  the  heart  as 
arterial  blood.  Besides  this  systemic  heart,  the  circulation  is 
aided  by  two  additional  braiichial  hearts  in  the  cuttle-fishes. 
Mr.  Alder  has  counted  from  60  to  80  pulsations  per  minute  in 
the  nudibranchs,  and  120  per  minute  in  a  vitrina.  Both  the 
arteries  and  veins  form  occasionally  wide  spaces,  or  sinuses  ;  in 
the  cuttle-fishes  the  oesophagus  is  partly  or  entirely  surrounded 
by  a  venous  sinu^  ;  and  in  the  acephoda  the  visceral  cavity  itself 
forms  part  of  the  circulating  system. 

Aquiferous  system,  Eecent  anatomical  researches  by  Messrs. 
Hancock,  Rolleston,  Robertson,  Williams,  and  others  have 
thrown  considerable  doubt  upon  the  existence  of  any  aquiferous 
system  in  the  mollusca.  There  are  certainly  a  number  of  pores 
which  open  to  the  external  water ;  these  are  situated  either  in 
the  centre  of  the  creeping  disc,  as  in  cyprasa,  conus,  and  cmcH^ 
laria;  or  at  its  margin,  as  in  haliotisy  dorisy  and  aplysia.  In 
the  cuttle-fishes  they  are  variously  placed,  on  the  sides  of  the 
head,  or  at  the  bases  of  the  arms ;  some  of  them  conduct  to  the 
large  sub-orbital  pouches,  into  which  the  tentacles  are  retracted. 
According  to  Messrs.  Eolleston  and  Eobertson*  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  the  blood  vascular  and  the  aquiferous  systems; 
and  the  foot  iq  the  lamellibranchiates  is  distended  by  means  of  the 
aquiferous  canals,  which  they  regard  as  a  rudimentary  kidney. 
Agassiz  and  Lacaze  Duthiers,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  ih&t  there 
is  a  connection  between  the  two  systems.  The  proof  relied  on 
by  the  former  observers  was  that  when  a  coloured  injection  was 
forced  in  through  a  vein,  and  an  injection  of  a  diflferent  colour 
was  sent  into  the  aquiferous  canals,  two  coloured  systems  of 
ramification  were  formed,  which  the  microscope  showed  to  be 
distinct  up  to  the  furthest  extremities.  Agassiz  also  used  a 
coloured  injection ;  he  states  that  when  it  was  injected  through 
the  large  pore  in  the  pedal  surface  of  some  species  of  pyrula, 
not  only  was  the  system  of  canals  in  the  foot  filled,  but  also  the 
whole  of  the  circulatory  system.  He  also  states  that  when  a 
mactra  is  taken  out  of  the  water  it  discharges  a  quantity  of 
fluid  from  the  foot,  which  consists  of  salt  water,  in  which  floats 

*  Ptutosophical  TransaetumSj  1862. 
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a  large  number  of  blood  corpnscleB.   This  lie  regards  as  a  proof 
of  &6  mixtaie  of  blood  and  sea  water  Titbin  the  body  of  tbe 

A-niinftl. 

Beqnratoty  tyatem.  Tbe  respiratory  process  comdeis  In  tiie 
exposure  of  tbe  blood  to  the  influeaoe  of  air,  or  water  contain- 
ing air;  during  which  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  carbonic  acid 
liberated.  It  is  a  procese  essential  to  animal  life,  and  is  never 
entirely  suspended,  oven  during  hybernation.  Those  air- 
breathers  that  inhabit  water  are  obliged  to  visit  tbe  aur&ce 
frequently ;  and  stale  water  is  so  inimical  to  the  water-breatberfl, 
that  they  soon  attempt  to  escape  from  the  confinement  of  a  glass 
or  basin,  unleaB  tho  water  is  frequently  senewed.  In  general, 
fresh  water  is  immediately  fatel  to  marine  species,  and  salt 
water  to  those  which  properly  inhabit  fr«Bh ;  but  there  are  some 
which  afibct  brackish  wat«r,  and  many  which  endure  it  to  a 
limited  extent.  The  depth  at  which  sh«ll-fiBh  live  is  probably 
influenced  by  tbe  quantity  of  oxygen  which  they  require ;  the 
moBt  aative  and  energetic  races  live  only  in  shallow  water,  or 
near  the  sur&ce ;  thoBe  found 
in  very  deep  water  are  the 
lowest  in  their  instincte,  and 
are  specially  organked  for 
their  situation.  Some  water- 
breathers  require  only  moist  J 
sea  air,  and  a  bi-diumal  visit 
from  the  tide — like  the  peri- 
winkle, lintpet,  and  kellia; 
whilst  many  air-breathers 
live  entirely  in  the  water  or 
in  damp  places  by  the  water- 
aide.  In  f^t,  the  nature  of  ^*"-  ^"s™"-)**"""'-' 
the  repiratory  process  is  tho  same,  whether  it  be  aquatio  or 
atrial,  and  it  is  essential  in  each  case  that  the  surface  of  tbe 
breathing-organ  should  be  preserved  moist.  The  process  is 
m.ore  complete  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  minute  sub- 
division of  the  vessels,  in  which  the  circulatiog  fluid  is  exposed 
to  the  levivitying  influence. 

The  land-snails  (jmlmoni/era)  have  a  long  or  air-chamber, 
formed  by  the  folding  of  the  mantle,  over  the  inferior  of  which 
the  pulmonary  vessels  are  distributed ;   this  chamber  has  a 
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round  orifice,  on  the  right  side  of  the  animal,  which  opens  and 
closes  at  irregular  intervals.  The  air  in  this  cavity  seems  to 
renew  itself  with  suflB.cient  rapidity  (by  the  law  of  difiPbsiou), 
without  any  special  mechanism. 

In  the  aquatic  shell-fish  respiration  is  performed  by  the 
mantle,  or  by  a  portion  of  it  specialised,  and  forming  a  gill 
(branchia).  It  is  aflfected  by  the  arms  in  all  the  hrachiopodaf 
while  the  mantle  serves  as  an  auxiliary.  In  the  ordinary 
bivalves  the  gills  form  two  membranous  plates  on  each  side  of 
the  body ;  the  muscular  mantle  is  still  sometimes  united,  form- 
ing a  chamber  with  two  orifices,  into  one  of  which  the  water 
flows,  whilst  it  escapes  from  the  other ;  there  is  a  third  opening 
in  front  for  the  foot,  but  this  in  no  wise  influences  the  branchisd 
circulation.  Sometimes  the  orifices  are  drawn  out  into  long 
tubes  or  siphons,  especially  in  those  shell-fish  which  burrow  in 
sand  (Figs.  19  and  7). 


rig.  19.    Bivalve  with  long  siphons.* 

Those  bivalves  which  have  no  siphons,  and  even  those  in 
which  the  mantle  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  are  provided  with 
valves  or  folds  which  render  the  respiratory  channels  just  as 
complete  in  effect.  These  currents  are  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  valves,  which  is  only  done 
in  moving,  or  in  efforts  to  expel  irritating  particles,  f 

In  some  of  the  gasteropoda  the  respiratory  organs  form  tufts, 
exposed  on  the  back  and  sides  (as  in  the  nudihrancha),  or  pro- 
tected by  a  fold  of  the  mantle  (as  in  the  inferohranchs  and 
tectibranchs  of  Cuvier).J.    But  in  most  the  mantle  is  inflected, 

*  Fig.  19.  Psammobia  vespertina^  Chemn.  after  Poli,  reduced  one-half.  TTio  anotM 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  current ;  r  s,  respiratory  siphon  ;  e  9,  excurrent  sijpfaai; 
/,  foot. 

t  If  a  river-mussel  be  placed  in  a  glass  of  water,  and  fine  sand  let  fall  gently  ovff 
its  respiratory  orifices,  the  particles  will  be  seen  to  rebound  from  the  vicinity  of  Un 
upper  aperture,  whilst  they  enter  the  lower  one  rapidly.  But  as  this  kind  of  food  ii 
not  palatable,  the  creature  will  soon  give  a  plunge  with  its  foot,  and  cloaing  its  vahrM* 
spirt  the  water  (and  with  it  the  sand)  from  both  orifices ;  the  motion  of  the  foot  is,  of 
course,  intended  to  change  its  position. 

X  Mi,  (.'ollingwood  (Annals  of  Nat.  Hi^t.  for  1861),  in  discussing  what  fonctiontlieM 

^ufts  OT  papillae  perform,  concludes  that  morphologically  and  physiologically  theyfit 

not  branchito. 
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and  forms  a  vaulted  chamber  over  the  back  of  the  neck,  in 
which  are  contained  the  pectinated  or  plume-like  gills  (Fig.  68). 
In  the  carnivorous  gasteropods  {sijphonostomata)  the' water 
passes  into  this  chamber  through  a  siphon ,  formed  by  a  pro- 
longation of  the  upper  margin  of  the  mantle,  and  protected  by 
the  canal  of  the  sheU ;  after  traversing  the  length  of  the  giQ,  it 
returns  and  escapes  through  a  posterior  siphon,  generally  less 
developed,  but  very  long  in  ovulum  volva,  and  forming  a  tubular 
spine  in  typhis. 

In  the  plant-eating  sea-snails  {hoJostomata)  there  is  no  true 
siphon,  but  one  of  the  **  neck-lappets  "  is  sometimes  curled  up 
and  performs  the  same  office,  as  in  palvdina  and  ampullaria 
(Fig.  109).  The  in-coming  and  out-going  currents  in  the 
branchial  chamber  are  kept  apart  by  a  valve-like  fringe,  con- 
tinued from  the  neck-lappet.  The  out-current  is  still  more 
effectually  isolated  in  fissurelUif  haliotisy  and  dentaliumy  where 
it  escapes  by  a  hole  in  the  shell,  far  removed  from  the  point  at 
which  it  entered.  Near  this  outlet  are  the  anal,  renal,  and 
generative  orifices. 

The  cephalopods  have  two  or  four  plume-like  gills,  sym- 
metrically placed  in  a  branchial  chamber,  situated  on  the  under- 
side of  the  body ;  the  opening  is  in  front,  and  occupied  by  a 
funnel^  which,  in  the  nautilus,  closely  resembles  the  siphon  of 
the  paludina,  but  has  its  edges  united  in  the  cuttle-fishes.  The 
free  edge  of  the  mantle  is  so  adapted  that  it  allows  the  water  to 
enter  the  branchial  chamber  on  each  side  of  the  funnel :  its 
muscular  walls  then  contract  and  force  the  water  through  the 
funnel,  an  arrangement  chiefly  subservient  to  locomotion.* 
Mr.  Bowerbank  has  observed  that  the  eledone  makes  twenty 
respirations  per  minute  when  resting  quietly  in  a  basin  of  water. 

In  most  instances,  the  water  on  the  surface  of  the  gills  is 
changed  by  ciliary  action  alone ;  in  the  cephalopoda  and  salpians 
it  is  renewed  by  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
respiratory  chamber,  as  in  the  vertebrate  animals. 

The  respiratory  system  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  the 
economy  of  the  moUusca,  and  its  modifications  afford  most 
valuable  characters  in  classification.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  Cuvierian  classes  are  based  on  a  variety  of  particulars,  and 
are  very  unequal  in  importance ;  but  the  orders  are  characterised 
by  their  respiratory  conditions,  and  are  of  much  more  nearly 
equal  value. 

*  A  very  efficient  means  of  locomotion  in  the  slender  pointed  calaxcaiios,  nhich 
dart  backwards  with  the  recoil,  like  rockets. 

n'2 
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Obdsbs.  Classes. 

^Dibranchiata.    Owen.  . 

Tetrabranchiata.  Owen.  {.Cephalopoda. 

Nucloobranchiata.    Bl.  -v 

Prosobranchiata.    M.  Edw.        f 
Putononifera.    Cur.  /Gabtkbopoda. 

Opisthobranchiata.    M.  Edw.    ^ 
Aporobranchiata.    Bl.  Ptbbopoda. 

j'Palliobranchiata.    Bl.  Bsachiopoda. 

ACEPHALA /Lamellibranchiata.    BL  Cowchifeea. 

/^Heterobranchiata.    BL  Tukicata. 

The  Shell,  The  relation  of  the  shell  to  the  breathing-organ  is 
very  intimate :  indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  pneumM-tikeUion, 
being  essentially  a  calcified  portion  of  the  mantle,  of  which  the 
breathing-organ  is  at  most  a  specialised  part.* 

The  shell  is  so  characteristic  of  the  mollusca  that  they  have 
been  commonly  called  **testacea"  (from  fcsto,  **a  shell")  in 
scientific  books ;  and  the  popular  name  of  **  shell-fish,"  though 
not  quite  accurate,  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  other  epithet  in 
common  use.  In  one  whole  class,  however,  and  in  seyeral 
families,  there  is  nothing  that  would  be  popularly  recognised  as 
a  shell. 

Shells  are  said  to  be  eodemal  when  the  animal  is  contained  in 
them,  and  internal  when  they  are  concealed  in  the  mantle ;  the 
latter,  as  well  as  the  shell-less  species,  being  called  naJeed 
molluscs. 

Three-fourths  of  the  mollusca  are  univalve,  or  have  but  one 
shell;  the  others  are  mostly  hivalve,  or  have  two  shells;  the 
pholads  have  accessory  plates,  and  the  shell  of  chiton  consists  of 
eight  pieces.  Most  of  the  multivalvea  of  old  authors  were 
aiiiiculate  animals  {cirripedes),  erroneously  included  with  the 
moUuscaf  which  they  resemble  only  in  outward  appearance. 

All,  except  the  argonaut,  acquire  a  rudimental  shell  before 
they  are  hatched,  which  becomes  the  nu,cleu8  of  the  adult  shell ; 
it  is  often  differently  shaped  and  coloured  from  the  rest  of  the 
shell,  and  hence  the  fry  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  distinct 
species  from  their  parents. 

In  cymha  (Fig.  20)  the  nucleus  is  large  and  irregular;  in 

*  In  its  most  rednced  form  the  shell  is  only  a  hollow  cone,  or  plate,  protecting  At 
breathing  organ  and  heart,  as  in  limcuxt  testacetla,  carinaria.  Its  peculiar  featoM 
always  relate  to  the  condition  of  the  breathing-organ;  and  in  terebrahtla  and 
pelonaia  it  beuomes  identified  with  the  gill.  In  the  nudibranchs  the  vaacnlar  mantle 
performs  wholly  or  in  part  the  respiratory  office.  In  the  cephalopoda  the  shell  becomei 
complicated  by  the  addition  of  a  distinct,  internal,  chambered  porticm  iphragmoeaiu), 
wbiat  is  properly  a  visceral  skeleton ;  in  spirtUa  the  shell  is  reduced  to  this  part. 
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fn»ti»  antiqiau  it  ia  cylindrical;  in  the  pyramiddlidce  it  ia 
oblique ;  and  it  is  spiral  in  carinaria,  atlaata,  and  many  limpets, 
vhich  are  symmetrical  wlieu  adult. 

The  rudimentary  eholl  of  the  nudibrancTu  is  shed  at  an.  early 
age,  and  never  replaced.  In  this  respoct  the  molln^cnn  fihell 
differa  entjroly  from  the  shell  of  the  crab 
and  other  ^ticulate  animals,  whioh  is 
periodically  cast  off  and  renewed. 

In  the  biyalTBs  the  embryonic  ahoU  forms 
the  umbo  of  each  valye ;  it  is  often  very  un- 
like the  after-growth,  as  in  unio  jnctorum,  . 
ej/dat  hfiulowiaTia,  and  pecten  pusio.  In  [. 
attached  shells,  like  the  oj^tor  and  anomia, 
the  umbo  freq^aently  presents  an  exact  imita- 
tion of  the  surface  to  which  the  young  shell 
orignally  adhered. 

Shells  are  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  aniinal  matter. 
The  source  of  this  lime  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
tJieir  food.  Uodem  inquiries  into  organic 
chemistry  have  shown  that  vegetables  derive 
their  elements  from  the  mineral  kingdom 
(air.  water,  and  lie  soil),  and  animals  theirs  ^-  "^  '*''^" 
from  the  vegetable.  The  sea-weed  filters  the  salt  water,  and 
separates  lime  as  well  as  organic  elements ;  and  lime  is  one  of 
the  most  abundant  mineral  matters  in  land  plants.  From  this 
source  t^e  moUutca  obtain  lime  in  abundance,  and,  indeed, 
we  find  frequent  instances  of  shells  becoming  unnaturally 
thickened  through  the  superabundance  of  this  earth  in  their 
aystems.  On  Uie  other  hand,  instances  occur  of  thin  and 
delicate-shelled  varieties  in  still,  deep  wator,  or  on  clay  bottoms; 
whilst  in  those  districts  which  are  wholly  destitute  of  lime, 
like  the  Lizard  in  Cornwall,  and  similar  tracts  of  magnesian- 
silicate  in  Asia  Minor,  there  are  no  mollusoa. — {Forbes.) 

The  textoro  of  sheila  is  various  and  oharacteristio.  Some, 
when  broken,  present  a  dull  lustre  lika  marble  or  china,  and 
are  termed  porcellanotu ;  others  are  pearly  or  naereout;  some 
have  a  fibroui  structure ;  some  are  homy,  and  otherB  glaaiy  and 
tratuluamt. 

The  nacrtoui  shells  are  formed  by  alternate  layers  of  very 
thin  membrane  and  carbonate  of  lime,  but  this  alone  does  not 
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^ve  the  pearly  lustre,  which  appears  to  depend  on  minute 
undulations  of  the  layers,  represented  in  Fig.  23.  This  lustre 
has  been  successfully  imitated  on  engraved  steel  buttons. 
Nacreous  shells,  when  polished,  form  "mother  of  pearl;" 
when  digested  in  weak  acid  they  leave  a  membraneous  residue 
which  retains  the  original  form  of  the  shell.  This  is  the  most 
easily  destructible  of  shell-textures,  and  in  some  geological 
formations  we  find  only  casts  of  the  nacreous  shells,  whilst 
those  of  fibrous  texture  are  completely  preserved. 

Pearh  are  produced  by  many  bivalves,  especially  by  the 
Oriental  pearl-mussel  {avicula  margaritifera),  and  one  of  the 
British  river  mussels  {unto  margarifi/ertis).  They  are  also  found 
occasionally  in  the  common  oyster,  in  anodonta  cygneay  pinna 
nohiliSy  mytilua  eduUsy  or  common  mussel,  and  in  apondyltu 
gijederojpus.  In  these  they  are  generally  of  a  green  or  rose 
colour.  The  pearls  found  in  area  noce  are  violet,  and  in  anomia 
cejpa  purple.  They  are  similar  in  structure  to  the  shell,  and, 
like  it,  consist  of  three  layers ;  but  what  is  the  innermost  layer 
in  the  shell  is  placed  on  the  outside  in  the  pearl.  The  iridescence 
is  duo  to  light  falling  upon  the  out-cropping  edges  of  partially 
transparent  corrugated  plates.  The  thinner  and  more  trans- 
parent the  plates  the  more  beautiful  is  the  iridescent  lustre; 
and  this  is  said  to  be  the  reason  why  sea  pearls  excel  those 
obtained  from  fresh-water  molluscs.  Besides  the  furrows 
formed  by  the  corrugated  surface  there  are  a  number  of  fine 
dark  lines  (ttVo  i^ich  apart),  which  may  add  to  the  lustrous 
efiect.  In  some  pearls  these  lines  run  from  polo  to  pole  like 
the  longitudes  on  the  globe ;  in  others  they  run  in  various 
directions ;  and  in  a  few  the  lines  on  the  same  pearl  have 
difierent  directions,  so  that  they  cross  each  other.  The  nucleus 
frequently  consists  of  a  fragment  of  a  brownish-yellow  organic 
substance,  which  behaves  in  the  same  way  as  epidermis  when 
treated  with  certain  chemical  re-agents.  Sand  is  generally  said 
to  be  the  nucleus ;  but  this  is  simply  a  conjecture  which  has 
gradually  become  regarded  as  a  fact ;  it  is  quite  the  exception 
for  sand  to  be  the  nucleus ;  as  a  general  rule  it  is  some  organic 
substance.  In  some  districts  one  kind  of  nucleus  seems  to  be 
more  common  than  another ;  at  least,  this  is  how  the  difierent 
results  obtained  by  observers  in  different  localities  may  be 
explained.  Filippi  {SulV  origine  ddle  Perle,  Translated  in 
Muller's  Archiv.  1856)  found  distoma  to  be  the  nucleus  in  many 
cases;  Kuchenmeister  found  that  the  pearls  were  most  abundant 
in  the  moUnsca  living  in  the  still  parts  of  the  river  Elster,  where 
the  water-mites   (limnochares  anodontoB"^  exi?jUd  m^ost  nume- 
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ronsly.  The  most  generally  prevalent  nucleus  appears  to  be 
tho  bodies  or  eggs  of  minute  mteraal  paraait«a  such  as  filaria, 
ditU/ma  buchejih  las  S,c  *  Completely  epherical  pearls  can 
only  be  lormed  loose  m  the  miisclea  or  other  soft  parts  of  the 
animal  Iho  Chmeae  obtam  them  artificially  by  introducing 
into  tbe  hvmg  mus'iel  foreign  ubstancea  such  aa  pieces  of 
mother-of  pearl  fixed  to  wires  wtich  thus  become  coated  with 
e  biilliaiit  material 


Fiff.ai.    PiMia.  Fig.  Sa.    Tertbratala.  Fig.  23,    P*»ri,t 

Similar  prominencee  and  concrctiona^ — pearls  ■which  i 


_        _         e  formed   inside  porcellanous    shells; 

variable  in  colour  as  the  aurfaces  on  which  they  are  fonned.J 

The  fibroits  ahells  couaiat  of  succ^asive  layers  of  prismatic 
cella  containing  translucent  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  the  cells  of 
each  aucceaaive  layer  correapond,  so  that  tio  shell,  especially 
when  TOry  tliick  (aa  in  ti.e  fossil  iTUXeramtte  and  tricMtes),  will 
break  up  vertically  into  tragmente,  exhibiting  on  their  edgea  a 
structure  like  arragonite,  or  satin-spar.  Horizontal  sections 
exhibit  a  cellular  network,  with  here  and  there  a  dark  cell, 
which  is  empty  (Pig.  21). 

The  oyster  haa  a  laminated  structure,  owing  to  the  irregular 
aoonmulation  of  the  cells  in  its  successive  layers,  and  breaks 
up  into  horizontal  plates. 

In  the  buring-shella  (pholadidar)  the  carbonate  of  lime  has  an 
atomic  arrangement  like  arragonite,  which  is  considerably 
harder  than  calcareous  apar ;  in  other  cases  the  difference 
in  bardaess  depends  on  the  proportion  of  animal  matter  and  the 
n  which  the  layers  are  aggregated.J 
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In  many  bivalve  shells  there  occurs  a  minute  tubular  struc- 
tti/re,  which  is  very  conspicuous  in  some  sections  of  pinna  and 
oyster-shell.  This  tubular  structure  is  frequently  occasioned 
by  the  growth  of  a  confervoid  sponge,  hence  great  care  is 
required  in  determining  whether  the  perforations  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  shell. 

The  hrachiopoda  exhibit  a  characteristic  structure  by  which 
the  smallest  fragment  of  their  shells  may  be  determined ;  it 
consists  of  elongated  and  curved  cells  matted  together,  and 
often  perforated  by  circular  holes,  arranged  in  quincunx  order 
(Fig.  22). 

But  the  most  complex  shell-structure  is  presented  by  the 
porcellanotis  gasteropoda.  These  consist  of  three  strata  which 
readily  separate  in  fossil  shells,  on  account  of  the  removal  of 

their  animal  cement.  In  Pig. 
24,  a  represents  the  outer,  h 
the  middle,  and  c  the  inner 
stratum;  they  may  be  seen 
also  in  Fig.  25.  Each  of 
these  three  strata  is  com- 
posed of  very  numerous  ver- 

A        "^^^^^^^^^K    ^^^  plates,  like  cards  placed 
«  r  c  ^  on  edge ;   and  the  direction 

of   the  plates  is  sometimes 
Fig.  24.  Sections  of  a  Cone.*  transverse    in     the    central 

stratum,  and  lengthwise  in  the  outer  and  inner  (as  in  cyproea, 
cassis,  ampullaria,  and  hulimtLs),  or  longitudinal  in  the  middle 
layer  and  transverse  in  the  others  (e.  g.  conus,  pyrula,  oliva,  and 
voluta). 

Each  plate,  too,  is  composed  of  a  series  of  prismatic  cells, 
arranged  obliquely  (45®),  and  their  direction  being  changed  in 
the  successive  plates,  they  cross  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Tertiary  fossils  best  exhibit  this  structure,  either  at  their  broken 
edge,  or  in  polished  sections. — {Bowerlxmk,)^ 

The  argonaut-shell  and  the  bone  of  the  cuttle-fish  have  a 
peculiar  structure;  and  t^e  Hippurite  is  distinguished  by  a 


*  Sections  of  Conus  ponderonts.  Brag.,  from  the  Miocene  of  the  Touraine.  A, 
longitudinal  section  of  a  fragment ;  B,  complete  horizontal  section ;  a,  oater  layer ;  6, 
middle ;  c,  inner  layer;  d^ «,/,  lines  of  growth. 

t  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  fossil  shells  are  often  pseudomorpfums^  or  mere 
casts,  in  spar  or  chalcedony,  of  cavitiee  once  occupied  by  shells ;  such  are  the  fossils 
found  at  Blackdown,  and  many  of  the  London  clay  fossils  at  Barton.  The  Palnozoic 
fossils  are  often  metamorpkie^  or  hare  mideigoae  a  re-arrangement  of  their  particlefs 
like  the  Tocia  in  which  they  occur. 
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cancellated  texture,  unlike  any  other  shell,   except  perhaps 
some  of  the  cardiaceod  and  chamacece. 

Epidermis,  All  shells  have  an  outer  coat  of  animal  matter 
called,  the  ** epidermis"  (or  periostracv/m),  sometimes  thin  and 
transparent,  at  others  thick  and  opaque.  It  is  thick  and  olive- 
coloured  in  all  fresh- water  shells  and  in  many  arctic  sea-shells 
(e.  g.  cyprina  and  aatarte)  ;*the  colours  of  the  land-shells  often 
depend  on  it ;  sometimes  it  is  silky  as  in  helix  sericea^  or  fringed 
with  hairs  as  in  trichotropis ;  in  the  whelk  and  some  species  of 
triton  and  conns  it  is  thick  and  rough,  like  coarse  cloth,  and  in 
some  modiolas  it  is  drawn  out  into  long  beard-like  filaments. 

In  the  cowry  and  other  molluscs  with  large  mantle  lobes  the 
epidermis  is  more  or  less  covered  up  by  an  additional  layer  of 
shell  deposited  externally. 

The  epidexmis  has  life,  but  not  sensation,  like  the  human 
scarf-skin ;  and  it  protects  the  shell  against  the  influence  of  the 
weather  and  chemical  agents ;  it  soon  fades  or  is  destroyed  after 
the  death  of  the  animal  in  situations  where,  whilst  living,  it 
would  have  undergone  no  change.  In  the  bivalves  it  is 
organically  connected  with  the  margin  of  the  mantle. 

It  is  most  developed  in  shells  which  frequent  damp  situations, 
cunongst  decaying  leaves,  and  in  fresh-water  shells.  All  fresh 
waters  are  more  or  less  saturated  with  carbonic-acid  gas,  and 
in  limestone  countries  hold  so  much  lime  in  solution  as  to 
deposit  it  in  the  form  of  tufa  on  the  mussels  and  other  shells.* 
But  in  the  absence  of  lime  to  neutralise  the  acid  the  water  acts 
on  the  shells,  and  would  dissolve  them  entirely  if  it  were  not 
for  their  protecting  epidermis.  As  it  is,  we  can  often  recognise 
fresh-water  shells  by  the  erosion  of  those  parts  where  the 
epidermis  was  thinnest,  namely,  the  points  of  the  spiral  sheUs 
and  the  umhonea  of  the  bivalves,  those  being  also  the  parts 
longest  exposed.  Specimens  of  melanopais  and  bithynia  become 
truncated  again  and  again  in  the  course  of  their  growth,  until 
the  adults  are  sometimes  only  half  the  length  they  should  be, 
and  the  discoidal  planorhis  sometimes  becomes  perforated  by 
the  removal  of  its  inner  whorls ;  in  these  cases  the  animal 
closes  the  break  in  its  shell  with  new  layers.  Some  of  the 
luxios  thicken  their  umbones  enormously,  and  form  a  layer  of 
animal  matter  with  each  new  layer  of  shell,  so  that  the  river 
action  is  arrested  at  a  succession  of  steps. 

*  As  at  Tlsbary,  in  Wiltshire,  where  remarkable  specimens   of   anodons  were 
obtained  by  the  late  Miss  Benett. 
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FOfiMATION  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  SHELL. 

The  shell,  as  before  Bfated,  ia  formed  by  the  viantlf;  indeed, 
each  layer  of  it  was  once  a  portion  of  the  mantle,  either  in  the 
form  of  a  simple  membrane  or  as  a  layer  of  cells ;  and  each 
layer  was  successively  calcified  (or  hardened  with  carbonate  of 
lime)  and  thrown  off  by  the  mantle  to  unit*  with  thoEt,  pre- 
viously formed.  Being  extravascular  it  has  no  inherent  power 
of  repair. — [Carpentef.) 

The  epidermis  and  cellular  atructiires  are  formed  by  the 
margin  (or  cdiar)  of  the  mantle ;  the  membranous  and  nacreous 
layers,  by  the  thin  and  transparent  portion  which  contains  the 
viscera ;  hence  we  find  the  pearly  texture  only  as  a  lining 
inside  the  shell,  aa  in  the  jiautilus,  and  all  the  avicvtidcE  and 
turbinidis. 

H  the  margin  of  a  shell  is  fractured  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  animal,  the  injury  will  be  completely  repaired  by  the  re- 
production both  of  the  epidermis  and  of  the  outer  layer  of  shell 
with  its  proper  colour.  But  if  the  apex  is  destroyed,  or  a  hole 
made  at  a  distance  from  the  aperture,  it  will  merely  be  closed 
with  the  material  secreted  by  the  visceral  mantle.  Suci  inroads 
are  often  made  by  boring  worms  and  shell,  and  even  by  a  sponge 
{diona),  which  completely  mines  the  most  solid  shells.  In  Dr. 
Gray's  cabinet  is  the  section  of  a  cone,  in  whose  apex  a  colony 


of  lithodomi  had  settled    compell  ng  the  anunal   ia   contract 
itself  faster  than  it  could  form  shell  to  fall  up  the  void. 

JAnes  of  growth.  So  long  aa  the  animal  continues  growing 
each  new  layer  of  shell  extends  beyond  the  one  formed  before 
it ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  external  surface  becomes  marked 
wiih  hnet  of  growth.     During  wiiit«r,  or  the  season  of  rest 
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which  correaponda  to  it,  ahells  ceaae  to  grow ;  and  these  periodic 
reatiiig-plaoes  are  often  indicated  by  interruptions  of  the  other- 
viBO  reg;iilaF  lines  of  growth  and  colour,  or  by  still  raore  obvious 
eigna.  It  is  probable  that  this  pause,  or  cessation  from  growth, 
extends  inta  the  breeding  season ;  otherwise  there  would  be 
two  periods  of  growth  and  two  of  rest  in  each  yeai.  In  many 
shells  the  growiii  ia  uniform ;  but  in  others  each  stage  ia 
finished  by  the  development  of  a  fringe,  or  ridge  {varix),  or  of  a, 
row  of  apines,  aa  in  fridacna  and  vturex. — (Owen,  Grant.) 

Adult  characters.     The  attainment  of  the  full  growth  proper 
to  each  species  ia  uaually  marked  _ 

by  changes  in  (he  shell.  j-.._-^^  ff/^^^'^% 

Some  bivalvea,  lite  the  oyster  """^ 

and  grypitva  (Fig.  26),  continue 
to  increase  in  Ihickneas  long  after 
they  have  ceased  to  grow  out- 
wards; the  greatest  addition  is 
made  to  the  lower  valve,  espe- 
cially near  the  umbo ;  and  in  the 
tpmidyh,s  aome  parte  of  the  mantle  ^«'  '*•  ^""™  "'  srsiphtB.* 
secreto  more  than  otbera,  ao  that  cavities,  filled  with  fluid, 
are  left  in  the  substance  of  the  shell. 

The  adult  ieredo  and  fieftdana  close  the  end  of  (heir  buirows ; 
(he  pholtdidea  fills  up  the  great  pedal  opening  of  its  valves ; 
and  the  aspfrgillum  forms  the  porous  diac  from 
which  it  takes  ita  name.  Sculptured  shells, 
particularly  ammonitei,  and  apecies  of  Todel- 
ia/ria  and  fasm,  often  become  plain  in  the  last 
pmt  of  their  growth.  But  the  moat  oharac- 
toriatic  change  is  the  thickening  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  aperture  in  the  univalves.  The 
young  cowry  (Fig.  27)  has  a  thin,  sharp  lip, 
which  becomes  curled  inwards,  and  enormously 
thickened  and  toothed  in  the  adult;  Ihe  ptero- 
ferat  (I'l.  4,  fig.  3)  develops  it«  scorpion-like 
claws  only  wheu  full-grown ;  and  the  land- 
enails  form  a  thickened  Kp,  or  narrow  their 
aperture  with  projecting  proeeasoa,  ao  that  it  f-^,  ^_  Ynuig 
is  a  marvel  bow  thoy  pass  in  and  out,  and  how  cowrj.i 

they  can  exclude  their  eggs  (e.g.  PI,  12,  fig.  4,  anaaUma;  and 
Fig.  5,  helix  Mrsuia). 


'  Fig.  38.    Section  of  grypluia  inc 
t  C^prta  testudinaria,  L.,  yau^. 
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Yet  at  this  time  they  would  seem  to  require  more  space 
and  accommodation  in  their  houses  than  before,  and  there  are 
several  curious  ways  in  which  this  is  obtained.  The  neritidoe 
and  auriculidce  dissolve  all  the  internal  spiral  column  *  of  their 
shells;  the  cone  (Fig.  24,  B)  removes  all  but  a  paper-like 
portion  of  its  inner  whorls ;  the  cowry  goes  still  further,  and 
continues  removing  the  internal  layers  of  its  shell- wall,  and 
depositing  new  layers  externally  with  its  overlapping  mantle 
(Fig.  93),  until,  in  some  cases,  all  resemblance  to  the  young 
shell  is  lost  in  the  adult. 

The  power  which  molluscs  possess  of  dissolving  portions  of 
their  own  shells  is  also  exhibited  by  the  murices  in  removing 
those  spines  from  their  whorls  which  interfere  with  their  growth  ; 
and  by  the  purpurce  and  others  in  wearing  away  the  wall  of 
their  aperture.  The  agency  in  these  cases  is  supposed  to  be 
chemical.  Some  support  is  given  to  this  view  by  the  composi- 
tion of  the  saliva  of  dolium  galea  (closely  allied  to  the  purpuras), 
which  has  been  examined  by  Professor  Troschel.  A  chemical 
analysis  showed  that  it  contained  a  minute  proportion  only  of 
organic  matter,  and  consisted  of  94  per  cent,  of  water,  the 
remainder  being  almost  entirely  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids, 
and  the  sulphates  of  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda.  The  secretion 
is  apparently  not  used  to  assist  digestion,  since  minute  cal- 
careous shells  were  found  in  the  stomach  uninjured.  It  is  not 
need  for  perforating  stones ;  and  what  its  function  is  remains 
uncertain.  We  mention  these  facts  here  to  show  that  dilute 
acids  are  secreted,  which  in  some  cases  may  be  used  for  dis- 
solving away  the  shell.  The  saliva,  however,  has  no  effect  on 
the  inside  of  the.  shell  of  the  dolium;  indeed,  it  is  said  to  be 
unalterable  by  strong  acids.  {MoriatabeTichte  der  Academie  in 
Berlin,  1854,  p.  486). 

Decollated  shells.  It  frequently  happens  that  as  spiral  shells 
become  adult  they  cease  to  occupy  the  upper  part  of  their 
cavity;  the  space  thus  vacated  is  sometimes  filled  with  solid 
shell,  as  in  ma^ilus ;  or  it  is  partitioned  off,  as  in  vermetu^, 
eiwmphalus,  turritella,  and  triton  (Fig.  62).  The  deserted  apex 
is  sometimes  very  thin,  and  becoming  dead  and  brittle,  it 
breaks  away,  leaving  the  shell  truncated  or  decollated.  This 
happens  constantly  with  the  truncatelUe,  cylindrellcBy  and  bulimus 
decollatus;  amongst  the  fresh- water  shells  it  depends  upon 
local  circumstances,  but  is  very  common  with  pirena  and 
cerithidea. 

Forms  of  shells.    These  will  be  described  particularly  under 
*  Thiei  b  sometimes  done  by  the  hennit-crab  to  the  shell  it  occupies. 
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each  claSs ;  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  in  the  mollnscan 
shell  (as  in  the  vertebrate  skeleton)  indications  are  afforded  of 
many  of  the  leading  affinities  and  structural  peculiarities  of  the 
animal.  It  may  sometimes  be  difficult  to  determine  the  genus 
of  a  shell,  especially  when  its  form  is  very  simple ;  but  this 
results  more  from  the  imperfection  of  our  technicalities  and 
systems  than  from  any  want  of  co-ordination  in  the  animal 
and  its  shell. 

Monetrodtiea,  The  whorls  of  spiral  shells  are  sometimes 
separated  by  the  interference  of  foreign  substances,  which 
adhere  to  them  when  young ;  the  garden-snail  has  been  found 
in  this  condition,  and  less  complete  instances  are  common 
amongst  sea>  shells.  Discoidal  shells  occasionally  become  spiral 
(as  in  specimens  of  planorbis  found  at  Rochdale),  or  irregular 
in  their  growth,  owing  to  an  unhealthy  condition.  The  discoidal 
ammonites  sometimes  show  a  slight  tendency  to  become  spiral, 
and  more  rarely  become  unsymmetrical,  and  have  the  keel  on 
one  side  instead  of  in  the  middle. 

All  attached  shells  are  liable  to  interference  in  their  growth, 
and  malformations  consequent  on  their  situation  in  cavities,  or 
from  coming  in  contact  with  rocks.  The  dreissena  polymorpha 
distorts  the  other  fresh- water  mussels  by  fastening  their  valves 
with  its  hyaaua  ;  and  halani  sometimes  produce  strange  protu- 
berances on  the  back  of  the  cowry,  to  which  they  have  attached 
themselves  when  young.* 

In  the  miocene  tertiaries  of  Asia  Minor,  Professor  Forbes 
discovered  whole  races  of  neritina,  paludinay  and  melanopsia, 
with  whorls  ribbed  or  keeled,  as  if  through  the  unhealthy  in- 
fluence of  brackish  water.  The  fossil  periwinkles  of  the 
Norwich  Crag  are  similarly  distorted,  probably  by  the  access  of 
fresh  water;  parallel  cases  occur  at  the  present  day  in  the 
Baltic. 

Reversed  shells.  Left-handed  or  reversed  varieties  of  spiral 
shells  have  been  met  with  in  some  of  the  very  common  species, 
like  the  whelk  and  garden-snail.  Bidimus  dtrinvs  is  as  often 
sinistral  as  dextral ;  and  a  reversed  variety  of  fusus  antiquus 
was  more  common  than  the  normal  form  in  the  pliocene  sea. 
Other  shells  are  constantly  reversed,  as  pyruLa  perversay  many 
species  oi  pupa,  and  the  entire  genera,  clausilia,  physa,  and 
tri/oris.      Bivalves  less  distinctly  exhibit  variations  of  this 

*  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  heiix  terrestris  (Chemn.)  with  a  small  stick 
fMUBing  through  it,  and  projecting  from  the  apex  and  umbilicus.  Mr.  Pickering  has, 
in  bis  collection,  a  helix  hortensis  which  got  entangled  in  a  nut-shell  when  youn^^ttsvd 
growing  too  large  to  escape,  had  to  endure  the  incuVMB  U>  tko  <^Cl  oi  V\&  Qa?j%. 
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kind ;  but  the  attached  valve  of  chama  has  its  umho  t?t!rned  to 
the  right  or  left  indifferently ;  and  of  two  specimens  of  lucina 
childreni  in  the  British  Museum,  one  has  the  right,  the  other 
the  left  valve  flat. 

The  colours  of  shells  are  usually  confined  to  the  surface  beneath 
the  epidermis,  and  are  secreted  by  the  border  of  the  mantle, 
which  often  exhibits  similar  tints  and  patterns  (e.g.  voluta 
undulatay  Fig.  89).  Occasionally  the  inner  strata  of  porcel- 
lanous  shells  are  diflferently  coloured  from  the  exterior,  and  the 
makers  of  shell-cameos  avail  themselves  of  this  difference  to 
produce  white  or  rose-coloured  figures  on  a  dark  ground.* 

The  secretion  of  colour  by  the  mantle  depends  greatly  on  the 
action  of  light;  shallow- water  shells  are,  as  a  class,  warmer 
and  brighter  coloured  than  those  from  deep  water ;  and  bivalves 
which  are  habitually  fixed  or  stationary  (like  spondylus  and 
pecten  pleuronectes)  have  the  upper  valve  richly  tinted,  whilst 
the  lower  one  is  colourless.  The  backs  of  most  spiral  shells 
are  darker  than  the  under  sides ;  but  in  ianthina  the  base  of 
the  shell  is  habitually  turned  upwards,  and  is  deeply  dyed  with 
violet.  Some  colours  are  more  permanent  than  others ;  the  red 
spots  on  the  naticas  and  nerites  are  commonly  preserved  in 
tertiary  and  oolitic  fossils,  and  even  in  one  example  (of  n.  sitb- 
costaia^  Schl.)  from  Devonian  limestone.     Terebratula  hastata, 

and  some  pectens  of  the  car- 
boniferous period,  retain  their 
markings ;  the  orthoceras  angu- 
h'fems  of  the  Devonian  beds  has 
zig-zag  bands  of  colour  ;  and  a 
terebratula  of  the  same  age, 
from  Arctic  North  America,  is 
ornamented  with  several  rows 
of  dark  red  spots. 
ms.2S.    Trochusziziphinus.t  The  operculum.     Most  spiral 

shells  have  an  operculum,  or  lid,  with  which  to  close  the  aper- 
ture when  they  withdraw  for  shelter  {See  Gasteropoda).  It  is 
developed  on  a  particular  lobe  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot. 


*  Cameos,  in  the  British  Museara,  carved  on  the  shell  of  cassis  comuta,  are  white 
on  an  orange  ground  ;  on  c.  tvberosay  and  madagascariensis,  wliite  upon  dark  claret* 
colour ;  on  e.  rufa,  pale  salmon-colour  on  orange ;  and  on  stromUtis  gigas,  yellow  on 
pink.  By  filing  some  of  the  olives  (e.g.  oliva  vtriculus)  they  may  be  made  into  very 
different-coloured  shells. 

t  Trochus  ziziphinits,  from  the  original,  taken  in  Pegwell  Bay  abundantly.  This 
species  exhibits  small  tentacular  processes,  neck-lappets,  side-lappets,  tentacular 
fiJamentSf  and  ao  opeTCvUgeroua  lobe. 
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and  consists  of  homy  layers,  sometimes  hardened  with  shelly 
matter  (Fig.  28). 

It  has  been  considered  by  Adanson,  and  more  recently  by 
Dr.  Gray,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  dextral  valve  of  the  conchi- 
fera;  but  however  similar  in  appearance,  its  anatomical  relations 
are  altogether  different.  In  position  it  represents  the  hyaaua  of 
the  bivalves  (Loven) ;  and  in  function  it  is  like  the  plug  with 
which  unattached  specimens  of  byaso-arca  close  their  aperture. 
— {Forbes). 

Homologies  of  the  shell,*  The  shell  is  so  simple  a  structure 
tliat  its  modifications  present  few  points  for  comparison ;  but 
even  these  are  not  wholly  understood,  or  free  from  doubt.  The 
bivalve  shell  may  be  compared  to  the  outer  tunic  of  the  asddian, 
cut  open  and  converted  into  separable  valves.  In  the  conchifera 
this  division  of  the  mantle  is  vertical,  and  the  valves  are  right 
and  left.  In  the  brachiopoda  the  separation  is  horizontal,  and 
the  valves  are  dorsal  and  ventral.  The  monomyarian  bivalves 
lie  habitually  on  one  side  (Hke  the  pleuronectidce  among  fishes) ; 
and  their  shells,  though  really  right  and  left,  are  termed 
**  upper"  and  *' lower"  valves.  The  univalve  shell  is  the 
equivalent  of  both  valves  of  the  bivalve.  In  the  ptcropoda  it 
consists  of  dorsal  and  ventral  plates,  comparable  with  the 
valves  of  terebratula.  In  the  gasteropoda  it  is  equivalent  to 
both  valves  of  the  conchifera  united  above. f  The  nautilus  shell 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  gasteropod ;  but  whilst  its  chambers 
are  shadowed  forth  in  many  spiral  shells,  the  siphuncle  is  some- 
thing additional ;  and  the  entire  shell  of  the  cuttle-fish  and 
argonaut  \  have  no  known  equivalent  or  parallel  in  the  other 
molluscous  classes.  Tho  student  might  imagine  a  resemblance 
in  the  shell  of  the  orthoceras  to  a  back-  bone.  The  phragmocone 
is  the  representative  of  the  calcareous  axis  (or  splanchno- skeleton) 
©f  a  coral,  such  as  amplexus  or  siphonophyllia. 

Temperature  and  hybernation.  Observations  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  moUusca  are  still  wanted ;  it  is  known,  however,  to 
vary  with  the  medium  in  which  they  live,  and  to  be  sometimes 
a  degree  or  two  higher  or  lower  than  the  external  temperature ; 


•  Parts  ■whicli  coiTCspond  in  tlieir  real  nature — (tlieir  origin  and  development) — 
are  tenned  homologous ;  those  which  agree  merely  in  appearance,  or  office,  ai-e  said  to 
be  analogous. 

t  Compare  fissurella  or  trochus  (Fig.  28)  with  Upton  squamosum  (Fig,  12).  The 
disk  of  hipponyx  is  analogous  to  the  ventral  plate  of  hyaUea  and  terebratula. 

%  The  argonaut  shell  is  compared  by  Mr.  Adams  to  the  nidamental  capsules  of  the 
whelk;  a  better  anal  '^.ue  would  have  been  found  in  the  raft  of  the  iantMua>"««Viw^\.N» 
secreted  by  the  foot  of  tlie  animal,  and  senes  to  /Zont  lV\e  e^g-c\x\j6v\ft«>. 
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witli  snails  (in  cool  weather)  it  is  generally  a  degree  or  two 
higher. 

The  moUusca  of  temperate  and  cold  climates  are  subject  to 
hyhemaUon;  during  which  state  the  heart  ceases  to  beat, 
respiration  is  nearly  suspended,  and  injuries  are  not  healed. 
They  also  cestivate,  or  fall  into  a  summer  sleep  when  the  heat  is 
great ;  but  in  this  the  animal  functions  are  much  less  inter- 
n\pted. — {Mailer.) 

BeprodiLction  of  lost  parts.  It  appears  from  the  experiments 
of  Spallanzani,  that  snails,  whose  ocular  tentacles  have  been 
destroyed,  reproduce  them  completely  in  a  few  weeks ;  others 
have  repeated  the  trial  with  a  like  result.  But  there  is  some 
doubt  whether  the  renewal  takes  place  if  the  brain  of  the  animal 
be  removed  as  well  as  its  horns.  Madame  Power  has  made 
similar  observations  upon  various  marine  snails,  alid  has  found 
that  portions  of  the  foot,  mantle,  and  tentacles,  were  renewed. 
Mr.  Hancock  states  that  the  species  of  eolia  are  apt  to  make  a 
meal  off  each  other's  papilloBj  and  that,  if  confined  in  stale 
water,  they  become  sickly  and  lose  those  organs ;  in  both  cases 
they  are  quickly  renewed  under  favourable  circumstances. 

Viviparous  reproduction.  This  happens  in  a  few  species  of 
gasteropods,  through  the  retention  of  the  eggs  in  the  oviduct, 
until  the  young  have  attained  a  considerable  growth.  It  also 
appears  to  take  place  in  the  acephalans,  because  their  eggs  gene- 
rally remain  within  some  part  of  the  shell  of  the  parent  until 
hatched. 

Oviparous  reprodu^dion.  The  sexes  are  distinct  in  the  most 
highly  organised  (or  dioecious)  mollusca ;  they  are  united  in  the 
(monoecious)  land-snails,  pteropods,  opisthobranchs,  and  in  some 
of  the  conchifers.  The  prosobranchs  pair ;  but  in  the  dioecious 
acephalans,  the  spermatozoa  are  merely  discharged  into  the 
water,  and  are  inhaled  with  the  respiratory  currents  by  the 
other  sex.  The  monoecious  land-snails  require  reciprocal 
union;  the  limneids  unite  in  succession,  forming  floating 
chains. 

The  e^gs  of  the  land-snails  are  separate,  and  protected  by  a 
shell,  which  is  sometimes  albuminous  and  flexible,  at  others 
calcareous  and  brittle ;  those  of  the  fresh- water  species  are  soft, 
mucous,  and  transparent.  The  spawn  of  the  sea-snails  consists 
of  large  numbers  of  eggs,  adhering  together  in  masses,  or  spread 
out  in  the  shape  of  a  strap  or  ribbon,  in  which  the  eggs  are 
arranged  in  rows ;  this  nidamental  ribbon  is  sometimes  coiled 
up  spirally,  like  a  watch-spring,  and  attached  by  one  of  its 
edgvs,     liie  eggs  of  the  camiTorous  gasteropods  are  enclosed 
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m  tough  albuminous  capsnlee,  each  oontaining  nnmerotis  germs ; 
tiieeeare  deposited  Bingly,  orinrows,  or  agglutinated  in  groups, 
equalling  tie  parent  ani- 
mal in  balk  (Fig.  83}.  The 
nidamental  capsuleB  of  the 
cuttle-fish  are  cluatered 
like  grapes,  each  con- 
taining but  one  embryo; 
those  of  the  calamary  are 
grouped  in  radiating 
nmsaea,  each  elongated 
capsule  containing  30  or 
40  ova.  The  material 
with  which  the  eggs  are 
thus  cemented  together,  or  „    „    , 

enveloped,  is  secreted  by  -o  i- 

the  ttidaToejiial  gland,  an  organ  largely  developed  in  the  female 
gasteropods  and  cephalopoda  (Fig.  50,  n). 

Development.  The  moUuscan  ovum  conaistfi  of  a  coloured 
yolk  (viteUiu),  surrounded  by  albumen.  On  one  side  of  the 
yolk  is  a  pellucid  spot,  termed  the  germinal  veeide,  having  a 
spot  or  nucleus  on  its  surface.  This  germinal  vesicle  is  a 
nucleated  cell,  capable  of  producing  other  cells  like  itself ;  it  is 
the  essential  part  of  the  egg,  from  which  the  embryo  is  formed; 
but  it  undergoes  no  change  without  the  influence  of  the  eperma~ 
tozoa.f  After  impregnation,  the  germinal  vesicle,  which  then 
subsides  into  the  centre  of  the  yolk,  divides  spontaneously  into 
trro ;  and  these  again  divide  and  subdivide  into  smaller  and  stm 
smaller  globules,  each  with  its  pellucid  centre  or  nucleus,  until 
the  whole  presents  a  uniform  granular  appearance.  The  next 
st«p  is  the  formation  of  a  ciliated  epitheliuTn  on  the  surface  of 
the  embryonic  mess ;  movements  in  the  albumen  become  per- 
ceptible in.  the  vicinity  of  the  cilia,  and  they  increase  in  strength, 
until  the  embryo  begins  to  revolve  in  the  surrounding  fluid.t 
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Up  to  this  point  nearly  the  same  appearances  are  presented 
by  the  eggs  of  all  classes  of  animals, — they  manifest,  so  far,  a 
complete  "unity  of  organisation.'*  In  the  next  stage,  the 
development  of  an  organ,  fringed  with  stronger  cilia^  and  serv- 
ing both  for  locomotion  and  respiration,  shows  that  the  embryo 
is  a  molluscous  animal ;  and  the  changes  which  follow  soon  point 
out  the  particular  class  to  which  it  belongs.  The  rudimentary 
head  is  early  distinguishable  by  the  black  eye-specks  ;  and  the 
heart  by  its  pulsations.  The  digestive  and  other  organs  are 
first  *' sketched  out,"  then  become  more  distinct,  and  are  seen 
to  be  covered  with  a  transparent  shell.  By  this  time  the  em- 
bryo is  able  to  move  by  its  own  muscular  contractions,  and  to 
swallow  food;  it  is  therefore  "hatched,"  or  escapes  from  the 

egg- 
Very  little  is  known  respecting  the  development  of  Brachio- 

pods.  P.  Miiller  has  described  *  an  embryo  which,  it  is  thought, 
may  belong  to  Crania,  It  possessed  two  roundish  valves  of  un- 
equal size,  the  dorsal  being  the  larger.  At  the  part  where  the 
hinge  is  placed  in  the  adult  was  a  small  oval  plate.  Five  pairs 
of  stiff  setae  projected  from  the  mantle,  and  four  of  them  origi- 
nated, from  the  ventral  half.  The  edge  of  the  mantle  in  the  dorsal 
valve  was  beset  with  numerous  finer,  setae,  which  curved  over 
upon  the  outside  of  the  ventral  valve.  The  alimentary  canal 
filled  the  posterior  half  of  the  space  between  the  valves.  There 
were  two  auditory  capsules  and  two  eyes.  The  anterior  half  was 
occupied  by  four  pairs  of  cylindrical  arms,  surrounding  a  round 
knob,  at  the  summit  of  which  was  the  mouth.  Locomotion 
was  efiected  by  means  of  the  cilia  enveloping  the  arms,  which 
impelled  the  animal  through  the  water  with  the  mouth  fore- 
most. No  circulatory  or  reproductive  organs  could  be  detected. 
The  young  bivalves  are  hatched  before  they  leave  their  parent. 
{See  page  397)  The  forms  they  pass  through  present  distinct 
diflferences  in  several  families,  so  that  even  in  the  present  state  of 
embryological  knowledge,  some  five  or  six  types  of  development 
are  known.     Even  in  the  same  family  there  may  be  a  great  dis- 

approaches  the  inner  surface  of  the  vitelline  membrane,  in  order  to  receive  the 
influence  of  the  spermatozoa ;  it  then  retires  to  the  centre  of  the  yolk,  and  undergoes 
a  series  of  spontaneous  subdivisions.  In  M.  Loven's  account  it  is  said  to  "burst"  and 
partially  dissolve,  whilst  the  egg  remains  in  tlie  ovary,  and  before  impregnation ;  it 
then  passes  to  the  centre  of  the  yolk,  and  undergoes  the  changes  described  by  Barry, 
along  with  the  yolk,  whilst  the  nucleus  of  the  germinal  vesicle,  or  some  body  exactly 
resembling  it,  is  seen  occupying  a  small  prominence  on  the  surface  of  the  vitelline 
membrane,  until  the  metamorphosis  of  the  yolk  is  completed,  when  it  disappears,  in 
some  unobserved  manner,  without  fulfilling  any  rec(^niised  purpose. 
^  Archiv  fur  Anatomie  und  Phygiologief  1860,  p.  72 ;  see  also  Annals  of  Nat.  Hist 
farlSdO. 
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nmilarily,  as  in  the  case  of  tie  marine  and  freat-wafer  forms 
of  the  mytilidte.  Thn  following  accoimt  refers  to  the  type  to 
which  the  young  of  Crmdla  belong.  At  first  they  have  a 
Bwimming  disk,  fringed  with  long  cilia,  and  armed  with  a  slen- 
der tentacular  filament  (flagellum).  At  a  later  period  this  disk 
disappears  progreseiTely  as  the  labial  palpi  are 
devdoped ;  and  they  acquire  a  foot,  and  with  it 
the  power  of  spinning  a  byssus.  They  now  have 
.  a  pair  of  eyes  situated  near  the  labial  tfntacles 
(Fig.  30*  e),  which  are  lost  at  a  further  stage  or 
replaced  by  numerous  rudimentary  organs  placed 
more  favourably  for  vision,  on  the  boi-dor  of  the 
maatlo.  The  development  of  the  young  has 
been  noticed  in  many  of  the  genera  of  Fteropods 
They  8X0  divisible  into  two  groups  those  jn 
which  the  body  is  surrounded  with  one  or  more  r 
and  those  in  which  these  rings  are  absent. 


t  F«, »".    Fiy  ol  Kiylilu 
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Latclied,  and  they  enter  life  under  the  same  form, — that  which 
haa  been  already  referred  to  ae  permanently  characteriBtic  of 
tiie  pteropoda.     (Fig,  69.) 

The  Pulmoni/era  and  Cepha'fpoda  produce  lajge  eggs,  con» 
taining  sufficient  nutriment  te  support  the  embryo  until  it  has 
attained  conaidetahle  size  and  development ;  thus,  the  newly- 
born  cuttle-fish  has  a  shell  half  an  inch 
long,  consisting  of  several  layers,  and  the 
buiimua  ovatiai  has  a  shell  an  inch  in 
length  when  hatched.  (Fig.  31.)  These 
are  said  to  undergo  no  tranefonnation, 
because  their  larval  stage  is  concealed  in 
the  egg. 

The  researchea  of  John  Hunter -^  into 

the  embryonic  condition  of  animals,  led 

him  to  the  conclusion  that  each  stage  in 

the  development  of  the  highest  animals 

corresponded  to  the  perTimnent  form  of 

some  one  of  the   inferior  orders.      This 

grand  generatieation  has  since  been  more  exactly  defined  and 

established  by  a  larger  induction  of  facta,  some  of  which  we 

have  already  described,  and  may  now  be  stated  thus  i — 

In  the  earliest  period  of  existence  all  animals  display  one 
uniform  condition ;  but  after  the  first  appearance  of  special 
development,  uniformity  is  only  met  with  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  primary  diviaion,  and  with  each  succeeding 
step  it  is  more  and  more  restricted.  From  that  first  step,  the 
members  of  each  primary  group  assume  forms  and  pass  through 
phases  which  have  no  parcels,  except  in  the  division  to  which 
each  belongs.  The  mammal  exhibita  no  likeness,  at  any  period, 
to  the  adalt  mollusc,  the  insect,  or  the  atar-fish ;  but  only  to 
the  ovarian  stage  of  the  inyertebrata,  and  to  more  advanced 
atagea  of  the  classes  formed  upon  its  own  type.  And  so  also 
with  the  highest  organised  malluica ;  after  their  first  stage  they 


a',  poat«rior  addndor ;  /,  foot.    T1l«  emw9  h 


uited  <n 


'  Egg  and  ^oDDg  of  butimut  ovatut,  MiilL  Bp^  Bra^  from  ftpecimena  In  the  coliu- 
tioD  of  Hugh  Cumine,  Eb]. 

I  "In  hiaprioledworkilhe  ItaMt  elemeiitsof  syrtenneem  evennora  lo  flii  before 
him,  twice  or  thrice  oaly  to  liave  bean  aeized,  ud  tiXa  a  momeDlaz?  defentloD  to 
hare  been  again  auSeKd  to  eacape.  AC  length.  In  the  Hbmiihing  prepaistions  for  hia 
V  the  adendda  qipnhen^on,  out  tt  Qu  nnqidcen 
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reseinble  the  simpler  orders  of  their  own  sub-kingdom,  but  not 
those  of  any  other  group. 

These  are  the  views  of  Professor  Owen — ^the  successor  of 
Hunter — ^by  whom  it  has  been  most  clearly  shown  and  stead- 
&8tly  maintained,  that  the  '*  unity  of  organisation  "  manifested 
by  the  animal  world  results  from  the  design  of  a  Supreme  In- 
telligence, and  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  a  mechani- 
cal "  law." 

CLASSIFIOATION-. 

The  objects  of  classification  are,  first,  the  convenient  and  in- 
telligible arrangement  of  the  species;*  and,  secondly,  to  afford 
a  summary,  or  condensed  exposition,  of  all  that  is  known  re- 
specting their  structure  and  relations. 

In  studying  the  shell-fish  we  find  resemblances  of  two  kinds. 
First,  agreements  of  structure,  form,  and  habits ;  and,  secondly, 
resemblances  of  form  and  habits  without  agreement  of  struc- 
ture. The  first  are  termed  relations  of  affinity  ;  the  second,  of 
analogy. 

Affinities  may  be  near,  or  remote.  There  is  some  amount  of 
affinity  common  to  all  animals ;  but,  like  relationships  amongst 
men,  they  are  recognised  only  when  tolerably  close.  Resem- 
blances of  structure  which  subsist  from  a  very  early  age  are 
presumed  to  imply  original  relationship ;  they  have  been  termed 
genetic  (or  histological),  and  are  of  the  highest  importance.  Those 
which  are  superinduced  at  a  later  period  are  of  less  consequence. 

Analogies,  Modifications  relating  only  to  peculiar  habits  are 
called  adaptive;  or  teleological,  from  their  relation  to  final 
causes,  t  A  second  class  of  analogical  resemblances  are  purely 
external  and  illusive ;  they  have  been  termed  mimetic  {Strick- 
land), and,  by  their  frequency,  almost  justify  the  notion  that  a 
certain  set  of  form.s  and  colours  are  repeated,  or  represented  in 
every  class  and  family.  In  all  artificial  arrangements,  these 
mimetic  resemblances  have  led  to  the  association  of  widely  dif- 
ferent animals  in  the  same  groups.  J  Particular  forms  are  also 
represented  geographically§  and  geologically,  ||  as  well  as  sys- 
tematically. 

*  At  least  20,000  recent,  and  16,000  fossil  species  of  molluscous  animals  are  known. 

t  For  example,  the  paper  nautilus,  from  its  resemblance  to  carinana,  was  long  sup- 
posed to  be  the  shell  of  a  nucleobranch,  parasitically  occupied  by  the  "  oq/thoe.** 

%  «.  g.  Aporrhais  with  strombus,  and  ancylus  witli  patella. 

%  JMonoceros  imbricatum  and  buccinum  antarcticum  take  the  place,  in  South 
America,  of  our  common  whelk  and  purple,  and  solen  gladiolus  and  solen  amencanua 
of  our  solen  siliqua  and  ensis. 

I  The  frequent  recurrence  of  similar  species  in  successive  strata ma^  l«aji^^'®5saK»i 
to  attribute  too  much  to  the  influence  of  time  and  exXfittktl  cSK;^TBa\Kcv<i«»\\rQ^«tf9^ 
impressions  dieappear  with  further  experience. 
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In  all  attempts  to  characterise  groups  of  animals,  we  find 
that  in  advancing  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  combinations, 
many  of  the  most  obvious  external  features  become  of  less  avail, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  seek  for  more  constant  and  comprehen- 
sive signs  in  the  phases  of  embryonic  development,  and  the 
condition  of  the  circulating,  respiratory,  and  nervous  systems. 

Species.  All  the  specimens,  or  individuals,  which  are  so 
much  alike  that  we  may  reasonably  believe  them  to  have 
descended  from  a  common  stock,  constitute  a  species.  It  is  a 
particular  provision  for  preventing  the  blending  of  species,  that 
hybrids  are  always  barren;  and  it  is  certain,  in  the  case  of  shells, 
that  a  great  many  kinds  have  not  changed  in  form  from  the 
tertiary  period  to  the  present  day, — a  lapse  of  many  thousand 
years, — and  through  countless  generations.  When  individuals 
of  the  same  brood  differ  in  any  respect,  they  are  termed  varieties ; 
for  example,  one  may  be  more  exposed  to  the  light,  and  become 
brighter  coloured;  or  it  may  find  moro  abundant  food,  and 
grow  larger  than  the  rest.  Should  these  peculiarities  become 
permanent  at  any  place  or  period, — should  all  the  specimens  on 
a  particular  island  or  mountain,  or  in  one  sea,  or  geological 
formation,  differ  from  those  found  elsewhere, — such  permanent 
variety  is  termed  a  race  ;  just  as  in  the  human  species  there  are 
white  and  coloured  races.  The  species  of  some  genera  are  less 
subject  to  variation  than  others;  the  nticulaey  for  example, 
although  very  numerous,  are  always  distinguishable  by  good 
characters.  Other  genera,  like  ammonites^  terehratula,  and  tel- 
liruiy  present  a  most  perplexing  amount  of  variation,  resulting 
fipom  age,  sex,  supply  of  food,  variety  of  depth,  and  of  saltness 
in  the  water.  And  further,  whilst  in  some  genera  every  pos- 
sible variety  of  form  seems  to  have  been  called  into  existence,  in 
others  only  a  few,  strikingly  distinct  forms,  are  known. 

Genera  are  groups  of  species,  related  by  community  of  struc- 
ture in  all  essential  respects.  The  genera  of  bivalves  have  been 
characterised  by  the  number  and  position  of  their  hinge  teeth ; 
those  of  the  spiral  univalves,  by  the  form  of  their  apertures ; 
but  these  technical  characters  are  only  valuable  so  far  as  they 
indicate  differences  in  the  animals  themselves. 

Families  are  groups  of  genera,  which  agree  in  some  more 
general  characters  than  those  which  unite  species  into  genera. 
Those  which  we  have  employed  are  mostly  modifications  of  the 
artificial  families  framed  by  Lamarck,  a  plan  which  seemed 
more  desirable,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  than  a 
subdivision  into  very  numerous  femilies,  without  assignable 
characteT8, 
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The  orders  and  dasaea  of  mollusca  liave  already  been  referred 
to ;  those  now  in  nse  are  in  most  cases  natural. 

It  has  been  sometimes  «isserted  that  these  groups  are  only 
scientific  contrivances,  and  do  not  really  exist  in  natiuio  Jbut 
thifi  is  a  false  as  well  as  a  degrading  view  of  the  matter.  The 
labours  of  the  most  eminent  systematists  have  been  directed  to 
the  discovery  of  the  subordinate  value  of  the  characters  deriv- 
able from  every  part  of  the  animal  organisation ;  and,  as  far  as 
their  information  enabled  them,  they  have  made  their  systems 
expressive  "of  all  the  highest  fe-cts  or  generalisations  in 
natural  history. " — (  Owen, ) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  has  remarked,  that  the  actual  appearance 
of  the  animal  kingdom  is  not  like  a  well-regulated  army,  but 
like  the  starry  heavens,  over  which  constellations  of  various 
magnitude  are  scattered,  with  here  and  there  a  solitary  star 
which  cannot  be  included  in  any  neighbouring  group. 

This  is  exceedingly  true ;  we  cannot  expect  our  systematic 
groups  to  have  equal  numerical  values,*  but  they  ought  to  be 
of  equal  structural  importance ;  and  they  will  thus  possess  a 
symmetry  of  order,  which  is  superior  to  mere  numerical  regu- 
larity. 

All  the  most  philosophic  naturalists  have  entertained  a  belief 
that  the  development  of  animal  forms  has  proceeded  upon  some 
regular  plan,  and  have  directed  their  researches  to  the  discovery 
of  that  "reflection  of  the  Divine  mind.''  Some  have  fancied 
that  they  have  discovered  it  in  a  mystic  number,  and  have  ac- 
cordingly converted  all  the  groups  into  fives. ^  We  do  not 
undervalue  these  speculations,  yet  we  think  it  better  to  describe 
things  so  far  only  as  we  know  them. 

Great  difficulty  has  always  been  found  in  placing  groups 
according  to  their  affinities.  This  cannot  be  efiected  in — the 
way  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  describe  them — a  single 
series ;  for  each  group  is  related  to  all  the  rest ;  and  if  we 
extend  the  representation  of  the  affinities  to  very  small  groups, 
any  arrangement  on  a  plane  surface  would  fail,  for  the 
affinities  radiate  in  all  directions,  and  the  "  network"  to  which 
Fabricius  likened  them,  is  as  insufficient  a  comparison  as  the 
"  chain"  of  older  writers.^ 

• 

*  The  numerical  development  of  groups  is  inversely  proportioned  to  the  bulk  of  the 
huHviduals  composing  them.—{Waterhouse.) 

t  The  quinarvijns  make  out  tive  molluscous  classes  by  excluding  the  tunicata  ;  Uie 
same  end  would  be  attained  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  by  reducing  the  pteropods 
to  the  rank  of  an  order,  which  might  be  placed  next  to  the  opistho-branchs. 

X  The  quinary  arrangement  of  the  molluscooa  claaaoa  xcnvtoAa  wa  q\  ^^  ^"m!vks»> 
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NOMBNCLATTTEE. 

The  practice  of  using  two  names — generic  and  specific — ^foi 
each  animal,  or  plant,  originated  with  Linnaeus ;  therefore  no 
scientific  names  date  farther  back  than  his  works.  In  the  con- 
struction of  these  names  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  are 
preferred  by  the  common  consent  of  all  countries. 

Synonyms,  It  often  happens  that  a  species  is  named,  or  a 
genus  established,  by  more  than  one  person,  at  different  times, 
and  in  ignorance  of  each  other's  labours.  Such  duplicate  names 
are  called  synonyms  ;  they  have  multiplied  amazingly  of  late, 
and  are  a  stumbHng-block  and  an  opprobrium  in  all  branches 
of  natural  history.* 

One  very  common  estuary  shell  rejoices  in  the  following 
variety  of  titles : — 

Scrobicularia  piperata  {Chnelin  sp.). 
Trigonella  plana  {Da  Costa), 
Maotra  Listeri  {Atict,), 
Mya  Hispanica  {Chemnitz), 
Venus  borealis  {Pennant). 
Lutraria  compressa  {Lama/rck). 
Arenaria  plana  {Megerle), 

As  regards  specific  names,  the  earliest  ought  certainly  to  be 
adopted,  with,  however,  the  following  exceptions : — 

1.  MS.  names ;  which  are  admitted  by  courtesy. 

2.  Names  given  by  writers  antecedent  to  Linnaeus. 

3.  Names  unaccompanied  by  a  description  or  figure. 

4.  Barbarisms ;  or  names  involving  error  or  absurdity,  f 
It  is  also  very  desirable  that  names  having  a  general  (Euro- 
pean) acceptation  should  not  be  changed  on  the  discovery  of 
earlier  names  in  obscure  publications. 

emblem  of  eternity— the  serpent  holding  its  tail  in  its  mouth.    The  following  diagram 
is  offered  as  an  improved  circular  system : — 

[Fishes.] 
Di-branchiata. 

Nucleo-  v^  ^  Tetra- 

Opistho-  \    /         Proso- 

Aporo-  ^  Pulmo- 

Pallio-  Lamelli- 

Hetero-branchiata. 
[Zoophytes.] 
*  In  Pfeiffe^'s  Monograph  of  the  HelicteUe^  a  family  containing  seventeen  genera, 
no  less  than  330  generic  synonyms  are  enumerated ;  to  this  list  Dr.  Albers,  of  Berlin, 
has  added  another  hundred  of  his  own  invention ! 

t  This  subject  was  investigated  and  rep(»ted  upon  by  a  committee  of  the  Biitisb 
AsMJdstion  in  1842, 
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With  respect  to  genera,  those  wHo  belieye  in  their  real  ezist- 
eaoe  as  '*  ideas  of  ^e  creating  mind,"  will  be  disposed  to  set 
aside  many  random  appellations  given  to  particular  shells 
without  any  dear  enunciation  of  their  characters ;  and  to  adopt 
later  names,  if  bestowed  with  an  accurate  perception  of  the 
grounds  which  entitle  them  to  generic  distinction.* 

Atdhority  for  specific  narnes.  The  multiplication  of  synonyms 
having  made  it  desirable  to  place  the  atdhority  after  each  name, 
another  souice  of  eyil  has  arisen ;  for  several  naturalists  (fancy- 
ing that  the  genua  maker,  and  not  the  species  maker,  should 
exijoy  this  privilege)  have  altered  or  divided  almost  every  genus, 
and  placed  their  signatures  as  authorities  for  names  given  half 
a  century  or  a  century  before  by  Linnaeus  or  Bruguiere.  The 
majority  of  naturalist's  have  disowned  this  practice,  and  a^eed 
to  distinguish  by  the  addition  of  *'8p."  the  authorities  for 
those  specific  names  whose  generic  appellations  have  been 
altered.  The  type  of  a  genus  should  be  the  species  which  best 
exhibits  the  diaxacters  of  the  group,  but  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  follow  out  this  rule ;  and  consequently  the  first  on  the  list  is 
often  put  forward  as  the  type. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

Etym,,  etymology;    Syn.,  synomym;    Distr,,   distribution; 

Ii8.,  unpublished ;  8p,y  species ;  JB,M.,  in  the  British  Museum. 

Distr,,  Norway — ^New  Zealand;  including  all  intermediate 


i^oM.,  Lias-chalk:  implies  that  the  genus  existed  in  these 
and  all  intermediate  strata.  Chalk — ;  m^ans  that  the  genus  has 
existed  from  the  chalk  up  to  the  present  time. 

Depih — 50  fms.  implies  that  the  genus  is  found  at  all  depths 
between  low-water  mark  and  60  fathomp.  A  fathom  =  6  feet. 
^,  one-fourth  real  size ;  f ,  magnified  four  times. 

Lot.,  breadth;  Long,,  length;  Alt,,  height  or  thickness. 
Unc.,  an  inch;  Lin,,  a  line  or  -jV  of  an  inch;  Mill.,  a  milli- 
metre or  -sV  of  ^^  inch. 

*  Several  bad  practices — against  which  tliere  is,  unhappily,  no  law— should  be 
strongly  discountenanced.  First,  the  employment  of  names  already  in  familiar  use 
for  other  objects ;  such  as  cidaris  (the  title  df  a  well-known  genus  of  sea-urcliins)  for 
a  group  of  spiral  shells;  and  arenaria  (a  property  of  the  botanists)  for  a  bivalve. 
Secondly,  the  conversion  of  specific  into  generic  titles,  a  process  which  has  caused 
endless  confusion  ;  it  has  arisen  out  of  the  vain  desire  of  giving  new  deeigiatioiis  to 
old  and  familiar  objects,  and  thus  obtaining  a  questionable  sort  of  fame. 
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OHAPTEE  n. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBTTTION  OF  THE  MOLLITSCA. 

It  is  one  of  tlie  most  familiar  facts  in  Natural  History  tliat 
many  countries  possess  a  distinct  Fauna  and  Flora,  or  assem- 
blages of  animals  and  plants  peculiar  to  themselves ;  and  it  is 
equally  true,  though  less  generally  understood,  that  the  sea 
also  has  its  provinces  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

The  most  important  or  best  known  of  these  provinces  are 
indicated  on  the  accompanying  map  ;  different  names,  in  some 
instances,  and  different  letters  and  numbers,  being  employed  to 
distinguish  the  marine  from  the  terrestrial  regions.* 

The  division  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  into  natural  history 
provinces  ought  to  be  framed  upon  the  "widest  possible  basis. 
The  geographical  distribution  of  every  class  of  animals  and 
plants  should  be  considered  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  theory  of 
universal  application. 

The  most  philosophical  division  of  the  globe  into  natural 
provinces  has  been  by  Swainson  in  1835,  and  by  Dr.  Sclater  in 
1857.  The  last  has  been  adopted  by  several  naturalists.  It  was 
based  upon  a  consideration  of  the  distribution  of  birds,  and  has 
been  extended  to  fishes  and  amphibia  by  Dr.  Giinther.  It 
might  be  extended  to  mollusca.  In  Dr.  Sclater' s  scheme  the 
world  is  divided  into  six  regions,  viz.  (1)  Palaearctic  region: 
this  comprises  Europe,  North  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  Asia 
north  of  the  Himalayas,  North  China,  and  Japan ;  (2)  Ethiopian 
or  Western  Palaeotropical  region,  includes  Africa  south  of  the 
Atlas,  Madagascar,  Mascarene,  Arabia ;  (3)  Indian  or  Middle 
Palseotropical  region,  including  Asia  south  of  the  Himalayas, 
Ceylon,  Burmah,  Malacca,  Southern  China,  Philippines,  Borneo, 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  adjacent  islands;  (4)  Australian  or  Western 
Palaeotropical  region:  Australia,  New  Guinea,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Pacific  Islands ;  (5)  Nearctic  or  North  American  region: 
Greenland,  and  North  America  as  far  as  the  centre  of  Mexico ; 

*  Tlie  author  regrets  that,  on  account  of  the  expense,  this  map  appears  without  the 
advantage  of  colours.  He  would  recommend  those  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in 
the  subject  to  colour  their  own  copies,  distinguishing  the  shores  of  the  marine  (nrovinoes 
by  the  following  tints  :— 

Blue.      1.  Arctic  province ;  15.  Magellanic. 

Green.    2.  Boreal ;  11.  Aleutian ;  5.  Aralo-Caspian. 

Orange.  3.  Celtic. 

Purple.  4.  Lusitanian;  10.  Japonic:  12.  Califomian;  i8.  Trans- Atlantic. 

yellow.  6.  W.African;  8.  Indo-Paciflc ;  13.  Panamic;  17.  Caribbean. 
y^aA:^,      7»  8.  African;  9.  Aostralo-ZeaUmdic ;  14.  Peruvian;  16.  Patagonian. 
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these  can  only  be  known  approximately  in  any  case.  The 
doctrine  that  each  species  originated  from  a  single  individual, 
or  pair,  Created  once  only,  and  at  one  place,  derives  strong  con- 
firmation from  the  fact  tiiat  so  "  many  animals  and  plants  are 
indigenous  only  in  determinate  spots,  while  a  thousand  others 
might  have  supported  them  as  well."* 

Generic  areas.  Natural  groups  of  species,  whether  called 
genera,  families,  or  orders,  are  distributed  much  in  the  same 
manner*  as  species ;  t  not  for  the  same  reason,  since  their  con- 
stituents are  not  related  by  descent,  but  apparently  from  the 
intention  of  the  Qreator. 

Sub-generic  areas  are  usually  smaller  than  generic ;  and  the 
areas  of  orders  and  families  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  larger 
than  those  of  the  included  genera.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  groups  of  the  same  denomination  are  not  always 
of  equal  value ;  and  since  species  vary  in  range  it  often  happens 
that  specific  areas  of  one  class  or  family  are  larger  than  generic 
areas  of  another.  The  smallest  areas  are  usually  those  of  the 
forms  termed  aberrant;  the  typical  groups  and  species  are 
most  widely  distributed. — {Waterhouse.) 

"When  a  generic  area  includes  a  considerable  number  of 
species,  there  may  be  found  within  it  a  point  of  maximum 
{metropolis),  around  which  the  number  of  species  becomes  less 
and  less.  A  genus  may  have  more  centres  than  one.  It  may 
have  had  unbroken  extension  at  one  period,  and  yet  in  the 
course  of  time  and  change,  may  have  its  centre  so  broken  up 

*  Mrs.  Somerville's  Phj^cal  Geography,  ii.  95. 

f  **  What  we  call  class,  order,  family,  genus,  are  all  only  so  many  names  for  genera 
of  various  degrees  of  extent.  Technically  a  genia  is  a  group  to  which  a  name  (as 
Hibes)  is  applied :  but  essentially,  Exogens,  RanunctUacea,  Banunculus,  are  genera  of 
different  degrees. 

•*  One  of  the  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  the  naturalness  of  genera  (or  groups^  is 
that  derived  from  the  fact  that  many  genera  can  be  shown  to  be  centralised  in  definite 
geographical  areas  (Erica,  for  example) ;  ue.  we  find  the  species  gathered  all,  or 
mostly,  within  an  area,  which  has  some  one  point  where  the  maximwn  number  of 
species  is  developed. 

*'  But,  in  geographical  spa^x,  we  not  unfrequently  find  that  the  same  genus  may  have 
two  or  more  areas,  within  each  of  which  this  phenomenon  of  a  point  of  maximvm 
number  of  species  is  seen,  with  fewer  and  fewer  species  radiating,  as  it  were,  from  it 

*•  In  tlTne,  however  (or,  in  other  words,  in  geological  distribution),  so  far  as  we  know, 
each  generic  type  has  had  an  unique  and  continuous  range.  When  once  a  generic 
type  has  ceased  it  never  re-appears. 

"  A  genus  is  an  abstraction,  a  divine  idea.    Tlie  very  fact  of  the  centralisation  of 

gronps  of  allied  species,  i,e.  of  genera,  in  space  and  time,  is  sufficient  proof  of  this. 

I>oubtless  we  make  many  so-called  genera  that  are  artificial ;  but  a  true  genus  ia 

natui-al ;  and,  as  such,  is  not  dependent  on  man's  ynXL^—E,  Forbes,    (See  An.  Nat. 

Hist.  July,  1862,  and  Jan.,  1866,  p.  45.) 
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that  there  shall  appear  to  be  out-lying  points.  "When,  how- 
ever, the  history  of  a  natural  genus  shall  have  been  traced 
equally  through  its  extension  in  time  and  apace,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  area,  considered  in  the  abstract,  will  be 
found  to  be  necessarily  unique." — [Forbes,) 

To  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  generic  areas  Professor 
Forbes  has  given  several  examples,  showing  that  some  of  the 
mo9t  exceptional  cases  admit  of  explanation  and  confirm  the 
rule.  One  of  these  relates  to  the  genus  Mitra,  of  which  there 
are  420  species ;  it  has  its  metropolis  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  extends  by  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  and  West 
AMca,  the  species  becoming  few,  small,  and  obscure.  Far 
away  from  the  rest  a  single  species  is  found  on  the  coast  of 
Greenland.  But  this  very  shell  occurs  fossil  in  Ireland  along 
with  another  mitra  now  living  in  the  Mediterranean.  Another 
case  is  presented  by  the  genus  Panacea,  of  which  the  eleven 
living  species  are  widely  separated.  Of  this  genus  above  100 
fossil  species  are  known,  distributed  over  many  places  within 
the  wide  area,  on  whose  margin  the  relics  of  this  ancient  form 
of  life  seem  to  linger  like  the  last  ripple  of  a  circling  wave.* 

According  to  this  view  the  specific  centres  are  scattered 
thickly  over  the  whole  sui-feice  of  the  globe ;  those  of  the  genera 
m.ore  thinly  distributed ;  and  the  points  of  origin  of  the  large 
groups  become  fewer  in  succession,  until  we  have  to  estimate 
tiie  probable  position  or  scene  of  creation  of  the  primary 
divisions  themselves;  and  are  led  to  speculate  whether  there 
may  not  have  beeu  some  common  focus — ^the  centre  of  centres 
— ^from  which  the  first  and  greatest  types  of  life  have  emanated. 

Boundaries  of  Natural  History  Provinces.  The  land  provinces 
are  separated  by  lofty  mountains,  deserts,  seas,  and  climates ; 
whilst  the  seas  are  divided  by  continents  and  influenced  by  the 
physical  character  of  coast-lines,  by  climates  and  currents. 
These  **  natural  barriers,"  as  they  were  called  by  Buffon, 
retard  or  altogether  prevent  the  migrations  of  species  in 
particular  directions. 

InflueTice  of  Climate,  Diversity  of  climate  has  been  the 
popular  explanation  of  most  of  the  phenomena  of  geographical 
distribution,  because  it  is  so  well  known  that  some  species 
require  a  tropical  amount  of  warmth,  whilst  others  can  endure 
a  great  variety  of  temperature,  and  some  only  thrive  amidst 
the  rigours  of  the  arctic  regions.  The  character  of  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  zones  of  latitude  has  been  sketched  by  Baron  Hum- 

*  The  must  sfriking  and  oonclii8ive*'in8taiicee  may  be  met  with,  in  tibA  ^k&Xr^^a&^scL^ 
the  highest  claaBea  of  vertebrate  animals. 
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boldt ;  Fabricius  and  Latreille  liave  divided  the  world  into 
climatal  Insect-provinces ;  and  Professor  E.  Forbes  bas  con- 
structed a  map  of  the  homoiozoic  belts  or  zones  of  marine  life. 
To  all  these  the  remark  of  Mr.  Kirby  is  applicable — that  any 
division  of  the  globe  into  provinces,  by  means  of  equivalent 
parallels  and  meridians,  wears  the  appearance  of  an  artificial 
and  aiHtraxy  system,  rattier  than  of  one  according  to  nature. 
Professor  Forbes  has  been  careful  to  point  out  that  although 
the  "  Faunas  of  regions  under  similar  physical  conditions  bear 
a  striking  res^nblance  to  each  other" — ^this  resemblance  is 
produced,  "not  by  identity  of  species,  or  even  of  genera,  but 
by  representation  "  (p.  46). 

Origin  of  the  Natural  History  Provinces,  Mr.  Kirby  appears 
to  have  been  ilie  first  to  recognise  the  truth  that  physical 
conditions  were  not  the  primary  causes  of  the  zoological  pro- 
vinces, which  he  **  regarded  as  fixed  by  the  will  of  the  Creator, 
rather  than  as  regulated  by  isothermal  lines."  *  Mr.  Swainson 
also  has  shown  that  the  **  circumstances  connected  with  tem- 
perature, food,  situation,  and  foes,  are  totally  insufficient  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  animal  geography,"  which  he 
attributes  to  the  operation  of  unknown  laws.f 

The  most  important  contribution  towards  a  knowledge  of 
these  **  unknown  laws  "  has  been  made  by  Professor  E.  Forbes, 
who  was  perhaps  the  first  naturalist  ever  in  a  position  to  avail 
himself  of  the  great  storehouse  of  facts  accumulated  by  geolo- 
gists, respecting  the  distribution  of  organic  life  in  **  the  former 
world."  This  subject  will  be  referred  to  again  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  Fossil  Shells ;  meanwhile  it  may  be  stated 
that,  according  to  this  evidence,  the  Faunas  of  the  Provinces 
are  of  various  ages,  and  that  their  origin  is  connected  with 
former  (often  very  remote)  geological  changes,  and  a  different 
distribution  of  land  and  water  over  the  surface  of  the  globe. 


MAfilNE  PBOVINCES. 

Amongst  the  genera  of  marine  shells  there  are  some  which 
have  been  considered  particularly  indicative  of  climate.  From 
the  Arctic  list  the  following  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  the 
shells  of  high  latitudes ;  those  marked  *  being  found  in  the 
southern  as  well  as  in  the  northern  hemisphere : — 

•  Introduction  to  Entomolo^. 

t  Treatise  on  Geogn^hy  and  COassiflcation  V  Animals,  Lardner's  Caliinet  Oydo- 
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BQccinnm.  Velutina.  *CreneIla. 

*Chr78odomii8.  Lacuna.  *Yoldia. 

•Trophon.  •Margarita.  •Astarte. 

Admetc.  Oyprina. 

•Trichotroplfl.  'Bhynchonella.  Glycimeris. 

The  following  liaye  been  thouglit  peculiar  to  the  warmer  re- 
gions of  the  sea : 

Kantilos.  Conns.  Columbella.  Pema. 

Bostellaiia.  Haipft.  Cypnea.  YalseUa. 

Triton.  Oliva.  Verita.  Tridacna. 

Oancellaria.  Voluta.  Spondyhis.  CraMStella. 

Terebra  Marginella.  Plicatula.  Saaguinolaria. 

But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  these  genera  were  always 
iiiaracteiistic  of  extreme  climates.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole 
of  them  have  existed  in  the  British  seas  at  no  very  remote  geo- 
logical period.  Rhynchondla  and  Astarte  were  formerly  *'  tropi- 
oal  shells ;"  and  since  tiie  period  of  the  English  chalk-formation 
liiere  haTO  been  liying  Nautili  in  the  North  Sea,  and  Cones  and 
Olives  in  the  *^  London  basin."  It  is  not  true  that  the  same 
species  have  been  at  one  time  tropical,  at  another  temperate,  but 
tiie  genera  have  in  many  instances  enjoyed  a  much  wider  range 
than  they  exhibit  now.  Some  of  the  ** tropical"  forms  are 
more  abundant  and  extend  ferther  in  the  Southern  hemisphere ; 
several  large  Volutes  range  to  the  extremity  of  South  America, 
and  the  largest  of  all  inhabits  New  Zealand. 

The  tropical  and  sub-tropical  provinces  might  be  naturally 
grouped  in  three  principal  divisions,  viz.,  the  Atlantic,  the 
Indo-Pacific,  and  the  West-American,— divisions  which  are 
bounded  by  meridians  of  longitude,  not  by  parallels  of  latitude. 
Tha  Arctic  province  is  comparatively  small  and  exceptional; 
and  the  three  most  southern  Faunas  of  America,  Africa,  and 
Australia  differ  extremely,  but  not  on  account  of  climate. 

If  only  a  small  extent  of  sea-coast  is  examined,  the  character 
of  its  moUusca  will  be  found  to  depend  very  much  upon  the 
nature  of  the  shore,  the  tides,  depth,  and  local  circumstances, 
which  will  be  referred  to  again  in. another  page.  But  these 
peculiarities  will  disappear  when  the  survey  is  extended  to  a 
region  sufficiently  large  to  include  every  ordinary  variety  of 
condition. 

It  has  been  stated  that  each  Fauna  consists  of  a  number  oi 
peculiar  species,  properly,  more  than  half;*  and  of  a  smaller 
number  which  are  common  to  some'other  provinces.  By  ascer- 
taining the  direction  of  the  tides  and  currents,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  species  occur,  it  may  be  po8fiibl&  ^ 
determine  to  which  province  these  more  TndeV^  da!Svxae^Tac^^^::(>&K^ 
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originally  belonged.  And  when  species  occur  botli  recent  and 
fossil  it  is  easy  to  perceiye  the  direction  in  which  their  migra- 
tions have  taken  place. 

The  Fauna  of  tlie  Mediterranean  has  been  critically  examined 
by  Prof.  Forbes  and  M.  Philippi,  with  this  result, — ^that  a  large 
proportion  of  its  population  has  migrated  into  it  from  the  At 
lantic,  and  a  smaller  number  from  the  Bed  Sea,  and  that  the 
supposed  peculiar  species  are  diminishing  so  rapidly  with  every 
new  research  in  the  Atlantic,  that  it  can  no  longer  rank  as  a 
proyiiico  distinct  from  the  Lusitanian. 

When  the  Faunas  of  the  other  regions  have  been  tested  in 
the  same  manner,  and  disentangled,  the  result  will  probably  be 
the  establishment  of  a  much  greater  number  of  provinces  than 
we  have  ventured  at  present  to  indicate  on  the  map. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  notice  here  the  extraordinary  range 
attributed  to  some  of  the  marine  species.  These  statements 
must  be  received  with  great  hesitation;  for  when  suiGficiently 
investigated,  it  has  usually  proved  that  some  of  the  localities 
were  &lse,  or  that  more  than  one  species  was  included.  The 
following  are  given  by  Dr.  Krauss  in  his  excellent  monograph 
of  the  South  AMcan  MoUusca : — 

Bandla  grani/era :  Bed  Sea,  Natal,  India,  China,  Philippines, 
New  Zealand. 

Triton  oleariua  :  Brazil,  Mediterranean,  Natal,  Pacific. 

JPurpura  lapilltM :  Greenland,  (Senegal,  Cape). 

Ventts  verrucoaa:  (W.  Indies),  Brit.  Senegal,  Canaries, 
Mediterranean,  Bed  Sea,  Cape  (Australia). 

Octopita  vulgaris :  Antilles,  Brazil,  Europe,  Natal,  Mauritius, 
India. 

Argonaufa  argo :  (Antilles),  Medit.,  Bed  Sea,  Cape. 

Ludna  divaricata  is  said  to  be  *  *  found  on  the  shores  of  Europe, 
India,  A&ica,  America,  and  Australia."  {Ghuy.)  In  this  case 
several  species  are  confounded.  The  rock-boring  Saxicava  has 
been  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  world  in  ballast,  and  it  remains 
yet  to  be  ascertained  whether  the  same  species  occurs  in  a  living 
state  beyond  the  Arctic  Seas  and  North  Atlantic. 

Lastly,  the  money  cowry  is  always  catalogued  as  a  shell  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Cape,  although  its  home  is  in  the  Pacific, 
and  it  has  no  other  origin  in  the  Atlantic  than  the  occasional 
wreck  of  one  of  the  ships  in  which  such  vast  quantities  of  the 
little  shell  are  annually  brought  to  this  country  to  be  exported 
again  to  Africa. 
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I.  Aectio  Peoyhtob. 

The  North  Polar  Seas  contain  but  one  assemblage  of  MoUuaca, 
wbose  Southern  limit  is  formed  by  the  Aleutian  Islands  in  the 
Pacific,  but  in  the  North  Atlantic  is  determined  chiefly  by  the 
boundary  of  floating  ice,  descending  as  low  as  Newfoundland 
on  the  West,  and  thence  rising  rapidly  to  Iceland  and  the  North 
Cape.  A  very  complete  general  account  of  the  Arctic  MoUusca 
is  given  by  Dr.  Middendorff  ;*  those  of  Greenland  have  been 
catalogued  and  described  by  Otho  Fabricius  and  MoUer  ;t  and 
more  recently  by  Morch  ;%  158  species  are  enumerated  by 
Middendorff,  and  202  by  Morch.  Scattered  notices  occur  in 
the  Annals  of  Natural  History,  §  and  the  Supplements  to  the 
Narratives  of  the  Arctic  Voyagers, — ^Phipps,  Scoresby,  Franklin, 
Back,  Boss,  Parry,  and  Eichardson.  The  existence  of  the  same 
marine  animals  in  the  Kamtchatka  Sea  and  Baffin's  Bay  was 
long  since  held  to  prove  at  least  a  former  North-West  passage ; 
but  the  occurrence  of  recent  sea-shells  in  banks  far  inland 
rendered  it  probable  that  even  recent  elevation  of  the  land  in 
Arctic  America  might  have  much  reduced  the  passage.  During 
the  "  Q-lacial  period,"  this  Arctic  Sea,  with  the  same  fauna,  ex- 
tended over  Britain ;  over  Northern  Europe,  as  far  as  the  Alps 
and  Carpathians ;  and  over  Siberia,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
North  .Ajnerica.  The  shells  now  living  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  are 
found  fossil  in  the  deposits  of  **  Northern  Drift,"  over  all  these 
countries ;  and  a  few  of  the  species  yet  linger  within  the  bounds 
of  the  two  next  provinces,  especially  in  tracts  of  unusual  depth. 
The  Arctic  shells  have  mostly  a  thick  greenish  epidermis  (p.  33) ; 
they  occur  in  very  great  abundance,  and  are  remarkably  subject 
to  variation  of  form,  a  circumstance  attributed  by  Professor  E. 
Forbes  to  the  influence  of  the  mixture  of  fresh  water  produced 
by  the  melting  of  great  bodies  of  snow  and  ice. 

AKCTIO  SHELL-FISH. 

B.  Bussian  Lapland.  F.  Finmark.  I.  Iceland.  G.  Greenland.  D.  Davis  Straits  (west 
coast).  B.  Behring's  Straits.  O.  Ochotsk.  *  British  species  (living).  ***  British 
species  (fossil). 

Octopus  granulatns.    G. 
Cirroteuthis  Mulleri.    G. 
Bossia  palpebrosa.  G.  P.  Begent  Inlet. 


Onychoteuthis  fiergii.  F.  B. 
M  Fabricii.    G. 


if  amosna.   G. 

»Omniastre]^es  todjtrus.   F.   Kewf. 


Limacina  aictioa.  G.  O. 


*  Malaco-zoologiaBossica;  Mem.  del'  Acad.  Imp.  des  Sc.  Petersb.  T.  6,  pt.  2, 1849. 
t  Index  Molluscorum  Gromlandise.    Hafn.  1843. 

X  Fortegnelse  over  Griinlands  Bliiddyr  in  H.  Bink:  Griinlaad  geographisk  og  statia- 
tisk  beskrevet,  11.  Bind.  1857. 
(  Hancock,  An.  Kat  Hist.  roL  18,  p.  823,  pi.  5. 
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Spinalis  stenogyra.  F. 

„       balea.  Or, 
•Clio  borealis.  K.  Zeinla.   Q. 


■$ 


*f 


ff 


» 


n 


n 


»» 


»» 


*Nassa  incrassata.  F. 

*Baccinum  undatum,  var.   Kara.   0. 

liyirophanum.    D.   Prince 
Begent  Inlet. 

tenebro6um.  B.  Q-.  B. 

*  „         Humphreysaanum.  B.  Q-. 
♦•       -.         eyaneiim.    F.  D.  G.   Icy 

C.    St.  Lawrence, 
glaciale.  Kai-<i.  0.  C.  Parry. 
Gr.  Spitzbergen. 
Baocinmu  angiUosmn.  K.  Zemla.  Icy 
C.   Spitz, 
tenae.  K.  Zemla.  G-. 
Groenlandicum.    D. 
undulatum.   G. 
Bcalariforxne.    G. 
**       „         ciliatnm.    G. 

„        boreale  (Leach).  Baffin^eB. 
M         Bericatiim.  D.  P.  Befuge. 

*  „         HoUbolUi  (Mangelia,  Mol.) 

G.  F. 

*  „         DaleL   B.  B. 
Pleurotoma,  13  sp.   G. 

*Fu8us  antiqnus.   N.  Zemla.   B. 
••     „     carinatus.    G. 

*  „     contrarius.   B.  O. 
„     deformis.   B.  Spitz. 

••     „     despectus.   G.  Spitz. 

„     heros.   C.  Perry. 

„     latericeus.    G. 
**     „     SabinL    D.  Masg. 

„    pellucidns.  D. 

„     Kroyeri,    G.  Spitz, 

„    decemcoetatns.   B.   Kewf. 

*  „    Bemiciensis.   B.  B. 
„     Spitzbergensis.    Spitz. 
„     Islaudicua.    F. 
„     gracilis.  F.  B.  G.  B. 

**Troplion  clathratus.  B.  G.  B. 

**       „      Bcalariformis.  Spitz.  Keirf.  B. 

••       „      Gunneri.    F.    G. 

**       „      craticulatns.   B.   L   G. 

*  „      Banricensis.   F. 

„     harpularins.  F.   U.S. 

*  „     tnmcatus. 
•Purpara  lapillos.  B.   G.  B. 

Mangelia,  9  sp.    G. 

„       decussata.  D. 
♦Bela  toTTicula.    F.   G. 


« 
» 


•t 


rufa.   F.   G. 


»» 


>» 


n 


»» 


ff 


**MitTa  Oitenlan^ca.    G. 
—Admete  viiidala.  B,  S^tz.    G.  B. 


*Tricliotropis  borealis.  F.  G.   B.  Princd 
Begent  Inlet, 
conica.    G. 
insignis.   B. 
„  bicarinata.   B. 

*Katica  helicoides.  B.   G.   B. 
••  clausa,  F.  N.  ZemJa.    G.   Mel- 

ville Id.   P.  Begent  Inlet.  B. 
pallida.    B.  O. 
flava.  K.  Zemla.  B.  Kewf. 

*  „     pusilla(gr<Enlandica).  G.Norway. 

Spitz. 
„     nana.    G. 
*Velutina  leevigata.   B.  B. 

*  „       flexilis.-  F. 

**       „       zonata.   B.   G. 
„       lanigera.    G. 

Lamellaiia  prodita.   F. 

„         Groenlandica.   G.   B. 
**ScaIiuia  Grcenlandica.    F.    G.   B. 
••      „      borealis  (Eschrichti).    G. 

Amaura  Candida.    G. 

Chemnitzia  albnla.    G. 
««Me8alia  lactea.   G. 
»*Turritella  polaris.    G. 

Aporrhais  occidentalis.    Labrador. 

*Littorina  obtusata.    B. 

*  „       tencbrosa.   N.  Zemla.    D. 
„       Groenlandica.    G-    F. 

*  „       palliata  (arctica).    G. 
„       limata.    F. 

♦Lacuna  vincta.    B.    Newf.    G. 
labiosa.    F.    P.  Befuge. 
crassior.    B. 
ft      glacialis.    G. 

*  „      pallidula.    G. 

«      „      puteolus.    F.    Newf. 
„       frigida.    F. 
„      Bolidula.    F. 
Hydrobia  castanea.    B.    G. 
Bissoa  Bcrobiculata.    G. 
„     globulus.    G. 
„     saxatilis.    G. 
*Skenea  planorbis.    G.    F. 
••Margarita  cinerea.    F.    U.S. 

*  „         ondulata.    B.    G. 

*  „        alabastrum.    F. 

*  ..        helicina.  G.  White  Sea.  Spitz. 
Bordida.   B.  Spitz.   G.  B. 
umbilicalis.   D.   B. 
Hatrisom.    D. 
glauca.  G. 
Vahlu.    G. 

*  „        costulata.   G. 
•Puncturella  Koachina.   F.  G. 
•Acmeaalestodinalia,  B.   Iceland.  G. 


ff 


» 


ff 
ff 


ft 


ff 


ff 
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**Xepeta cKca.   G.   F.  Spitz.   O.Eden. 

Pilidium  rubellum.   F.  G.  D. 

Patella,  4  sp.    Q. 
HSbiUm  ruber.   F.  Q.  Spitz. 
•     „     albua.  F.  G. 

Dentalium  entale.    Spitz. 


Sulla  Beinhardi.   G. 

„     snbangulata.  G. 
•Cyiichua  alba.  G.  F.  Spitz. 

„       turrita.    G. 
•Philine  scabra.  Norway.  G.  * 

„       punctata  (MoU.)  G. 
I>oris  liturata.  G. 
„    acutiuscula.  G.  ^ 
„     obvelata.  G. 
*Dendronotus  arborescens.  F.  G, 
iBolis  bodocensis.  G. 
Tei^pes  rnpium.  G. 
Euplocamus  HolboUii.  G. 


*Terebratulina  caput-seipentis.  Spitz.  F. 

Mass.  Medit. 
*Waldheimia  cranium.  F. 
„         septigera.  F. 
Terebratella  Spitzbergensis.  Sp. 
y,        Labradorensis.  Labr. 
♦•Bhynchonella  psittacea.  B.  Baffin's  Bay 

76**  N.  Melville,  L  B. 
/Crania  anomala.  Spitz. 


*Anomia  squamula.  B. 
*       „      aculeata.  B. 
••Pecten  Islandicus,  F.  N.  Zemla.  Spitz. 
G.  B.  St  Lawrence. 
„      vitreus.  F.  Arctic  America. 
,,      Groenlandicus.  B.  Spitz.  D. 
Limatula  sulcata.  G.  F. 
*Mytilus  edulis.  B.  G.  B. 
*Modiola  modiolus.  B.  B. 
•CreneUa  disoors  (l»vigata).  G.   D.   N. 
Zemla. 
„      decussata.  B.  G. 
„       nigra.  N.  Zemla.  B.  G.  D. 
„      faba.   G. 
„       vitroa.   G. 
Area  glacialis.  P.  Eegent  Inlet 
Kucula  corticata.  G. 

„     inflata.  G.  D. 
Ledabuccata.  G. 
,,    macilenta.  G. 
••    „     ro6trata(peniula).  F.  Spitz.  Arctic 
America. 


f» 


•t 


*f 


•*Leda  minuta  (Fabr.)  F.  Spitz.  G.  B. 
•*    „     lucida.  F.  (=  navicularisP  Spitz,! 

*  «     pygmaa.  G.  F.  Siberia. 
••Yoldia  arctica  Gr.  (myalis).  G.  U.S. 

Spitzbergen. 
«•    ..       lanceolata  (arctica  B.  &  S.)  Icy 

Cape. 
limAtula.  F.  n.8.  Kamt 
hyperborea.  Spitz. 
•*    „       thraciKformis  (angulaxis).     G. 

Mass. 
•*    „       truncata,  Br.  (POTtlandica,  Hit) 

P.  Befuge.   Arctic  America. 
**Astarte  borealis  (arctica).  F.  Iceland.  G. 
**      „     semisulcata  (comigata).     Kara 

Sea.    N.  Zemla.     Spitz.    P. 

Begent  Inlet  C  Pany.  Icy 

Cape. 

•  „      elliptica.  F.  G.  Spitz. 

♦  „      sulcata.  B.  N.  Zemla.  O. 
**      „      crebricosta.    F,  Spitz.  Newf. 

„      crenata.  P.  Regent  Inlet. 
„      Warhami.    Davis  Str. 
„      globosa.  G. 

♦  „      compressa.  N.  Zemla.  G. 

„      Banksii.  Spitz.  Baffin's  Bay. 
*Cardium  edule  var.  rusticum.  B. 

„        Islandiciun.  N.  Zemla.  G. 
*•      „       Groenlandicnm.    Kara.    Spitz. 
C.  Parry.  St.  Lavn:encA. 
„       elegantulnm.    G. 
•Cryptodon  flexuosus.  G.  F. 
*Turtonia  minuta.   G.  F. 
•Cyprina  Lslandica.  B.  Labrador. 
••Cardita  borealis.  Mass.  O. 
••Tellinacalcarea.    F.  G.  B. 
*♦  Groenlandica.  (=  Balthica,  V 

N.  Zemla.  Spitz.  F.  G.  B. 
•*      „      edentula.  B. 
•Mya  truncata.  B.  Spitz.  G.  C.  Pany.  B. 
•*   „   Uddevallonsis.    St  Lawrence.    D. 
P.  Bogent  Inlet.  MclviUe  L  " 

*  ,,   arenaria.  N.  Zemla.  G.  0. 
•♦Saxicava  mgosa  (arctica).    N.  Zemla. 

Spitz.  G.  C.  Parry.  B. 

•  „       (Panopsea)  Norvcgica.    White 

Sea.  O. 
Machnm  costata.  Labrador.  0. 
Glycimeris  siliqua.  C.  Parry.  Newf. 
•Lyonsia  Norvegica.  F.  O 

„       arenosa.  G.  D.  P.  Befuge. 
••Thntcia  myopsis.    G. 
Pandora  glacialis.  Spitz.  Ba£E.  (Leach). 
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n.    Boreal  Province. 

The  Boreal  Province  extends  across  the  Atlantic  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  Massachusetts  to  Iceland,  the  Paeroe  and  Shetland 
Islands,  and  along  the  coast  of  Norway  from  North  Cape  to  the 
Naze. 

Of  the  289  Scandinavian  shells  catalogued  by  Dr.  Lov^n,* 
217,  or  75  per  cent,  are  common  to  Britain,  and  137  range  as 
£eur  as  the  North  coast  of  Spain. 

The  boreal  shells  of  America  are  described  by  Dr.  Gould,  f 
From  these  lists  it  appears  that  out  of  270  sea-shells  found  on 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts  north  of  Cape  Cod,  more  than  half 
are  common  to  Northern  Europe. 

Many  of  the  species,  it  is  believed,  could  only  have  extended 
their  range  so  distantly  by  means  of  continuous  lines  of  con- 
necting coast,  now  no  longer  in  existence.  J 

BOREAL  SHELLS  COMMON  TO  EUROPE  AND  NORTH  AMERICA. 

•  British  Species, 


*Teredo  navalis. 
•Pholas  Grispata. 
*Sden  ensid. 
*(Panopiea)  Norregica. 
*Mya  arenaria. 

*  „    trnucata. 

*Thracia  phaseolina  (Conradi,  Coath). 

Mactra  ponderoea  (ovalis,  G-.) 
P  Montacuta  bidentata. 
*Turt<Miia  minuta. 
fKellia  rubra. 

f  Lepton  nitidum  (fabagella,  Conr.  P) 
*SaxJcava  rugoea  (arctica). 

Tellina  solidula,  var.  (f osca.  Say). 

*  M     calcarea  (sordida.  Couth). 


*Lucma  borealis. 
P      „      divaricata. 
*Cryptodon  flexooeus. 
*Astarte  borealis. 

*  „     triangularis  P  (quadraQB,G-.) 
'Cyprina  Islandica. 

?  (Cardium  lelandicum,  U.S.— N.  Zemla). 
Yoldia  limatula. 
„      arctica,  Gr.  (=  myalis). 
*Leda  pygm»a. 

*  „    caudata. 

P    „    navicularifl  (locida,  Lov^n  ?) 
*Nucula  tenuis. 
•Mytilus  edulis. 
*Modiola  modiolus. 


•  ludez  Molluscorum  Scandinavia;  extracted  from  the  "Ofversigt  af  K.  Vet, 
Akad.  Fodi."  1846.  The  climate  of  Finmark  is  much  leas  severe  than  Russian  Lap- 
Und ;  Hammerfest  has  an  open  harbour  all  the  year. 

t  Report  on  the  Invertebrata  of  Massachusetts.    1841. 

X  Forbes,  Memoirs  of  the  GeoL  Survey,  i.  p.  379.  Sir  John  Richardson,  when 
fpeaking  of  the  cod-tribe  and  turbot-tribe,  says:— "Most  of  the  fish  of  this  order  feed 
on  or  near  the  bottom,  and  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  species  are  common  to 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  particularly  in  the  higher  latitudes,  where  they  abound.  It 
does  not  appear  that  their  general  diffusion  ought  to  be  attributed  to  migration  from 
their  native  haunts,  but  rather  that  in  this  respect  they  are  analogowi  to  the  owls, 
which,  though  mostly  stationary  birds,  yet  include  a  greater  proportion  of  species 
conunoh  to  the  old  and  new  worlds  than  even  the  most  migratory  families.  Several  of 
the  Scnmberoidea  (Mackerd-tribe)  which  feed  on  the  surface,  have  been  previously 
noted  as  traversing  many  degrees  of  longitude  in  the  Atlantic :  but  the  existence  of 
the  ground-feeding  Gadoidea  in  very  distant  localities  must  be  attributed  to  a  different 
aanse,  aaitia  not  probable  that  any  of  them  wander  oat  of  soundings  or  ever  approach 
4to  /O2d^0eaM,*'^^MepMt  Zool  N,  America,  p.  218, 
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*GreneUa  sign. 
-*      H       discors,  L. 

*  „       decussata  (glandula,  Tot.) 
Feoten  Islandicus. 

f  Ostrea  edulia  (borealis,  Lam.  ?) 
♦Anomia  ephippium. 

*  M      aculeata. 
M      sqaaoiula? 


*TerebTatuIina  caput-serpentia. 
*Bhyiichonella  pstttacea. 


*Dendronotiis  arborescens. 

Polycera  Lessonii  P 
f  Amphisphyra  hyalina  (debUia  P) 

CyUclma  alba  (ti-iticea,  C.) 
M       obtusa  (perteuuis). 

Tfailine  quadrata  (formosa,  St.) 


>f 


M 


CMtOQ  cinereos. 

xnanuoreua. 
ruber, 
laevis. 
asellus. 
albus. 

Dentalium  (entale,  L.P) 
PLepeta  ceeca  (Candida,  C.) 
Acmeea  testudinalis  (amoena,  S.) 
Puncturella  Noacbina. 
Adeorbis  divisua  ( =  Skenea  scipuloides). 
Margarita  cinerea. 

costulata  P  (Skenea). 
helicina. 


n 


*2£aigarita  undulata. 

*  „       alaba8trum(=  occidentallBP) 
Littorina  groenlandica. 

*  „     tenebrosa  (vestita). 
„     palliataP 

*Lacuiia  vincta  (divaricata). 

*  „       puteolua  (Montagui). 
*Skenea  planorbifl. 
^Velutina  laevigata. 

„       zonata. 
*Lamellaria  perspicoa. 
*Katica  helicoides. 

f,     clausa. 

*  „    pusilla. 
*Scalaria  groenlandica. 

(lantbiua  c(Hiununis). 

Odostomia  producta. 

Cancellaria  (admete)  viridula. 
*TrichotropL3  borealis. 
*Fusiis  antiquus  (tomatus). 

*  ,,     islandicns. 

*  „     propinquQS. 
„     P  rosaceus. 

*Trophon  muricatns. 

*  „      ciathratus. 

,,      scalariformia.  .' 

i,      harpulariua. 
•Purpura  lapillns. 
•Buccinum  undatum. 

*  11         (Cominella)  Dalei. 
•Bela  turricula. 

*  -    Treveiyana. 
rufa  (Yahlii)  P 


ff 


» 


*0mma8trephea  sagittatua  is  also  common  to  both  sides  of  the 
North  Atlantic.    The  genera. 


Maehtenif 
SoUmyOf 


GlydmeriSi 

Mesodesma  {decatratum)^ 


Cardita,  and 
Crepiduloi 


are  peculiar  to  the  American  side  of  the  Boreal  Province. 

Several  other  species  now  living  on  the  coast  of  the  U.  States 
occur  fossil  in  England :  c.  g.  Trophon  cinereua.  Say.,  is  believed 
to  be  the  Fums  Forbesi,  Strickland,  of  the  Isle  of  Man;  others 
are  marked  in  the  Arctic  list. 


m.    Oeltio  Peovinob. 

The  Celtic  province,  as  described  by  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  includes 
the  British  island  coasts,  Denmark,  Southern  Sweden,  and  the 
Baltic.  •    The  fauna  of  this  region  (which  includes  the  principal 

•  The  great  work  ot  Meian.  Forbes  and  Hanley  is  the  standaid  text  book  oa 
British  Testacea,    A  new  work  on  British  MoUtuea  ii  n,w»  XaVxi^  vk«^*x«^\s3>&x.'4. 
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herring-fisheries)  is  essentially  Atlantic ;  many  of  the  specied 
are  of  ancient  origin,  and  occur  fossil  in  the  Pliocene. 

The  British  mollusca  described  by  Forbes  and  Hanley  amount 
to  682,  vi25.  :— 

14   (15)  Cephalopoda.  100      Pulmonifera.  175  (172)  Acei^iala. 

220  (254)  Marine  Univalves.  4  (5)  Pteropoda.  73   (73)  Tonicata. 

91  (100)  Nadibranchiata.  5  (7)  Brachiopoda. 

Of  this  number  two-thirds  of  the  Nudibranchia,  65  marine  uni- 
valves, and  7  bivalve  shell-fish,  are,  at  present,  only  known  in 
British  seas;  but  as  most  of  these  are  minute  or  "critical" 
species,  it  is  considered  they  will  yet  be  met  with  elsewhere. 
In  1857,  Mr.  M* Andrew  was  acquainted  with  626  marine  mol- 
luscs, as  indicated  by  the  figures  in  brackets  in  the  summary 
just  given. 

A  few  of  the  species  belong  to  the  Lusitanian  province,  whose 
northern  limits  include  the  Channel  Islands,  and  just  impinge 
upon  our  coast. 

Phasianella  pulliis.  Murex  coralllniis.  Cytherea  chione. 

Haliotis  tuberculata.  Avicula  Tarentina.  Petricola  litbophaga. 

Trtmcatella  Montagui.  Galeomma  Turtoni.  Venenipis  irns. 

Oncidimn  celticum.  Pandora  roetrata.  Cardium  rusticum,  L.  (tuber- 

Bullahydatis.  Ervilia  castanea.  culatum). 

Volva  patola.  Mactra  helvacea. 

Of  the  Gasteropoda  64  are  common  to  the  seas  both  north  and 
south  of  Britain ;  62  range  farther  south,  but  are  not  found 
northward  of  these  islands ;  and  34  which  find  here  their  south- 
ern limit  occur  not  only  in  Northern  Europe,  but  most  of  them 
in  Boreal  America.  Nearly  half  of  the  bivalves  range  both 
north  and  south  of  Britain;  40  extend  southward  only,  and 
about  as  many  more  are  found  in  Scandinavia,  27  of  them  being 
common  to  N.  America.     {Forbes,) 

In  the  lists  of  Arctic  and  Boreal  shells  the  British  species  are 
distinguished  by  an  asterisk. 

According  to  Mr.  M-Andrew's  estimate  in  1850,  406  British 
shell-bearing  mollusca  were  then  known,  of  which 

217  or  53  per  cent,  were  common  to  Scandinavia. 
246  or  61        „  „  Korth  of  Spain. 

227  or  56       ,,  „  S.  Spain  and  Medit 

97  or  24       „  m  Canary  Islands. 


G-.  Jeffreys.  Hie  Nudibranchiata  alone  have  been  more  fully  described  in  the 
publications  of  the  Bay  Society,  by  Messrs.  Alder  and  Hancock.  For  the  marine 
zodQgy  of  the  coasts  of  Denmark  the  **  Zo<dogia  Danica"  of  O.  F.  Muller  is  still  the 
matt  hnparttait  work. 
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He  following  dte  at  present  peculiar  to  Britain  :— 

Aariminea,     sp.  Odostomia,  19  sp.  P 

Jefbejta&i     sp*  Buccinum  fu8if()rme. 

Otina  Otis.  Fosus  Bemiciensis. 

Bissoa,     sp.  '        „    TurtonL 

Stylif er  tartonL  Katica  Kingii. 


Montaoata  f erraginoss. 
Aigiope  dstellula. 
Pecten  niveus. 
Syndosmya  tenuis, 
^niracia  yilloBiuBcula. 


The  most  common  edible  species  are  :• 


Ostrea  edulis. 
Pecteu  maximus. 
opercularis. 


tf 


Mytilos  edulis. 
Cardium  edule. 
Buccinum  undatum. 


Pusus  antiquus. 
Littorina  littorea. 


Amongst  the  species  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  province — or 
most  abundant  in  it — ^are  the  following : — 


Trophon  niuricatus. 
Kassa  reticulata. 
Katica  Montagui. 

„     monilifera. 

„     nitida. 
Yelntina  laevigata. 
Tnrriiella  communis. 
Aporrhais  pee-pelecani. 
Bissoa  cingillus. 
Scalaria  Trevelyana. 


Littorina  littoralis. 
Trochus  Montagni. 

„      millegranus. 

„       tumidus. 
Patella  vulgata. 

„     pellucida. 
Acmsea  virginea. 
Chiton  cinereus. 
Scaphander  lignarius. 
Tellina  crassa. 


Venus  striatula. 

„     casina. 
Donax  anatinus. 
Solen  ensis. 
Pholas  Candida. 
Mactra  elliptica. 

,,     solida 
Periploma  prsetenuis. 
Thracia  distorta. 
Syndosmya  prismatica. 


The  wide  expanse  of  the  Baltic  affords  no  shell-fish  unknown 
to  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  Sweden.  The  water  is  brackish, 
becoming  less  salt  northward,  till  only  estnary  shells  are  met 
with,  and  the  Littorinae  and  Limnaeans  are  found  living  to- 
gether, as  in  many  of  our  own  marshes.  This  scanty  list  is 
taken  from  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Middendorff  and  M.  BoU. 


Buccinum  undatum. 
Purpura  lapillus. 
Kassa  reticulata. 
Littorina  littorea. 
Patella  (tarentina). 
Hydrobia  muricata. 


Keritina  fluviatilis. 
Limnsea  auricularia. 

„      ovata. 
MytUus  edulis. 
Donax  (trunculus). 
Cardium  edule  var. 


Tellina  Ballhica. 

„      tenuis. 
Scrobicularia  piperata. 
Mya  arenaria. 
„    truncata. 


Meyer  and  Mobius  collected  the  following  species  at  Kiel : — 


Chiton  cinereus. 
Acmsea  testudinalis. 
Bissoa  labiosa. 
„     inconspicna. 
ulvse. 
ventrosa. 


*» 


Bissoa  parva. 
Littorina  littorea. 

„       littoralis. 

„       tenebrosa. 
Lacuna  vincta. 
„     paUidula. 


Cerithium  reticulatum. 
Kassa  reticulata. 
Buccinum  undatum. 
Fusus  antiquus. 


IV.    Lttsitajoak  Peovince. 


The  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  Portugal,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  N*.  W.  Africa,  as  far  as  Cape  Juby,  form  one  important 
province,  extending  westward  in  the  AtLantio  Oia  fex  wb^  'Ci^<^  %v55&.- 
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weed  bank,  so  as  to  include  Madeira,  the  Azores,  and  Canary 
Islands.* 

In  the  Atlantic  portion  of  the  province  occur  the  following 
genera,  not  met  with  in  the  Celtic  and  Boreal  seas,  although 
two  of  them,  Mitra  and  Mesalia,  occur  on  the  coast  of  Green- 
land : — 


Argonauta. 

Cancellaria. 

Auricula. 

Philonexis. 

Sigaretns. 

Pedipes. 

Spondylus. 

Chiioteuthis. 

Crepidula. 

Bingicula. 

Avicula. 

Mesalia. 

Umbrella. 

Solemya. 

Conus. 

Vermetus. 

Qlaucus. 

Chama. 

Pleurotoma. 

Fossarus. 

Crassatella. 

Marginella. 

Planaxis. 

Carinaria. 

Lithodomus. 

Cymba. 

Litiopa. 

Firola. 

Ungulina, 

Mitra. 

Tnincatella. 

Atlanta. 

Galeomma. 

Terebra. 

Solarium. 

Oxygyrus. 

Cardita. 

Colnmbella. 

Bifrontia. 

Cytlierea. 

Pisania. 

Turbo. 

Cleodora. 

Petricola. 

Bolium. 

M(modonta. 

OuvierLx 

Venerupls. 

Cassis. 

Haliotis. 

Oreseis. 

Mesodesma. 

Triton. 

Oadinia. 

Ervilia. 

Banella. 

Siphonaria. 

Mogerlia. 

Panoptea. 

Spain  and  Portugal, 

The  coast  of  Spain  and  Portugal  is  less  known  than  any  other 
part  of  the  province,  but  the  facilities  for  exploration  are  in 
some  respects  greater  than  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  account  of 
the  tides.  Shell-fish  are  more  in  demand  as  an  article  of  food 
here  than  with  us,  and  the  Lisbon  market  afforded  to  Mr. 
M*Andrew  the  first  indication  that  the  genus  Cymba  ranged  so 
far  north. 

On  the  coasts  of  the  Asturias  and  Gallicia,  especially  in  Yigo 
Bay,  Mr.  M*Andrew  obtained,  by  dredging,  212  species,  of  a 

*  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Lusitanian  province  are  the  Pilchard  fisheries ;  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Tunny,  Ck)ral,  and  Sponge  fisheries. 

The  Gulf- weed  banks  (represented  in  the  map)  extend  from  19^  to  47^  in  the 
middle  of  the  North  Atlantic,  covering  a  space  almost  seven  times  greater  than  the 
area  of  France.  Columbus,  who  first  met  with  the  sargasso  about  one  hundred  miles 
west  of  the  Azores,  was  api^ehensive  that  his  ships  would  run  upon  a  shoal,  (^um- 
boldt,)  The  banks  are  supposed  by  Professor  E.  Forbes  to  indicate  an  ancient  coast- 
line of  the  Lusitanian  land-province,  on  which  the  weed  originated.  Dr.  Harvey  states 
that  species  of  ISargaesum  abound  along  the  shores  of  tropical  countries,  but  none 
exactly  correspond  with  the  Gulf- weed  (5.  beuxifintm).  It  never  produces  fructifica- 
tion—the ** berries"  being  air-vesicles,  not  fruit — but  yet  continues  to  grow  and 
flourish  in  its  present  situation,  being  propagated  by  breakage.  It  may  be  an  abnormal 
condition  of  &  vulgar e,  similar  to  the  varieties  of  Fucus  nodosus  (Mackayi)  and 
F.  vesieulosus  which  often  occur  in  immense  strata;  the  one  on  muddy  searshores,  the 
other  in  salt  marehes,  in  which  8itiiati<niB  they  hare  never  been  foond  in  firoctification. 
(dfanua/o^Britith  Alffa,  Atr,  16, 17.) 
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Bomewh&t  nortliem  cliaracter,  50  per  cent,  of  them  being  com- 
mon to  Norway,  and  86  per  cent,  common  to  the  south  of  Spain. 

On  ^e  southern  coast  of  the  Peninsula  353  species  were 
obtained,  of  which  only  28  per  cent,  are  common  to  Norway  and 
51  per  cent,  to  Britain. 

The  identical  species  are  chiefly  amongst  the  shells  dredged 
from  a  considerable  depth  (35 — 50  fathoms) ;  the  littoral  species 
have  a  much  more  distinct  aspect. 

The  shells  of  the  coast  of  Mogador  are  generally  identical 
with  those  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Southern  Peninsula. 

Canary  Islands.  The  shells  of  the  Canaries  collected  by  MM. 
Webb  and  Berthelot,*  and  described  by  M.  D'Orbigny,  amount 
to  124,  to  which  Mr.  M* Andrew  has  added  above  170*  Of  the 
300  species  17  per  cent,  are  common  to  Norway,  32  per  cent,  to 
Britain,  and  63  per  cent,  to  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. Two  only  are  W.  Indian  shells,  Neritina  viridis  and 
Columhella  cribaria.  Of  the  African  shells  found  here,  and  not? 
met  with  in  more  northern  localities,  the  most  remarkable  ace  :— 

Crassatella  divaricata.  Banella  laevigata.  Cymba  proboscidalis. 

Cardimn  coetatom.  Cassis  flammea.  Ccmus  betulinus. 

Locina  Adansoni.  „     testiculus.                   „     Prometheus. 

Cerithium  noduloeum.  Cymba  Neptuni.                    „    Guinaicus. 

Muros  saxatilis.  „       porcina.                     „     papilionaceus. 

Madeira,  Mr.  M* Andrew  obtained  156  species  at  Madeira,  of 
which  44  per  cent,  are  British,  70  per  cent,  common  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  83  to  the  Canaries.  Amongst  the  latter 
are  the  two  W.  Indian  shells  before  mentioned,  and  the  follow- 
ing African  shells : — 

Fedipes.  Mitra  fosea.  Patella  crenata. 
Littoiina  striata.                           „     zebrina.  „     guttata. 

Solarium.  Marginella  guancha.  „      LoweL 

Scalaria  cochlea.  Cancellaria.  „      Candei.  ^ 

Natica  porcellana.  31  onodonta  BerthelotL  Pecten  corallinoides. 

Azores,  Amongst  the  littoral  shells  which  range  to  the 
Azores,  are  Pedipes,  Littorina  striata,  Mitra  fosca,  and  Eryilia 
castanea;  the  other  species  obtained  there  are  Lusitanian. 
(^M*  Andrew,) 

The  Mediterranean  faima  is  known  by  the  researches  of  Poli, 
Delle  Chiaje,  Philippi,  Verany,  Milne-Edwards,  Professor  E. 
Forbes,  and  Deshayes.  In  its  western  part  it  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  adjacent  Atlantic  coasts;  the  number  of  species 
diminishes  eastward,  although  reinforced  by  a  considerable 

*  Hist  Naturelle  des  Ilea  Canaries ;  the  list  of  shells  is  reprinted,  mtlvtSikft  ^^^c^^s^i^ 
made  by  Mr.  M'Andrew,  as  one  of  the  Catalogaes  ol  \!kie'Buv\a\i\&.^QA«v£ecu 
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number  of  new  forms  as  yet  only  known  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  a  few  accessions  (about  30)  of  a  different  character  from  the 
Bed  Sea.  The  total  number  of  shell-bearing  species  is  esti- 
mated at  600,  yiz, : — 

Cephalopoda 1       Nncleobranchiata ...    6       Lamellibranchiata 200 

Pteropoda  13       Gasteropoda 370       Brachiopoda 10 

On  the  coast  of  Sicily,  M.  Philippi  has  found  altogether  619 
marine  moUusca,  viz. :— 

BivalTes 188       Pteropoda 13       Gasteropoda 319 

Brachiopoda  10       Kudibranchs  H       Cephalopoda 15 

Of  the  522  which  are  provided  with  shells,  162  have  not  been 
found  fossil,  and  are  presumed  to  be  of  post-tertiary  origin,  so 
far  as  concerns  their  presence  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  re- 
maining 360  occur  fossil  in  the  newer  tertiary  strata,  along  with 
nearly  200  others  which  are  either  extinct  or  not  known  living 
on  those  coasts ;  a  few  of  them  are  living  in  the  warmer  regions 
of  Senegal^  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  West  Indies : — 

Senegal,  Antilles,  Red  Sea, 

Lncina  columbella.  Lncina  pennsylvanica.      Argonauta  hians. 

Cardium.  hians.  Vermetus  intortus.  Dentalium  elephantinum. 

Terebra  fusca.  Terebra  duplicata. 

Morocco,  Phorus  agglutinans. 

Trochus  strigosus.  Niso  terebellum. 

Pecten  medim. 
Diplodonta  apicalis. 

Most  of  them,  however,  are  of  northern  origin,  such  as : — 

Saxicava  rugosa  Tellina  crassa.  Bhynchonella  pslttacea. 

(Panopsa)  Norvegica.  Cyprina  Islandica.  Patella  vulgata. 

Mya  troncata.  Leda  pygnuea.  Eulimella  Scillse. 

Periploma  pmtenuis.  Limopeis  pygmna.  Buccinum  undatum. 

Lutraria  solenoides.  Ostrea  edulis.  Fusus  contrarius. 

Qf  the  522  Sicilian  testacea,  about  35  (including  10  oceanic 
species)  are  common  to  the  West  Indies — ^if  the  species  have 
been  correctly  determined ;  28  are  stated,  with  more  probability, 
to  be  common  to  West  AMca,  including  Murex  Brandaris  and 
other  common  species ;  74,  including  Murex  l/runcvlus,  are  com- 
mon to  the  Bed  Sea ;  Crania  ringens  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  species  found  in  New  South  Wales  {David8<m) ;  and 
Colvmbella  comicuZtvm  ranges  from  the  north  coast  of  Spain  to 
Australia,  the  specimens  from  these  distant  localities  being  only 
distinguishable  as  geographical  varieties.  {Gaakoin,)  Six  othei 
species  are  included  in  Menke's  Australian  Catalogue,  but  ro' 
quire  verification. 

The  foUowing  genera,  nine  of  which  are  naked  molluscs,  are 
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supposed  to  be  now  peculiar  to  the  Mediterranean ;  the  small 
number  of  species  show  they  are  aberrant  or  expiring  forms. 
Cassidariaf  and  Theddium  are  ancient,  mdely-distribnted 
genera,  and  the  Mediterranean  Theddium  occurs  fossil  in 
Brittany  and  the  Canaries. 

Th78anoteutm3}  3  ep,  Sctenxgns,  1.  Mofrrisia,  2. 

Verania,  1.  PleorobranchaBa,  1.  Thecidiam,  1. 

DosidicuftyL  Tethys,  !•  Scacchia,9L 

Doridium,  1.  Cassidaria,  6 

Icarus,  1.  Fedicularia,  1. 

The  genera  Faadolariay  Siliqttaria,  Tylodina,  Nbtarchus,  VertU 
cordial  Clavagdla,  and  Crania,  occur  only  in  this  portion  of  the 
Lusitanian  province. 

Amongst  the  peculiar  species  are  : — 

Kassa  semistriata.  Argiope  cnneata.  Artemifl  lapinos. 

Fasus  crispus.  Clayigella  angulata.  Trigona  nitidola. 

Tylodina  Baftoesquii.  Spondylus  Gussonii.  Lucinopsis  decuasata. 

Crania  roatrata.  Astarte  bipartita. 

u^gean  Sea,  Prof.  E.  Forbes  obtained  450  species  of  mollusca 
in  the  ^gean,  belonging  to  the  following  orders  : — 

Cephalopoda 4       Nudibrancha  15       Brachiopoda 8 

Pteropoda  8        Opisthobranchs "28       Lamellibranchs   148 

Nucleobranchs 7       Frosobranchs Jil7       Tunicata  22 

Of  these  71  were  new  species,  but  several  have  since  been 
found  in  the  Atlantic,  and  even  in  Scotland.*  The  only  marine 
air-breather  met  with  was  Auricula  myosotis. 

Black  Sea.  In  the  northern  part  a  few  Aralo-Caspian  shells 
are  found,  otherwise  the  Black  Sea  only  differs  from  the  Medi- 
terranean in  the  paucity  of  its  species ;  Dr.  Middendorff  enume- 
rates 68  only.  The  water  is  less  salt,  and  there  is  no  tide,  but 
a  current  flows  constantly  through  the  Dardanelles  to  the 
Mediterranean,  t 

LorenzJ  found  178  molluscs  at  Quamero,  of  which  75  were 
bivalves,  and  88  univalves;  75  of  them  extended  their  range 
into  the  -ffigoan  Sea,  58  into  the  Boreal  province.  Few  only 
appeared  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Adriatic. 


*  Trans.  Brit.  Assoc,  (for  1843),  1844,  p.  130. 

t  A  current  from  the  Atlantic  sets  in  perpetually  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  tide ;  it  onlyamounts  to  one  foot  at  Naj^ea  and  the  Eni^Mis, 
two  feet  at  Messina,  and  five  at  Venice  and  the  Bay  of  Tunis. 

t  Fliysikalische  VerhiUtnisse  und  Vertheilong  der  Oiganismen  im  QoameriaRbftg^ 
Golfe.  Wien,  1863. 
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V.  Aralo-Oaspian  Pbovinob. 

The  only  inland  salt-seas  that  contain  peculiar  shell-fish  are 
the  Aral  and  Caspian.  The  shells  chiefly  consist  of  a  remarkable 
group  of  Cockles  which  burrow  in  the  mud  (see  fig.  213,  p.402). 
No  explorations  have  been  made  with  the  dredge,  but  other 
species,  probably  still  existing  in  these  seas,  have  been  found  in 
the  beds  of  horizontal  limestone  which  form  their  banks  and 
extend  in  all  directions  far  over  the  stapes.  This  limestone  is 
of  brackish  water  origin,  being  sometimes  composed  of  myriads 
of  CycladeSf  or  the  shells  of  Dr&issena  and  Cardium^  as  in  the 
islets  near  Astrakhan.  It  is  believed  to  indicate  the  former 
existence  of  a  great  inland  sea,  of  which  the  Aral  and  Caspian 
are  remnants,  but  which  was  larger  than  the  present  Mediter- 
ranean at  an  age  previous  to  that  of  the  Mammoth  and  Siberian 
Rhinoceros.  The  present  level  of  the  Caspian  is  83  feet  below 
that  of  the  Black  Sea ;  that  of  the  Aral  has  been  stated  to  be 
117  feet  higher  than  the  Caspian,  but  is  probably  not  very 
different;  their  waters  are  only  brackish,  and  in  some  parts 
drinkable.  The  steppe  limestone  rises  to  a  level  of  200—300 
feet  above  the  Caspian ;  it  spreads  eastward  to  the  mountains 
of  the  Hindoo  Kush  and  Chinese  Tartary,  southward  over 
Daghestan  and  the  low  region  E.  of  Tiflis,  and  westward  to  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  extent  to  which  it  has 
been  traced  is  represented  by  oblique  lines  on  the  map.* 
Some  of  the  Caspian  shells  still  exist  in  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the 
estuaries  of  the  Dnieper  and  Dniester.  Our  information  upon 
this  seldom- visited  region  is  derived  from  the  works  of  Pallas, 
Eichwald,t  Krynicki,J  Middendorff,  and  Sir  Eoderick  Mur- 
chison. 

ArdlO'CcLspian  Shells, 

A,  Aral ;  C,  Caspian ;  B,  Black  Sea. 

Tbe  Speciea  marked  *  are  found  also  in  the  Steppe  limestone. 
*Cardiam  edole,  L.    C.  (very  small)  B.  Baltic. 

„      edule,  var.  (msticum,  Chemn.)  A.  C.  B.  Icy  Sea. 
*I>idacna  trigonoides,  Pal.   C.  (Azof.  M.  Hommaire). 

„      Eichwaldi,  Kryn.    (crassa,£ich.)    C.  B.  (Nikolaieff). 
Monodacna  Caspia,  Eich.   C. 

„      peeudo-cardium.Desh.  (pontics,  Eich.)   B. 
Adacna  laeviuscula,  Eich.   C. 
„      vitrea,  Eich.   C.  A. 


*  From  a  sketch  kindly  prepared  by  Professor  Bamsay. 

t  Oeogr.  des  Kaspischen  Meeres,  des  Kaukasus  imd  des  SUdlicbeajBosalaiMls.  Bedin, 
1880.    Faona  Caspio-Caocasica,  1841. 
/  Ball  dea  NaL  Moecow,  18S7. 
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*Adaena  edentnla,  Pallas.    C. 

„       pllcata,  Eich.    C.  B.  (Dniester,  Akerman,  Odessa). 

„      coiorata,  Eich.    C.  B.  (Azof,  Dnieper). 
*Mytilas  edulis,  L.    C.  C.  (not  in  MiddendorfPs  list). 

„      latus,  Chemn.    B. 
*Dreis8ena  polymorpha.  Pal.    C.  B. 


Paladinella  stagnalis,  L.  (pusilla  Eich.)  C.  B.  (Odessa)  Ochotsk. 
*      „      variabilis,  Eich.    C. 
*Neritina  liturata,  Eich.   G.  on  se»-vreed. 
*Bissoa  Caspia,  Eich.    C. 

„      oblonga,  Desm.    B. 

„      cylindracea,  Kryn.   B.* 

The  following  species  are  described  by  Eicbwald,  from  the 
steppe  limestone.     (Murchison,  Eussia,  p.  297.) 

"  Paludina "  Triton,  Donax  prisons. 

„         exigua.  Mactra  Caspia.  Monodacna  propiuqua. 
B  Boa  conns.                                „     Karagana.  „         intermedia. 

„     dimidiatus.  Cyclas  Ustuertensis.  „         Catillus. 

Bullina  Ustuertensis.  Mytilus  rostriformis.  Ad^na  prostrata. 


No  other  inland  bodies  of  salt  water  are  known  to  have 
pecTiliar  marine  shells ;  those  of  the  modern  deposits,  in  Meso- 
potamia (at  Sinkra  and  Warka),  collected  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Loftos, 
are  species  still  abounding  in  the  Persian  Gulf.f 


VI.  West  African  Province. 

The  tropical  coast  of  Western  Africa  is  rich  in  conchological 
treasures,  and  far  from  being  wholly  explored.  The  researches 
of  Adanson,}  Cranch  (the  naturalist  to  the  Congo  expedition§), 
and  the  oflBcers  of  the  Niger  expedition,  have  left  much  to  be 
done.  Dr.  Dunker  has  described  149  species  in  his  Index  MoU, 
OuinecBj  coll.  Tarns.  Cassel,  1853. 

At  St.  Helena,  Mr.  Cuming  collected  16  species  of  sea-shells, 
7  of  them  new.  Littorina  HelenoB  is  found  on  the  shore  of  St. 
Helena,  and  L,  miliaria  and  Nerita  Ascenaionis,  at  Ascension. 

*  The  Velutina  {Limneria)  Caspiensis.  A.  Ad.  was  founded  on  a  specimen  of 
Lxmnaa  Gebleri^  Midd.  (1851),  from  Bemaoul,  Siberia. 

t  A  species  of  coral  {Pontes  dongata^  Lam.),  now  living  at  the  Seychelles,  has  been 
said  to  be  found  in  the  Dead  Sea  {v.  Humboldt's  Views  of  Nature,  Bohn  ed.  p.  260) ; 
also  Melania  costata  and  At.  Jordanica^  according  to  M.  Schubert. 

X  Hist.  Nat.  de  Senegal,  4to.  Paris,  1757.  Tliis  able  but  eccentric  naturalist 
destroyed  the  utility  of  his  own  writings  by  refusing  to  adopt  the  bi-nomial  nomen- 
clature of  LiNNi£U8,  and  employing  instead  the  most  barbarous  chance-combinations 
of  letters  he  could  invent. 

%  Appendix  to  Captain  Tuckey's  NarTative  ^ISlB^by  Di-IasaYi. 
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Onychoteuthifl,  Sap. 
Cranchia,  2  sp. 
Strombus  rusaceus. 
Triton  ftcoides. 
Banella  quercina. 
Dolium  tesseUatum. 
Harpa  rosea. 
Oliva  hiatala. 
Pusionella. 
Nassa  Pfeifferi. 
Desmoulinsia. 
Purpura  nodosa. 
Bi^ana  beszoar. 
Murex  vitulinus. 
angularia. 
megaceros. 
rosarius. 

„     duplex. 

„      comutus. 
ClavellaP  ftlosa. 

„     afra. 
Lagenanassa. 
Terebra  striatula. 

,,       fermginea. 
P  Halia  priamus. 
Mitra  nigra. 
Cymba. 


«> 


»» 


>f 


» 


n 


»» 


»« 


Weef  African  Shells, 

Marginella. 
Persicula. 

Plenrotoma  mitrifonnis. 
Tomella  lineata. 
Clavatula  mitra. 

coronata. 
bimarginata. 
„       virginea. 
Conns  papilionaceuB. 
„     genuinos. 
testndinarius. 
achatinus. 
„     monachus. 
Katiea  f  ulminea. 
Cyprtea  stercoraria. 

„       picta. 
Vermetns  liimbricalis. 
Cerithiom  Adansonii. 
Turritella  torulosa. 
#  Mesalia. 
Littorina  punctata. 
Collonia. 

Clanculus  villanuB. 
Haliotis  virginea. 
„       coccinea. 
Kerita  Senegalensis. 
«,     Ascensionis. 


Pecten  g  bbus. 
Area  ven  r  eosa. 

„   senilifl. 
Cardium  ringens. 

„       costatum. 
Lucina  columbella. 
Ungulina  rubra. 
Diplodonta  rosea. 
Cardita  ajar. 
Artemis  africana. 

„      torrida. 
Cyclina  Adansonii. 
Tiigona  bicolor. 

„  tripla. 
Cytlierea  tumens. 

„       africana. 
Venus  plicata. 
Tellina. 

Strigilla  Senegalensis. 
Gastrana  polygona. 
Mactra  depressa. 

„     rugosa. 

„  nitida. 
Pholas  clausa. 
Tugonia  analina. 

Discina  radiosa. 


Vn.  South  African  Province. 

The  fauna  of  South  Africa,  beyond  the  tropic,  possesses  few 
characters  in  common  -with  that  of  the  western  coast,  and  is 
more  like  the  Indian  Ocean  fauna,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  direction  of  the  currents.  But,  together  with  these  it  has  a 
large  assemblage  of  marine  animals  found  nowhere  else,  and  the 
"  Cape  of  Storms  "  forms  a  barrier  between  the  populations  of 
the  two  great  oceans,  scarcely  less  complete  than  the  far-pro- 
jecting promontory  of  South  America.  The  coast  is  generally 
rocky,  and  there  are  no  coral-reefe ;  accumulations  of  sand  are 
frequent,  and  sometimes  very  extensive,  like  the  Agulhas  Bank. 
The  few  deep-sea  shells  which  have  been  obtained  off  these 
banks  possess  considerable  interest,  but  explorations  in  boats 
are  said  to  be  difficult,  and  often  impossible  on  account  of  the 
surf.  Shells  from  the  Cape  are  too  frequently  dead  and  water- 
worn  specimens  picked  up  on  the  beach.  The  shell-fish  of  South 
Africa  have  been  collected  and  described  by  Owen  Stanley, 
Hinds,  A,  Adams,  and  especially  by  Dr.   Erauss,  who   has 
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published  a  very  complete  monograpli.*  Of  400  sea-shells 
recorded  in  this  work,  above  200  are  peculiar,  and  most  of  these 
belong  to  a  few  littoral  genera.  Only  11  species  are  common 
to  the  coast  of  Senegal,  whilst  18  are  found  in  the  Bed  Sea ;  15 
species  are  said  to  be  found  in  Europe ;  all  the  others,  not  pecu- 
liar, exist  on  the  E.  coast  of  AMca. 


Panopaa  natalensis. 
Solen  marginatus. 
Mactra  spengleri. 
Gastrana  ventricosa. 
Nucula  pnlchra,  Hinds. 
(L'AgoUias  bank,  70  fm.) 
Fectuncolus  Belcheri,  120 

fm. 
Modiola  Ci^nsiB. 

'  „       pelagica,  Forbea. 
Septif er  Kraussi. 

Terebratulina  ubyssicola, 

122  fm. 
Terebratella  (Kranssia). 
„  rubra, 

cognata. 
pisum. 
Deshayesii, 
120  fm. 


» 


*> 


» 


Chiton,  16  sp. 
Patella,  20  sp. 

„      cochlea. 

„      compressa. 


South  African  Shells 

Patella  apicina. 

„     longicosta. 

„     pectinata,  &c, 
Siphonuria,  5  sp. 
Pupillia  (aperta). 
Fissurella,  10  sp. 
Crepidula,  4  sp. 
Haliotis  sanguinea. 
Delphinula  granulosa. 
„        cancellata. 
Trochus,  22  sp. 
Turbo  sannaticos. 
Littorina  Africana  7  sp. 
Phasianella,  6  sp. 
Bankivia  varians. 
Turritella,  4  sp. 
Pleurotoma,  6  sp. 
Clionello  (sinuata). 
Typhis  arcuatus. 
Triton  dolarius. 

,«    ftctilis,  50-60  fm. 
Harpa  crassa. 
ComineUa  ligata. 

lagenaria. 
limbosa. 


» 


ComineUa  tigrina. 
Bullia  Isevissima. 

„     achatina. 

„     natalensis. 
Kassa  plicosa. 

„     capensis. 
Cyclonassa  Kraussi. 
Ebuma  papillaris. 
Columbelia,  5  sp. 
Ancillaria  obtusa. 
Mitra,  5  sp. 

Imbricaria  carbonacea. 
Voluta  armata. 
„  jBcapha. 

„    abyssicola,  182  fm. 
Marginella  rosea. 
Trivia  ovulata. 
Cyprsea,  22  sp. 
Luponia  algoensis. 
Cyprovulum  (capense). 
Conus,  8  sp. 

Octopus  argus. 
Sepia,  4  sp. 


*» 


The  foUowLng  are  stated  to  be  common  to  the  Cape  and  Euro- 
pean seas.t 

Chama  grjrphoides,  Medit.  Red  Sea. 
Pecten  pusio,  Brit. 


Saxicava  (arcticaf )  Greenland,  Medit. 
TeUina  fabula,  Brit.  Medit. 

Lucina  lactea,  Medit.  Bed  Sea.  

„      fragUis,  Medit.  Diphyllidia  (lineata?)  N.  Brit.  Medit. 
Venus  verrucosa,  W.  Indies  P  Brit  Seuegal,  Eulima  nitida,  Medit. 

Canaries,  Red  Sea,  Australia  P  Purpura  lapillus  P?  (not  in  Medit.) 

Tapes  pullastra.  North  Sea.  Kassa  marginulata. 

„    geographica,  Medit.  Octopus  vulgaris  P  Brit. 

Area  lactea,  Medit.  Aigonauta  argo,  Medit. 

VIII.  Indo-Pacific  Province. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  area  over  which  similar 
shell-fish  and  other  marine  animals  are  distributed.  It  extends 
from  Australia  to  Japan,  and  from  the  Eed  Sea  and  oast  coast 

*  Die  Sildafrikanischen  Mollusken,  4to.  Stott.  1848. 

t  Marks  of  doubt  are  added  to  some  of  the  BpecioA,  vn^  oOi^St^  «x«  ciCQi\.\ftd>.. 
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of  Africa  to  Easter  Island  in  the  Pacific,  embracing  three-fiftlis 
of  the  circumference  of  the  globe  and  45®  of  latitude.  This 
great  I'^on  might,  indeed,  be  subdivided  into  a  number  of 
smaller  provinces,  each  having  a  particular  association  of  species 
and  some  peculiar  shells,  such  as  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Madagascar,  &c. ;  but  a  considerable  number  of  species  are 
found  throughout  the  province,  and  their  general  character  is 
the  same.*  Mr.  Cuming  obtained  more  than  100  species  of 
shells  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  identical  with  those 
collected  by  himself  at  the  Philippines,  and  in  the  eastern  coral 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  f  This  is  pre-eminently  the  region  of 
coral  reefs,  and  of  such  shell-fish  as  aflfect  their  shelter.  The 
number  of  species  inhabiting  it  must  amount  to  several  thou- 
sands. The  Philippine  Islands  have  afforded  the  greatest 
variety,  but  their  apparent  superiority  is  due,  in  a  measure,  to 
the  researches  of  Mr.  Cuming ;  no  other  portion  of  the  province 
has  been  so  thoroughly  explored.  J 

Amongst  the  genera  most  characteristic  of  the  Indo-Pacifio, 
those  marked  (*)  are  wholly  wanting  on  the  coasts  of  the  At- 
lantic, but  half  of  them  occur  fossil  in  the  older  tertiaries  of 
Europe.  Those  in  italics  are  also  found  on  the  west  coast  of 
America. 


*KantiIus. 

•Magilas. 

Stomatella. 

Hemicardium. 

•Pteroceraa. 

•Melo. 

Gena. 

*C5T)ricardia. 

vRiinella. 

Mitra. 

•Broderipia. 

*Cardilia. 

«BostcUaria. 

•Cylindra. 

•Biiuiila. 

*  Verticordia. 

•Seraphs. 

♦Imbricaria. 

»Neritopsis. 

*Pythina. 

Conus. 

Ovrulnm. 

•Scutellina. 

Circe. 

Meurotoma. 

*Pt/rula  (type). 

•Linteria. 

*CIementia. 

•Cithara. 

•Honoptygma. 

♦DolabeUa. 

•Glaucomya. 

•Clavellcu 

Phorus. 

*Hemipecten. 

•Meroe. 

•Tiirbinftlla(typ.) 

Siliqiiaria. 

•Placuna. 

Anatinella. 

Cyllene. 

•Qooyia. 

*Malleii8. 

CulteUus. 

Eburna. 

♦Tectaria. 

•VulseUa. 

•Anatina. 

Phos. 

JmpenUor. 

•Pedum. 

•Ghsena. 

Dolium. 

Monodonta. 

^Septifer, 

•Asper^llum. 

Harpa. 

Delphinula. 

•CuciUIffia. 

•Jouannetia. 

*Ancillaria. 

Liotia, 

*Hippopu8. 

*LingtU(t, 

•Biciniila. 

•Stomatia. 

•Tridacna. 

JXseina. 

The  strictly  littoral  species  vary  on  each  great  line  of  coast : 
for  example,  Littorina  intermedia  and  Tectaria  pagodiba  occur  on 

*  See  Mrs.  Somerville's  Physical  Geograidiy,  it  p.  233. 

t  Journal  Geol.  Soc.  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 

X  Mr.  Cuming  collected  2^00  species  of  sea-shells  at  fhe  Philippines,  and  estimates 
the  total  number  at  1,000  more.  The  genera  most  de\rel(^>ed  are  OmuSy  120  sp. ; 
Pieurotoma,  100;  HUrOf  250;  OolumbeUa,  40;  Cypraa,  60;  Natica^SO;  Chittm^  30; 
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the  east  coast  of  Africa;  Littorina  arnica  and  melanostoma^  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  Littorina  sineiuia  and  ca^tanea,  and  Haliotia 
venusta,  on  the  coast  of  China ;  Littorina  acahra  and  H.  aquamata, 
in  N.  Australia ;  H.  aainina.  New  Guinea ;  and  L,  picf<iy  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands. 

Bed  Sea  (Erythraean). 

Of  the  408  mollusca  of  the  Red  Sea,  collected  by  Ehrenberg 
and  Hemprich,  74  are  common  to  the  Medit.,  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  these  seas  have  communicated  since  the  first 
appearance  of  some  existing  shells.  Of  the  species  common  to 
the  two  seas  40  are  Atlantic  shells  which  have  migrated  into  the 
Bed  Sea  by  way  of  the  Medit.,  probably  during  the  newer 
pliocene  period;  the  others  are  Indo-Pacific  shells  which  ex- 
tended their  range  to  the  Mediterranean  at  an  earlier  age. 

The  genera  wanting  in  the  Medit.  but  existing  in  the  Bed 
Sea,  show  most  strikingly  their  diversity  of  character,  and  the 
afl&nity  of  the  latter  to  the  Indian  fauna. 


Pteroceraa. 

Ancillaria. 

Siphonaria. 

Limopsis. 

Strombu^  8  sp. 

Hai'pa. 

Placuna. 

Tridaona. 

Bostellaria. 

Ricinula. 

Plicatula. 

Crassatella. 

Turbinella. 

Magilus. 

Pedum. 

Trigona. 

Terebra. 

Pyramidella. 

Malleus. 

Sanguinolaria. 

Eburna. 

Parmophorus. 

Vulsella. 

Anatina. 

OUva. 

Nerita. 

Pema. 

Aspergillum. 

Other  genera  become  abundant,  such  as  Conua,  of  which  there 
are  19  species  in  the  Bed  Sea,  Cyproea  16,  Mitra  10,  Cerithium 
17,  Pinna  10,  Chama  5,  Circe  10. 

Peraian  Gulf, 

The  marine  zoology  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  adjoining  coast 
has  not  been  yet  explored.*  The  following  shells  were  picked 
up  on  the  beach  at  Kurrachee  by  Major  Baker,  with  many 
others  evidently  new,  but  not  in  a  satisfactory  state  for  descrip- 
tion. (1850.) 


Bostellaria  cnrta. 
Murex  tenuispina  var. 
Pisania  spiralis. 
Banella  tuberculata. 

„       spinosa. 

„       crumena. 
Triton  lampas. 
Bullia  sp. 
£bunia  spirata. 


Purpura  persica. 

„  carinifera. 
Columbella  blanda. 
Oliva  subulata. 

„    Indusica. 

„      ancillaroides. 
Cyprsa  Lamarckii. 

,,       ocellata. 
Natica  pellis-tigrina. 


Sigaretus  sp. 
Odostomia  sp. 
Phorus  corrugatns. 
Flanaxis  sulcata. 
Imperator  Sauliee. 
Monodonta  sp. 
Haliotis  sp. 
Stomatella  imbricata. 
sulcifera. 


>» 


*  The  << Brindled  Cowry*'  {Cyprtea  prineepi),  firom  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  valued 
«t£60. 

E 
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Flssuiolla  Bnppellii. 
Indusica. 
salebrosa. 
dactylosa. 
„        funiciilata. 
Pileapsis  tricarinatus. 
Nerita  ustulata. 
Dentalium  octangulatum. 
Bingicula  sp. 
Bulla  ampulla. 
Anomia  acheeus. 

„       enigmatica. 
Pecten  sp. 
Spondylus  sp. 
Plicatula  depresaa. 
Mytilus  eanaliculatus. 
Area  obliquata. 

„    sculptilis,  &c. 
Chama  sp. 
Lucina  sp. 

Oardium  fimbriatom. 
latum. 


tt 


Cardium  impolituin. 

„       pallidum. 
„       assimile. 
Vemis  pinguis.     * 

„     cor. 

„    purpnrata. 
Meroe  Solandri. 

„     effossa* 
Trigona  trigonella  P 
Artemis  angulosa. 

„       exasperata. 

„       subrosea? 
Venerupis  sp. 
Petricola  sp. 
Tapes  suloosa. 

„     Malabarica. 
Cypricardia  vellicata. 
Cardita  crassicostata? 
„      calyculata. 

„     Tankervillii. 
Mactra  .SIgyptica,  &c. 
Tellina  angulata* 


Tellina  capsoides. 
Mesodesma  Horsfieldii. 
Psammobia  sp. 
Syndosmya  sp. 
Semele  sp. 
Solen  sp. 

Solecurtus  politus. 
Donax  scortum. 

„      scalpellum. 
Saoguinolaria  diphos. 
„  violacea. 

„  sinuata. 

Corbula  sp. 
Diplodonta  sp. 
Anatina  rostrata. 
Pandora  sp. 
Martesia  sp. 
Pholas  austi-alis. 

„     Bakeri,  Desh. 

„     orientalis. 
(Meleagrina  v.  p.ll6). 


At  the  Oargadoa  or  St.  Brandon  fehoals,  north  of  Manritius, 
Voluta  costatay  Conua  verrucoaicSy  Pleurotoma  virgo,  and  Turhinella 
Belcheri  have  been  obtained  by  dredging. 

Collections  of  marine  shells  have  been  made  at  Madagascar 
and  the  Mascarene  Islands  by  Sganzin,  and  at  the  Seychelles  by 
Dufo.  The  number  obtained  at  the  latter  place  was  263,  of 
which  220  were  univalves.  Two  of  the  univalves,  viz.,  Dolium 
galea  and  Cyprcea  helvola,  and  two  of  the  bivalves,  are  found  in 
tiie  Mediterranean. 


IX.   AirSTEAliO-ZELAKDIC  PllOVINCG3. 

Most  remote  from  the  Celtic  sea^,  this  province  is  also  most 
unlike  them  in  its  fauna,  containing  many  genera  wholly  un- 
known in  Europe,  either  living  or  fossil,  and  some  which  occur 
fossil  in  rocks  of  a  remote  period.  The  province  includes  Ne'^ 
Zealand,  Tasmania,  and  extra-tropical  Australia,  from  Sandy 
Cape,  on  the  east,  to  the  Swan  River. .  The  shells,  which  are 
nearly  all  peculiar,  have  been  catalogued  by  Gray,*  Menke,t 
and  Porbes-t  Of  the  following  genera  some  are  peculiar  (*), 
others  attain  here  their  greatest  development : — 


*  Travels  in  New  Zealand,  by  Dr.  E.  Dieffenbach.  8vo.,  London,  1843. 
/  JfoU.  Nov.  HoUandise,  1843, 
t  Narmtive  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  JBottZesnake,  \&46-W,  \>7  3    "NLwi^pK^Yra.^, 
Sapidezaent  by  Profeaaor  E.  Forbes. 
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•Pinnoctopiw. 
'Stmthiolaria. 

Phasianella. 

Elenchus. 

Bankivia. 

Botella. 
*lCjEu:roBchi8ma. 

Pannophonis. 

Bisella. 


*MacgilIivraia. 

*Ainphibola. 

♦TiTgouia. 

*  Chamostrea. 

•Myadora. 

•Myochama. 

Crassatella. 

Cardita. 

Circe. 


Cypricardia. 

Mesodesma. 

Terebratella. 

Spirilla. 

Oliva. 

Conns. 

Voluta. 

Terebra. 

Fasciolaria. 


Imperator. 

Monoptygma. 

Siphonaria. 

Pandora. 

Anatinella. 

Clavagella. 

Placunomia. 

Waldlieimia. 

Crania. 


Some  of  the  genera  of  this  province  are  only  met  with  else- 
where at  a  considerable  distance  :— 


Solenella — Chili. 
Panopsa— Japan. 
Monocero8 — Patagonia. 


Bankivia — Cape. 
Kraiissia — Cape . 
Solemya— Medit. 


Rhynchonella— Arctic  seas. 
Trophon— Fuegia ;     „ 
Assiminea — India;  Brit. 


Amongst  the  littoral  shells  of  South  Australia  are  Haliotis 
eleganSj  H.  ruhicunda^  and  Littorina  rugosa,  Haliotis  iris  and 
Littorina  aqualida  are  found  on  the  shores  of  N.  Zealand ;  and 
Cyprovula  umbilicatd  in  Tasmania. 

Mr.  Gray's  New  Zealand  list  amounts  to  104  marine  species, 
among  which  are  three  volutes,  including  F.  magnifica,  the 
largest  of  its  genus;  Stromhua  troglodytesy  Ranella  argue,  the 
great  Triton  vaHegatua  ;  6  Cones  (all  doubtful),  Oliva  erythros- 
toma,  Cyprcea  caput-serpeniis^  Ancillaria  aaistralis,  Imperator 
heliotropium,  Chiton  monticulariSf  &c. 

Ventia  Stutchburyi  and  Modiolarca  trapezina  have  been  found 
at  Kerguelen's  Id.  and  Patella  illuminata  at  the  Auckland  Ids, 


X.  Japonic  Peovince. 

The  Japanese  Islands  and  Corea  represent  the  Japonic  pro- 
vince. Our  knowledge  of  its  moUuscan  fauna  is  still  scanty, 
notwithstanding  the  successful  researches  of  Mr.  Adams.  Up- 
wards of  130  species  were  collected  in  the  harbour  of  Decima, 
by  Dr.  Nuhn,  of  which  113  were  Prosobranchiates. 


Octopus  areolatns. 
Sepia  clirysopthalma. 
Sepiola  Japonica. 

Conns  Sieboldi. 
Pleurotoma  Coreanica. 
Terebra  serotina. 
„       stylata. 
Ebnma  Japonica. 
Cassis  Japonica. 
Morex  eurypterns. 
„       ToriAum. 
p,       plorat4x: 
„       Baraeti, 


Purpura,  5  sp. 

Fusus. 

Cancellaria  nodulifera. 

Mitra. 

Strombus  cormgatus. 

Cyprsea  flmbnata. 

„        miliaris. 
Mangelia,  4  sp. 
Triforis,  5  sp. 
Nat  lea,  5  sp. 
Trochus,  15  sp. 
fiadius  birostris. 
Ceiitiiiuni  longicandatTmi. 
Imperator  Ouilf  ordisc. 


Haliqtis  Japonica. 

„      discus. 

„      gigantea. 
Bulla  Coreanica. 
Siphonaria  Coreanica. 
Pecten  asperulatus. 

M      Japoniciis. 
Spondylus  Cumingii. 
Nucula  mirabilis. 
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Isocardia  Moltkiana. 
Venua  Japonica. 
Cyclina  orientalis. 
Cytherea  petecliialis. 
Artemis  sericea. 
,,       biluuata. 


Artemia  Sieboldi. 
„       Japonica. 
Circe  Stntzeri. 
Tapes  Japonica. 
Petricola  radiata. 
Solen  albidus. 


"Panopna  Japonica. 
Terebratolina  Japonica. 
,,  angusta. 

Waldlieimia  Grayi. 
Terebratella  Coreanica. 
rubella. 


» 


XI.  Aletjtiait  Peotenoe. 


The  Boreal  province  is  represented  on  the  northern  coasts  of 
the  Pacific,  whore,  according  to  Dr.  Middendorff,  the  same 
genera  and  many  identical  species  are  found.  In  addition  to 
those  indicated  in  the  Arctic  list  (p.  57),  the  following  species 
occur  at  the  Shantar  Ids.  in  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk  (0),  Saghalien, 
the  Kuriles  (K),  Aleutians  and  Sitka  (S). 

s. 


Patella  (scuiTa). 
Acmsea,  3  sp.    S. 
Pilidiiim  commodiun.    O. 
Paludinella.  3  sp.    O. 
Littorina,  6  sp.    O.  K.  S. 
Turritella  Eschrichtii.    O. 
Margarita  sulcata.    A. 
Trochus,  6  sp.    S. 
Scalaria  Ochotensis. 
Crepidula  Sitchana. 
„       minuta.    S. 
„       grandis.    A. 
Fissurella  violacea.    S. 

„       aspera.    S. 
Haliotis  Kamtschatica. 
„       aquatilis.    K. 
Yelutina  coriacea.    K. 

„       cryptospira.    O. 
Trichotropis  inermis.    S, 
Purpura  decemcostata.  (Mid.)   9. 
f,       Freycineti.    O.  S. 
„       septentrionalis.    S. 
Fleurotoma  Schantarica. 
„        simplex.    O. 
Murex  monodon.    S. 

„     laotuca.    S. 
Fusus  (Chrysodomus)  Sitchensifl. 
„     decemcostatua.    A. 
„     Scliantaricus. 


M 


» 


Fusus  Behringii. 
Baerii.    A. 
luridus.    S. 
Buccinum  undatum  var.  Schantaricum. 
simplex.    O. 
Ochotense. 
cancellatum.    A. 
„        ovoides.    0. 
Pisania  scabra.    A. 
BuUia  ampullaeea.    0. 
Onychoteutliis  Kamtschatica. 


I* 


ft 


f> 


• 


Terebratella  frontalis.    O. 
Flacunomia  macroschisma. 
Pecten  rubidus.    S. 
.Crenella  vemicosa.    O. 

„       cultellus.     Kamt. 
Kucula  castrensis.    S. 
Pectunculus  septentrionalis. 
Cardita  borealis.    O. 
Cardium  Nuttalli.    S. 

„       Califomicum.    S. 
Saxidomus  Petiti.    S. 

„        giganteus.    S. 
Petricola  cylindracea.    8, 

„       gibba.    S. 
Tellina  lutea.    A.    nasuta. 

„     edentula.    A. 
Lirtraria  maxima.    S. 


O. 


A. 


S. 


The  influence  of  the  Asiatic  coast-current  is  shown  in  the 

presence  of  two  species  of  Haliotis,  whilst  affinity  with  the  fauna 

of  W.  America  is  strongly  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  Patella 

(acurra),  three  species  of  Crepidula,  two  of  Fiaaurella,  and  species 

ofBulh'a,  J^lacunomia,  Cardita,  SaxtcKomiM,  and  Petricola,  which 

BT0  more  abundaiit,  and  range  fexthex  noT^>i^iaaiV!lMJa  «£^<s&\xl 

^e  Atlantic. 


\ 
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Additional  information  on  the  fauna  of  this  province  has  been 
recently  supplied  by  Mr.  Lord,  the  naturalist  to  the  British 
North  American  Boundary  Commission  Expedition,  and  by  Dr. 
Kennerley,  the  naturalist  to  the  American  North-west  Boundary 
Exploring  Expedition.  The  results  obtained  are  discussed  by 
Dr.  P.  P.  Carpenter.* 

Provinces  on  the  Western  Coast  of  America, 

The  mollusca  of  the  Western  coast  of  America  are  equally 
distinct  from  those  of  the  Atlantic  and  those  inhabiting  the 
central  parts  of  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Darwin  states  in  his  Journal  (p.  391)  that  "  not  one  single 
Bea-shell  is  known  to  be  common  to  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific 
and  to  the  west  coast  of  America^"  and  he  adds  that  **  after  the 
comparison  by  Messrs.  Cuming  and  Hinds  of  about  2000  shells 
from  the  Eastern  and  Western  coasts  of  America,  onlv  one 
single  shell  was  found  in  common,  namely  the  Purpura  patula, 
which  inhabits  the  West  Indies,  the  coast  of  Panama,  and  the  Gal- 
lapagos. '  *  Even  this  single  identification  has  since  been  doubted. 
Mr.  Cuming,  who  resided  many  years  at  Valparaiso,  did  not 
discover  any  West  India  specimens  on  that  coast,  and  M. 
D'Orbigny  makes  the  same  observation.  On  the  other  hand 
M.  Morch,  of  Copenhagen,  says  he  has  received  Tellina  opercu- 
lata  and  Mactra  alata  from  the  west  coast  and  also  from  Brazil ; 
and  M.  Deshayes  gives  the  following  extraordinary  ranges  in 
his  "  Catalogue  of  Veneridce  in  the  British  Museum  ": — 

Artemis  angulosa,  Philippines — Chili. 
Cytherea  umbonella.  Bed  Sea— Brazil. 

„       maculata,  W.  Indies— Philippines,  Sandwich. 

„       circinata,  W.  Indies— West  coast  America. 

In  these  instances  there  is  doubtless  some  mistake,  either 
about  the  locality  or  the  shell.  As  regards  the  last,  Mr.  Carrick 
Moore  has  shown  that  the  error  has  arisen  from  confounding 
the  Cytherea  altemata  of  Broderip  with  G.  circinata  of  Bom. 
M.  D*Orbigny  collected  628  species  on  the  coast  of  S.  America, 
— 180  from  the  eastern  side,  and  447  from  the  Pacific  coast,  be- 
'  sides  the  Siphonaria  Leaaonii  which  ranges  from  Valparaiso  in 
Chili  to  Maldonado  on  the  coast  of  Uruguay,  f  These  shells 
belong  to  110  genera,  of  which  55  are  common  to  both  coasts, 

*  British  Association  Bepcnrt  for  1863. 

t  The  dispersion  of  this  coast  shell  may  perhaps  have  taken  place  at  the  time  when 
the  channel  of  the  river  S.  Cruz  formed  a  strait,  joining  t3\%  i^WAsv^i&  «sA  'S^is&Kk 
oceans,  like  that  of  Ifa^eUan.  (Darwin,  p.  181.)  Mi.CoxiauQfv;^  TXisikfi&%  «^. — ^-^Wnuw^A 
JLegsottu,  nearly  smooth,  Atlantic  ooaat;  3,  oNtcaretiea,  i&\>e^  "Cwi^^i  c«»»v,  «j^  ^ 
lateralis,  tbin,  obliqne,  Faegia, 
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•wliile  34  are  peculiar  to  the  Pacific,  and  21  to  the  Atlantic  sid(/ 
of  S.  America ;  an  extraordinary  amount  of  diversity,  attribut- 
able partly  to  the  different  character  of  the  two  coasts — the 
eastern  low,  sandy  or  muddy ;  the  western  rocky,  with  deep 
water  near  the  shore.* 

The  comparison  of  the  shells  of  Eastern  and  Western  America 
is  of  considerable  interest  to  geologists ;  for  if  it  is  true  that 
any  number  of  living  species  are  common  to  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  shores,  it  becomes  probable  that  some  portion  of  thf 
Isthmus  of  Darien  has  been  submerged  since  the  Eocene  Ter^ 
tiary  period.  Any  opening  in  this  barrier  would  allow  the 
Equatorial  current  to  pass  through  into  the  Pacific — there 
would  be  no  more  Gulf  stream — and  the  climate  of  Britain 
might,  from  this  cause  alone,  become  like  that  of  Newfoundland 
at  the  present  day. 

Although  geological  researches  seem  to  show  that  not  only 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  but  even  the  Rocky  Mountains,  were 
sufficiently  submerged  during  the  Miocene  Epoch  to  allow  of 
the  free  intermingling  of  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
yet  the  special  temperate  molluscan  fauna  of  E.  and  W.  America 
arc  very  dissimilar.  There  are  no  grounds  for  believing  a  single 
species  to  be  identical.  There  are,  hovzever,  a  large  number  of 
species  (upwards  of  50)  living  on  both  sides  of  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  continent,  and  the  majority  of  these  exist  in  the 
British  seas. 

XII.   CAIJF013iNIAN  PrOTENCB. 

The  shells  of  Oregon  and  California  have  been  collected  and 
described  by  Mr.  Hinds, t  Mr.  Nuttall,J:  Mr,  Couthouy,  natu- 
ralist of  the  American  Exploring  Expedition  ;§  Mr.  Cooper, 
Dr.  Gould,  Mr.  Binney,||  Dr.  Kennerley,  Colonel  Jewitt,  and 
others.^ 

Shells  common  to  U,  California  and  SitJca.     (Middendorff.) 


Littorina  modesta. 

„       aspera. 
Fissorella  violacea. 

„        aspera . 

• 

Trochns  ater. 
„      moestos. 
„       FokkesiL 

Trochufl  enryomphalus. 
Petricola  cylindracea. 
Lntraria  maxima. 

•  Voyage  dans  1'  AmSriqne  Mendionsle.    1847,  t.  v.  p.  v. 
t  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Sulphur;  Zoology  by  B.  B.  Hinds,  4to.  1844. 
t  Described  by  T.  A.  Conrad.  Joum.  Acad.  N.  S.  Philadelphia,  1834. 
$  Gould  in  Bost.  Nat  Hist.  Soc.  Proceedings,  1846 ;  and  U.  S.  Expiring  Ezped* 
{Oonunander  Wilkes),  vol.  xiL  MoUosca,  with  Atlas.  4to.  Philad.  1852. 
/  MxpJorationa  for  a,  railroad  route  from  the  Miae^Bsvi^  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  1856. 
f  P.  P.  Carpenter  on  Jkfoliosca  of  West  Ooast  ot  'North  JaaexvcdK  ^1^^^^  ksMKnniaiaia 
Report  for  1863, 
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Scarcely  any  species  are  common  to  this  province  (extending 
from  Pnget  Sound  to  the  peninsula)  and  the  Bay  of  California, 
which  belongs  to  the  Panamic  province.  The  most  important 
genera  are  Chiton,  18  species;  Acmsea,  11  species;  Pissurella, 
6  species ;  Haliotis,  6  species ;  Trochus,  15  species ;  Purpura, 
9  species.  The  following  list  probably  contains  some  shells 
which  should  be  referred  to  the  Panamic  province. 


Fusns  Oregonensis. 
Murex  Nuttalli. 
Monoceros  unicarinatus. 

„        pimctatus. 
Cancellaria  urceolata. 
Trivia  Califomica. 
Natica  herculea. 

„     Lewisii. 
Calyptrsea  f astigiata. 
Crepidula  exuviata. 
„        navicelloides. 
„        solida,  &c. 
Imperator  Buscliii. 
Haliotis  Cracherodii. 

„       fulgens. 

„       corrugata. 
Fissurella  crenulata. 
„        cucullata. 
Puncturella,  2  sp. 
Dentalium  politum. 
Patella,  15  sp. 
Acmsea  scabra. 

„      pintadina. 
Chiton  Mertensii. 


Chiton  scrobiculatus,  &c. 
Cleodora  exacuta. 

Waldheimia  Califomica. 
Discina  Evaiisii. 

Anomia  pernoides. 
Placunomia  cepa. 
Hinnites  giganteus. 
Perna,  1.    Pinna,  2. 
Mytilus,  1.    Pecten,  2. 
Mytilimeria  Nuttalli. 
Modiola  napax. 
Chama  lobata. 
Cai*dita  ventricosa. 
Cardium,  4. 
Lucina,  3. 
Chirouia  Laperonsii. 
Solecardia  eburnea. 
Venus  Califomiensis. 

„     callosa. 
Artemis  ponderosa. 
Saxidomus  PetitL 
NnttalU. 


Saxidomus  giganteus. 
Venerupis  coi-dieri. 
Petricola  mirabilis. 
Mactra,  2.    Donax,  1. 
Tellina  Bodegensis. 

„      secta,  &c. 
Semele  decisa. 
Cumingia  Califomica. 
Sanguinolaria  Nuttalli. 
Lutraria  Nuttalli. 
Platyodon  cancellatus. 
Amphichsena  Kindemaanni. 
Lyonsia,  1.    Thracia,  1. 
Pandora,  1.    Saxicava,  2. 
Cyathodonta  undulata. 
Sphenia  Califomica. 
Periploma  argentaria. 
Solecurtus  Bubteres. 
Machaera  lucida. 

„        maxima. 
Mya  truncata. 
Panopsa  generosa. 
Fholas  Califomica. 
M     concamerata. 


XTTT.  Panamio  Province. 

The  Western  coast  of  America,  from  the  Gulf  of  California  to 
Payta  in  Peru,  forms  one  of  the  largest  and  most  distinct  pro- 
vinces. The  shells  of  Mazatlan  and  the  Gulf  have  been  imper- 
fectly catalogued  by  Menke.  The  Mazatlan  moUuska  have 
been  examined  by  Mr.  P.  P.  Carpenter,  who  enumerates  664 
species.  The  total  number  of  marine  shells  known  belonging 
to  this  province  is  1,341.  Amongst  these  are  included  27 
Chitonidse,  13  Acmaeidse,  18  Fissurellidse,  64  Trochoidse,  28 
Calyptrseidse,  69  Pyramidellidse,  69  Buccinidse,  and  90  Muri- 
cidse.  The  guK  of  California,  together  with  the  adjacent  coast 
as  fax  as  Mazatlan  and  St.  Bias,  has  yielded  768  shells  (602\i3\i.- 
valves  and  266  bivalves),  of  which  4^9  also  ocicva  Ta.>Saa  ^\isl  <2Jl 
Panama,  while  111  extend  into  8.  America.;  ^"^b  «^^"vb«»  «^ 
known  from  the  Gulf  of  Panama;  of  ^eae,  aW  «Ki ^^^'^^^^^^^^^ 
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tho  district,  and  163  also  occur  in  S.  America.  The  fauna  of 
the  Panama  province  is  remarkably  distinct  from  the  other  W. 
American  provinces,  and  especially  the  Caribbaean.  At  one 
time  it  was  thought  that  it  did  not  possess  a  single  species 
identical  with  any  occurring  in  the  West  Indies  or  the  east  side 
of  America.  Dr.  P.  Carpenter,  however,  has  shown  that  35 
marine  shells  (15  univalves  and  20  bivalves)  occur  on  both  sides 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  this  number  has  been  lately 
increased. 

A  few  of  the  species  even  extend  as  far  as  W.  Africa  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Carpenter;  he  mentions  15,  and  among  them  the 
following : — Crepidula  ungwi/ormiSy  (7.  aculeata,  Hipponyx  anti' 
quatuSy  Banhivia  varians,  Natica  maroccanay  Marginella  coeruleS' 
cenSy  Nitidella  guttatay  Purpura pansa.  Five  species  are  common 
to  Mazatlan  and  the  British  coasts,  viz.,  Kellia  ev^orbicidaris, 
Lasea  rubrUy  Saxicava  arcticay  Cytherea  JDioney  Hydrohia  ulvoe. 
Still  more  remarkable  is  the  absence  of  resemblance  between 
the  faunas  of  Panama  and  those  of  the  Indo-Pacific  area,  there 
being  only  seven  forms  common  to  the  two.  Thus,  Cytherea 
petichialis  occurs  in  Japan;  Naesa  acutay  in  Australia;  and 
Oliva  Duclosiiy  Natica  maroccanay  Nitidella  crihariay  Hipponyx 
harhatuSy  H.  QrayanuSy  are  scattered  over  the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  river-openings  of  this  coast  are  bordered  by  mangroves, 
amongst  which  are  found  PotamideSy  Areas,  Cyrenas,  Potamo- 
myas.  Auriculas,  and  Purpuras,  whilst  Littorince  climb  the  trees 
and  are  found  upon  their  leaves.  The  ordinary  tide  at  Panama 
amounts  to  16  or  20  feet,  the  extreme  to  28  feet,  so  that  once  a 
fortnight  a  lower  zone  of  beach  may  be  examined  and  other 
shells  collected.  The  beach  is  of  fine  sand,  with  reefe  of  rocks 
in  the  bay. 

Oallapagos  Islands, — Out  of  111  sea-shells  collected  here  by 
Mr.  Cuming,  43  are  unknown  elsewhere ;  25  occur  in  Mazatlan, 
22  in  Central  America,  38  in  Panama,  but  only  11  in  South 
America. 


Littoral  shells  common  to  Panama  and  the  Gallapagoa  (0.  B.  Adams.) 

Cypnea  rubescens.  Columbella  nigricaas.  Tarbinella  cerata. 

Mitra  tristis.  Bicinola  reeviana.  Plenrotoma  eccentrica. 

Flanaxis  planicostatUB.  Cassis  coarctata.  Hipponyx  radiata. 

Poipura  carolinensis.  Oniscia  tubercoloea.  Fissorella  macrotrema. 

Colombella  atramentaria.      Conus  bninneus.  „        nigro-pmictata 

„         bicanalifera.  „     mtz.  Siphonaria  gigas. 

„        JuBwastoma.  Strombus  granulaltiia. 
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Strombns  graciliar. 
Mnrez  erythroetomus. 
regius. 
imperialifl. 
radix, 
brassica. 
„     monoceros,  &c. 
Bapana  muricata. 

„      Kiosquifonnis. 
Myristica  patula. 
Bicinula  clathrata. 
Purpura,  many  sp. 
Monoceroe,  many  sp. 
„        brevidentatUB. 
„         cingulatus. 
ClavellaP  distorta. 
Oliva  porphyria. 

„    splendidula,  &c. 
Northia  pristis. 
Harpa  crenata. 
Malea  ringens. 
Mitra  Inca,  &c. 
Terebra  luctuosa,  &c. 
Conus  regularis,  &c. 
Pieurotoma,  many  sp. 
CanceUaria  goniostoma. 
„         cassidifonnis. 
f,         chrysostoma. 
Ckdombella,  many  sp. 


Panama  shells, 

Columbella  strombiformis. 
Marginella  curta. 
Cypma  nigro-punctata. 
IWvia. 

Pyrula  ventricosa. 
Natica  glauca. 
Fileopsis  hungaricoides. 
Crucibulum  auriculatum,  &c 
Trochita  mamillaris. 
Crepidula  arcuata,  &c. 
Littorina  pulchra. 
Turritella  Califomica. 
Truncatella,  2  sp. 
CoBcum,  8  sp. 
Imperator  unguis,  &c. 
Trochns  pellis  serpentis. 
Vitrinella,  12  sp. 
Kerita  omata. 
Patella  maxima. 

Discina  strigata. 

„       CumingiL. 
Lingula  semen. 

albida. 

audebardi. 


*> 


n 


Placunomia  foliacea. 
Ostrea  sequatorialis. 
SpondyluB  princeps. 


Pecten  magnificns. 
Area  litliodomus,  &o. 
Pectunculos  tessellatos,  &o. 
Nucula  exigoa. 
Leda,  5  sp. 
Cardium  senticosum. 
„      maculosum. 
.  Cardita  laticosta. 
Gouldia  Pacifica. 
Cytherea,  many  sp. 
Venus  gnidia. 

,,     histrionica. 
Artemis  Dunkeri. 
Trigona  crassatelloides. 
Cyclina  subquadrata. 
Venerupis  foliacea, 
Petricola  Callfornica,  &0. 
Tellina  Burneti. 
Cumingia  coarctata. 
Semele,  7  sp. 
Saxicava  yurpurascens. 
Gastrochaena. 
Solecurtus  lucidus. 
Lyonsia  brevifrons. 
Pandora  arcuata,  &c. 
Pholas  melanura,  &g. 
Parapholas. 
Jouaimetia  pectinata. 


Xrv.  Pebxtvian  Pbovinob. 

The  coast  of  Peru  and  Chili,  from  Callao  to  Yalparaiso,  affords 
a  large  and  characteristic  assemblage  of  shells,  of  which  only  a 
small  part  have  been  catalogued,  although  the  district  has  been 
well  explored,  especially  by  D'Orbigny,  Cuming,  and  PhilippL 
M.  D'Orbigny  collected  160  species,  one-half  of  which  are 
common  to  Peru  and  Chili,  whilst  only  one  species  {Siphona/ria 
Lessonii)  found  at  Callao  was  also  met  with  at  Payta,  a  little 
beyond  the  boundary  of  the  region.  Mr.  Cuming  obtained  222 
species  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  172  in  Chili.  Hup^  has 
described  201  species  in  Gay's  work  on  Chili.  The  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez  is  included  within  this  province.  Only  a  few 
of  the  Peruvian  mollusks  can  be  here  enumerated. 


Onychoteathli  peraptoptera. 

JEoUbIdca. 
Doria  PeravianA, 


DipbylUdia  Cayierl. 
PosterobranchfHk. 
Aplysia  Inca. 
Tomatella  vemuta. 
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Trocbita  radians. 
Orepidula  dilatata. 
FisBurella,  many  sp. 
Liotia  Gobijensis. 
Qadinia  Peruviana. 
Littorina  Peruviana. 
„       araaoana. 
Bissoina  Inca. 
Gaacellaria  buccinoides. 
Sigaretus  cymba. 
Fnsus  Fontainei. 
Murex  horridus. 
Banella  ventricosa. 
Triton  scaber. 
Nassa  dentifera. 
Colmnbella  sordida. 


Oliva  Peruviana. 
Bapana  labiosa. 
Mouoceros  gigantens. 

„  crassilabris. 

„  acuxninatus. 

Purpura  chocolata. 
Ck)ncholepas. 
Mitra  maura. 

Terebratella  Fontainei. 
„  Chilensia. 

Discina  lamellosa. 
„      Isevis. 

Pholas  subtruncata,  &c. 
Lyonsia  cuneata. 


Solen  gladiolus. 
Solecurtus  Dombeyi. 
Mactra  Byronensis. 
Mesodesma  Cliilensi&. 
Cmningia  lamellosa. 
Semele  rosea,  &o. 
Petricola,  many  sp. 
Saxidomus  opacus,  &c. 
Cyclina  Kroyerl. 
Venus  thaca. 
Crassatella  gibbosa. 
Nucula,  many  sp. 
Leda,  many  sp. 
Solenella  Norrisii. 
Lithodomus  Peruvian  us. 
Saxicava  solida. 


Xy.  Magellanio  Pbovince. 

This  region  includes  the  coasts  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  Falk- 
land Islands  (Malyinas),  and  the  mainland  of  South  America, 
from  P.  Melo,  on  the  east  coast,  to  Concepcion,  on  the  west.  It 
is  described  by  M.  D*Orbigny  and  Mr.  Darwin  (Journal,  p.  177 
et  seq.).  Philippi  also  has  given  attention  to  it ;  he  assigns  88 
species  to  the  district  near  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Only  15 
species  are  known  from  the  Malvinas,  and  11  of  these  have  not 
been  met  with  elsewhere.  The  southern  and  western  coasts  are 
amongst  the  wildest  and  stormiest  in  the  world;  glaciers  in 
many  places  descend  into  the  sea,  and  the  passage  round  Cape 
Horn  has  often  to  be  made  amidst  icebergs  floating  from  the 
south  polar  continent.  The  greatest  tides  in  the  straits  amount 
to  50  feet.  **In  T.  del  Puego  the  giant  sea- weed  {Macrocyetia 
pyri/era)  grows  on  every  rock  from  low-water  mark  to  45 
fathoms,  both  on  the  outer  coast  and  within  the  channels ;  it 
not  only  reaches  up  to  the  surface,  but  spreads  over  many 
fathoms  and  shelters  multitudes  of  marine  animals,  including 
beautiful  compound  Ascidians,  various  patelliform  shells,  Trochi, 
naked  moUusca,  cuttle-fish,  and  attached  bivalves.  The  rocks, 
at  low  water,  also  abound  with  shell-fish  which  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  their  character  from  those  of  corresponding  northern 
latitudes,  and  even  when  the  genera  are  identical  the  species  are 
of  much  larger  size  and  more  vigorous  growth."* 

Shells  of  the  Magellanic  Province  (*  Falkland  Islands). 
Boccinnm  antarcticunu         Monoceroe  imbricatns.  Trophon  Magellanicna. 

,,        Sonovani?  „        glabratus.  Yolnta  Magellanica. 


BttUia  cocfalidimn. 


ft 


calcar. 


ancilla. 


*  Sbell-fisb  are  here  the  chief  support  of  the  natives  as  well  as  of  the  wild  animate. 
At  Low's  harbour  a  sesrOtter  was  killed  in  the  act  of  carrying  to  ita  hoi*'  a  lazge 
Vdate,  and  in  T.  del  Fnego  one  was  seen  eating  a  cuttle-fish.— Donotn. 
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Katioa  limbata. 

Lamellaria  antarctica. 

Littorina  caliginosa. 

Chemnitzia  Americana. 
*Scalaria  brevis. 
*Ttochita  pileolus. 

Crepidula  Patagonica. 

Trochus  Patagonicua. 
'Margarita  Malvinae. 
'ScisBureUa  conica. 
*Fi8Biirella  radiosa. 

Puncturella  conica. 

Nacella  cymbularia. 
*Patella  deaurata. 


*PateIla  barbara. 

•  „     zebrina. 
Siphonaria  lateralis. 
Chiton  setiger. 
Doris  luteola. 
McIHb  Patagonica. 

*SpongiobrancLsea. 
Spiralis?  cucollata,  66^  S. 

Terebratella  crennlata. 

*  „    Magellanica,  many 

varieties. 
Waldheimia  dUatata. 
Fecten  Patagonicus. 


Pecfen  cornena. 

Mytilns  Magellanicos. 
*Modiolarca  trapezina. 

Leda  Bolcolata. 
•Cardita  Thooarsii. 
*A8tarte  longiroetris. 
^Yenus  exalbida. 
*Cyamiimi  antarcticnm. 

Mactra  ednlis. 
*Lyonsia  Malvinensis. 

Pandora  cistola. 

Saxicava  antarotica. 

Octopus  megalocyathus. 


XVI.  Patagonian  Pbovinoe. 

From  S.  Oatharina,  south  of  the  Tropic,  to  P.  Melo.  This 
coast-line  has  shifted  considerably  since  the  era  of  its  present 
fanna.  M.  D*Orbigny  and  Mr.  Darwin  observed  banks  of  recent 
shells,  especially  Potamomya  Idbiata,  in  the  valley  of  La  Plata 
and  the  Pampas  around  Bahia  Blanca.  Mr.  Cuming  also  met 
with  Voluta  Brasiliana,  and  other  living  shells,  in  banks  60 
miles  inland.  Of  79  shells  obtained  by  M.  D'Orbigny  on  the 
coast  of  N.  Patagonia,  51  were  peculiar,  1  common  to  the  Falk- 
land Ids.,  and  27  to  Maldonado  and  Brazil.  At  Maldonada  37 
species  were  found,  8  being  special.  10  common  to  N.  Patagonia, 
2  to  Bio,  and  17  to  Brazil.  Of  the  latter  8  range  as  far  as  the 
Antilles ;  viz. : 


Crepidula  aculeata. 

„       protea. 
Pholas  costata. 


Mactra  fragilis. 
Venus  flexuosa.* 
Lucina  semi-reticulata. 


Modiola  viator. 
Plicatula  Barbadensis. 


At  Bahia  Blanca,  in  lat.  39^  S.,  the  most  abundant  shells 
observed  by  Mr.  Darwin  (p.  243)  were 

Oliya  auricularia.  Oliva  tehuelchana.  Yoluta  angnlata. 

„    puelcliana.  Voluta  Brasiliana.  Terebra  Patagonica. 

M.  D'Orbigny's  list  also  includes  the  following  genera  and 
species : — 


Octopus  tehuelchus. 
Columbella  sertularium. 
Bollia  globulosa. 
Pleiirotoma  Patagonica. 
Fissurellidsea  megatrema. 
Panopaea  abbreviata. 
Periploma  compressa. 
Lyonsia  Patagonica. 
Sdecurtns  Platensis. 


.Sk>li8. 

Paludestrina. 

Scalaria. 

Katica. 

Chiton. 

Solen. 

Lutraria. 

Donacilla. 

Nucula. 


Leda. 

Cytberea. 

Petricola. 

Corbula. 

Pinna. 

Mytilus. 

Lithodomus. 

Pecten. 

Ostrea. 


♦  The  variety  of  Venus  flexmsa  found  at  Rio  caiil)e  ^^a\sngQQBYL<^tEOTa.\!Cka'^«^\ 
Indian  shell,  which  is  the  Venug  puncHfera  of  Giay. 
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XVn.   OABIBBEAlf  PeOVIN'CE. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  the  eastern 
coast  of  South  America,  as  far  as  Rio,  form  the  fourth  great 
tropical  region  of  marine  life.  The  number  of  shells  is  esti- 
mated by  Prof.  C.  B.  Adams  at  not  less  than  1500  species.  Of 
these  500  are  described  by  M.  D'Orbigny  in  Ramon  de  la  Sagra's 
History  of  Cuba,  and  a  small  number  of  the  Brazilian  species 
in  the  same  author's  Ti*avels  in  South  America.  A  list  of  the 
Barbadoes  shells  has  been  given  by  Sir  R.  Schomburgk. 

The  coasts  of  the  Antilles,  Bermuda,  and  Brazil,  are  fringed 
with  coral  reefs,  and  there  are  considerable  banks  of  gulf-weed 
at  some  distance  from  the  coast  of  the  Antilles. 

West  India  Shells. 


Aigonanta. 

Ommastrephes.          Cleodora. 

Cheletropis. 

Octopus. 

Sepioteuthis.              Creseis. 

lantliina. 

Philonexis 

Sepia.                        Cuvieria. 

Glaucus. 

Loligo. 

Spirula.                       Atlanta. 

Kotarchos  PleL 

Cranchia. 

Hyalea.                       Oxygryua. 

Aplysia. 

OnyclioteTilliifl. 

Strombua  gigas. 

Clavatula  zebra. 

Hipponyz  mitnila. 

„       pugilis. 

Marginella. 

Pileopsis  militaris. 

Murex  calcitrapa. 

Erato  Maugerise. 

Calyptrsea  equestris. 

Pisania  articulata. 

Cyprsea  mus. 

Crepidula  aculeata. 

„      turbinella. 

„      exanthema. 

Patella  leucopleora. 

Triton  pilearis. 

„       spurca,  &o. 

Cliiton  squamosus. 

„     cutaceus. 

Trivia  pediculus. 

Hydatina  physis. 

Fusus  mono. 

Ovulum  gibbosum. 

Fasciolaria  tulipa. 

Natica  caurena. 

Bouchardia  tulipa. 

Lagena  ocellata. 

Pyramidella  dolabrata. 

Discioa  antillarum. 

Cancellaria  reticulata 

Planaxia  nucleus. 

Fulgur  aruanum. 

Littorina  zic-zao. 

PLocunomia  foliota. 

Terebra  acicularis. 

„       flava. 

Plicatula  cristata. 

Myristica  melongena. 

„       lineolata. 

Lima  scabra. 

Purpura  patula. 

Tectaria  muri  jata. 

Mytilus  exustuB. 

„       deltoidea. 

Modulus  lenticularis. 

Litliodomus  dactj^os. 

Oniscia  oniscus. 

Fossarus. 

Area  Americana. 

Cassis  tuberosa. 

Truncatella  caribbflBa. 

Yoldia  tellinoides. 

„     flammea. 

Torinia  cylindracea. 

Cbama  arcinella. 

„     Madagascariensis.       Turritella  exoleta. 

„     macrophylla. 

Ck)lnmbeila  mercatoiia.                 „       imbricata. 

Cardium  laevigatom. 

„         nitida,  &c 

Trochus  pica. 

Lucina  tigrina. 

Yoluta  vespertUio. 

Imperator  tuber. 

„     Pennsylvuiica. 

„     musica. 

„        calcar. 

„     Jamaicensis. 

Oliva  brasiliensis. 

Fissnrella  Listeri. 

Corbis  fimbriata. 

„    angiilata. 

„        nodosa. 

Coralliophaga. 

M   jaspidea. 

„        BartwdenBis. 

Crassatella. 

„    oryza,  &c. 

Kerita. 

Oonldia  pamu 

Ancillaria  glabrata. 

Neritina. 

Yenoapi^hia. 

C^anat  vaiiia,  8co, 

Hemitonia  8  radlata. 

«    dyBon. 
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Venus  crennlata. 
„    cancellata. 
„     yiolacea. 
Oytherea  dione. 

circinata. 
maculata. 
gigantea. 
flexuosa. 


n 


♦t 


>* 


Artemis  concentrica. 

„       lucinalis. 
Cyclina  saccata. 
Trigona  mactroides. 
Petricola  lapicida. 
Capsula  coccinea. 
Tellina  Braziliana. 

„      bimaculata. 


Strigilla  camaria. 
S^nele  reticulata. 
„     variegata. 
Cnmingia. 

Iphigenia  Brasiliensls. 
Lutraria  lineata. 
Periploma  inaquivalvis. 
Pholadomya  Candida, 


XViii.  Teans-Atlantio  Pbotence. 

The  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  was  supposed  by  Prof. 
E.  Forbes  to  consist  of  two  provinces :  (1)  the  Virginian^  from  C. 
Cod  to  C.  Hatteras,  and  (2)  the  Caroliniany  extending  to  Florida; 
but  no  data  were  supplied  for  such  a  division.  The  total  num- 
ber of  mollusca  is  only  230,  and  60  of  these  range  farther  north, 
16  being  moreover  common  to  Europe.  These  two  regions  are 
sometimes  treated  of  together  as  the  Pennsylvanian  province. 

Dr.  Gould  describes  110  shells  from  the  coast  of  Massachusetts 
south  of  Cape  Cod,  of  which  50  are  not  found  to  the  northward, 
but  form  the  commencement  of  the  proper  American  type.  The 
shells  of  New  York  and  the  southern  Atlantic  States  are  de- 
scribed by  De  Kay,  in  the  State  Natural  History  of  New  York ; 
this  list  supplies  120  additional  species,  of  which  at  least  a  few 
are  stragp^lers  from  the  Caribbean  province;  e,g.  Chamaardnella, 
Iphigenia  Icevigata,  Capsula  deflorata,* 

IC  Massachusetts.    Y.  New  York.    SC.  South  Carolina.    F.  Florida. 


Conns  mus.    F. 

Fusus  cinereus.   M.  SC. 

Nassa  obsoleta.    M.  F.  (Mex.) 

„    trivittata.    M.  SC. 

„    vibex.    M.  F.  (Mexico). 
Pmpura  Floridana.    (Mex.) 
Terebra  dislocata.    Y.  SC. 
PyrulaP  papyracea.    F. 
Fulgur  carica.    M.  SC. 

„     canaliculatum.    M.  SC. 
Oliva  literata.    SC. 
Marginella  camea.    F. 
Fasciolaria  didtans.    SC.  (Mex.) 
Columbella  avara.    M.  Y. 
Banella  caudata.    M.  Y. 
Katica  duplicata.    Y.  SC. 
Sigaretus  perspectivus.    Q.  SO. 
Scalaria  lineata.    M.  SC. 

„       multistriata.    M.  Y. 

w       torbinata.    NC. 


Cerithium  ferrugineum.    F. 

„     4  sp.  a. 

Triforis  nigro-cinctus.    M. 
Odostomia,  6  sp.    M.  Y. 
Turritella  interrupta.    M.  Y. 

„       concava.    SC. 
(Vermetus  lumbricalis.    M.  ?) 
Calyptreea  striata.    Y. 
Crepidula  convexa.    M.  Y. 

„       fomicata.    M.  F.  (Mex). 
Littorina  irrorata.    Y. 
Fissurella  altemata.  (Say)    P 
Chiton  apiculatus.    M.  SC. 
Tomatella  puncto-striata.    M.  Y. 
Bulla  insculpta.    M.  Y. 


Ostrea  equestris.    SC.  F. 
Pecten  irradians  {scallop). 
Avicula  Atlantica.    F. 
Mytilus  leucophantos.    SC. 


*  The  eearshells.  of  the  United  States  have  also  been  collected  and  described  M 
Say.  Le  Soenr,  Ccorad,  and  Conthony. 
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Modiola  Carolinensis. 

„       plicatula.    M.  T. 
Pinna  muricata.    SC. 
Area  ponderosa.    SC. 
„    pexata.    M.F. 
„    incongma.    SC. 
„    transversa.    M.  T. 
Solemya  velum.    M.  Y. 

„       borealis.    M. 
Cardium  ventricosnm.    SC. 

„       Mortoni.    M.  Y. 
Lucina  contracta.    Y. 
Astarte  Mortoni.    Y. 

„       bilunulata.    F. 
Cardita  incrassata.    F. 
Venus  mercenaria.    M.  SC. 
„      Mortoni.    SC.  F. 
„     gemma.    M.  Y. 
Artemis  discus.    SC. 
Petricola  dactyluB.    M.  SC. 
,,        pholadiformis,.    Y. 


Mactra  similis.    SC.    M. 

„      Bolidissima.    M.  Y. 

,,     lateralis.    M.  Y. 
Lutraria  lineata.    F. 

„       canaliculata.    Y.  F. 
Mesodesma  arctata.    M.  Y. 
Tellina  tenta.    M.  SC. 

„      8  sp.    SC.  F. 
Semele  eequalis.    SC. 
Cnnnngia  tellinoides.    M. 
Donax  fossar.    Y. 

„     variabilis.    Gt.  F. 
Solecurtus  fragilis.    M.  SC. 
,.         caribbsuB.    M.  F. 
Corbula  contracta.    M.  F. 
Feriploma  Leana.    M.  Y. 

„         papyracea,    M.  Y. 
Lyonsia  hyalina.    Y. 
Pandora  trilineata.    M.  F. 
Fholas  costata.    SC.  F. 

„     Bemicostata.    SC. 


LAND  EEGIONS. 
Distribution  of  La/nd  and  Fresh-water  ShelU, 

The  boundaries  of  the  Natural-history  land-regions  are  more 
distinctly  marked,  and  have  been  more  fully  investigated,  than 
their  counterparts  in  the  sea.  Almost  every  large  island  has  its 
own  fauna  and  flora ;  almost  every  river  system  its  peculiar 
fresh-water  fish  and  shells ;  and  mountain-chains  like  the  Andes 
appear  to  present  impassable  barriers  to  the  "nations"  of 
animals  and  plants  of  either  side.  Exceptions,  however,  occur 
which  show  that  beyond  this  first  generalisation  there  exists  a 
higher  law.  The  British  Channel  is  not  a  barrier  between  two 
provinces,  nor  is  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  desert  of  Sahara 
separates  only  two  portions  of  the  same  zoological  region.  In 
these  and  other  similar  instances  the  "  barrier"  is  of  later  date 
than  the  surrounding  fauna  and  flora. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  the  northern  part  of  the  map 
of  the  world  presents  the  appearance  of  vastly-extended,  conti- 
nental plains,  much  of  which  is,  geologically  speaking,  new 
land.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  continents  taper  off  into 
promontories  and  peninsulas,  or  have  long  since  broken  up  into 
islands.  Connected  with  this  is  the  remarkable  fact  that  only 
around  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea  are  the  same  ftTn'mala  and 
plants  found  ^iirongiieT6ary  mondial;  iai3.\\ia\.m"^«ka!M^«QrQ53^- 
^ard,  along  the  three  principal  lines  oi  lax^,  s^^SSifi  ^a^ssoJc^^ 
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give  way  to  mere  identity  of  genera ;  these  are  replaced  by  family 
resemblances,  and  at  last  even  the  families  of  a.Tn'nial8  and  plants 
become  in  great  measure  distinct,  not  only  on  the  great  conti- 
nents, but  on  the  islands,  till  every  little  rock  in  the  ocean  has 
its  peculiar  inhabitants— the  survivors,  seemingly,  of  tribes 
which  the  sea  has  swallowed  up.    (Waterhouse.) 

The  two  largest  genera,  or  principal  types  of  the  land  and 
fresh-water  shells.  Helix  and  Unio,  have  an  almost  universal 
range,  but  admit  of  many  geographical  subdivisions.*  Amongst 
the  land-snails  are  several  species  to  which  a  nearly  world-wide 
range  has  been  assigned,  sometimes  erroneously,  as  when  Hdix 
daUricoaa  is  attributed  to  Senegal  and  China,  or  Helix  similarie 
Fer.  to  Brazil  and  India ;  and  often  correctly,  but  only  because 
they  have  been  carried  to  distant  localities  by  human  agency. 
Land-snails  are  in  favour  with  Portuguese  sailors,  as  **  live  sea 
stock ; "  and  they  have  naturalised  the  common  garden-snail  of 
Europe  {Helix  aspersa)  in  Algeria,  the  Azores,  and  Brazil ;  and 
Helix  lactea  at  Teneriffe  and  Mte.  Video.  Achatiiia  fulica  has 
been  taken  from  Africa  to  the  Mauritius,  and  thence  to  Calcutta, 
where  it  has  been  established  by  a  living  naturalist ;  and  Helix 
hortensis  has  been  earned  from  the  old  country  to  America,  and 
naturalised  on  the  coast  of  New  England  and  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Bulimus  Ooodalli,  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies 
and  S.  America,  has  been  introduced  into  English  pineries  and 
to  Mauritius.  Helix  pulchellay  one  of  the  small  species  found  in 
moss  and  decayed  leaves,  inhabits  Europe,  the  Caucasus, 
Madeira,  the  Cape  (introduced),  and  N.  America  as  far  as  the 
Missouri.  Helix  cellaria  inhabits  Europe  and  the  Northern 
States  of  America,  and  has  been  carried  abroad  with  the  roots 
of  plants,  or  attached  to  water-casks,  and  naturalised  at  the 
Cape  and  New  Zealand.  Testacella  mat^^eihas  been  transported 
from  the  Canary  Islands  to  England. 

The  fresh-water  Pulmonifera — Limnoea,  Physa,  PlanorhiSy 
Ancylus — and  the  amphibious  Sucdneay  have  a  nearly  world- 
wide range ;  and  like  aquatic  plants  and  insects,  often  re-appear, 
even  at  the  antipodes,  under  familiar  forms.  The  range  of  the 
gill-breathing  fresh-water  shells  is  more  restricted. 

The  Old  World  and  America  may  be  regarded  as  provinces  of 
paramount  importance,  having  no  species  in  common  (except  a 

*  In  cataloguing  Unionida^  the  river  and  country  of  each  species  eturaLd  Va^  ^\»&j%^ 
American  authors  are  too  often  contented  mt!h.  xecoc^xi^  «v3L.0a.  Vsca^^t"?^  ^j^'-'-'S^'ajSctf' 
viUe  '^and  '* SauthvUle,"  which  are  quite  imintfe\iigv\A©.    A^moeit.  w^\axc.«tfwC\sv\sLS>sNSsst 

meaning  are  S.  y/ncent,  8,  Cruz,  S.  Thomaa,  Pxinc^'ft  l«i.  •,  ^^aaX  V>w^  \«^^aas.'6S>.'wsssiW^ 

ofplacea  often  defy  ail  attempts  at  re-trandaUon. 
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teristic  genera. 

O         "■     J      '      — 

America. 

Old  World. 

America. 

Old  World. 

AnaBtoma. 

Zonites. 

Choanopoma. 

Pomatias. 

Tridopsis. 

Nanina. 

Chondropoma. 

^Otopoma. 

Sagda. 

Vitrina. 

ClHtnla. 

Craspedopoma. 

Stenopus. 

Helicolimax. 

Trochatella. 

Diplommatina. 

Proserpina. 

Baudebardia. 

Alcadia. 

Aulopoma. 

Bulimus. 

Achatina. 

Stoastoma. 

Pupina. 

Odontostomus. 

Achatinella. 

Geomelania. 

Aciciila. 

Liguus. 

Clausilia. 

Glondina. 

PaxiUus. 

Hemisiims. 

Vibex. 

Cylindrella. 

Pupa. 

Melafusus. 

Pirena. 

Megaspira. 

Ceriphasia. 

Melanopiis. 

Simpulopsis. 

Testacella. 

Anculotus. 

Paludomus. 

Amphibulima. 

Parmacella. 

Melatoma. 

Lithoglyphos. 

Omalonyic. 

Limax. 

Amnicola. 

Kavicella. 

Arion. 

Philomycua. 

Phosphoraz. 

Miilleria. 

^theria. 

Feltella. 

Incilaria. 

Mycetc^iu. 

Iridina. 

Oncidium. 

Castalia. 

Galatea. 

Chilinia. 

Monocondylaea. 

Cyrenoides. 

Gundlacliia. 

T-atia. 

Gnathodon. 

Glaucomya. 

The  Land  Provinces  represented  on  the  map  are  the  principal 
Botanical  Regions  of  Prof.  Schouw,  as  given  in  the  Physical 
Atlas  of  Berghaus ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  inquire  how  far  these 
divisions  are  confirmed  by  the  land  and  fresh- water  shells,  more 
especially  by  the  land-snails  (Helicidoey  LimacidcBy  and  Cydosto- 
midce)y  which  have  been  so  elaborately  catalogued  by  Dr.  L. 
Pfeiffer.* 

The  first  Botanical  region — ^that  of  Saxifrages  and  Mosses — 
has  not  been  numbered  on  the  map,  although  its  boundary  is 
given  by  the  line  of  northern  limit  of  trees.  This  line  nearly 
coincides  with  the  Isotherm  of  32^,  or  pennanent  ground-frost; 
but  in  Siberia  the  pine-forests  extend  15®  farther,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  winter  rains  and  the  bright  clear  air. 

In  this  region  shells  are  very  rare ;  Dr.  Middendorff  found 
Phyaa  hypnorum  in  Arctic  Siberia,  and  Limncea  geisericola  (Beck) 
inhabits  the  warm  springs  of  Iceland.  The  few  species  dis- 
covered by  Miiller  in  Greenland  are  supposed  to  be  peculiar : — 


Helix  Fabricii. 
Pupa  Hoppii. 
Vibioa  angelica. 


Snccinea  Groenlandica. 
Limmsea  Vahlii. 
M       Pingelii. 


JAxaxutSk  Holb^niiL 
Planorbis  arcticos. 
Cyclaa  Steenbnchii. 


*  lie  distribution  of  the  CiickuUda  is  ti^ken  ftona  thftBA^ria.TtoafcXBa.C«k«as«»^ 
^^M,  J>eabsjrea, 
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1.  GEBMAmco  Region. 

The  whole  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia  bounded  by  the 
Pyrenees,  Alps,  Carpathians,  Caucasus,  and  Altai,  constitutes 
but  one  province,  with  a  fauna  by  no  means  proportioned  in 
richness  to  its  extent.  * 

The  land-snails  amount  to  more  than  200,  but  nearly  all  (or 
at  least  five-sixths)  are  common  to  the  Lusitanian  region. f 


Helix 90  Pupa  ' 44       Cyclostoma 1 

Bulimulus...- 10  Clausilia   52       Acicula 1 

Zua J  Vitrina  6       Limax   9 

Azeca >     5  Succinea  5       Arion 4 

Cionella )  Balea 1        Carycliium   1 

The  fresh-water  shells   belong  to  these  genera  and  sub 
genera : — 

Limneea 20  YeUetia 1  TJnio,  sp.  and  vars. ...  20 

Amphipeplea   2  Neritina,  vara 3  Anodon,  vars 20 

Pliysa 5  PaludinaandBithynia23  Alasmodon    3 

Aplexa  1  Valvata 5  Cyclas    6 

Planorbis  16  Conovulus  (Alexia)...    3  Pisidium  11 

Ancylus 7  Driessena 1 

According  to  Eeeve,  there  are  199  British  molluscs,  of  which 
176  dwell  on  the  land  and  23  in  the  water.  Of  the  species  for- 
merly thought  peculiar.  Pupa  anglica  and  Helix  fusca  have  been 
found  in  France,  and  Helix  lamellata  in  Holstein.  Helix  excavata 
(Bean)  is  still  unknown  upon  the  Continent ;  and  Oeomalacua 
maculostLS  and  Limnoea  involuta  have  only  been  met  with  in 
the  south-west  of  Ireland,  but  are  possibly  Lusitanian  species. 
Dreiaena polymorpha  has  been  permanently  naturalised  in  canals 
(p.  424),  and  Teatacella  Maugei  and  haliotidea  in  gardens;  Bu- 
Ivmua  decollatua  and  Ooodalli  have  been  often  established  in 
greenhouses.  Some  species  are  now  very  scarce  in  England 
that  were  formerly  abundant,  as : — 

Clausilia  (dicatula.  Vertigo  Venetzii.  Succinea  oblonga. 

Vertigo  minutissima.  Helix  lamellata  Acicula  fusca. 

Others,  which  occur  in  the  newer  tertiary  deposits,  have 
become  quite  extinct  in  England,  such  as  :— 


*  The  mean  temperature  of  the  winter  and  sunmier  months  averages  36^ — 67° ;  in 
Western  Europe  autumn  rains  prevail,  and  summer  rains  in  Eastern  Ens^^^  «&&. 
Siberia. 

t  It  was  the  opinion  of  ProfeeeoT  E.  Forbes  t"hat  all  ^e  ci0^\«a  cH  X^aft'eosXr-^^i^^^^ 
Jaad  of  Northern  Europe  and  Apia,  had  originated  \yvytaA  \iift  \jo\Kftfta  o1  ^JmsX  x^sbsssi- 
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Helix  fniticum,     living  in  France  and  Sweden. 

„    ruderata Genuany. 

„    labyrinthica  (Eocene)  New  England. 

PaJudina  marginata  Fi-ance. 

Corbicula  consobrina Egypt  and  India. 

Unio  littoralis France  and  Spain. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  commonest  living  species 
have  not  been  found  fossil ;  e.g.  Helix  aspersa,  pomatia,  and 
eantiana.  Several  genera  only  occur  fossil  in  the  older  ter- 
tiaries,  viz. : — 

Glandina.  Cyclotns.  Nematuia. 

Proserpina.  Megalomastoma.  Melania. 

Cylindrella.  Crafipedopoma.  MelanopsiB. 

The  following  estimated  have  been  made  of  the  number 
of  air-breathing  molluscs  inhabiting  the  various  countries  of 
Europe : — 

France,     202  (176  land,  26  fresh-water),  Moquin  Tandon, 

Dalmatia,  202  (197    „      6  „         ),  BellottL 

Denmark,   95  (72      „     23  „         ),  Morch. 

Norway,      62  (36      „     16  „         ),  Martens  and  FHele, 

Finland,      41  (23      „     26         „         ),  Nylander  and  Nordenskjold, 

Lapland^      16(10      ,,      6         „         ),  Wallenberg. 

This  table  seems  to  show  that  the  Pulmonifera  are  most 
numerous  in  the  warmest  parts  of  Europe,  and  that  their 
numbers  decline,  as  far  as  species  are  concerned,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  Polar  regions.  Thus,  in  the  Mediterranean  area 
there  are  800  species,  in  Germany  200,  in  Norway  60,  in  Lap- 
land 16.  Hitherto,  only  23  species  have  been  obtained  from 
European  countries  north  of  the  Arctic  circle.  The  most 
northerly  species  are  Limncea  palustris,  Physa  fontincUis,  Phyea 
hypnorum,  and  Succinea  pvjtria. 

Dr.  Middendorff  gives  the  following  list  of  Siberian  shells  in 
his  Sibiriache  Beise  (Band  II.  th.  1.  Petersb.  1851) : — 

Helix  carthnaiana,  Irkutsk.  Linmesa  stagnalis,  Bemaol,  Irkutsk. 

„     Schrenkii,  M.  Tunguska,  58^.  „       palustris,       „           „ 

„     hispida,  Beresov.  BemauL  „       tnmoatnla,    „      Tomdc 

„     ruderata,  Stanowoj  Mtn.  „       leucostoma,  Irkutsk. 

„     pura,               „  Physahypnomm,  Bemaul;  Taimyitende 

„    sub-personata,  „;  Ochotsk.  Planorbis  comeus,  Bemaul;  Beresor} 

Pupa  muBcorum,  Bemaul.  Kiigisenstej^E^e,  AltaL 

Zua  lubrica,               „  Planorbis  complanatus,  Altai. 

Succinea  putris,         „ ;  Irkutsk.  „       albus,  Bemsul,  „ 

Limniiw  (Jebleri,  M.  Bemaul.  „       contortus,     „ 

„       anricularia,  Nertschiusk.  „       vortex,         „ 

„       orata,Bem&uL  „       leucostoma,  h 

0,       KamtBcImtica,  Mi^.  „      ia]di\ia&,ldKQ(uaL. 

"       P^^regn,  Benam,  Beresov.  Bithyi^  teu\ac;tA)Biak«'&«csfi^^ 
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Syria,  liaving  become  extinct  in  the  intervening  countries.  Two 
species  of  Lithoglyphua  inhabit  the  Danube ;  Cyrena  {Corhicula) 
Panormitana  is  found  in  Sicily,  two  others  in  the  Euphrates, 
and  C.  consobrina  in  the  Alexandrian  Canal, 

The  Lusitanian  province  includes  numerous  minor  regions, 
the  islands  and  mountain  tracts  especially  being  centres  or  foci 
where  a  number  of  peculiar  species  are  associated  with  those 
living  around.  Thus,  of  species  not  as  yet  recorded  from  other 
localities,  Switzerland  has  28,  the  Austrian  Alps  46,  Carpa- 
thians 28,  North  Italy  and  Dalmatia  100,  Roumelia  20,  Greece 
and  its  Archipelago  90,  Anatolia  50,  Caucasia  20,  Syria  30, 
Lower  Egypt  and  Algeria  60,  Spain  26,  and  Portugal  15 
Helicidce  and  9  Limacidoe, 

Mediterra/nean  Islands, 

Corfuy  Cyprus,  Bhodes,  Syra,  Candia,  and  Crete,  have  each  a 
few  peculiar  land-snails,  amounting  to  40  species  altogether. 

Balearic  Isles, — Helix  Graellsiana,  hispanica  (var.  balerica), 
nyellii,  minoricensis ;  and  Cyclostoma  ferrugineum,  common  to 
Spain  and  Algeria. 

Corsica. — ^Helix  Easpaili,  tristis,  Clausilia  4  sp. 

Sardinia. — ^Helix  Sardiensis,  meda,  tenui-costata.  Pupa  2, 
Clausilia  1. 

Malta  has  2  peculiar  species  of  Helix,  and  a  Clausilia  {scalaris). 

Sicily  has  40  peculiar  species  of  Helices  and  3  Limaces.  This 
island  is  connected  with  North  Africa  by  a  winding  shoal  with 
deep  water  on  each  side. 

Madeira  Qrou/p, 

These  ancient  volcanic  islands,  660  miles  south-west  of  Por- 
tugal, consist  of  Madeira,  with  Fora  and  three  other  islets  called 
Dezertas,  and  Porto  Santo,  26  miles  to  the  north-east,  with  the 
rocky  islets  Ferro,  Baxo,  and  Cima.*  The  land-snails  have 
been  described  by  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Lowe,t  and  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  monograph  by  Dr.  Albers.J  The  investigations  of 
Mr.  Yemen  WoUaston  have  nearly  doubled  the  number  of 
known  species,  which  now  amount  to  134.    The  VitrinoR  belong 

*  These  islands,  and  also  the  Canaries  and  Azores,  contain  marine  fonnadons 
(volcanlo  grits  and  tufas)  with  Miocene  Tertiary  shells.  The  islet  of  Baxo  is  quarried 
for  lime. 

t  Frimitise  et  novitis  Faonn  et  Flora  Madera  et  Portus  SaactiL  12mo.  Lond.,  1861* 
Descriptive  list  of  all  the  species,  by  same  author,  ZooL  Proc.  for  1854,  pi  161.    The 
statementa  and  nambera  given  above  are  taken  from  this  last  mcmograph,  corrected  by 
JUr,  WoUaaKm. 
/ -^alacqgrapbia  Maderenms,  4to.  BeriSn,l864,'snlhftCDDC«c&  «5i\i»«BwaMu 
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to  the  section  ffeUco-UmaXy  the  Oyclostomas  to  the  sub-genus 
Craspedopomay  and  half  the  Pupas  to  Vertigo, 

ArioQ 1  Bolimus  2  Cionella    3  Limnsea 1 

limax   4  Glandina 4  Pupa 23  Ancylus  1 

Testacella 2  Azeca  8  Balea 1  Conovulus  3 

Yitrina 3  Tomatellina 1  Clausilia  3  Pedipea  (afra.) ...  I 

Helix 76  Zoa   2  Cyclostoma 2 

Of  the  92  found  in  Madeira  or  the  Dezertas,  70  are  peculiar ; 
64,  of  which  39  are  peculiar,  inhabit  Porto  Santo  and  its  islets ; 
11  others,  of  which  4  are  widely  diffused,  are  common  to  Madeira 
and  Porto  Santo.  One  species  is  peculiar  to  the  Dezerta  Grande ; 
1  species  and  1  variety  to  the  southern  Dezerta  (Bugio) ;  1  to 
the  northern  (Oho);  1  variety  to  Ferro.  Seven  species  are 
common  to  the  Dezertas ;  1  to  the  great  and  northern  Dezertas; 
5  to  Madeira  and  Dezerta  Grande;  and  3  to  Madeira,  Porto 
Santo,  and  the  Dezertas.  Of  those  species  which  inhabit  more 
than  one  island,  the  specimens  from  each  locality  are  recog- 
nisable as  distinct  races  or  geographichal  varieties.  Helix  sub- 
jpilicata  and  papilio  are  found  on  the  Ilheo  Baxo ;  ff.  turricula  on 
Oima.  Of  the  total  number  (134)  112  species  are  peculiar  to  the 
Madeira  group ;  5  are  common  to  the  Canaries ;  4  to  the  Azores, 
and  one  to  the  Guinea  coast;  11  are  common  to  Southern  Europe, 
besides  2  Limnmds  and  7  slugs,  which  may  have  been  recently 
introduced,  viz. : — 


Arlon  empiriconmu 

Helix  cellaria. 

Zna  lubrica,  var. 

Limax  variegatus. 

„     crystallina. 

„   foUiculus. 

„     antiquorum. 

„     pisana. 

Bulimus  decollatus. 

„     agrestis. 

„     pulchella. 

„       ventrosus,  Per. 

„     gagatee. 

„     lenticula. 

BaJea  perversa  (p.  293). 

Testacella  Maugei. 

(  „     lapicida,  fossil). 

Limnsea  tmncatula. 

„        haliotidea. 

Cionella  acicula. 

Ancylus  fluviatilis. 

Great  quantities  of  dead  sTiells  of  the  land-snails  are  found  in 
ancient  sand-dunes  near  Caniyal,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Madeira,  and  in  Porto  Santo,  including  64  of  the  living  species 
and  13  which  have  not  been,  found  alive.  As  the  fossil  examples 
of  several  species  are  larger  than  their  living  descendants,  it 
is  possible  that  some  of  those  reputed  to  be  extinct  have  only 
degenerated.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  some  of  the  com- 
monest living  species  are  not  found  fossil,  whilst  others,  now 
extremely  scarce,  occur  abundantly  as  fossils.* 

•  Helix  tiarelloy  W.  and  B.,  waa  snppoBcd  to  \«  ex?dacit,\yaJt.  Vb.  YK&'^i.^^ia^NB^v 
detected  it  alive  in  two  almost  inaccessible  apcAa  on  ^"ft  ivotQcL  oonc^.  ^t  "yiaAKvs^""  >^ '' 
not  a  native  of  the  Canaries, 
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Extinct  Lamd-maUa  of  Madeira, 

Helix  delptunnla,  Lowe.    M. 
„     arcinella,  Lowe.    P. 
„     coronula,  Lowe.    S.  Deserta. 
vennetiformis,  Lowe.    P. 
Lowei,  Fer.  (porto-eanctana,  var.  ?),    P. 
fiuctuosa,  Lowe  (=  chrysomela,  Lowe).   P. 
„     psammophora,  Lowe  (phlebophora  var.  ?).  P. 
„     Bowdichiana,  Fer.  (punctulata,  major  ?),  M.  P. 
Glandina  cylichna,  Lowe.    P.  Santo. 
Cionella  eulima,  Lowe.  P. 

Pupa  linearis,  Lowe.  M.  (=  minutissinia,  Hartm?). 
„    abbreviata,  Lowe.  M. 

The  problem  of  the  colonisation  of  these  islands  receives  ad- 
ditional light  from  the  circumstances  noticed  at  other  oceanic 
islands,  especially  the  Canaries  and  St.  Helena.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  this  mountain  group  has  not  arisen  newly  from  the 
sea,  and  great  probability  that  it  has  become  insulated  by 
the  subsidence  of  the  surrounding  land.*  The  character  and 
arrangement  of  its  fauna  is  probably  nearly  the  same  now  as 
when  it  formed  part  of  a  continent,  and  the  diminution  of  its 
land-shells  in  variety  and  size  may  be  the  result  of  a  modem 
change  of  physical  conditions  brought  about  by  human  agency, 
as  at  St.  Helena.  The  annual  fall  of  rain  is  now  29*82  inches, 
whereas  it  was  remarked  by  Columbus,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  **  that,  formerly,  the  quantity  of  rain  was  as  great  in 
Madeira,  the  Canaries,  and  the  Azores,  as  in  Jamaica^  but  since 
the  trees  which  shaded  the  ground  had  been  cut  down,  rain  had 
become  much  more  rare.f 

The  Azores  are  a  group  of  9  volcanic  islands,  800  miles  west 
of  Lisbon,  the  loftiest  being  Pico,  7,613  feet.  The  number  of 
land-shells  have  been  recently  increased  to  68  by  Morelet  and 
others, — ^including  Limax  4,  Arion  3,  Testacella  1,  Vitrina  7, 
Helix  30,  BulimuB  10,  Zvxi  1,  Pupa  8,  Balea  1,  Auricula  3.  Of 
these  28  are  found  in  Europe,  7  in  Madeira,  4  in  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  the  remaining  29  are  peculiar. 

The  Canary  Islands  are  sixty  miles  west  of  Africa,  with  a 
temperature  of  60°— 66^  in  the  coolest  half  year,  and  78°— 87° 
in  the  hottest.  The  land-snails  are  about  80  in  number,  in- 
cluding Helix  50,  Nanina  1,  Vitrina  3,  BvXimus  16,  Achatina  3, 
Pupa  5,  Limax  1,  Phosphorax  1,  TestcLcella  2,   Cryptdla  1,  and 

*  See  the  observations  of  Mr.  James  Smith,  and  of  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  Mr.  Hartong 
(Geoh  Jour.  1854). 

/  Cosmos,  a.  660,  Bobn  ed.    It  seems  likely  fhaX.  Jamaica  ilseAi  Y\s&  «xvce  \mdergone 
a  similar  change ;  the  fall  of  rain  is  stated  to  be  4912,  "viYulat.  m  \llcie  TveS^gD^^Qafav^ 
Viands  it  exceeds  100  inchea. 
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4  OyclostomicUB,  Of  these,  60  are  peculiar,  12  are  common  to 
Sontliem  Europe,  and  4  to  the  "West  Indies  ?  1  to  Morocco,  1  to 
Algeria  (also  European),  and  1  to  Egypt.  The  fresh-water 
shells  are  Phyaa  2,  Ancylus  1. 

Hdix  ustulata  and  McAndrei  are  peculiar  to  the  rocky  islets 
known  as  the  **  Salvages,"  north  of  the  Canaries. 

The  absence  of  Western  African  land-sheUs,  and  the  presence 
of  West  Indian  species  may  be  explained  by  the  currents  which 
come  from  the  Antilles,  as  shown  on  the  map.*  Some  of  the 
European  species  may  have  been  introduced  {e.g..  Helix  ladeay 
pisana,  cellaria) ;  but  the  presence  of  20  Lusitanian  species,  in  a 
total  of  80,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  accidental. 

The  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  although  much  farther  to  the  south, 
are  also  much  farther  from  the  continent,  being  320  miles  west 
of  Cape  de  Yerde ;  the  mean  temperature  is  65® — TO'*,  and  the 
vegetation,  as  Dr.  Christian  Smith  remarked,  is  more  like  that 
of  the  Mediterranean  coast  than  West  Africa.  Of  the  12  land- 
shells,  two  are  common  to  the  Canaries  and  Azores. 

Lusitanian  Species  of  Wide  Distrihution. 

Helix  amanda,  Sicily — Palma. 

„     planata,  Morocco — Canaries. 

„     lenticula,  S.  Europe — Madura — Canaries. 

„     rozeti,  Sicily,  Morea — Algeria — C.  de  Verde — Canaries 

„     lanuginosa,  Majorca— Algeria— Palma. 

„     simulata,  Syria — ^Egypt — Lancerotte. 

„     Micbaudi,  summit  of  Porto  Santo — ^Teneriffe  P 

„     cyclodon,  Azores — Canaries— C.  da  Verdes. 

„     advena,  (=  erubescens  Lowe),  Madeira — Azores— St.  Vincent. 

„     pliearia  and  planorbella.  Canaries— Porto  Rico  ? 
Bulimus  subdiaphanus.  Canaries — ^Azores — C.  de  Verdes. 
„      boeticatus  and  badiosus,  Canaries— St.  Thomas  ? 

Ascension. — ^This  barren  volcanic  island,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  is  not  known  to  possess  any  terrestrial  Pulmonic 
fera  beside  a  slug,  the  Limax  Ascensionis.  Mr.  Benson  thinks 
that  some  Helicidoe  might  possibly  be  found  on  the  Green 
Mountain,  2,840  feet  high,  where  the  garrison  have  their  gar- 
dens. Mr.  Darwin  remarks  *  *  we  may  feel  sure  that  at  some 
former  epoch,  the  climate  and  productions  of  Ascension  were 
very  different  from  what  they  now  are." 

St.  Helena  (No.  28  of  Map). 

The  island  of  St.  Helena  is  800  miles  S.E.  of  Ascension,  and 
1200  from  the  nearest  African  coast  of  Benguela.     It  is  entirely 

•  Long  before  the  discovery  of  America  it  "was  tityaet^ftOk.  \3mX  Xiv«k  "^e»\K^  ^S^»» 
washed  aabore  Btema  of  bamboos,  trunks  of  pines,  «ji<9l  evwk  limug  •mcii  itv  co»o«»«- 
Bumboldt,  iL  p.  462. 
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volcanic.  The  indigenous  plants  are  all  peculiar,  and  not  more 
related  to  those  of  Western  Africa  than  to  Brazil.*  The  land 
shells  are  also  peculiar ;  13  species  have  been  described,  viz.  • — 
Helix,  '^  sp,  BuUmus  5,  Achatina  2,  Pupa  1,  Succinea  [Helisiga) 
2.  As  many  more  have  been  met  with  only  in  the  condition  of 
dead  shells,  rarely  retaining  their  colour  and  translucency. 
They  are  found  beneath  the  surface-soil  in  the  sides  of  ravines 
worn  by  the  heavy  rains,  at  a  height  of  1,200  to  1,700  feet. 
**  Their  extinction  has  probably  been  caused  by  the  entire  de- 
struction of  the  woods,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  food  and 
shelter,  which  occurred  during  the  early  part  of  last  century." 
(Darwin's  Journal,  p.  488.)  A  living  Bulimus,  related  to  the 
extinct  B,  Blofieldi,  is  found  feeding  on  the  cabbage-trees,  only 
on  the  highest  points  of  the  island. 

Extinct  Land-shells  of  St.  Helena,  f 


BulimnR  auris  vulpinus. 

Bulimus  relegatus. 

„       Darwini. 

Helix  bilamellata. 

„       Blofieldi. 

„      polyodon. 

„       SealeL 

„      spurca. 

„       subplicatus. 

„      biplicata. 

„       terebellum. 

„     Alexandri. 

„       fossilis. 

Succinea  Bensoni. 

The  laxge  BulimtLSj  (fig.  123,  p.  291),  has  no  living  analogue  in 
Africa,  but  is  a  member  of  a  group  characteristic  of  tropical 
America  (to  which  the  names  PlecochiluSy  Pachyotis  and  Caprella 
have  been  given),  including  B,  signatus^  B,  hilabiatus,  B.  goni- 
ostomuSy  and  especially  B,  sulcaius  (Chilonopsis,  Pischer)  of  St. 
lago.J  The  four  next  species  belong  to  the  same  type,  but  are 
smaller  and  slenderer.  **  The  marine  mollusks  of  the  coast  of 
St.  Helena  would  lead  us  to  infer  the  very  ancient  isolation  of 
that  island,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  pre-existing  closer 
geographical  relationship  between  the  African  and  the  American 

•  "It  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  that  the  examination  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
Congo  would  have  thrown  some  light  on  the  origin,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  of  the 
Flora  of  St.  Helena.  This,  however,  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case ;  for  neither  has  a 
single  indigenous  species,  nor  have  any  of  the  principal  genera  characterising  the 
vegetation  of  that  island,  been  found  either  on  the  banks  of  the  Congo,  or  on  any  other 
part  of  this  coast  of  Africa."— R.  Brown,  Appendix  to  Captain  Tuckey's  Narrative  of 
the  Congo  Expedition  (p.  476).  1818. 

t  G.  Sowerby  in  Darwin's  "  Volcanic  Islands,"  p.  73.  Forbes,  Joum.  GeoL  Soo. 
1852,  p.  197.— Benson,  An.  Nat.  Hist.  1851,  vii.  263. 

X  As  Dr.  Pfeiffer  includes  this  (with  a  sign  of  doubt)  amongst  the  synonyms  of 
B,  auris-vulpinus,  he  must  have  suspected  that  the  specimens  came  from  St.  Helena 
and  not  from  St  lago.  The  only  other  group  of  Balimi  resembling  the  St.  Helena 
shells  occurs  in  the  Pacif  o  Islands  '.—Bulimta  CcUedotUcut  at  Mulgntve  I.,  B,  attria 
wovmtt  at  the  Solomons,  and  B,  shongi  in  New  Zealand. 
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contiiients  than  now  maintains  is  dimly  indicated.  The  infer-' 
mation  wo  havo  obtained  respecting  the  extinct  and  existing 
terrestrial  mollustfl  would  seem  to  point  in  tlio  same  direction, 
and  assuredly  to  indicate  a  closer  geographical  alliance  between 
St.  Helena  and  the  east  coast  of  S.  America  than  now  holds." 
(Forbes.) 

Tristan  cPAcunha  (No.  29  of  Map). 

Two  peculiar  species  of  Balea  (Tristensis  and  ventricosus)  are 
found  on  this  remote  and  loffcy  island,  which  attains  an  eleya- 
tion  of  8,236  feet. 

3.  APBioAsr  Region. 

Tropical  western  Africa,  with  its  hot  swampy  coasts  and  river 
valleys  is  the  region  of  the  great  Achatince  and  Achatina-like 
Bulimiy  the  largest  of  all  living  land-snails.  In  1863  the 
numbers  known  were — Vitrina  4  sp.,  Streptaxis  7,  Helix  30, 
Pupa  5,  Bulimus  50,  Acha;tina  54,  Siiccinea  3,  and  Perideris  18. 
SPreptaxis  Becluziana  inhabits  the  Guinea  Islands.  Helix  Folini, 
Bulimus  numidicus  and  fastigiatus,  Pupa  crystallum  and  sorghum, 
Achatina  columnay  stri<xtella,  and  lotophaga  are  found  on  Princes 
Island ;  Pupa  putilla  on  Gk)ree  Island ;  Bulimus  {Pseudachaiina) 
Downesiy  Achatina  iostoma  and  Olandina  cerea  at  Fernando  Po. 
The  reversed  river-snail  {Lanistes)  is  generally  diffused  in  the 
fresh  waters  of  Africa ;  several  species  of  Potamides  and  Vihex 
are  foiind  in  the  embouchures  of  the  western  rivers  and  Pedipes 
on  the  sea-shore.  The  fresh-water  bivalves  of  Senegal  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Nile  : — 

Pisidimn  parasiticnm,  Eg3ri>t.  Iridina  exotica,      Senegal. 
Cyrenoides  Duponti,  Sene^d.  „       rubens  „ 

Corbicola,  4  sp.  Egypt  Pleiodon  ovatoa  „ 

Iridina  nilotica  „  JStheria  semilonata    „       Nile. 

„       a^iTptiaca         »  Galatea  radiata  „ 

4.  Cape  Eegion. 

Dr.  Krauss  describes  41  species  of  land-snail  from  South 
Africa,  and  Mr.  Benson  has  furnished  a  list  containing  22 
others ;  these  are  all  i>eculiar,  except  a  Succinea,  which  appears 
to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  European  S.  putris,  and  two  Euro- 
pean Helioes  (H.  cellaria  and  pulchella)  probably  imported  to  the 
environs  of  the  Cape.  In  1863  they  had  raised  the  number  to 
about  90.  There  are  also  3  slugs,  9  freshwater  Pulmomfer&^  \ 
marine  Polmonifeia,  6  freshwater  blvalvoB,,  v&idL  1^  tix^q^^q;^ 
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The  Species  found  at  the  Cape,  Algoa  Bay,  Natal,  &c.,  are  for 
the  most  part  different — Potamidea  decollatvSy  Gliondla  Hnuata^ 
and  an  Aswminea  inhabit  brackish  waters. 

Tfitn^x    , 4  -^— 

Arion 1  Limntta ».  1  P^adiha  ^•.^.    3 

Physa 4  Neritma. 1 

Vitrina  4  Physopeis ^  1  

Helix 85  Ancylus »..  1  OacbicxAa. 

Succinea  4  Planorbis  3  Cyclas » 

Bulimns 13  Pisidium  ..«. 

Pupa ~ 6  Yagixkulus 1  Undo  ^...... 

Achatlna  7  Oncidium 1  Jridiaa 

CycloBtoma t  Auricula   6 

5.  Yemen — Madagascae. 

The  S.  W.  Highlands  of  Arabia  (Yemen)  form  a  distinct 
Botanical  province  isolated  by  rainless  deserts  to  the  north* 
The  land  snails  consist  of  a  few  species  of  Helix  and  Bulimtts, 
Cyclostoma  Uthidion,  and  3  species  of  the  section  Otopomay  a 
group  also  found  in  Madagascar.  Two  species  are  common  to 
the  island  of  Socotra  (No.  30),  which  also  has  a  species  (of  Pupa^ 
common  to  Madagascar.  Bulimus  guillaini,  Cyclostoma  gratum, 
modestum  and  Souleyeti  are  found  on  the  island  of  Abd-el-Gouri. 

Yery  few  land  shells  have  been  collected  on  the  mainland  of 
Eastern  Africa,  although  it  is  a  rainy  region,  and  well  wooded 
in  the  southern  part ;  5  species  only  are  recorded  from  Moga- 
doxa  and  Ibu,  belonging  to  the  genera  HeliXy  Bulimulvs,  Acha- 
tina^  Pupa,  and  Otopoma,  On  the  Island  of  Zanzibar  are  found 
Achatina  Bodatzi  and  allisay  Cyclostoma  Creplini  and  Zangue^ 
harica  ;  Pupa  cerea  is  common  to  Zanzibar  and  Madagascar. 

Madagascar  itself  is  rich  in  land  shells ;  Dr,  Pfeiffer  enume- 
rates— Helix  28  aj?.,  Bulimus  6,  Succinea  14,  Pupa  1,  Achatina  4 
(one  of  which,  eximia,  is  allied  to  A.  Columna,  of  W.  Africa), 
and  32  CydostomidcBf  chiefly  of  the  section  with  spiral  ridges 
(Tropidophora),  3  of  the  division  Otopoma,  Cyclostoma  carini- 
ferum  and  Cuvieri  are  found  on  the  Island  of  Nosse  Be ;  Helix 
guillaini  on  S.  Maria  I.  Amongst  the  fresh-water  shells  are 
Melania  amartda,  Melanatria  flv/mineay  and  Neritina  corona. 

The  land  shells  of  the  Mascarene  Islands  are  nearly  all  pecu- 
liar; we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Benson  for  most  of  the 
information  existing  in  respect  to  them. 

Comoro  Islands. 
J3^elix  ru8$eola  and  Achatina.  simpttlaria  qxq  ioxmi^L  ycl1&»l^q\Xi^\ 
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Seychelles  (No.  31  of  Map), 
Parmacella  Dussumieri.  Bulimus  omatcu. 
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Helix  unidentata. 

„       fulvicans. 

„     Studeri. 

Cyclostoma  insulare. 

„     SouleyetL 

„     Tranquebarica. 

Cyclotus  conoiideiiff. 

Streptaxis  Souleyeti. 

Mawritim  (32). 

Pannacella  perlucida. 

Helix  Bticlayi 

Pupa  Lai^llierti. 

„         Rangii. 

^     odontina. 

Cyclostoma  BarclayL. 

„         mauritii. 

Yitrina  anguli^s. 

„         Michaudi. 

Helix  philyrina. 

Tomatelliiia  o^roica. 

„         carinatum. 

„     iftyersicolor. 

Gibbus  AntonL 

„         nndulatum. 

„     Btylodon. 

„     Lyonneti. 

„         insulare  f 

„     mauritiana. 

Succinea  sp. 

Cyclotus  conoideub  ? 

„     maaritianella. 

Bulimus  clavulinus. 

Otopoma  Listeii. 

„     rawsoni. 

^       Mauritianiu. 

„       hsemastoma,. 

M     semicerina. 

Pupa  pagoda. 

Bealia  rubens. 

„     mucronata. 

„     fU8U3. 

„     aurontiaca.. 

„     nitella. 

„    sulcata. 

„     mvltiUYata. 

„     rufa. 

„    clavulata. 

„     expansilabiis. 

„     similario. 

„    modiolus. 

„     globosa. 

„     suffulta. 

M    funicnia. 

Megalomastoma  croceum. 

M     albidens. 

„    versipc^is. 

Two  large  species  of  Achatina  {fulica  and  panthera)  abounding' 
in  the  coffee  plantations,  are  believed  to  have  been  introduced^ 
The  annual  fSall  of  rain  in  Mauritius  is  35  25  inches. 


Helix  ctelatura. 
M     detecta. 

M 


delibataf 


Bourbon  (No.  33), 

Helix  tortula. 

,,     Brandiana- 
Pupa  Laigillierti— Mauritius,. 

Rodrtgtiez. 
Cyclostoma  articulatum,  Madagascar  ?  Streptaxis— pyriformis. 

No.  34.  KerguelerCs  Land,    Helix  Hookeri  was  collected  at 
this  island  when  visited  by  the  Antarctic  Expedition. 

6.  Indian  Eegion. 

Proceeding  eastward,  in  Asia,  the  species  of  Achatiriai  Fupa^ 
Clattailia,  Fhysa,  Limax,  and  Cyclostoma  rapidly  diminish  or 
quite  disappear.  Helices  of  the  section  Nanina  become  plenti- 
ful, amounting  to  150  species,  and  Bviimidua  and  Oydophorus 
attain  their  maximum.  Leptopoma,  and  Puptno.  ox^  ^gu^so^^axAf^y 
the  Asiatic  Islands. 

Oar  catalogue  of  Indian  land  BkeHiB  mvifi^  "Vi©  ^r^r^f  Vssk^^??^ 
including  only  about  180  HelioidoR  and  60  OycCa|«eOT«.\^V    ^:f? 

r8 
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few  of  the  Indian  species  are  common  to  China  and  the  Asiatic 
Islands,  or  even  to  Ceylon.  The  shells  of  northern  India 
resemble  those  of  the  Lusitanian  region;  in  the  south  they 
approximate  more  to  the  large  and  vividly  coloured  species  of 
the  Asiatic  Islands.  In  the  Himalaya  land  shells  are  numerous, 
and  ascend  as  high  as  the  region  of  Junipers  and  Ehododen- 
drons,  4,000—10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Helix 83  Pupa 7       Cyclophorus 26 

Nanina 46  Clausilia 7       Leptopoma   1 

Ariophanta 8  Vitrina 9       Pterocyclus  10 

Streptaxis 3  Succinea  7       Cyclotns    3 

Sulimus 45  Fannacella  2       MegaLomastoma 4 

Acbaiina  16  Cyclostoma 3       Diplommatina 3 

Parmacella  and  Vaginultia  are  found  in  India,  and  the  typical 
fresh- water  species  of  Onddium,  Ordinary  forms  of  Limncea 
and  Flanorhis  are  abundant,  and  there  is  one  species  of  Ancylua, 
Fhysa  occurs  only  in  a  fossil  state,  or  is  represented  by  the 
singular  Camptoceraa  of  Benson.  Hypostoma  Boysiiy  Aurictda 
JvdcBy  and  Folydonta  acarahceus  are  also  Indian  forms. 

The  gill-breathing  fresh-water  shells  of  India  are  very 
numerous,  especially  the  Melanias  and  Melanatrias,  and  species 
of  Pirena,  Paludomua^  Hemimitra  (retusa),  Ampullaria,  Paludina, 
Bithyniay  Nematura  (deltas),  Asaiminea  (fasciata),  Neritina  (par- 
ticularly crepidularia  and  Smithii)  and  Navicella  (tessellata). 

The  brackish-water  species  of  Cerithidium^  Terebralia^  and 
PyraziLs  are  mostly  common  to  India  and  North  Australia. 

The  fresh- water  bivalves  are  a  few  ordinary  forms  of  Unio, 
3  species  of  Cyrena^  a  Corhicula  (of  which  6  species  have  been 
made),  Cyclas  Indica^  Area  acaphula,  Olaucomya  cerea,  and  Nova- 
culina  gangetica, 

Ceylon,  The  land-shells  of  Ceylon  have  been  investigated  by 
Mr.  Benson ;  they  most  resemble  those  of  the  Neilgherry  hills, 
but  are  nearly  all  specifically  distinct,  and  even  some  of  the 
genera  are  peculiar.  It  seems  entitled  to  rank  as  a  province. 
Helix  Waltoni  and  Shinneriy  are  examples  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic form  of  Helices ;  the  Vitrini-form  type  {Nanina)  is  also 
common.  H.  hcemaatoTna,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  species, 
found  on  trees  at  P.  Galle,  is  common  to  the  Nicobar  Islands. 
The  Achatinas  belong  to  a  distinct  section  (Leptinariay  Beck), 
also  represented  on  the  Continent.  Some  of  the  Btdimi  approach 
the  Philippine  forms. 

SelJx 46  Succinea  .*    1       Pterocyclus  5 

Jf&nina 9  Pnpa 3       Aulopoma 4 

Vitrina S  Achatina  ft      "Le\iV.o^tM»  »»   S 

^   Stygitixis .^....^...-2  Cyclophoms \2       Cwfcwa^Ma   Vi 

*"       -         w  *■  *■ 
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The  fresH-water  sheUfl  belong  to  the  genera  Limnsea,  Physa, 
2  species  (not  found  on  the  Continent);  Planorbis,  Melania. 
Tanalia  10  (peculiar),  Paludomus,  Bithynia,  AmpuUaria,  Keri 
tina,  NayioeUa,  IJnio,  and  Oyrena. 

At  the  Nicobar  Islands  are  found — Oataulus  tortuosus,  Heli- 
oina  Nicobarica  and  Pupina  Nicobarica.  Helix  castanea  is  from 
Sumatra.     (Beck.) 

7.  China  and  Japan. 

The  few  land-snails  known  from  China  are  of  Indian  and 
Lusitanian  types;  viz. — ^Helix  20,  Nanina  10,  Streptaxis  1, 
(Cochin-China),  Bulimus  5,  Achatina  2,  Pupa  1,  Olatmlia  11, 
Succinea  1,  Belicarion  6,  Cyclophorus  1,  Cyclotus  1,  Otopoma  1. 
In  the  Island  of  Chusan  Dr.  Cantor  lUscoyered  the  genera 
Lampania  and  Indiana,  The  most  characteristic  bivalves  are 
Olaucomya  Sinensis^  and  Symphynota  plicata ;  3  species  (or 
varieties)  of  Cyrena  and  9  Corbiculas  are  described  by  Deshayes, 
and  a  Planorbis  by  Dunker. 

In  the  Japanese  and  Loo-choo  Islands  only  9  species  of  Helix, 
2  of  Nanina,  2  of  Clausilia,  and  2  of  Helicarion  have  been 
hitherto  obtained. 

8.  Philippine  Islands. 

The  extraordinary  richness  of  these  islands  has  been  developed 
mainly  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Cuming.  The  Helicidas  (above 
300)  are  inferior  in  number  only  to  those  of  Lusitania  and  the 
Antilles,  and  vastly  superior  in  size  and  beauty  of  colouring. 
The  Cydostomidoe  {55)  are  not  much  fewer  than  in  India.  Nearly 
all  the  species  are  confined  to  particular  islands,  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  forms  makes  it  probable  that  many  of  them  are  geogra- 
phical varieties.  The  climate  is  equable,  with  a  temperature 
like  that  of  South  China  (66° — 84°),  woods  are  prevalent  and 
the  rains  heavy — all  circumstances  favourable  to  the  individual 
abundance  of  Land-snails. 

Helix 160  Claosilia   1  Oyclotos   6 

Nanina 40  Vitrina  18  Megaloma0t<»na 1 

HeIicari(Mif 3  Cyclopiiorus K  Piq;)ina 9 

Bolimiu 105  Leptopoma  16  Heliciaa   7 

The  Helices  belong  in  great  part  to  the  section  Call\^c\vV.\«A 
(Ag.)  and  Helicostyla  (mirabilis)  Eer.    BoTn»amV5a.^«r^ ^^^^^^^ 
whorls  have  been  called  Geotrochi  (Tber\]LB  pi  K!i\i«^-^  ^^'e* 
Bnlimi  are  cbieRy  of  the  sectioii  Ort7u)«ti|lui^  (J^:^«  \ax^t^ 
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highly  coloured,  with  a  Jiydrophanom  epidermis,  the  bands  be- 
coming translucent  when  wetted ;  others,  like  the  well-known 
B,  perversuSy  represent  the  typical  Brazilian  forms.  To  these 
islands  belong  most  of  the  helicina-shaped  Cyclophori  {Lepto- 
poma,) 

The  fresh- water  shells  are  numerous;  above  100  were  obtained 
by  Mr.  Cuming,  including  many  species  of  Melania  (54  ?),  Navi^ 
cella  Uneata,  and  euhorhimlaris,  5  species  of  Olaucomya,  Unto 
verecunduSf  a  Corhicula,  and  11  sp.  (?)  of  Cyrena, 

Celebes  and  Molticcaa,  Prom  these  islands  we  have  on  record, 
at  present,  16  species  of  Helix,  Nanina  19,  Bulimus  3,  Yitrina 
2  (viridis  and  flammulata,  Quoy),  Cyclophorus  1.  In  the 
fresh-water  ponds  and  rivulets  ^.  A.  Adams  foiind  species  of 
Melania,  Assiminea,  Ampullaria,  and  Navicella;  Auricula 
subulata  and  Oonovulus  leucodon.  Neritina  sulcata  was  found 
on  the  foliage  of  trees  several  hundred  yards  from  the  water. 

9.  Java. 

The  Java  group,  including  Floris  and  Timor,  have  been  par- 
tially explored  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  Dutch  settlement 
at  Batavia.  The  land  and  fresh-water  shells  are  nearly  all 
peculiar,  a  few  only  being  common  to  the  Philippines  and  North 
Australia ;  they  have  been  described  and  figured  by  M.  Albert 
Mousson  (8vo.  Zurich,  1849,  22  plates). 

Helix 15  Flatyclosterf  8  Navicella  9 

Nanina  8  Heghimatium 3  

Aiiophanta   1  Unio  and i 

Bulimus 10  Limnsea'. 1  Symphynota )  ^ 

Clausilia   6  Auricula    2  Alasmodon  2 

Cyclophorus 4  Anodon 1 

Cyclotus    2  Melania 6  Cyrena 7 

Xieptopoma    1  Ampullaria  1  Corbicula  4 

Farmacella   3  Neritina 2 

10.  BOKNEO. 

The  land  shells  of  this  great  island  are  almost  unknown,  and 
the  only  reason  for  mentioning  it  separately  is  the  doubt  whether 
it  should  be  considered  part  of  the  Javanese  Province,  or  asso- 
ciated with  the  Moluccas  and  Philippines. 

Helix 12       Paxillufl 1       Leptopoma  8 

Nanina 8       Succinea  2       Cyclotos    1 

Bulimus 1       Cyclophoms 2       Pterocycliis  2 

The  fresh-water  bivalves  are  Glaucomya  rostralis,  Corbicula 
tumid^,  ^Jod«()yxexia  triangularis.     Fholaa  rivicola  was  found 
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bunowing  in  floating  logs  used  as  landing  places,  12  miles  from 
the  sea,  up  the  Pantai  river.  The  mangrove  swamps  abound 
with  Oerithidium,  Terebralia  Telescopium,  Potamides  palustris, 
and  Quoyia ;  Auricula  Midae  and  Polydonta  scarabaeus  inhabit 
the  damp  woods. 

11.  Papua  and  New  Ibeland. 

The  land  shells  of  New  Guinea  are  nearly  all  distinct  from 
those  of  the  Philippines  and  Moluccas,  and  include  some  related 
to  the  Polynesian  types.  The  Louisiade  Islands  to  the  south- 
east and  New  Ireland  on  the  north  of  New  Guinea  are  included 
with  it. 

Helix t. 90       Partula 3       Leptopoma    1 

Nanina 7       Pupina  3       Cyclotus    1 

Bulimus 2       Otopoma  1       Helicina   2 

Cyrence  are  numerous  in  this  region.  Cychstoma  avstrale  is 
common  to  the  Australian  Islands  and  New  Ireland ;  (7.  MaeaencB 
to  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  and  0,  Vitreum  to  New  Ireland, 
New  Guinea,  the  Philippines,  and  India. 

12.  Australian  Region. 

Both  fauna  and  flora  of  Tropical  Australia  are  distinct  from 
those  of  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania,  the  principal  barrier 
being  the  desert  character  of  the  interior ;  but  the  localities  of 
the  land  shells  have  not  been  deflned  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
show  whether  they  are  equally  distinct.  The  most  complete  list 
is  given  by  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  in  the  Appendix  to  McGillivray's 
Narrative  of  the  Yoyage  of  H.M.S.  Battlesnake  (1846-50) ;  it 
specifies  48  Helices  {of  which  H.  pomum  is  the  most  conspicuous), 
10  Bulimi,  an  Achatina,  6  Yitrinas  {Hdicarion)  belonging  to  the 
mainland,  and  one  from  the  Lizard  Islands,  and  a  dextral  BcUea 
(australis).  Pupa  and  Helicina  {Gouldiana)  are  only  found  on 
the  islets  off  the  north-east  coast,  and  Pupina  {hilinguis)  at  Cape 
York  and  the  adjacent  islets ;  a  portion  of  the  province  which  is 
densely  wooded,  and  lies  within  the  rain  region  of  the  Asiatic 
Islands.  Cyclostoma  hilahre  of  Menke's  Catalogue  is  probably 
West  Indian.  The  fresh- water  shells  of  Australia  are  Planorhia 
Oilherti,  Iridinaef  (Victoria  B.),  Unio  aurattM,  cucumoides,  auper^ 
bus  {Syridella),  australis,  Corbicula  4  Bpecies,  Cyrena  3,  Cydas 
egregia  (Hunter  E.),  Pisidium  semen  and  a/ustraUy  the  last  common 
to  Timor. 

More  recently  Cox  has  described  178  specifis,  "belou^i^^  Y^' 
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dpally  to  East  Australia.  He  notices,  Helix  133,  Yitrina  17, 
Succinea,  12,  Bulimus  17,  Pupa  6,  Balea  1,  and  others  belonging 
to  genera  Triboniophorus,  Limax,  and  Planorbis. 

13.  South  Austealia  and  Tasmaioa. 

From  extra-tropical  Australia  we  Have  the  following  : — 
Helix  9,  Helicarion  2,  Bulimus  2,  Succinea  1  (common  to  Swan 
Biyer  and  Tasmania),  Limsuc  oliyaceus,  and  one  Ancylus.  Two 
of  the  largest  land  snails,  Helix  Cunninghami  and  Falcorwriy  are 
found  in  New  South  Wales.  The  coasts  of  this  region  are 
thinly  wooded,  but  much  of  it  is  rendered  desert  by  want  of 
rain ;  in  New  South  Wales  droughts  recur  at  intervals  of  twelve 
years,  and  sometimes  last  three  years,  during  which  time  scarcely 
any  rain  falls. 

14.  New  Zealaio). 

The  moist  and  equable  climate  of  these  islands  (which  have  a 
mean  temperature  of  61° — 63®)  is  fiivourable  to  the  existence  of 
numerous  land-snails.  Nearly  100  species  of  land  and  fresh- 
water shells  are  already  determined,  and  are  all  peculiar ;  the 
genus  Helix  musters  60  q)ecies,  some  of  which,  including  the 
great  H,  Bvsbyiy  resemble  in  shape  the  European  Helicellae ; 
Bulimus  3,  Balea  (peregrina),  Yitrina  2  of  peculiar  form,  Tor- 
natellina  1,  Oyclophorus  cytora,  and  Omphalotropis  egea. 
There  are  two  slugs,  Limax  antipodarum  and  Janella  bitenta- 
culata ;  two  fresh-water  pulmoniferaf  Physa  variabilis  and  Latia 
neritoides ;  several  marine  air-breathers, — Oncidium  {Peronia)  2. 
Siphonaria  3,  Amphibola  1  {avellana).  The  other  fresh-watei 
shells  are  Melanopsis  trifasciatus  (a  Lusitanian  type),  Assiminea 
antipodarum  and  Zelandiae,  Anmicola  ?  corolla,  Cyclas  Zelandise, 
and  TJnio  Menziesii  and  Aucklandicus. 

Vitrina  zebra  is  found  at  the  Auckland  Islands. 

15.  POLYIfESIAN  EeGIOK. 

0 

The  Pacific  Islands  are  partly  the  volcanic  summits  of  sub- 
merged mountain  ranges,  usually  fringed  or  surroimded  with 
coral  reefs ;  and  partly  atolh  or  lagoon  islands,  scarcely  rising 
above  the  sea,  and  presenting  no  vestige  of  the  rock  on  which 
they  are  based.  The  low  coral  islands  form  a  long  stream  oi 
archipelagos,  commencing  in  the  west  with  the  Pelews,  Garo- 
lines,  Eadack,  Gilbert,  and  EUice  groups,  then  scattered  oyer  a 
wider  space,  and  ending  eastwards  in  the  Low  Archipelago : 
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they  axe  cliiefly,  perhaps  entirely,  colonised  by  drift  from  the 
other  islands. 

The  volcanic  groups  are  the  Ladrones,  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
Marquesas,  to  the  north  of  the  low  coral  zone  ;  and  to  the  south 
of  it,  the  Salomons,  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  and  Feejees 
— ^the  Priendly  Islands,  Navigator's  and  Cook*s  Islands — Society 
and  Austral  Islands,  ending  with  Pitcaim's  and  Elizabeth 
Island.  Many  of  these  are  very  lofty.  Their  moUuscan  fauna 
is  entirely  peculiar,  but  it  has  most  afl&nity  with  those  of  New 
Zealand  and  the  Asiatic  Islands,  and  great  analogy  with  those 
of  St.  Helena,  Brazil,  and  the  West  Indies. 

Salomons — New  Hebrides — New  Caledonia — Feejees. 

The  most  remarkable  land-shells  of  these  islands  are  the  great 
auriculoid,  Bulimi  (e.g.  B,  auris-homnts  and  B,  miltochlitcs  of 
the  Salomons).  Acicula  striata  and  2  sp.  of  Cyrena  are  found 
at  Yanicoro  ;  and  Physa  simmta^  Peronia  aciiiosa  and  corpulenta, 
and  several  Neritinas  and  coronated  Melanias,  have  been  ob- 
tained at  the  Feejees.* 

Helix 18       Bulimus 10       Cyclophonis 2 

Nanina  2       Partula 6       Omphalotropis 1 

Vitrina  6       Acicula 1       Helicina 6 

Friendly  Islands — Navigator's — Society  Islands, 

The  principal  lofty  and  rocky  islands  of  the  southern  Pacific, 
at  which  land  shells  have  been  obtained,  are  Tonga,  Samoa, 
Upolu,  and  Manua ;  Tahiti,  Oheteroa,  and  Opara ;  Pitcaim's 
Island  and  Elizabeth  Island.  Each  appears  to  have  some  pecu- 
liar species  and  some  common  to  other  islands ;  the  little  raised 
coral  islet  Aurora  {Metia)y  north-east  of  Tahiti,  250  feet  in  ele- 
vation, has  four  land-snails  which  have  been  found  nowhere 
else — Helix  pertenuis,  doedalea^  Partula  ptisilla,  Helicina  trochlea, 
**  Samoa  and  the  Friendly  Islands  must  have  intimate  geo- 
logical relations ;  the  same  forms,  and  many  of  the  same  species 
of  land  shells,  occur  on  both  groups ;  not  a  single  Feejeean 
species  was  collected  on  either."     (Gould.) 

Helix 13  Tornatellina 6       Cyclophonis 5 

Nanina 18  Pupa  8       Omphalotropis 6 

Bulimus 1  Succinea   12       Helicina   IS 

Partula 15  Electrina  1 

The  fluviatile  shells  are  species  of  Physa,  Melania,  Assiminea 

•  The  Feejees  (FtYO  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  westward  islands,  such  as  tbo 
New  Hebrides,  than  the  Friendly  Islands.    Succinm  and  Partula^  so  ^\ftw\ii\^  ^  >Jfta 
latter,  are  not  found  at  the  Feejees.    (Gould,  U.S.  Exp\Qinng'Exye^\Vicivv^. 
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(Taheitana)  Neritina,  ajiA  Navicella ;  the  two  last  being  often 
littoral,  or  even  marine,  in  their  habit. 

Low  Coral  Islands, 

The  AtoUs,  or  lagoon-islands,  are  less  prolific :  2  Helices  and 
2  Partula  are  found  at  Oualan,  in  the  Caroline  Archipelago ; 
and  from  Chain  Island  {Annaa),  the  centre  of  commerce  in  the 
eastern  Archipelago,  have  been  obtained — Helioi  2  sp.,  Nanina  1, 
Fartula  1,  Tomatellina  1,  Cyclophorus  1,  and  Melampus  mvLcro- 
nattts, 

Sandunch  Islands, 

The  land  shells  of  these  islands  exceed  200,  and  are  all,  or 
nearly  all,  peculiar :  there  is  one  Limax  ;  and  in  the  fresh  waters 
are  found  Limnu&a  volutatrix,  Physa  reticulata  (Q-ould),  Neritopsis  ? 
Neritina  NuUalli  and  undata,  and  Unio  contradens  (Lea). 

In  the  I.  Kaui,  two  species  of  Achatina  have  been  found : 
the  Achatinellae  are  elongated  {Le^tachatina,  Q-.)  and  the  Helices 
planorboid  and  multispiral.  In  Molokai  the  Achatinellae  are 
large  and  coloured.  In  Maui  and  Oahu  the  Helices  are  small 
and  glabrous,  or  hispid,  ribbed,  and  toothed.  In  Hawaii,  Suc- 
cineas  prevail,  and  Achatinellae  are  rare.  (Gould.)  The  large 
number  of  Achatinellae  is  partly  due  to  this  group  having  been 
specially  studied  by  Judge  Cooper  of  America. 

Helix 20  Achatina 5       Pupa 2 

Nanina 5  Achatinella  204       Vitrina  2 

Bulimus 5  Tomatellina 3       Succinea  10 

Fartula 4  Balea 1       Helicina    6 

The  Island  of  Quam,  Ladrones,  has  3  sp.  of  Fartula,  2  of 
Achatinella,  and  1  Omphalofropis,  At  the  Marquesas  have  been 
found  3  sp.  of  Na/nina,  1  Fartula,  and  1  Helicina, 

NEW  WOELD. 
16.  Canadian  Eegion. 

The  country  drained  by  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  possesses  very  few  peculiar  shells,  and  these  mostly 
of  fresh- water  genera.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  presence 
of  a  few  European  species,  which  strengthen  the  evidence  before 
alluded  to  (p.  60)  of  a  land-way  across  the  north  Atlantic 
liayin^  remained  till  after  the  epoch  of  the  existing  animal  a  and 
plants.  * 

*  -^hr  example,  the  common  Heather  (CalZuna  vidgarui),  crtvfe  tH  iati*Ta«\.iaBanaaKfiS;. 
*ocia:^4aDta  of  Europe,  characteristic  of  the  moortaaA  zoae,  ««A  w^aooi  rkscn^  fOon^ 
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Helix  hortensis  (imported),  coaat  of  New  England  and  banks  of  St  I^iwrence. 

4,     pnlchella  (smooth  var.  only),  Boston,  Ohio,  Missouri. 
Helicella  cellaria  (glaphyra,  Say?),  N.  R  and  middle  States. 

„       pura,  nitida,  and  fulva? 
Zua  lubrica,  North  West  Territory. 
£lttccinea amphibia  (=  campestris.  Say?). 
Limox  agrestis  (=  tunicatus,  Gr.)>  Mass. 

„      flavns,  New  York,  introduced. 
Titrina  pellucida  ( =  Americana  ?)       Limnna  palostris  (=  elodee,  Say  ?). 
Arion  hortensis.  New  York  (Dekay.)  „       truncatula  (=  desidiosa?). 

Aplexa  hypnorum  (=  elongata.  Say?). 
Auricula  deticulata,  Mont.,  New  York  Harbour. 
Alasmodon  margaritiferus  (=  arcuatus,  Barnes). 
Anodon  cygneus  (=  fluviatilis.  Lea  ?). 

The  shells  proper  to  Canada,  or  derived  ifrom  the  adjoining 
States,  are  only  6  sp.  of  Helix,  2  Succineas,  and  1  Pupa ;  8  sp. 
)f  Cyclas  have  been  obtained  from  the  region  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  following  species  occur  in  New  England : — 

Helix 13       Physa 2  XJnio  ..  6 

Succinea  2       Planorbis  11  Alasmodon 2 

Pupa  .,...    7        Paludina   1  Anodon 2 

Linmsea 7       Valvata 2  Cyclas    6 

Ancylus 2       Auricula   ,..,^ 1  Pisidium   1 

Carychium  exiguuniy  Say,  is  found  in  Vermont,  and  Limncea 
[Aoella)  gracilis  in  Lake  Champlain ;  Valvata  tricarinata  and 
Paludina  decisa  are  characteristic  forms. 

The  genera  Clausilia  and  Cyclostoma  are  entirely  wanting  in 
Danada  and  the  Northern  States.  The  Limacidoe  are  represented 
by  Philomycus,  of  which  there  are  9  reputed  species,  ranging 
Erom  Massachusetts  to  Kentucky  and  South  Carolina. 


17.  Atlantic  States, 

The  parallel  of  36®  N.  lat.  forms  the  boundary-lane  of  two 
botanical  regions  in  the  United  States ;  but  the  evidence  of  the 
Eresh-water  shells,  in  which  they  are  particularly  rich,  seems 
to  favour  a  division  into  two  hydrographical  provinces — ^the 
region  of  the  Atlantic  streams  and  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi. 
A.bout  50  fresh- water  Pulmonifera,  150  pectinibranchiata,  and 
250  bivalves,  are  reputed  to  be  found  in  the  States,  and  it  is 
nipposed  that  only  a  few  species  are  common  to  both  sides  of 
ihe  Alleghanies.     Cyclas  mirabiliSf  Pisidium  Virginicum^  Oyrena 

),000  feet  ou  the  moontaina  of  Scotland.    (Watson.)    According  to  Pallas  it  &bQsw\<S& 
m  the  western  flanks  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  but  difia;gpe8n  ou  \}(v«\£  ^«&\feTvt«\.^«k>'«KA 
k  not  found  in  Siberia.    In  the  Ftiocine  period  it  vgi^acn  \,o  )aaMft  «^T%a^  -^s^  x^ssjSSb. 
ran/  and  westward  to  loelaod,  Greenland,  and  "Nevrtowivfi^BJBJaL^'wUet^  V^  «»'*^  ^pw«^ 
'^oniyAeaaiMdufmmutotheNew  World,    (Hxaa\>o\A\,.^ 
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CaroUnermSj  and  TJnio  complanatus  and  radiatus,  are  character- 
istic of  the  eastern  rivers;  Melania  depygia  is  said  to  be  the 
only  member  of  that  large  genus  found  eastward  of  the  Hudson 
Eiver.  Of  the  American  land-snails,  29  sp.  of  Helix,  6  Suc- 
cineas,  and  13  Pupas  are  enumerated  from  the  Atlantic  States. 
In  Florida  the  propinquity  of  the  West  Indian  fauna  is  strongly 
indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  the  great  Olandina  truncata,  by 
species  of  Cylindrdlay  and  a  ffelidna,  A  Cuban  species  of 
Chondropoma  (0.  dentatum)  is  also  said  to  occur  in  Florida,  and 
AmpuUaria  depresaa  in  Florida  and  Georgia. 

The  Pulmonifera  of  North  America  have  been  carefully  exa- 
mined by  Messrs.  Binney,*  Bland,  f  and  others.  The  following 
summary  of  North  AmeTicanPtilmonifera  is  given  by  Mr.  Binney, 
The  area  is  nearly  co-extensive  with  our  re^ons,  Nos.  16 
and  17. 

Arion 2  Balimns 21       Ifelampiis., II 

Limax   3  Achatina  5       Carychiam  1 

Philomycns 2  Pupa  12       Limnsea 34 

Vitrina  2  Vertigo 4       Physa 19 

Snocinea  18  Cyiindrella 4       PlaiuM-bis  21 

Glandina  6  Veronicella 1       AncylHB 10 

Helix 131 

There  are  also  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  this  district  Mela^ 
niadce  380,  Paludinidoe  58,  Cydadidoe  44,   Unionidoe  552. 

« 

18.  Ameeicait  Eegion. 

The  mass  of  American  land  and  fresh- water  shells  are  found 
in  the  central  and  southern  States,  the  country  drained  by  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  The  ffelicidce  are  not  more  re- 
markable for  size  and  colour  than  those  of  northern  Europe ; 
the  most  characteristic  forms  belong  to  the  sub-genus  Polygyra 
(or  TridopsiSy  Eaf.),  such  as  Helix  tridentatay  alholdbria,  hirsuta, 
and  septemvolvis^  The  truly  North  American  forms  all  belong 
to  three  genera,  viz. — ^Helix  43,  Succinea  8,  Pupa  3  species. 
In  the  Southern  States  are  also  found  5  species  of  Bulimus, 
3  Cylindrellas,  2  Glandinas,  and  5  Helicinse,  genera  whose 
metropolis  is  in  the  Antilles  or  in  tropical  America. 

The  fresh- water  univalves  include  above  100  species  of  2feZa- 
niadcB  belonging  to  the  genera  Ceriphaaiay  MelafusiLBf  Anculotua, 
Melatomay  and  Amnicolaf  15  Paludince,  some  keeled,  and  one 

*  In  several  papers  in  Proc.  Acad.  KaL  ScL  "ETMl.\%5'T,%»^w:^»eof»tvt7eaw. 
/  Bemarka  on  the  CZasaiiication  of  N.  Am*  Heiicea.  JixvnsOA  dl  Vj  wxsBV  ^  ^«)L.ie&i^i 
^ipvr  York,  isas. 
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muricated  (P.  magnifica) ;  and  species  of  Valvcda,  Limncea,  Physa 
(15),  Flanorhis,  and  Ancylus  (5). 

The  fresh-water  bivalves  are  also  extremely  numerous :  the 
Uniontdce  are  unequalled  for  their  ponderous  solidity,  the  rich 
tinting  of  their  interiors,  and  the  variety  of  their  external  forms.* 
Cfnathodon  cuneatus,  Cyrena  floridana,  16  species  of  Cydas,  and 
Fisidivm  (Utile,  belong  to  this  region. 

19.  Obegon  and  California, 

The  Fauna  of  the  region  beyond  the  Eocky  Mountains  is 
believed  to  be  almost  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  United 
States.  Arion  (foliolatus)  and  Limax  (Columbianus), genera  not 
indigenous  to  eastern  America,  were  found  near  Puget  Sound. 
(Gould).  We  have  no  information  respecting  the  land  and 
fresh-water  shells  of  Eussian  America,  but  from  analogy  we 
may  expect  to  find  a  few  there  identical  with  those  already 
mentioned  as  occurring  in  Siberia,  t 

The  shells  of  Oregon  and  California  are  principally  known  by 
the  researches  of  Nuttall,  Couthouy,  and  Binney. 

Helix 34  Physa 9  Cyrena 2 

Bulimus 10  Ancylus 4  Cyclas   1 

Achatina  1  Planorbis  12  Unio  1 

Saccineft   4  Melania 2  Alasmodon  1 

Linuuea. 12  Potamides 2  Anodon 8 

Ltmncea  fragilts,  a  Canadian  species,  is  said  to  range  westward 
to  the  Pacific ;  and  L,  jugidaris  to  be  common  to  Michigan,  the 
North-west  territory,  and  Oregon.  (De  Kay.)  Limnoea  umbroeay 
Say  ?  and  PlanorhU  corpulentm,  Say,  are  foimd  in  the  Columbia 
Eiver. 

20.  Mexican  Eegion. 

The  lowlands  of  the  northern  half  of  Tropical  America  con- 
stitute only  one  botanical  region,  extending  from  the  Eio  Grande 
del  Norte  to  the  Amazon ;  but  on  zoological  grounds  it  may  be 
divided  into  two  smaller  areas.  The  Mexican  province,  including 
Central  America,  itself  comprises  three  physical  regions :  the 
comparatively  rainless  and  treeless  districts  of  the  west ;  the 
mountains  or  high  table-lands  with  their  peculiar  flora ;  and 

*  The  private  cabinet  of  Mr.  Jay  contains  above  300  epecies  of  North  American 
UnumicUt,  and  very  many  varieties. 

t  The  affinity  between  the  Mammdliaoi  thft  OVQi  MieL'fi^«^'^at\^»  Na  ^^^^^^.'O'- 
eaatem  Asia  and  north-west  America,  and  dVix^T^Vv«&  N^ViJa.  ^asJuwk*.^  Vsooi.  ^itf* 
ri^oas,    (  WaierAouse,  in  Johnston's  Phyricil  AAaA,  T*o,  ».^ 
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the  rainy  wooded  region  that  borders  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The 
land  snails  of  Central  America  resemble  those  of  the  Antilles 
in  the  prevalence  of  some  characteristic  genera — Olandiruif 
Cylindrella  and  Helicina^ — of  which  very  few  species  are  found 
on  the  northern  Coast  of  the  GuK  of  Mexico.  The  Btdimi  are 
numerous,  but  chiefly  thin,  translucent  species. 

HeUx 33       Glandina  25       Cistula    7 

Proserpina    1        Tornatellina 1        Cyclophorua 3 

Bulimus 60       Pupa 1       Chondropoma  8 

Succinea  6       Cylindrella  20       Megaloma. 2 

Achatina  (Spiraxis) ..  35       Cyclotus    1       Helicina   22 

Amongst  the  fresh-water  shells  are  Neritina  picta,  Cyclaa 
Tnaculataj  Corbicula  convexa,  and  7  species  of  Cyrena.  From 
Mazatlan,  Mr.  Carpenter  describes  Cyrena  olivacea  and  Mexicana, 
Gnathodon  trigonus,  Anodon  ciconia  (allied  to  the  Brazilian 
A*  anserina),  Physa  aurantia  and  elata^  Planorhis  sp.  Melamptia 
oUvaceus.  Two  brackish-water  species,  Cerithidium  varicosum 
and  Montagneiy  are  common  to  South  America. 

21.  Antilles. 

The  West  Indian  Islands  have  supplied  nearly  500  species  of 
Heliddce,  a  larger  number  than  any  province  except  the  Lusi- 
tanian ;  and  above  260  CycloatomidoR,  or  nearly  three  times  as 
many  as  India.  They  are  also  richest  in  generic  forms,  and 
the  climate  is  highly  favourable  to  the  multiplication  of  indi- 
viduals. The  mean  temperature  of  the  Antilles  is  59*^ — 78*^, 
and  the  annual  fall  of  rain  exceeds  100  inches  in  most  of  the 
islands. 

Helix 200  Pupa 26       Cyclophorus 1 

Steaopns  2  Cylindrella   73       Cyclotus    14 

Sagda 20  C^ausilia   1       Megaloma 8 

Proserpina 5  Balea 1       Helicina    43 

Bolimus 53  Succinea   16       Alcadia 17 

Achatina  27  Chondropoma  15       Trochatella  16 

Glandina  46  Choanopoma 53       Lucidella  6 

Spiraxis 9  Adamsiella  10       Stoastoma 20 

Tornatellina 1  Cistula  36       Geomelania 21 

Probably  every  island  has  some  peculiar  species,  and  those 
of  the  great  islands  like  Cuba  and  Jamaica  are  nearly  all  dis- 
tinct. To  Jamaica  belong  the  species  of  Stoastoma,  Sa{/da,  and 
Geomelania,  the  small  sub-genus  Lucidellay  the  Alcadiaa  and  the 
mass  of  beautiful  Cyclostomas  with  a  decollated  spire  and 
hinged,  lip  {Choanopoma,  Adamsiella,  Jamaica,    CJiondropoma^ 
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paxt,  and  Ciafula,  part.)*  The  solitary  Clamilia  is  found  in  Porto 
Bico,  the  Balea  in  Haiti,  and  the  TomatelUna  in  Cuba ;  Stenopus 
is  peculiar  to  St.  Vincent's.  Bermuda  has  4  Helices,  of  which  one 
is  common  to  Texas  and  one  to  Cuba.  The  Chondropomas  are 
found  in  Cuba  and  Haiti. 

The  West  Indian  Achatince  belong  to  the  sub-genera  Glandinay 
Liguua  and  Spiraxis  ;  the  Bulimi  are  sharp -lipped  and  mostly 
small  and  slender  {SuhuUna,  Orthalicm),  Helix  (Sagda)  epis- 
tyliurrif  H,  CarocoUa,  and  Sticcinea  (Amphibulima)  patula  are 
characteristic  forms* 

Although  connected  with  Florida  by  the  chain  of  the  Bahamas, 
and  with  Trinidad  by  the  lesser  Antilles,  very  few  species  are 
common  to  the  mainland  of  either  North  or  South  America ; 
the  relation  is  generic  chiefly. 

The  Limacidoe  are  represented  by  Vaginulua  (Sloanei) ;  and  in 
the  fresh  waters  there  are  species  of  Fhysa  (3),  Planorhis  (8), 
Ancylua,  and  the  peculiar  Oundlachia,  Valvata  pygmcza.  Am- 
pullaria  (fasciata),  Faltidestrina  (minute  species),  HemisinuSy  and 
2  species  of  Pisidium, 

In  the  brackish  waters  are  Cerithidium,  Neritina  {e.g.  melea- 
gris,  pupa,  virginea,  viridis),  Melampus  (coniformis),  and  Fedipea 
quadridena. 


22.  Columbian  EEGioN.f 

The  tract  shaded  in  the  map  comprehends  several  minor 
regions ;  1,  the  rainy  and  wooded  states  of  New  Granada  and 
Ecuador ;  2,  the  elevated  and  nearly  rainless  province  of  Yene- 
zuela,  with  a  flora  like  that  of  the  higher  regions  of  the  Andes ; 
3,  the  Guianas,  including  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon,  where  the 
forests  are  most  luxuriant,  and  rain  falls  almost  daily  (amount- 
ing to  100  or  even  200  inches  in  the  year).  Most  of  the  low 
lands,  like  those  of  the  Mexican  Province,  belong  to  the  "Cactus 
Region  "  of  botanists,  and  have  a  mean  temperature  of  68** — 84®. 
Land  shells  are  abundant  in  the  forests  and  underwood  of  the 
lower  zone  of  the  mountains,  where  the  temperature  is  10® 
less  and  the  rains  more  copious.  Bulimi  are  the  predominant 
forms,  especially  the  succinea-shaped  species,  (e.g.  B,  ducdnoides), 

*  A  ma^ificent  collection  of  Jamaica  land  shells  has  been  presented  to  the  British 
Masenm  by  the  Hon.  E.  Chittty,  whose  researdies  were  conducted  with  the  late 
Professor  C.  B.  Adams. 

t  In  1821  the  States  of  New  Granada,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  united  to  ItsrcsL^dbs^ 
<•  Colombian  Bepnblic/'  but  ditfblTed  again  in  1831. 
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Helix 49  Pupa 7       Cistula 1 

Streptaxis 8  Clausilia    4       Bourciera I 

Bulimns    200  Cylindrella  1       Cyclotus    8 

Succinea  9  Vitrina  1       Adamsiella  1 

Tornatellina 1  Limax   1       Helicina    6 

Achatina  10  Choanopoma 2       Trochatella  1 

Glandina  5  Cyclopliorus 2 

The  presence  of  several  species  of  the  old-world  genera 
Glauailia  and  Str^taxte — ^both  wanting  in  North  America — ^be- 
comes a  significant  fact  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
affinities  of  the  higher  animals  of  South  America  and  Africa. 
These  imply  a  land-way  acrosg  the  Atlantic  (at  some  very  remote 
period),  more  direct  than  would  be  afforded  by  the  continent 
which  is  believed  to  have  united  the  boreal  regions  at  the  close 
of  the  Miocene  age.* 

Corbicula  cuneata  and  3  species  of  Cyrena  are  found  in  the 
Orinoco  and  smaller  rivers ;  and  the  remarkable  genus  MUlleriay 
representing  the  AMcan  ^theria,  inhabits  the  Bio  Magdalena. 
A  species  of  Ancylua  is  recorded  from  Yenezuela. 

Galapagos  Islands    (No.  35). 

The  fauna  and  flora  of  these  islands  are  peculiar,  but  related  to 
tropical  South  America.  The  only  known  land-shells  are  17 
small  and  obscure  species  of  Bulimus,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able is  B.  achatinellinus.  Some  of  them  are  peculiar  to  par- 
ticular* islands,  like  the  birds  and  reptiles,  viz. : — Chatham 
Island  2,  Charles  Island  3,  Jacob  Island  2,  James  Island  1. 
**The  Archipelago  is  a  little  world  within  itself,  or  rather  a 
satellite  attached  to  America,  whence  it  has  derived  a  few  stray 
colonists,  and  has  received  the  general  character  of  its  indigenous 
productions."     (Parwin's  Journal,  p.  377.) 

23.  Brazilian  Eegion. 

The  "  region  of  Palms  and  Melastomas,"  extending  from  the 
Amazon  to  the  southern  tropic,  is  one  of  the  richest  zoological 
provinces.  It  includes  Bolivia,  and  the  largest  portion  of  Peru, 
all  that  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Andes.  The  greater  part  of  the 
region  is  mountainous  and  rainy  and  densely  wooded,  but  inter- 
sected by  extensive  plains  (Jjlanos\  some  grassy  and  fertile, 

*  In  Lieut.  Maury's  physical  map  of  the  Atlantic,  the  contour  of  this  former  land  is 
partly  shown  by  the  2,000  fathom  line,  extending  beyond  the  Canaries  and  Madeira, 
and  sending  out  a  promonotory  to  the  Azores.  Clcauilia  are  found  in  Eocene  strata ; 
perhaps  even  in  the  coal  measures  (p.  295).  Principal  Dawson  has  recently  described 
Pupa  from  the  coal  measures  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  may  be  the  same  shell  alluded 
to  here.  *• 
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others  dry,  rocky  and  rainless,  especially  in  tlie  sontli ;  it  is 
watered  by  numerous  streams — ^the  affluents  of  the  Amazon  and 
Plata.  The  hydrographioal  areas  of  these  two  great  rivers  have 
been  represented  on  the  map,  but  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Brazilian  Province  extends  beyond  the  line  of  watershed  to 
the  tropic,  including  the  head- waters  of  the  Plata,  in  which  the 
same  remarkable  fresh- water  bivalves  are  found  as  in  the 
Bolivian  streams.  (D*Orbigny).  The  mountains  around  the 
Lake  Titicaca  are  the  highest  in  the  New  World,  and  there 
M.  D'Orbigny  found  several  species  of  Helix  up  to  the  elevation 
of  14,000  feet;  BuUmus  Tupaici  ranges  to  9,000  feet.  The  large 
and  typical  species  of  Bulimua  belong  to  this  province ;  B,  ovattU 
and  ohlongua  are  found  near  the  coast  (p.  291),  and  B,  maximus 
farther  inland.  The  auriculoid  Bulimi  {OtoatomuSy  and  Pachy-^ 
Otis,  Beck),  those  with  an  angular  mouth  {Qoniostomua,  Beck), 
and  the  pupiforra  species,  with  a  toothed  aperture,  {Odonto- 
stomus),  are  characteristic  of  this  region,  and  also  some  of  the 
most  elongated  forms  (OheUaaia),  The  lamp  snails  {AnaatoTna) 
and  Megaapira,  genera  inhabiting  Prance  during  the  Eocene 
period,  are  now  peculiar  to  Brazil ;  Simpvlopaia  is  also  peculiar, 
and  Streptdxia  attains  its  maximum  there.  The  Cycloatomidce  are 
few,  and  the  other  West  Indian  forms  have  almost  disappeared. 

Helix 47  Glandina  1  Cyclophorus 2 

StreptaziB 11  Tornatellina 1  Cyclotus    1 

Anaatoma 7  Yitrina 5  Cistula  1 

BolimuB 250  Omalonyx 1  Helicina   12 

Megaspira 2  Simpulopsia 5 

The  land  slugs  are  Peltella  palliolumy  Vaginulua  solea,  and 
Limax  andicolua.  The  fresh- waters  of  the  interior  are  rich  in 
bivalves  of  peculiar  genera  :* — 

Physa 1  Ampu]laria  2  Unio  4 

Ancylus 1  Corbicula 2  Iridina  1 

Planoibis 4  Fisidium  1  Hyria 1 

Paladestrina 2  Anodon 1  Castalia 2 

liarisa  1  Monocondylsa 1  Mycetopua   8 

Succinea  27 

24.  Pekuvian  Eegion. 

The  long  and  narrow  tract  between  the  Andes  and  Pacific, 
extending  from  the  equator  to  25^  S.  lat.  forms  a  distinct, 
though  comparatively  unproductive  province,  including  the  coast 
of  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia.    It  is  warm  and  almost  rainless ; 

*  The  American  Expedition  explored  forty  BrazQian  atreaniB,  and  fotmd  <rali  ^sca 
Amjndlaria,  one  MeUmia,  and  one  PUmorbis.    (Gton\&.) 
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the  clouds  discharge  themselves  on  the  east  side  of  the  Andes, 
and  rain  is  so  rare  on  the  west  coast  that  in  some  parts  it  only 
falls  two  or  three  times  in  a  century.  In  Peru,  during  great 
part  of  the  year,  a  vapour  rises  in  the  morning,  called  the 
**  garua ;  "  it  disappears  soon  after  midday,  and  is  followed  by 
heavy  dewS  at  night. 

•  Mr.  Cuming  collected  46  species  of  land  snails  in  Peru ;  and 
Dr.  Pfeiffer  enumerates  100,  but  perhaps  half  the  latter  were 
from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes,  belonging  to  the  Brazilian 
Province.  They  are  mostly  BuUmiy  and  are  smaller  and  less 
richly  coloured  than  those  of  Bolivia  and  Brazil ;  B,  Denickeiy 
aolutiLSy  and  turritvs  are  peculiar  forms.  Ciatula  Delatreana  is 
the  only  operculated  land  snail,  and  VaginuliLS  Umayamis  the 
only  slug. 

Helix 12  Papa 1       Ancylus 1 

Bulimus 79  Balea 1        Ampullaria  1 

Succinea  5  Cistula  1       Paludestrina. 2 

Glandina  1  Fhysa 1       Cyrena  3 

Tomatellina 1  Planorbis    3       Anodon 1 

25.  Akgentine  Eegion. 

The  "  region  of  arborescent  Compositae"  has  afforded  scarcely 
any  land  snails ;  only  7  species  of  BulimtLSy  and  3  Helices  are 
recorded,  but  some  others,  may  have  been  included  with  those 
of  Brazil  and  Chili.  From  Bolivia  this  province  is  separated 
by  the  wide  plains  of  the  Great  Desert,  or  northern  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Pampas ;  and  all  the  eastern  part  has  been  submerged 
at  a  recent  (geological)  period;  so  that  the  only  promising 
districts  are  Paraguay  and  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  Chilian 
Andes.  The  fresh-water  shells  of  the  La  Plata  and  its  tribu- 
taries are  more  remarkable. 

Chilinia 7       Cyclas   1  Byssoanodon    1 

Planorbis  U       Pisidiom  1  Monocondylsea. 6 

Ancylus/. 4       Corbicnla 2  Mycetopus    1 

Ampullaria   7       Unio  7  Castalia 1 

Asolene 1       Anodon 10  Lddina  1 

Paludestrina. 7 

Ampullaria  (Marisa)  comu-arietU  is  a  characteristic  shell; 
Paludestrina  lapidum  has  a  claw-Hke  (non-spiral)  operculum, 
and  appears  to  belong  to  the  MelaniadcB. 

26.  CffnjATsr  Eegion. 

The  northern  part  of  Chili  belougB  to  ^'a  «Kmft^'^^csj^.T^^wv 
nn'tb  Feru,  conaistdiig  of  dry  and  iSisleaa  ^Aaana.   ^ew^^OasAaaA 
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snails  are  few  and  small,  and  only  seen  after  the  dews.  At 
Valparaiso  rain  is  abundant  during  the  three  winter  months, 
and  the  southern  coasts  are  luxuriantly  wooded,  and  extremely 
wet.  The  characteristio  pulmonifera  are  the  fresh-water 
CMlinioB,  The  genus  Buchanania  is  doubtful.  There  are 
81  species  of  Bulimus  (including  B.  ChilensiSy  Plectostylus)  and 
22  of  Helix ;  Sticcinea  ChtloenaiSf  Ancylvs  Oayanus  (Valparaiso), 
Planorhis  fuscua,  Paludestrtna  sp.  Unto  Chilensia,  Piaidium 
Chilenae  (Yaldiyia).  Heltx  Binneyana  is  found  on  the  island  of 
Ghiloe. 

The  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez  (36)  has  at  least  20  species  of 
land  shells,  all  peculiar  to  it : — 

Helix  qoadrata.  Omalonyz  Oayana.  Tornatellinaininuta. 

M  arctispira.  Achatina  diaphana.  „         trochifonnis. 

„  posio.  „       splendida.  Snccinea  Cumingi. 

M  tessellata.  ^       bnliiaoides.  „      mamillata. 

y,  ceroides.  m       cmiifera.  „       fragilis. 

y,  mannorella.  „       acuminata  P  Parmacella  Cumingi. 

„  heliccqihantddee.  Spiiaxis  oonsimilifl. 

In  the  adjoining  island,  Masafiiera,  are  found — 

Tornatellina  Beclnzii.  Succinea  semigloboea. 

Buccinea  rubicunda.  n       pingois. 


21.  Patagoniak  Eegion. 

The  Pampas,  or  great  plains  of  Patagonia,  are  dry  and  rain- 
less nearly  all  the  year;  the  vegetation  which  springs  up 
during  the  light  summer  rains  becomes  converted  into  natural 
hay  for  the  support  of  the  wild  animals.  In  Fuegia  the  mean 
temperature  is  33® — 50®,  and  there  is  rain  and  snow  through- 
out the  year ;  yet  the  bases  of  the  mountains  are  clothed  with 
forests  of  evergreen  beech.*  Bulimus  sporadicus  is  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Negro,  and  B,  lutescens  at  the  Straits  of 
Magellan ;  Eelix  lyrata  (costellata,  D'Orbigny  ?)  and  H.  aaxa- 
tilts  inhabit  Fuegia.  Suca'nea  magellanica  is  also  found  at  the 
Straits,  and  Chilinia  fluminea^  Limnoea  viatrixy  a  Palitdestrina, 
Anodon  puelchanuSy  and  Unio  Patagonicus  in  the  River  Negro. 
Peronia  marginata  and  Potamides  ccdatus  were  discovered  in 
Fuegia  by  Mr.  Couthouy. 

The  Falkland  Islands  are  300  miles  east  of  Patagonia,  and  the 
only  recorded  shells  are  two  species  of  Paludestrina,     There  is 

*  Humming-birda  are  seen  fluttering  about  delicate  flowers,  and  parrots  feeding 
■midft  the  evor-green  woods.    (Darwin,  p.  351.) 
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zoological  evidence  that  these  islands  were  united  to  the  main- 
land of  South  America  at  no  very  distant  geological  period. 
The  flora  consists  of  characteristic  plants  of  Fuegia  and  Pata- 
gonia, mingled,  and  overspreading  the  whole  surface;  few 
species  are  peculiar.     (J.  D.  Hooker.)* 


*  Dr.  Hooker  has  suggested  that  not  only  the  Falkland  Islands,  but  the  far  distant 
Tristan  d'Acunha  (p.  97)  and  Kerguelen*s-lahd  (p.  99),  may  be  mountain-tops  of  a 
continent  which  has  been  submerged  since  the  epoch  of  their  existing  flcura.  **  There 
are  five  detached  groups  of  islands  between  Fuegia  and  Kerguelen Viand  (a  region 
extending  5,000  ooiles),  all  partaking  of  the  botanical  peculiarities  of  the  southern 
extremity  oi  the  S.  American  continent  Some  of  these  detached  spots  are  much 
closer  to  the  African  and  Australian  continents,  whose  vegetation  they  do  not  assume, 
than  to  the  American ;  and  they  are  situated  in  latitudes  and  under  circmAstances 
eminently  unfavourable  to  the  migration  of  species." 

"  The  botany  of  Tristan  d'Acunha  (which  is  only  1,000  miles  distant  from  the  Cape  of 
Gk>od  Hope,  but  SjOOOfrom  the  Straits  of  Magellan)  is  far  more  intimately  allied  to  that 
of  Fuegia  than  Africa.  Of  twenty-eight  flowering  plants,  seven  are  natives  of  Fuegia, 
or  typical  of  S.  American  botany. 

"The  flora  of  Kerguelen's-land  is  similar  to»  and  many  of  the  species  identical  with, 
those  of  the  American  continent.  (Its  geological  structure)  would  bespeak  an  antiquity 
for  the  flora  of  this  isolated  speck  on  the  surface  of  our  globe  far  beyond  our  power  of 
ealcolation.  We  may  regard  it  as  the  remains  of  some  far  more  extended  body  of 
laud."    (Botany  of  Antarctic  Voyage,  i.  pt.  2, 1847). 
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CHAPTEB  m. 

ON  THE  DISTEIBXTTION  OF  THE  MOIXXISGA  DT  TIMB. 

The  histonan  of  modem  geology,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  lias  tang^ 
us  to  regard  the  stratified  rocks  as  so  many  monuments,  record- 
ing the  physical  condition  and  liying  inhabitants  of  the  earth  in 
past  ages. 

Sach  formation  consists  of  a  similar  and  more  or  leas  complete 
series  of  limestones,  sandstones,  clay,  coal,  and  other  straiay 
representing  the  deep  and  shallow  seas,  the  fresh-iraters,  and 
the  terrestrial  portions  of  the  snz£EU»  of  the  globe,  at  one  par' 
ticiilar  period  of  time.* 

The  organic  remains  fonnd  in  the  strata  exhibit  no  muh. 
repetitions,  but  are  changed  gradually  and  regularly,  frtc^m  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  formations ;  so  that  the  masi  of  tftwit*  in 
each  period  must  haye  been  peculiar  and  disdnctiTe. 

The  important  theory,  that  strata  may  be  identi&ed  by  foesiUy 
was  taught  by  William  Smith,  early  in  the  present  centary,  and  is 
thus  expressed  in  his  Stratigraphical  System : — "  OFganise»d  fossils 
are  to  the  naturalist  as  coins  to  the  antiquary;  they  are  tiie 
antiquities  of  the  earth ;  and  very  distinctly  show  its  gradual, 
regular  formation,  with  the  various  changes  of  inhabitants  in 
the  watery  element." — "  They  are  chiefly  submarine,  and  as 
they  yary  generally  from  the  present  inhalutants  of  the  sea,  so  at 
separate  periods  of  the  earth's  formation  they  yary  as  much 
from  each  other;  insomuch  that  each  layer  of  the^e  fossil 
organised  bodies  must  be  considered  as  a  separate  cr^iation; 
or  how  could  the  earth  be  formed,  itratum  super  stratum,  and 
each  abundantly  stored  with  a  different  race  of  animals  and 

plants."t 
The  **  Prodrome"  of  M.  D'Orbigny  is  a  catalogue  of  the  shells 

(and  radiate  animals)  of  each  formation,  firom  which  it  appears 

that  the  mass  of  the  liying  population  of  the  globe  has  been 

changed  twenty  times  since  the  close  of  the  First  or  Palaeozoic 

Age ;  and  although  the  fossils  of  the  older  rocks  haye  not  been 

generally  classified  with  the  same  minuteness,  yet  enough  is 

*  The  coal-meaBores  and  chalk  of  England  cannot  indeed  be  called  similar,  but  the 
Cretaceous  formationB  of  the  whole  toorld  afford  mineral  typee,  corresponding^  tA^^^* 
hBffB,  every  nviety  of  Caztxniifeioai  rock. 

t  Stratigraphical  System  of  QqgiiiiKd  VomOi,  4lo.,IiattBu 
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known  to  show  that  at  least  ten  great  clianges  had  taken  place 
before  the  Secondary  epoch. 

In  the  following  Table,  the  first  column  gives  the  names  of 
the  Formations  or  Periods ;  the  second  contains  those  by  which 
the  principal  strata  are  known. 

I.  GEOLOaiCAL  TABLE. 


< 


< 

o 


fobmatioks  ob 
Pebiods. 


i  6. 

.  \  6. 

f   7. 


Tremadocian 


Snowdonian... 


Wenlock 


Ludlow 

Hercynian 

Eifelian 

Clymenian 
f  8.  Bernician.. 
•  (  9.  Demetian.. 
V.      10.  Permian    .. 


in, 


IV 


VI.  ill- 

(12. 


Ck)ncIiyliaQ 

Soliferous.. 

/13.  Liassic  ...  . 

^^      14  .Toarcian  .. 

Vn.  ^  15.  Bajocian  .. 

16.  Bathonian 


vin. 


IX. 


17.  Oxfordian 

18.  Corallian 

19.  Kimmeridgian 

20.  Portlandiim... 

21.  Wealden 


(21. 
122. 


Neocomian    . 

23.  Albian 

24.  Cenomanian 

25.  Hippuritic    ., 

26.  Senoniaa 


3  J  (28.  N 


27.  Londinian 

ummalitic... 


xn. 

XHL 


29.  Falunian 
SO.  Icenian.. 


Names  of  Strata. 


iLongmynd  slate.    (Bangor,  Wicklow.) 
Lingula  flags  =  Primordial  gi'oup.  (Barrande.) 
Tremadoc  slate.    Potsdam  sandstone, 
f  Llandeilo  fla^        1  Bala  or  Coniston 
( Caradoc  sandstone  J     group. 
(  May-hill  sandstone  =  c;linton  group. 
\  Woolhope  and  Dudley  limestones. 
L.  Ludlow,  Aymestry  lime.,  U.  Ludlow. 
Spirifer  sandstone ;  Bhine. )  Devonian  and 
Plymouth  limestone.  ^     Old  Bed 

Petherwin  limestone.  )      Sandstone. 

Carboniferous  limestone  (shale  and  coaL ) 
Coal-measures.    (Millstone-grit,  coal,  &c.) 
Magnesian  lime  =  Zechstein.  (Perm.) 


f  New  Bed  sandstone  =  Bunter. 

\  (Muschel-kalk  =  Ceratite  limestone). 
Red  marls  =  Keuper.    Lias  bone-bc^. 
L.  Lias  =  Sinemurien  and  Liasien. 
Marlstone,  Alum-shale.  (Thouars.) 
Inf.  Oolite,  Fuller's-earth.    (Bayeux.) 

f  Great  Oolite.    (Stonesfield  slate ;  G.  Col. 

(     Bradford  cl.    Forest  m.  Combraah.) 

( Kelloway  rock  =  Cdllovien,  D'Orb. 

\  Oxford  clay.    (White  Jura.) 
CoitJ-rag  and  Calcareous  grit. 
Kimmeridge  clay.    (Dorsetshire.) 
Portland  stone  and  Purbeck  beds. 
Hastings  sand  and  Weald  clay. 

f  Speeton  clay?    (Neuchatel). 

\  Lower  Green-sand,  and  Aptien,  D'Orb. 
Gault.    ( District  of  the  Aube,  or  Albe. ) 
Upper  Green-sand.    (Mans,  Cenomamtm.) 
Chalk-marl  and  L.  Chalk  =:  Turonien. 

( Chalk  with  flints  cr  Baculite  limestone. 

( Maestricht  chalk  =  Danien^  D'Orb. 


Thanet  sands.  Plastic  clay,  London  clay. 
jBracklesham;  Barton;  I.  Wight;  =  Parisien. 
\  Hempstead ;  Fontainblean ;  =  Tongrien, 

Faluns  of  Touraine ;  Bordeaux,  Vienna. 

Crag  of  £.  Co.  =  Sttb-apennin^  D'Orb. 


It  must  be  observed  that  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the 
**  Formations  "  was  determined  by  accident  in  the  first  instance, 
and  afterwards  modified  to  suit  the  requirements  of  theory,  and 
to  makft  them  more  nearly  equal  in  value.* 

*  l^e  names  of  formations  are  in  great  measure  provisional,  and  opea  to  ciiticjsni. 
Soaw  of  tbem  were  given  byBrongniaxt  and  O.  D'Halloy;  otben  bave  been  more 
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According  to  MM.  Agassiz  and  D'Orbigny,  all,  or  nearly  all 
tiie  fossils  of  each  formation  are  peculiar;  very  few  species 
being  supposed  to  have  survived  from  one  period  to  another. 
Sudden  and  entire  changes  of  this  kind  only  take  place  when 
the  nature  of  the  deposit  is  completely  altered — as  when  sands 
or  clays  rest  upon  chalk — and  in  these  instances  there  is  usually 
evidence  (in  the  form  of  beds  of  shingle,  or  a  change  of  dip)  that 
an  interval  must  have  elapsed  between  the  completion  of  the 
lower  stratum  and  the  commencement  of  the  upper. 

Professor  Bamsay*  has  discussed  this  subject  at  considerable 
length.  He  endeavours  to  prove  that  where  we  have  a  com- 
plete succession  of  rocks  the  species  die  out  and  appear 
gradually  and  almost  imperceptiby ;  that  where  there  is  any 
sudden  change  in  the  fauna,  it  is  always  accompanied  by  an 
unconfonnity  in  the  rocks — ^that  is,  the  rocks  do  not  lie  evenly 
on  one  another,  but  the  lower  one  shows  an  eroded  surface,  or 
its  stratifications  are  not  parallel  with  those  of  the  upper  rock. 
A  break  in  the  current  of  animal  life  is  believed  to  be  always 
accompanied  by  a  break  in  the  succession  of  rocks.  Each  break 
marks  a  lapse  of  time  during  which  no  deposition  of  mud,  &c., 
took  place  on  the  area  marked  by  the  break.  As  it  is  assumed 
that  the  change  of  specific  forms  has  proceeded  at  a  uniform 
rate  throughout  geological  time,  it  is  argued  that  the  greater  the 
difierenoe  in  the  fauna,  the  longer  was  the  time  indicated  by  the 
break.  "  I  cannot  resist  the  general  inference  that  in  cases  of 
superposition,  in  proportion  as  the  species  are  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous— ^that  is  to  say,  as  the  break  of  life  is  partial  or  complete, 
first  in  the  species,  but  more  importantly  in  the  loss  of  old  and 
the  appearance  of  new  allied  or  unallied  genera — so  was  the 
interval  of  time  shorter  or  longer  that  elapsed  between  the  close 
of  the  lower  and  the  commencement  of  the  upper  formation ; 
and  so  it  often  happens  that  strata  a  few  yards  in  thickness,  or, 

recently  applied  by  D'Orbigny,  Sedgwick,  Murchison,  and  Barrande ;  and  some  are 
adopted  from  popular  usage.  Geographical  names,  and  those  derived  from  charac- 
teristic fossils  have  been  found  the  best,  but  no  complete  scheme  of  zoological  nomen- 
clature has  been  framed. 

The  epithet  "Turonien"  (25)  ia  rejected,  because  it  conveys  the  same  meaning 
with  "Falunian''  (29),  or  Middle  Tertiary,  the  type  of  which  was  taken  from 
Touraine. 

The  term  Tcenian  is  proposed  for  the  Pliocene  strata  because  their  order  of  succes- 
sion was  first  determined  by  Blr.  Charlesworth,  in  the  eastern  counties  ot  England,  the 
country  of  the  Iceni.  We  have  left  the  table  as  it  stood  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work ;  but  we  should  mention  here  that  one  formation  should  be  placed  at  the  head, 
viz.,  the  Laurentian,  and  the  beds  deposited  during  and  since  the  glacial  epoc^h  at  the 
foot. 

*  Anniversary  Addresses,  Q.  J.  GeoL  Soc,  vols.  tix.  aaod  x&.   \%l^  vcA\^^« 
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more  notably  still,  the  absence  of  these  strata,  may  serve  to 
indicate  a  period  of  time  as  great  as  the  vast  accumulations  of  the 
whole  Silurian  series."  The  lapse  of  time  is  in  most  cases  further 
marked  by  extensive  denudations  of  strata.  During  the  Palaeo- 
zoic age  ten  physical  breaks  are  known,  six  of  which  occur 
before  we  reach  the  Devonian  formation.  In  every  caae  but 
one  (and  in  that  the  rocks  are  almost  entirely  devoid  of  animal 
remains),  there  is  an  entire  change  in  the  species  and  a  consider- 
able change  in  the  genera.  The  breaks  in  the  Secondary  period 
are  less  marked  and  less  numerous,  amounting  to  about  four ; 
and  they  are  still  less  marked  in  the  Tertiary  period. 

We  have  seen  that  distinct  faunas  may  be  separated  by  narrow 
barriers  in  existing  seas ;  and  differences  almost  as  great  may 
occur  on  the  same  coast-line  without  the  interposition  of  any 
barrier,  merely  in  passing  from  a  sea-bed  of  rock  and  weed  to 
one  of  sand  or  mud,  or  to  a  zone  of  different  depth.  It  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  same  fossils  in  a  limestone  as  in  a 
sandstone ;  and  even  in  comparing  similar  strata  we  must  con- 
sider the  probability  of  their  having  been  formed  at  different 
depths,  or  in  distinct  zoological  provinces. 

The  most  careful  observations  hitherto  made,  under  the  most 
fSeivourable  circumstances,  tend  to  show  that  all  sudden  altera- 
tions have  been  localy  and  that  the  law  of  change  over  the  whole 
globe  and  through  all  time  has  been  gradual  and  uniform. 
The  hypothesis  of  Sir  C.  Lyell,  that  species  have  been  created, 
and  have  died  out,  one  hy  one,  agrees  far  better  with  facts,  than 
the  doctrine  of  periodic  and  general  extinctions  and  creations. 

As  regards  the  zoological  value  of  the  "  formations,"  we  shall 
be  within  the  truth  if  we  assume  that  those  already  established 
correspond  in  importance  with  geographical  provinces ;  for  at 
least  half  the  species  are  peculiar,  the  remainder  being  common 
to  the  previous  or  succeeding  strata.  This  will  give  to  each 
Geological  period  a  length  equal  to  three  times  the  average 
duration  of  the  species  of  marine  shells.* 

The  Distribution  of  the  Species  in  the  Strata  (or  in  Time)  is  like 
their  distribution  in  spa^ce.  Each  is  most  abundant  in  one 
horizon,  and  becomes  gradually  less  frequent  in  the  beds  above 


*  The  exact  vaJne  of  these  periods  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  some  notion  of  their 
length  may  be  obtained  by  considering  that  the  deposits  in  the  valley  of  the  Missiasippi 
trstiniated  to  lepresent  100,000  years,  have  been  accumulated  since  the  era  of  many 
exttftltjfr  sbella.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  elevation  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  formation 
of  the  Meditenraneaji  Sea,  and  other  grand  physical  'venXa.  1\v&  ^««^  cVlv«&  of  anti- 
gmty—Bome,  Corinth,  and  Elgyptian  Thehea— «tatvflL  TreouwiaftOi  *«iak\«^,at  «:i\siTal 
^^POBitB,  containing  recent  shells. 
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lind  below ;  tlie  locality  of  the  newest  rock  in  whicli  it  occnrs 
being  often  far  removed  from  that  of  the  oldest.* 

That  species  should  be  created  at  a  single  spot,  and  gradually 
multiply  and  diflPnse  themselves,  is  sufficiently  intelligible.  That, 
after  attaining  a  certain  climax  of  development,  they  should 
decline  and  disappear,  is  a  fact  involved  in  mystery.  But  even 
if  it  depends  on  physical  causes,  and  is  not  a  law  of  all  Being,  its 
operation  is  equally  certain,  and  does  not  appear  to  vary  beyond 
moderate  limits. 

The  deep-sea  shells  (such  as  Bhynchonellay  Terehratulay  and 
Toldia)  enjoy  a  longer  range  in  time,  as  well  as  in  space,  than 
the  littoral  species ;  whilst  the  land  and  fresh- water  shells  are 
most  remarkable  for  specific  longevity.! 

In  each  stratum  there  are  some  fossils  which  characterise 
small  subdivisions  of  rock,  just  as  there  are  living  species  of 
very  limited  range. 

When  species  once  die  out  they  never  reappear ;  one  evidence 
of  their  having  become  extinct  consisting  in  their  replacement 
by  other  species,  which  fulfilled  their  functions,  and  are  found 
in  deposits  formed  under  similar  conditions.     (Forbes.) 

The  total  number  of  species  is  greater  in  the  newest  forma- 
tions than  in  those  of  older  date ;  but  the  ratio  of  increase  has 
not  been  ascertained.^ 

Distribution  of  Genera  in  Time. — The  doctrine  of  the  Identi- 
fication of  strata  by  fossils  derives  its  chief  value  from  the  fact 
that  the  development  and  distribution  of  genera  is  as  much  sub- 
ject to  law  as  the  distribution  of  species;  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
follows  a  similar  law. 

Groups  of  strata,  like  the  zoological  provinces,  may  be  of 
various  magnitudes ;  and  whilst  the  smaller  divisions  are  cha- 
racterised by  peculiar  specieSy  the  larger  groups  have  distinc^ 
sub-genera,  genera,  and  families,  according  to  their  size  and 
importance. 

William  Smith  himself  observed  that  "three  Jjrinoipal  families 
of  organised  fossils  occupy  nearly  three  equal  parts  of  Britain." 

*  M.  Agassiz  and  Professor  E.  Forbes  have  represented,  diagrammatically,  the 
distribution  of  genera  in  time,  by  making  the  horizontal  lines  (such  as  in  p.  124)  swell 
out  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  the  genera.  Those  whose  commencement, 
climax,  and  end  are  ascertained  may  be  represented  by  a  line  of  this  kind  — ^^^^-. 
Genera  which  attain  their  maxima  in  the  present  seas  are  thus  expressed    --^^ 

t  Land  and  fresh-water  shells  of  existing  species  are  found  with  the  fossil  bones  ol 
the  Mastodon  and  MegaJUmyx^  in  N.  America.     (Lyell.) 

X  The  number  in  each  f<nination  depends  on  the  extent  to  'wYdc\iSX.\!k»&'>Mt«ii.\fi^^'^-- 
gated,  and  on  the  o-pisiionB  enfertained  as  to  the  strata  T«lei«3b\«  \o  '^   '^tcjIq^'^^a- 
Phillips  has  diacuaaed  tins  subject  in  hia  work  on  Devonian  low^ka  Vj.  "VftS^^  *5^^  "^  ^^"^ 
"  OaJde  to  Oeology.  '* 

a 
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"  ^cAtm  axe  most  common  in  tke  superior  strata ; 
**  Ammomtea  to  those  beneath ; 
"  ProducH,  with  numerous  Encrini,  to  the  lowest." 
This  kind  of  generalisation  has  justly  been  considered-  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  Forbes  of  higher  importance  than  the  identification  of 
strata  by  species — a  m(ethod  only  applicable  to  moderate  areas, 
and  becoming  less  available  with  distance.    Indeed  it  might  be 
assumed  that  strata  geographically  distant,  yet  containing  some 
identical  species,  must  difiter  in  age  by  the  time  required  for  the 
migration  of  those  species  from  one  locality  to  the  other. 

A  table  of  the  characteristic  species  of  the  English  strata  is  of 
little  use  in  America  or  India,  except  to  show  how  few  and 
doubtful  are  the  identical  fossils.  Whereas  the  characteristic 
genera  and  order  of  succession  of  the  larger  groups  are  the 
same  at  the  most  distant  localities ;  and  whatcTcr  value  there 
may  be  in  the  assumption  that  particular  systems  of  rocks  con- 
tain most  workable  coal,  lead,  or  rock-salt,  is  not  lessened  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  species  of  fossils  in  those  rocks  are 
not  everywhere  the  same,  since  ,the  genera  alone  are  sufficient 
to  identify  them. 

Genera,  like  species,  have  a  commencement,  a  climax,  and  a 
period  of  decline ;  the  smallest  usually  range  through  several 
formations,  and  many  of  the  typical  genera  equal  the  families 
in  duration. 

Groups  of  formations  are  called  Systems,  and  these  again  are 
combined  in  three  principal  series : — Palaeozoic,  Secondary,  and 
Tertiary. 

Thirteen  geological  systems,  each  having  a  number  of  peculiar 
genera,  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table.  (No.  II.)  Some 
of  the  genera  cited  have  a  wider  range,  like  Belemnites,  but  are 
mentioned  because  of  their  abundance  in  one  particular:  system. 
The  names  in  italics  are  existiag  genera.* 

The  third  table  contains  the  names  of  some  of  the  larger 
genera,  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  their  appearance. 
This  diagram  conveys  the  impression  that  the  series  of  fossili- 
ferous  strata  is  not  completely  known ;  or  that  the  beginning  of 
many  groups  of  fossils  has  been  obliterated  in  the  universal 
metamorphism  of  the  oldest  stratified  rocks,  t 

*  The  FKoeene  strata  contain  no  extinct  genera,  and  represent  only  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  order  of  things.  All  the  deposits  now  taking  place  will  not  consti- 
tute Ml  additional "  Formation,"  much  less  a  •*  Quaternary  System." 

t  It  was  on  this  account  that  Professor  Sedgwick  prc^;K)sed  the  t«n«  *>  Palmnole,  * 
(ia|her  t^an  *<  Frotos»iC|^*'  for  the  (^dest  fossilif erous  roclok 
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Systems. 

Genera  and  Sub-qeneba, 

1.  Cambbiak,  or 
Lower  Siluriaa    

2.  SILUBTA17  

3.  Devonian 

4.  Cabbonifeeous... 
6.  Febmian  

/  Caraaroceraa,  Endoceras,  Goniooeraa,  Pterotheca. 
)  Maclurea,  Baphistoma,  Holopea,  Platyceras. 
]  Ortliisina,  Platystrophia,  Porambonites,  P^^eudo-crania. 
(^  Ambonychia,  Modiolopsis^  Lyrodesma. 

i  Actinoceraa,  Phr.igmoceras,  Trochoceras,  Aiwoceras. 
^  Theca,  Holopella,  Murchisonia,  Atxypa,  Retzia. 
( Cardiola,  Clidophorus,  Goniophorus,  Graaimysia. 

( Bactrites,  Gyroceras,  Clymenia,  Apioccras,  Serpularia. 
J  Spirifera,  Uncites,  Merista,  Davidsonia,  Calceola. 
( Stringocephalus,  Megalodou,  Orthonota,  Pterinea. 

(Nautiloceras,  DIscites,  Goniatites,  Porcellia. 

^  Naticopsis,  Platyschiama,  Metoptoma,  Productus. 

( A  viculo<pecten,  Anthracosia,  Conocardium,  Sedgwickia. 

j  Camarophoria,  Aulosteges,  Strophalosia. 
(Myalina,  Bakewellia,  Ajdnus,  Edmondia. 

6.  Tkias 

f  Ceratitea,  Naticella,  Platystoma,  Koninckia,  Cyrtia. 
Monotis,  Myophoria,  Pleurophorus,  Opia. 

/"Belemnites,  Beloteuthis,  Geoteuthia,  Ammonites. 
J  Alaria,  Trochotoma,  Eimula,  Pileolus,  Cylindrites. 
J  Waldheimia,  Thectdiuniy  Spiilferina,  Ceromya. 
(^Gryphaea,  Hippopodium,  Cardinia,  Myoconcha. 

/Coccoteuthis,  Leptoteuthis,  NautUos. 
!  Spinigera,  Purpurina,  Nerinaea,  Neritoma. 
j  Pteropema,  Trichites,  Hjrpotrema,  Diceras. 
(^  Trigonia,  Pachyriama,  Sowerbia,  Tancredia. 

(Crioceras,  Toxoceras,  Hamulina,  Baculina. 
( Bequienla,  Caprinella,  Sphsera,  Thetis. 

/Belemnitella,  Conoteuthis,  Turrilites,  Ptychoceras. 
J  HAmite«»,  Scaphitea,  Pterodonta,  Cinulia,  Tylostoma. 
J  Acteonella,  Globiconcha,  Trigonosemua,  Magas,  Lyra. 
(^Neithea,  Inoceramus,  Kippurites,  Caprina,  Caprotina. 

7.  L.  JUBASSIO 

8.  n.  JUBASSIC 

9.  L.  Cbetaceous  ... 
10.  U.  Cbetaceous  ... 

11    Eocene  

/'Beloplera,  Lychnus,  Megaspira^  Glandina^  Typhis. 
2  VolutUithes,  Clavella,  Pseudoliva^  Seraphs,  Mimella» 
J  ConorbLa,  Strep^»idura,  Globulus,  Phorus,  Velates. 
(Chilostoma,  Volvaria,  Lithocardium,  Teredina. 

f  Spiniliroatra,  Aturia,  Vaginella,  Ferussina. 
VHalia,  Proto,  Deshayesia,  iVuo,  Cassidaria,  Garolia. 
( Grateloupia,  Artemis,  Tapes,  Jouannetia, 

(  Argonauta,  Strombus,  Purpura,  TVopAon, 
\  Voldia,  Tridacna,  Circe,  Verticordia. 

12.  Miocene »*.•• 

13   PriOCENE 

e2 
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III.  EANGE  OF  GENEBA  IN  TIME. 


Genera,  arranged  in  their 
Order  of  Appearance. 


Lituites^  Baphistoma,  Obolua   

Camaroceras,  Atrypa,  Pterinea  

Gomphoceras,  Bellerophon,  Pentamerus 

Orthis,  Conularia,  Morchisonia 

Spirifera,  Athyris,  Poeidonomya 

Isoarca  

Conocardium,  Megalodon,  Ghonetes  

Cardiomorpha  

Orthocerasy  Loxonema,  Cyrtia 

Pleurotomaria,  Porcellia    

Productus,  Macrochilus,  Streptorhynchus 

Goniatites,  Pleurophoms  

Edmondia,  Myalina 

Acteonina 

Terebratula,  Pinna,  Cyprina 

Lima 

Gervillia,  Myoconcha 

Ammonites^  Naticella,  Opis 

Trigonia,  Isocardia,  Thecidium  

Centhium,  Plicatula,  Cardita  

Trochotoma,  Tancredia,  Gryph»a  

Ancyloceras,  Inoceramus,  Unicardium ... 

Astarte,  Pholadomya,  Corbis    

Nerinsea,  Goniomya,  Exogyra 

Terebratella,  Limopsis,  Ne«ra,  Argiope ... 

Baculites,  Cinulia,  Badiolites  

Physa,  Paludina,  Unio,  Cyrena  

Aporrhais,  Tomatella,  Pyrula 

Pectunculus,  Thetis,  Grassatella 

Crenella,  Chama 

Voluta,  Conus,  Mitra,  HaUotis,  &c 

Aturia  

Helix,  Auricula,  Cyclostoma    

Pseudoliva,  Rostellaria,  Seraphs 

Purpura,  Strombus 

Argonauta,  Tridacna 
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Tlie  genera  of  the  older  rocks  are  believed  to  be  nearly  all 
extinct ;  for  althougb  the  names  of  many  recent  forms  appeal 
in  the  catalogues  of  Palaeozoic  fossils,  it  must  be  understood  ! 
that  they  are  only  employed  in  default  of  more  exact  infor- 
mation.  Buccinurriy  Melania,  and  Mya  have  been  long  einoa 
expunged ;  and  Modiolay  Nuculay  and  Natica,  are  only  retained 
until  the  characters  which  distinguish  them  are  better  under- 
stood. 
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lY.  EANGE  OF  FAMILIES  IN  TIME. 


Systems 
of  Strata, 


} 


Argonantida  

Teuthid« — Sepiada 

Belemnitidas 

Nautilidae 

Ammonitidee 

Orthoceratidee 

Atlantidsfr— Hyaleidffi 

Strombidae — Buccinidee    

Couidae — Volutid»    , 

Naticidse — Calyptrseidee 

PyramidellidcB 

Cerithiadse — Littorinidse 

Turbinidae^Iantlunidse 

Fissurellidee — Tomat  ellids 

NeritidsB — Patellida , 

Dentaliadse 

Chitonidw    , 

BuliidK 

HeUcidae— Limaoidae   

Limnaeidse — Kelaniadee  

Auhculidse — Cyclotitomids 

TerebratulidjB 

Rliynchonellidae 

Spiriferidffi — Ovthidse  

Productidae 

Craoiadse — Lingulids 

Pectinidse    , 

Aviculidae — Mjrtilidse , 

Arcada&— Trigoniadn 

Unionida 

Chamidae — Myada 

Hippuritids 

Tridacnida 

Cardiadae — Lucinidae 

Cycladidae   

C>i)rinidj»— -Auatinidae 

Astartidx 

Veneridae — ^Tellinid»   

Maetridae , 

Soleuidee , 

Gastroc'hsenidS'—PlioladidsB  , 
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Distribution  of  Families  of  Shells  in  Time, — ^Employing  the  term 
"families"  for  natural  groups  of  genera,  and  adopting  the 
smallest  possible  number  of  them,  we  £nd  that  sixteen,  or 
nearly  one-fifth,  range  through  all  the  geological  systems.  Only 
seven  have  become  extinct,  viz. : — 


Belemnitidas. 
Ammonitidae. 
Ortboceratid«, 


SpiriferidaB. 

OrithidflB. 

ProdocUda. 


Hipporitida. 
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Throe  others  are  nearly  extinct : — 

Nautilidflo.  BhynchonellidaB.  Tr^goniads. 

And  several  have  passed  their  maximum,  and  become  less  varied 
and  abundant  than  formerly,  e,g, — 

TornatellidsB.  Cyprinidc  Anatinidie. 

The  extinct  families  and  genera  appear  to  have  attained  their 
maxima  more  rapidly  than  their  minima;  continuing  to  exist, 
under  obscure  forms,  and  in  remote  localities,  long  after  the 
period  in  -which  they  flourished. 

The  introduction  of  new  forms,  also,  is  more  rapid  than  the 
process  of  extinction.  If  four  Palaeozoic  families  disappear, 
twenty-six  others  replace  them  in  the  Secondary  series;  and 
three  of  the  latter  are  succeeded  by  fifteen  shell-bearing  families 
in  the  Tertiary  and  existing  seas. 

In  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  the  number  of  types  is 
three  times  greater  in  the  newer  Tertiary  than  it  was  at  the 
Silurian  period;  and  since  there  is  no  evidence  or  indication 
that  the  earth  was  ever  destitute  of  life,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  it  follows  almost  as  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the  early 
types  must  have  been  more  widely  distributed  and  individually 
developed,  than  those  of  the  present  day. 

From  the  following  Table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of 
genera  and  families  increases  with  an  amount  of  regularity 
which  cannot  be  accidental.  Moreover,  the  relation  of  these 
numbers  is  not  liable  to  be  much  altered  by  the  progress  of 
discovery  or  the  caprice  of  opinion.  The  discovery  of  new  types 
is  not  likely  to  be  frequent ;  the  imposition  of  new  names,  in 
place  of  the  old,  will  not  increase  the  number  of  Palaeozoic 
genera ;  and  the  establishment  of  fresh  and  arbitrary  distinc- 
tions will  affect  all  the  groups  in  due  proportion. 

If  the  number  of  groups  called  **  Systems  '*  were  reduced  to 
seven  (viz.,  three  Palaeozoic,  three  Secondary,  and  one  Tertiary, 
as  shown  in  the  following  Table),  then  the  average  duration  of  a 
genus  of  shells  would  be  equal  to  a  System  of  Eormations. 

The  duration  of  the  smallest  well-defined  Families  of  shells 
is  about  equal  to  one  of  the  three  great  Geological  Divisions, 
or  Ages. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  FAMILIES,  GENERA.,  AND 
SPECIES,  IN  TIME. 
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Order  of  Appearance  of  the  Oroupi  of  Shells. — The  first  and  moat 
imi>ortant  point  shown  in  the  preceding  Tables,  is  the  co- 
existence of  the  four  principal  classes  of  teslacea  itom.  ilie  earliest 
period.  The  highest  and  the  lowest  groups  were  most  abundant 
in  the  paleeozolc  age;  the  ordinary  bivalves  and  univalves 
attain  their  climax  in  existing  seas.  If  there  be  any  meaning 
in  this  order  of  appearance  it  is  connected  with  the  general 
scheme  of  creation,  and  cannot  he  inquired  into  separately;  but 
it  may  he  observed  that  the  last-developed  groups  are  also  ths 
most  typical,  or  charaderiitic  oj  their  clu»$  (p,  49), 

The  Cephalopoda  exhibit  amongst  themselves 
evidence  of  order  in  their  appearance  and 
tetrabranchiate  group  comes  earliest,  and  culminat 
period  of  the  fiist  appearance  of  the  more  highly-organised  outtle- 
fishes.f    The  families  of  each  division  which  are  least  nnlikf 

"  Timet  genera  are  estimated  bb  bebngiog  to  each  eyitem  ivhJcb  occur  iB  tbe  eOati 
belA  oiatc  and  bekni,  H  nell  M  Quae  uluall;  found  ia  it.  Ws  bwa  left  tliia  table  a 
"i  io  correct  all  the  flgarea.    nia.liowevAr 
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{OrthoceratidcB  and  Belemnitidoe)  were  respectively  the  first  de- 
yeloped. 

Amongst  the  Brachiopoda  the  hingeless  genera  attained  their 
maximum  in  the  palaeozoic  age,  and  only  three  now  survive 
{Lingular  Discina,  CVama,  )-^the  representatives  of  as  many 
distinct  families.  Of  the  genera  with  articulated  valves,  those 
provided  with  spiral  arms  appeared  first  and  attained  their 
maximum  while  the  Terebratulidce  were  still  few  in  number. 
The  subdivision  with  calcareous  spires  disappeared  with  the 
Liassic  period,  whereas  the  genus  Ehynchonella  still  exists. 
Lastly,  the  typical  group,  TerehratuUdoSy  attained  its  maximum 
in  the  chalk  period,  and  is  scarcely  yet  on  the  decline.  The 
number  of  sub-genera  (as  well  as  genera)  in  each  system  is 
stated  in  the  preceding  table,  because  this  group  shows  a  ten- 
dency to  **  polarity,"  or  excessive  development  at  the  ends  of 
the  series.* 

The  genera  of  ordinary  bivalves  {ConcJiifera)  are  seven  times 
more  numerous  in  the  newer  tertiary  than  in  the  oldest  geo- 
logical system.  The  palaeozoic  formations  contain  numerous 
genera  of  all  the  families  with  an  (ypen  mantle;  Cyprinidce, 
AnatinidoRy  and  the  anomalous  genus  Oonocardium,  The  mass 
of  siphonated  bivalves  do  not  appear  till  the  middle  of  the 
secondary  age,  and  are  only  now  at  their  maximum. 

The  Gasteropoda  are  represented  in  the  palaeozoic  strata  by 
several  genera  closely  allied  to  the  dimiiiutlve  Atlanta  and  Sctssu- 
rella,  and  by  others  perhaps  related  to  lanthina.  The  Naticidod 
and  Calyptrasidos  are  plentiful,  and  there  are  several  genera  of 
elongated  spiral  shells  referred  to  the  Pyramtdellidos.  In  the 
secondary  strata,  holostomatous  shells  become  plentiful ;  and  in 
a  few  peculiar  localities  (especially  Southern  India)  the  genera 
of  siphonated  tpiivalves  make  their  appearance  in  strata  of 
Cretaceous  age.  Fresh- water  Pulmonifera  of  the  recent  genus 
Physa  occur  in  the  Purbeck  strata,  but  the  marine  air-breathers 
and  land-snails  have  not  certainly  been  found  in  strata  older 
than  the  Eocene  tertiary. 

Order  of  Succession  of  Groups  of  Shells, — ^It  has  been  already 
pointed  out  that  animals  which  are  dosely  allied  in  structure 

*  Se^  the  anniversary  address  of  Professor  E.  Forbes  to  the  Geological  Society  of 

London,  Feb.,  1854,  p.  63.    The  hypothesis  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  an  exclusive 

regard  to  the  poverty  of  the  Permian  and  Triassic  strata  in  England,  where  they 

separate,  like  a  desert,  the  paUeozoic  from  the  **  neozoic  "  formations.  The  "  Permian  *> 

should  never  have  been  esteemed  mcnre   than  a   division   of  the  carboniferous 

Bj-Btem,  and  is  poor  in  species,  rather  than.  Vn  types.   T\v«  Tnaa  xax^X.  \«>  «^dved  in 

Gennany,  or  in  the  coiiection  of  Br.  KlipBtun  ^,m  thft  'BnXM&L  l!lL\3afc>xcQ>^\o\»\ixQVt^V3 

appreciated. 
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and  habit  rarely  live  together,  but  occupy  distinct  areas,  and 
are  termed  **  representative  species."  The  same  thing  has  been 
observed  in  the  distribution  of  fossils ;  the  species  of  successive 
strata  are  mostly  representative. 

At  -wider  intervals  of  time  and  space,  the  representation  is 
only  generic,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  the  larger  groups 
axe  also  changed. 

The  succession  of  forms  is  often  so  regular  as  to  mislead  a 
superficial  observer ;  whilst  it  afibrds,  if  properly  investigated, 
a  valuable  clue  to  the  affinities  of  problematic  fossils. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  earlier  forms  of  life, 
strange  as  many  of  them  seem  to  us,  were  really  less  meta- 
morphosed— or  departed  less  widely  from  their  ideal  archetypes 
— ^than  those  of  later  periods  and  of  the  present  day.*  The 
types  first  developed  are  most  like  the  embryonic  forms  of  their 
respective  groups,  and  the  progression  observed  is  from  these 
general  types  to  forms  more  highly  specialised.  (Owen.) 

Migration  of  Species  and  diffttsion  of  Genera  in  Former  Times, — 
Having  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  continuity  of  specific  and 
generic  aieas,  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  such  groups  as  are 
now  widely  scattered  can  have  been  diffused  from  common 
centres,  and  that  the  barrieria  which  now  divide  them  have  not 
always  existed. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  mass  of  the 
stratified  rocks  are  of  marine  origin,  a  circumstance  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  since  the  area  of  the  sea  is  twice  as  great  as  the 
land,  and  probably  has  always  been  so ;  for  the  average  depth 
of  the  sea  is  much  greater  than  the  general  elevation  of  the 
land.f 

The  mineral  changes  in  the  strata  may  sometimes  be  accounted 
for  by  changes  in  the  depth  of  the  sea,  or  an  altered  direction 
of  the  currents.  But  in  many  instances  the  sea-bed  has  been 
elevated  so  as  to  become  dry  land,  in  the  interval  between  the 
formation  of  two  distinct  marine  strata ;  and  these  alterations  • 
are  believed  to  occur  (at  least)  once  in  each  formation. 

If  every  part  of  what  is  now  dry  land  has  (on  the  average) 

*  Mr.  Darwin  has  pointed  out  tliat  the  sessile  Cirripedes,  vrhich  are  more  highly 
metamorphosed  than  the  Lepadida^  were  the  last  to  appear.  The  fossil  mammalia 
afford,  however,  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  this  law.  At  the  present  day  such 
an  animal  as  the  three-toed  horse  (BippotAerium)  of  tlie  Hioceno  Tertiary  would  be 
deemed  a  Ivsus  natura,  but  in  truth  the  ordinary  horse  is  far  more  wonderful.  Un- 
fortunately, a  new  "  vulgar  error  "  has  arisen  from  the  terms  in  which  extMMA.  «xkss^s5^ 
have  sometimes  been  described,  as  if  they  had^eTiCQi&«\x\ycXi^\vV^S!^^^^^^^^^'^'*^^ 
types,  and  combined  the  character  of  several  claaaeA.  vv<^iv. 

t  The  enormous  thickness  of  the  older  rocka  in  all  parts  o;f  thje  woTW.\»a'^^»^^     . 
to  indicate  the  prevalence  of  deep  water  in  the  vnmBt\«l  aeaa. 
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been  thirty  times  submerged,  and  has  formed  part  of  the  sea- 
bed during  two-thirds  of  all  the  past  geological  time, — ^there 
will  be  no  dififioulty  in  accounting  for  the  migration  of  sea-shells, 
or  the  di£Pusion  of  marine  genera. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  inferred  that  every  part  of  the 
present  sea  has  been  dry  land  many  different  tunes;  on  an 
average  not  less  than  thirty  times, — ^amounting  to  one-third 
of  the  whole  interval  since  the  Cambrian  epoch. 

The  average  duration  of  the  marine  species  has  been  assumed 
at  only  one-third  the  length  of  a  geological  period,  and  this 
harmonises  with  the  fact  that  so  few  (either  living  or  extinct) 
have  a  world-wide  distribution. 

The  life  of  the  land-snails  and  of  the  fresh- water  shells  has 
been  of  longer  average  extent,  enabling  them  to  acquire  a  wide 
range,  notwithstanding  their  tardy  migrations. 

But  when  we  compare  the  estimated  rate  of  change  in  physical 
geography  with  the  duration  of  genera  a.n6L  families  of  shells,  we 
not 'Only  find  ample  time  for  their  diflPusion  by  land  or  sea  over 
large  portions  of  the  world,  but  we  may  perceive  that  such 
transferences  of  the  scene  of  creation  must  have  become  in- 
e^table. 

Method  of  Oeohgical  Investigation, — In  whatever  way  geo- 
logical history  is  written,  its  original  investigators  have  only 
€HDLe  method  of  proceeding — from  the  known  to  the  unknown — 
or  backwards  in  the  course  of  time. 

The  newest  and  most  superficial  deposits  contain  the  remains 
of  man  and  his  works,  and  the  animals  he  has  introduced. 

IThose  of  pre-historic  date,  but  still  very  modem,  contain 
shells,  &c.,  of  recent  species,  but  in  proportions  different  from 
tiiose  which  now  prevail  (pp.  89,  90,  93).  Some  of  the  species 
may  be  extinct  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  deposits, 
but  stiH  living  at  a  distance. 

In  the  harbour  of  New  Bedford  are  colonies  of  dead  shells  of 
the  Pholas  costata^  a  species  living  on  the  coast  of  the  Southern 
States.  At  Bracklesham,  Sussex,  there  is  a  raised  sea-bed 
containing  35  species  of  sea-shells  living  on  the  same  coast, 
and  2  no  longer  living  there,  viz. — Pecten  polyrnorpJiuSf  a  Medi- 
terranean shell ;  and  Lutraria  ne^osa,- still  found  on  the  coasts 
of  Portugal  and  Mogador. 

Tertiary  Age, — ^If  any  distinction  is  to  be  made  between 

"  Tertiary"  and  **  Post-tertiary**  strata,  the  former  term  should 

Jbe  restricted  to  those  deposits  which  contain  some  ed^^tnc^  species. 

And  the  newest  of  these,  in  Britain,  w)iitam  «ji  «jg»6sifi^\Bb^  ot 

Northern  sheila.    Professor  Eoibea  "has  ■p\x!b\i^'a^  «b  'Nm^.  qJI  ViA. 
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species  of  shells  from  these  **  Glacial  beds,"  nearly  all  of  which 
are  now  existing  in  British  seas** 

In  most  of  the  localities  for  glacial  ^ells,  the  species  are  all 
recent;  but  at  Bridlington,  Yorkshire,  and  in  the  Norwich 
Crag^  a  few  extinct  species  are  found  (e.g.  Nucula  Cobboldioe, 
PI.  17,  f.  18).  At  Chillesford,  Suffolk,  Yoldia  arctica  and  myalie 
occur  of  large  size  and  in  excellent  preservation,  with  numerous 
specimens  of  Mya  truncatay  erect  as  they  lived,  in  the  muddy 
sea-bed.  Trophon  scalariforme,  Admete  viridulay  Scalaria  grcen- 
landica^  and  Natica  grcenlandica,  also  occur  in  the  Norwich  Crag;* 
and  Astarte  horecUia,  with  several  arctic  forms  of  Tellina,  are 
amongst  the  commonest  shells,  and  frequently  occur  in  pairs, 
or  with  their  ligament  preserved;  the  deposit  is  extensively 
quarried  for  shell-sand. 

Eaised  sea-beds  with  Arctic  shells  at  IJddevalla,  in  Sweden, 
have  been  repeatedly  noticed  ever  since  the  time  of  Linnaeus. 
Captain  Bayfield  discovered  similar  beds  near  Quebec,  50 — ^200 
feet  above  lie  River  St.  Lawrence,  containing  an  assemblage  of 
shells  entirely  Arctic  in  character ;  whereas  in  the  present  gulf 
he  obtained  an  admixture  of  the  American  representatives  of 
Lusitanian  types,  Mesodesma^  Periplomaf  PetricoUif  Crepidula. 

The  glacial  deposits  of  the  northern  hemisphere  extend  about 
15®  south  of  the  line  of  **  northern  limit  of  trees;"  but  this 
comparatively  recent  extension  of  the  Arctic  ocean  does  not 
appear  to  have  much  influenced,  if  it  ever  invaded,  the  inland 
basin  of  the  Aralo-Caspian,  which  contains  only  one  species 
common  to  the  White  Sea,  Cardium  edtde,  var.  ru8ticum,'f 

The  older  pliocene  period  is  represented  in  England  by  the 
Coralline  Crag,  a  deposit  oontaining  340  species  of  shells.  Of 
these  73  are  living  British  species,  but  (with  two  or  three  ex- 
ceptions) they  are  such  as  range  south  of  Britain.  (Forbes.) 
The  remainder  are  extinct,  or  living  only  to  the  south,  especially 
in  the  Lusitanian  province :  e.g.  Fosaarvs  aulcattts,  LxidnopsU 
Lajonkairiiy  Chama  gryjpJioidea,  and  species  of  Casaidaria,  Cleo^ 
doray  8igaretu8y  Terehray  ColtmibeUa,  and  Pyramidella,  It  also 
contains  a  few  forms  belonging  to  an  earlier  age — a  Fholadomya, 
a  true  Fyrulay  a  Lingula,  and  a  large  Volutay  resembling  the 
Magellanic  species. 

*  The  species  \rliich  have  retired  farther  north  are  madced  (**)  in  the  preceding 
Arctic  List,  pp.  57, 58. 

t  Mr.  Wm.  Hopkins,  of  Cambridge,  has  investigated  the  caaaea  NRl^aA>^  tc^k^  \ck«^ 
produced  a  temporary  extension  of  the  Aictio  '{fliexLCfmsoBk  \siTE.\a<a.\fc\  «sA  c«Q!b^««* 
the  mogt  esBcieat  and  probable  cause  would  be  &  ^ven&oa  A  X5aft  Qt\:ii-«.tt««ssv^''^|^^^ 
bs  Bttppcmea  to  bare  Aowed  up  what  is  now  the  "vaiifty  ol  ^ihftlfi^iwftas^'^W^'    Vf^*****^^*'^*'^ 
yourtta/)^ 
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The  Bhells  of  the  newer  tertiaries  axe  always  identical,  at  least 
genetically y  with  those  of  the  nearest  coasts.  Thus,  in  Pata- 
gonia are  found  species  of  Trophorif  CrepiduUif  Monoceroa, 
FseudoUva,  Volutay  Oliva,  Crassatellay  and  Solenella,  The  ter- 
tiaries of  the  United  States  contain  species  oiFulgWy  Mercenartay 
and  Gnathodon,  The  miocene  shells  of  St.  Domingo  appear  at 
first  sight  to  be  aU  of  recent  species,  but  on  comparison  proye 
to  be  mostly  distinct. 

The  proportion  of  extinct  species  in  the  Pliocene  tertiary 
varies  from  1 — 60  per  cent.  If  a  deposit  contains  more  than 
60  per  cent,  of  extinct  species  it  is  referred  to  the  Miocene 
period ;  and  this  test  is  particularly  valuable  since  the  modem 
deposits  are  often  isolated,  and  frequently  no  assistance  can  be 
deriyed  from  superpositio^  or  even  from  identity  of  species. 

In  the  Eocene  tertiaries  we  perceive  the  **  dawn"  of  the  present 
order  of  things.  All,  or  very  nearly  all,  the  species  are  different, 
but  a  large  proportion  of  the  genera  are  still  existing,  though 
not  always  in  the  seas  nearest  to  the  localities  where  they  occur 
fossil. 

Thus  in  the  London  clay  are  found — Bodellaria,  Oliva^  Ancil- 
laria,  and  VuUella,  genera  still  living  in  the  Red  Sea ;  and  many 
species  of  Nautilus,  Bimella,  Seraphs,  Conus,  Mitra,  Pyrula, 
Phorus,  Liotia,  Cardilia — genera  characteristic  of  the  Indian 
Ocean ;  Cyprovula,  Typhis,  and  Volutilithes,  now  living  at  the 
Cape ;  Clavella,  at  the  Marquesas,  and  Pseudoliva,  Trochita,  and 
species  of  Murex,  whose  recent  analogues  are  foimd  on  the 
western  shores  of  South  America. 

The  freshwater*  shells  of  this  period  are  Old  World  forms : 
Melanopsis,  Potamides,  Lampania,  Melanatria,  and  Nematura ; 
whilst  the  land-shells  form  a  group  quite  American  in  character 
— ^large  species  of  Glandina  and  Bulimus  (with  reflected  lip) 
MegalomastoTna  {mumia),  a  Cyclotus  (with  its  operculum)  like  O. 
Jamaicensis,  and  the  little  Helix  Idbyrinthicus, 

Secondary  Age, — ^In  none  of  the  older  strata  do  we  find  indica- 
tions of  a  warmer  climate  having  prevailed,  in  the  latitude  of 
England,  than  that  which  marks  the  period  of  the  London  clay. 
And  this  is  not  more  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  such  a  cause 
as  the  flow  of  an  equatorial  current  from  the  direction  of  the 
Red  Sea,  imtil  arrested  by  a  continent  to  the  south-west,  as 
supposed  by  Mr.  Prestwich,  in  the  region  of  the  Azores. 

Some  indications  exist  of  a  more  moderate  climate  having 
obtained  in  the  north  polar  regions ;  for  remains  of  the  Ichthyo^ 
saurus  were  fowndi  at  ExmouihIfila3id,1iIhfiiaE^e«X.  Y^\si^T^^ 
hy  Sir  M  Belcher's  expedition. 
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The  peculiar  physical  conditions  of  the  Chalk  period  are 
represented  at  the  present  day,  not  so  much  by  the  Coral  Sea, 
as  by  the  ^gean,  where  calcareous  mud,  derived  from  the  waste 
f  of  the  acaglia  regions,  is  being  rapidly  deposited  in  deep  water. 
(Forbes.) 

The  Wealden  period  was  styled  the  **  Age  of  Eeptiles  "  by  Br. 
Mantell,  who  compared  the  state  of  England  at  that  time  with 
the  present  condition  of  the  Galapagos  Islands. 

The  Oolitic  period  finds  its  parallel  in  Australia,  as  long  since 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Phillips,  and  the  comparison  holds 
good  to  some  extent,  both  for  the  Marine  and  Terrestrial 
Faunas. 

The  TriaSf  with  its  foot-prints  of  gigantic  wingless  birds,  has 
been  compared  with  the  state  of  the  Mascarene  Islands  only  a 
few  centuries  ago,  and  with  the  New  Zealand  Eauna,  where 
birds  are  still  the  highest  aboriginal  inhabitants.* 

Palaeozoic  Age, — It  has  lately  been  shown  by  Professor  Eamsay 
that  signs  of  glacial  action  may  be  traced  in  some  of  the  trappean 
conglomerates  of  the  Permian  and  of  the  Devonian  or  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  period  in  England  ;  and  Mr.  Page  has  endeavoured 
to  apply  the  same  interpretation  to  phenomena  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter in  the  Old  Red  sandstone  of  Scotland,  t  Geologists  gene- 
rally have  abandoned  the  notion,  once  very  prevalent,  of  a 
universal  high  temperature  in  the  earliest  periods;  a  notion 
which  they  had  derived  from  the  occurrence  of  certain  fossil 
plants,  corals,  and  shells  in  high  latitudes. 

The  absence  of  remains  of  mammalia  in  the  palaeozoic  forma- 
tions, is  at  present  a  remarkable  fact,  but  it  is  completely 
paralleled  in  the  great  modem  zoological  province  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

Baron  Humboldt  has  speculated  on  the  possibility  of  some  land 
being  yet  discovered,  where  gigantic  lichens  and  arborescent 
mosses  may  be  the  princes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  J  If  such 
exist,  to  shadow  the  Palaeozoic  age,  its  appropriate  inhabitants 
would  be  like  the  cavern-haunting  ProteuSy  and  the  Silurea 
which  find  an  asylum  even  in  the  craters  of  the  Andes. 

What,  then,  is  it  which  has  chiefly  determined  the  character 
of  the  present  zoological  provinces  ?  What  law,  more  powerful 
than  climate,  more  influential  than  soil,  and  food,  and  shelter ; 

*  In  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Association,  on  the  subject  of  the  great  extinct 
wingless  birds  of  New  Zealand,  Professor  Owen  suggested  the  notion  of  land  haxuN^ 
been  propagated  like  a  wave  throughout  the  vast  interval  \^\:<«^^'v\.OQ\vxvfo^<:>'^vs^^'^%^ 
Zealand,  since  the  TriasBic  period. 

/  See  alBO  the  Rer.  J.  G.  Cumming's  " Me  of  Mftsv''  O^VV),^.^*^* 
/  Views  of  Nature,  p.  221.    Bohn*B  ed. 
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nay,  often  seemingly  producing  results  opposed  to  d  priori 
probability,  and  at  variance  "with  the  suitableness  of  con- 
ditions ?* 

GDhe  answer  is,  that  each  fauna  bears,  above  all  things,  the 
impress  of  the  age  to  which  it  belongs.  Each  has  undergone  a 
series  of  vicissitudes  up  to  the  time  when  its  barriers  became 
fixed,  and  affcer  its  isolation  it  has  known  no  farther  change, 
but  decline. 

The  nu;nber  of  living  and  fossil  species  of  each  genus  of 
mollusca  will  be  stated  in  the  following  pages,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  ascertained.  "With  some  modifications,  these  numbers  give  the 
following  totals,  by  which  the  relative  numerical  development 
of  the  jorders  and  families  will  be  seen. 


Becent.  Foesil. 
CEPHAI.OPODA.    Dibranchiata, 

Argonautidse  4  2 

Octopodida. 63  — 

TeuthidsB 104  31 

Belemnitidffi —  140 

SepiacUe 80  16 

Spirulidffi 3  — 


204 
Tetrabranchiata, 

Nautilidae   6 

Orthoceratida   

Ammonltidffi 


i} 


6 

ttASTEBOPODA.    Prosobronchiato, 

Strombidsef   87 

MuricidjB    993 

Buccinidffi  1,144 

Conidse    866 

VolutidsB 686 

Cypraeidc 227 

Naticidffi 268 

Fyiamidellida  216 

Cerithiadse 192 

MelaniadsB 424 

TurriteUidflBt 329 

Littorinida 410 

Paludinid» 217 

Calyptreeidn 160 

TurblnidsB  855 

Haliotidae  104 

FiBanrellida  201 


189 

593 
1600 

2193 

893 
703 
352 
462 
210 

97 
340 
394 
610 

50 
290 
220 
110 
101 
906 
136 

76 


Becent.  Fossil. 

Neritidffl 428  103 

PateUidffi    368  104 

Dentaliadffi ^0  125 

ChitonidaB 250  37 

8,465  5,819 
Pulmonifercu 

HeUcida 4750  316 

Limacidae  98  4 

LimniBidffi 332  185 

(Marine) 193  37 

(Ditto,  shell-less) 36  — 

5,404  542 
Operculated  Pulmonifera, 

CyclostomidsB ;903  45 

Aciculidffi   28  1 

931  46 
Tecti-branchiata. 

Tomatellidffi  62  166 

BuUidffi  168  88 

Aplysiads  „ 84  4 

Pleurobranchidffi  28  6 

PhyUidiada  14  — 

.856  263 
NudiJbranchiata, 

DoridsB 160  — 

TritoniadflB.. 88  — 

JEk>Ud£B  101  — 

Fhyllirhoidffi 6  — 

£iyBiacuB.«.......u. .•>.«.      13  ~^ 

818 


•Buichell,  ia  Darwin's  Joumal,  p.  87. 


t  iBdiding  Apcfrrhdu. 


XWiOiSaUaria, 


ImCBBICAZ  EStDUCB. 


13$ 


Becent  FossiL 
NucUdbrcmckUxta, 

RroUdjB 83  1 

AtlantidsB   22  159 


55 

Ptebopoda. 

HyaleidBB    62 

Limacinidffi   19 

Clionida 14 

8S 

Bbachiopoda. 

Terebratulida   67 

Spiriferidee .. 

BhynchonellidsB    4 

Orthidffi — . 

ProductidsB — 

Craniads 5 

Discinidffi   10 

Lingulida  16 


160 


95 


'95' 


340 

880 

422 

828 

146 

37 

90 

99 


102         1,842 


Becent.  FociiL 

COKCHIFBBA. 

OstreidsB 426  1,362 

Aviculids  94  638 

Mytilida 217  331 

ArcadBB   860  1,142 

Trigoniadee 3  139 

Unionida   549  58 

Chamidse 50  62 

Hippuritidse    —  103 

Tridacnidffi 8  3 

Cardiadse 200  869 

lAicinidje 178  440 

Cydadida  176  144 

CyprindsB    176  956 

YenerideB    600  339 

Kactridfle 147  58 

Tellinidn 560  388 

Soleuidee 63  81 

Myacidffi 121  834 

Anatinidffi 246  400 

OastrochaenidsB 40  36 

Fholadidae  81  50 

4,295  7,419 


GENEBAIi  StTMMABY. 


Becent.  Fossil. 

Dibranchiata    204  189 

Tetrabranchiata  6  2,193 

Proeobranchiata  8,465  5,819 

InopercuIatedPolmonifera  5,404  542 

Operculated  Pubnonifera..     931  46. 

Tectibranchiata   356  263 

Kudibranchiata 818  — 


Becent  FossH. 


Nncleobranchiata 55 

Pteropoda 85 

Brachiopoda 102 

Ck>nclufera 4,295 


16* 

95 

1842 

7,419 


20,502       18,568 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  COLLEOTINa  SHELLS. 

The  circumstances  under  wkicli  shells  are  found  is  a  subject 
BO  intimately  connected  with  the  methods  of  collecting  them,  as 
to  make  it  undesirable  to  treat  of  them  separately. 

Naturalists  distinguish  between  the  hahitats,  or  geographical 
localities  of  species,  and  the  stations  or  circumstances  in  which 
l^ey  are  found :  to  the  latter  subject  only  slight  allusion  has 
been  hitherto  made  (p.  7). 

Land-ahells  are  most  abundant  on  calcareous  soils  (p.  29),  and 
in  warm  and  moist  climates.  The  British  species  are  collected 
with  advantage  in  autumn,  when  full-grown,  and  showing 
themselves  freely  in  the  dews  of  morning  and  evening.  Some 
species,  like  Bulimvs  acutusy  are  found  only  near  the  sea;  Bulimua 
Lackhamensis  ascends  beech  trees  on  the  Chalk  downs  and  Cots- 
wolds;  Pupa  Juniperi  and  Helix  umhilicata  occur  chiefly  on 
rocks  and  stone  walls.  The  moss-frequenting  ClausiUce  may  be 
obtained  even  in  mild  winter  weather  at  the  roots  of  trees ;  the 
small  species  of  Pupa  (or  Vertigo)  are  sometimes  taken  abundantly 
when  sweeping  wet  grass  with  an  insect  net ;  Aciculafusca  livefl 
at  the  roots  of  grass ;  Cionella  acicula  is  found  in  old  bones 
(such  as  occur  in  Danish  burial-grounds  !),  and  occasionally  in 
moving  garden-bulbs ;  Helix  aculeata  has  been  met  with  on  the 
under  sides  of  leaves  {e.g.  the  sycamore),  a  few  feet  from  the 
earth. 

In  tropical  countries  a  large  number  of  the  land  snails  are 
arboreal  in  their  habits.  The  "West  Indian  palms  (such  as 
Oreodoxa  regia)  are  the  chosen  abode  of  many  species  of  Heli- 
cidse.  M.  Couthouy  found  Bulimiis  auris  leporis  on  the  orange 
and  myrtle -trees  near  Eio,  and  Partuloe  and  HelicincGy  on  the 
Dracaenas  and  Bananas  of  the  Poljrnesian  Islands;  and  the 
sailors  of  H.M.S.  Rattlesnakey  in  Captain  Owen  Stanley's 
expedition,  became  expert  in  collecting  Geotrochi  in  the  trees  of 
the  Australian  islands. 

The  great  tropical  Bulimi  and  AchatiruB  will  sometimes  lay 
their  eggs  in  captivity.* 

*  Sacb  giants  reguire  to  be  collected  in  a  basket,  while  the  small  land-shells  of 
open  and  rocky  countries  may  be  pHt  in  a  cotton  bag,  Uung  on  &  coat  button. 
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The  foUowing  are  examples  of  the  elevations  at  which  land- 
snails  have  been  found,     (pp.  289,  294.) 

Helix  pomatia,  5,000  feet— Alps.  (JefCrejrs.) 

„     mpestris,  1,200—5,000  ft. 

„     bureatella,  Gould,  2,000— 5,000  ft.  Taheiti. 
Bulimus  vibex,  7,000  ft.    India.    (Benson.) 
„       nivicola  and  ornatus,  14,000  ft.         » 
„       Lamarckianus,  8,000  ft.   New  Granada. 
Achatina  latebricola,  4—7,000  ft.    Landour. 
Pupa  Halleriana,  1,200—2,500  ft.    Alps. 

„    tantilla,  2,000  ft.    Taheiti. 
Clausilia  Idsea,  5,500  ft.    Mt.  Ida. 
Vitrina  glacialis,  Forbes,  8,000  ft.    Monte  Eosa. 

„     annularis,  2,000— 8,000  ft.  Burgos.  (M* Andrew.) 

„     Teneriffffi,  2,000-6,210  ft    Madeira. 
Helicina  occidentalis,  Guilding,  2,000  ft.    St.  Vincent's. 
(LimnsBa  Hookeri,  18,000  ft.    Thibet.) 

The  land-snails  of  wann  and  dry  regions  remain  dormant  for 
long  periods  (p.  14),  and  require  no  attention  for  many  months 
after  being  collected.* 

Freshwater  shells  are  collected  with  an  insect  net  or  **  landing 
net "  of  strength  suited  to  the  work  of  raising  masses  of  weed. 
The  strongly  rooted  flags  and  rushes  may  be  pulled  up  with  a 
boat-hook ;  and  Cyclades,  as  well  as  univalves,  may  be  obtained 
by  shaking  aquatic  plants  over  the  net.  For  getting  up  the 
pearl  mussels,  the  most  efficient  instrument  is  a  tin  bowl,  per- 
forated like  a  sieve,  and  fltted  on  the  end  of  a  staff,  or  jointed 
rod.     (Pickering.) 

In  some  situations  the  fresh- water  shells  are  all  much  eroded 
(p.  33,),  or  coated  with  a  ferruginous  deposit.  It  may  be 
desirable  to  find  out  the  localities  where  the  specimens  are 
in  best  condition  before  collecting  extensively.  The  opercula 
should  always  be  preserved  with  the  shells  to  which  they 
belong ;  those  of  the  Cyclostomidts  and  Melaniadce  are  particu- 
larly interesting. 

The  Auriculida  are  especially  met  with  in  damp  places  by  the 
sea ;  in  mangrove-swamps,  and  creeks  and  river-banks  where 
the  water  becomes  brackish.  Amphibola  and  Assiminea  are 
found  in  salt-marshes,  Sijphonaria  and  Feronia  on  the  shore, 
between  tide-marks. 

Collecting  Sea-  shells, — ^The  following  remarks  are  from  the  pen 

*  Land  and  fresh-water  snails  may  be  killed  instantaneously  with  boiling  water,  if  a 
few  are  done  at  a  time ;  and  cooled  by  removal  to  cold  water.    Every  collector  finds 
expedients  for  removing  the  animals  more  or  less  completely  from  their  shells ;  those 
which,  like  Clausilia,  retire  beyond  the  reach  of  a  bent  pin  may  be  dro^^mftd  vo^  ^«^ 
wat«r. 
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of  an  experienced  conchologist,  Mr.  W.  J.  Broderip : — "  When 
the  tide  is  at  the  lowest,  the  collector  should  wade  among  the 
rocks  and  pools  near  the  shore,  and  search  under  overhanging 
ledges  of  rock  as  fSeur  as  his  arms  can  reach.  An  iron  rake, 
with  long  close-set  teeth,  will  be  a  useful  implement  on  such 
occasions.  He  should  turn  over  all  loose  stones  and  growing 
sea- weeds,  taking  care  to  protect  his  hands  with  gloves,  and  his 
feet  with  shoes  and  stockings,  against  the  sharp  spines  of  Echini, 
the  back-fins  of  sting-fishes,  and  the  stings  of  Medusce,  In 
detaching  chitons  and  limpets,  which  are  all  to  be  sought  for 
on  rocky  coasts,  the  spatula  or  case-knife  will  prove  a  valuable 
assistant.  Those  who  have  paid  particular  attention  to  pre- 
serving chitons  have  found  it  necessajy  to  sufier  them  to  die 
under  pressure  between  two  boards.  Ormers  (Raliotides)  may 
be  removed  from,  the  rocks  to  which  they  adhere  by  throwing  a 
little  warm  water  over  them,  and  then  giving  them  a  sharp 
push  with  the  foot  sideways,  when  mere  violence  would  be  of 
no  avail  without  injuring  the  shell.  Boiled  madrepores  and  loose 
fragments  of  rock  should  be  turned  over;  cowries  and  other 
shell-fish  frequently  harbour  under  them.  Numbers  of  shell- 
fish are  generally  to  be  found  about  coral-reefs,"  In  coral  regions 
the  services  of  natives  should  be  obtained,  as  they  may  render 
much  assistance  by  diving  or  wading. 

Advantage  may  be  taken  of  spring-tidesy  especially  at  the 
equinoxes,  to  examine  lower  tracts  of  sea-shore  than  are  ordi- 
narily accessible.  Many  bivalves  bury  in  sand  and  mud  at 
extreme  low- water,  and  may  be  obtained  alive  by  digging  with 
a  spade  or  fork;  others  may  be  found  boring  in  piles  and  rocks, 
and  require  the  hammer  and  chisel  for  their  extraction.* 

Mr.  Joshua  Alder  remarks  that  **  in  collecting  among  rocks 
the  principal  thing  is  to  look  close,  particularly  in  crevices  and 
under  stones.  Minute  species  inhabiting  sea-weed  are  best 
obtained  by  gathering  the  weed  and  immersing  it  for  some  time 
in  a  basin  of  sea- water,  when  the  little  mollusks  will  generally 
creep  out.  If  the  shells  only  are  wanted,  the  surer  and  more 
ready  way  is  to  plunge  the  weed  into  freshwater,  when  the 
animals  immediately  fall  to  the  bottom.*' 

The  floating  mollvsca  of  the  open  sea,  especially  in  tropical 
latitudes,  are  comparatively  little  known.  Good  drawings,  and 
descriptions  made  from  the  life,  are  most  valuable.  **0f  the 
animal  of  the  Sjpirula,  entire  specimens  are  greatly  wanted.    If 

*  Bivalves  may  be  boiled,  and  their  Boft  parts  removed  ^vhen  the  aheDs  gaipe.    Care 
gboold  be  taken  not  to  tajvae  the  ligament,  or  hinge,  especially  in  the  genera  (like  the 
.^^Motmid) provided  with  an  osside. 
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captured  alive,  its  moyements  should  be  watched  in  a  yessel  of 
sea- water,  to  see  whether  it  has  the  power  of  rising  and  sinking 
at  will ;  its  mode  of  swimming,  and  position  during  these  move- 
ments, and  when  at  rest.  The  chambered  shell  should  be  opened 
under  water,  to  ascertain  if  it  contain  a  gas,  the  nature  of  which 
should,  if  possible,  be  made  out.  The  pearly  nautilus  requires 
the  same  observations,  which  would  be  attended  with  more 
precision  and  facility  from  its  larger  size."     (Owen.)* 

The  towing -net  used  by  Mr.  McGillivray  **  consisted  of  a  bag 
of  hunting  (used  for  flags)  2  feet  deep,  the  mouth  of  which  was 
sewn  round  a  wooden  hoop  14  inches  in  diameter ;  three  pieces 
of  cord,  If  foot  long,  were  secured  to  the  hoop  at  equal  inter- 
vals and  had  their  ends  tied  together.  When  in  use,  the  net 
W61S  towed  astern,  clear  of  the  ship's  wake,  by  a  stout  cord 
secured  to  one  of  the  quarter-boats,  or  held  in  the  hand.  The 
scope  of  the  line  required  was  regulated  by  the  speed  of  the  vessel 
at  the  time,  and  the  amount  of  strain  caused  by  the  partially 
submerged  net."  f 

Trawling, — Mr.  John  W.  "Woodall,of  Scarbro',  has  kindly  fur- 


Fig.  82.  A  Trawl-net.    A.  Side  view;  B.  Net  in  op  zmtion;  0.  Flan. 

nishedthe  following  sketches  and  particulars : — "  B,  Mg.  32,  ia 
intended  to  represent  a  trawl-net  at  work  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

•  Admiralty  Manoal  of  Scientific  Inquiry.  8vo.lAa<Qu  \%^« 
t  Yoyage  of  H.M.S.  Hattlegndke,  ^ol  i.  p,  21. 
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The  side  frames  are  of  iron,  the  upper  beam  of  wood,  and  the  lower 
edge  of  the  net  is  kept  down  to  the  ground  by  means  of  a  chain, 
which  is  wolded  or  wrapped  round  with  old  rope.  The  beam  is 
generally  from  40  to  60  feet  in  length,  and  about  8  inches  square. 
The  net  is  about  30  yards  in  depth,  and  has  a  couple  of  pockets 
inside.  The  end  is  untied  when  the  net  is  hauled  on  board  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  fish  out.  These  nets  can  only  be 
worked  where  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  free  from  rocks.  They 
are  used  by  boats  of  36  to  60  tons,  manned  by  crews  of  from  four 
to  six  men  and  two  to  three  or  four  boys.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Scarbro'  they  fish  between  the  shore-reefs  and  the  off  rock,  which 
is  4  to  10  miles  from  land ;  the  bottom  is  sand  or  clay,  with  4  to  15 
fathom  water  on  the  land  side,  and  17  to  25  fathoms  on  the  off 
side."  Immense  quantities  of  Crustacea  and  shell-fish  are  taken 
with  the  trawl,  as  well  as  ground-fish. 

Kettle-nets. — On  the  flat,  sandy  coast  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  the 
mackerel-fishery  is  pursued  by  setting  up  stakes  10  or  15  feet 
high,  at  distances  of  10  feet  apart,  in  lines  running  outwards 
from  the  shore  at  high-water,  to  low-water  neap  tides,  where 
they  are  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  tide.  To  these 
stakes  nets  are  attached,  and  leaded,  which  remain  as  long  as 
the  fish  are  on  the  coast.  Cuttle-fish  are  frequently  taken  in 
these  nets. 

Beep-sea  Fishery. — ^In  North  Britain  an  extensive  ground- 
fishery  is  conducted  by  means  of  long  lines — often  a  mile  in 
length — ^with  hooks  and  baits  every  few  yards.  These  lines 
are  laid  out  at  night  near  the  coast,  and  taken  up  the  next 
morning.  "When  used  out  at  sea,  the  boats  lay  by  for  a  few 
hours,  and  then  take  up  the  lines.  The  carnivorous  whelks 
adhere  to  the  baits  (which  have  not  been  seized  by  fishes),  and 
sometimes  a  bushel  of  them  are  taken  in  this  way  from  a  single 
line.  Rhynchonella  psittaceay  Fanopcea  Norvegica,  VelutiruB,  and 
some  of  the  scarce  Fusi,  have  been  obtained  from  these  lines, 
the  bivalves  having  been  entangled  accidentally  by  the  hooks. 

For  trapping  whelks  on  rocky  ground  a  net  may  be  made  such 
as  is  used  for  crabs  and  lobsters,  by  attaching  a  loose  bag  to  an 
iron  ring  of  a  yard  across.  This  is  fastened  to  a  rope  by  three 
equal  strings,  baited  with  dead  fish,  and  let  down  from  a  vessel 
at  anchor,  or,  still  better,  from  a  buoy.  It  is  put  down  over- 
night, and  hauled  up  gently  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  D'Urban  informs  us  that  Natica  Alderi  and  monili/era 
are  frequently  found  in  the  lobster-pots  at  Bognor,  Sussex, 
which  they  enter  to  feed  upon  the  bait. 
J?red^tn^. — ThQ  dredges  used  ia  the  oyster  and  whelk* 
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fisheriea  are  so  radely  made  aa  ki  injure  the  more  delicate 
marine  animals,  and  suffer  all  tte  minute  things  to  escape.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  have  instmmentB  speoiallj  adapted  for 
the  naturalist' a  work. 


3.  Plan  of  lilt  TVamtiroik  ct  ■  Dndge,  Tsdiued 

Fig.  33  is  a  plan,  and  Fig.  34  a  side- 
Tiew,  of  a  small  dredge,  belonging  to  Mr.  ' 

J.  S.  Bowcrbank,  and  suited  for  such 
work  as  a  private  collector  might  do  on 
the  English  coast.  It  is  made  of  wrought 
iron,  with  movable  joints,  so  as  to  fold 
up  and  carry  in  the  hand.  The  bag  attached 
b)  the  dredge  is  formed  of  two  pieces  of 
raw  hido  (A,  7i),  connected  at  the  enda 
and  bottom  by  net  (»)  made  of  cod-line, 
to  allow  tho  water  to  escape ;  and  is 
fastened  to  tho  frame  with  copper  wire, 
through  the  eyelet-holes.  Tho  towing- 
rope  is  attached  fo  the  rings  (r,  r),  and 
when  thrown  overboard  it  scrapes  with 
one  or  other  of  Ihe  cutting  edges  (e,  e). 
Tho  opening  is  made  narrow,  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  large  and  heavy  stones. 

Dredgirig  should  not  be  attempted  in  a 
rowivg-boat,  unless  near  the  shore,  in 
smooth  water,  and  with  a  depth  not  ex- 
ceeding 5  or  10  fathoms.  It  may  be 
managed  in  a  light  boat  by  two  persona  ; 
one  rowing,  tho  other  holding  the  rope  of 
the  dredge  which  is  paased  overboard  near 
the  stem. 

Tho  whelk  and  oyster-dredgers  employ 
a  decked  sailing-vessel,  and  work  several 
dredges  simultaneously,  each  requiring  &  '^lOTWni  ^o 
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The  dredges  are  pat  overboard  on  the  weather-side,  and  the 
ropes  made  fast  to  a  bulwark  or  thwart;  each  dredger  holds 
the  rope  in  his  hand,  after  giving  it  a  single  turn  round  a  thwart 
or  "belaying  pin,"  to  regulate  the  strain  by  means  of  the 
spare  line.  "WTien  a  sufficient  distance  has  been  traversed,  or 
the  ropes  strain  with  the  weight  of  mud  and  stones,  the  vessel 
is  brought  to,  and  the  dredges  hauled  up  and  emptied.* 

The  length  of  line  required  is  about  double  the  depth  of  the 
water.  If  the  line  is  too  short,  the  dredge  will  only  skim  the 
bottom ;  if  too  long,  it  will  be  in  danger  of  getting  fast.  When 
the  bottom  is  loose  sand  or  soft  mud,  the  line  must  be  short- 
ened, or  the  vessel  have  more  way,  or  else  the  dredge  will  be 
apt  to  get  buried. 

The  strength  of  the  line  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  anchor  the 
vessel  in  smooth  water, — ^though  not,  of  course,  when  there  is 
much  way  on  her, — so  that  if  the  dredge  gets  foul  it  is  necessary 
to  let  out  the  spare  line  and  relieve  the  strain  while  the  vessel 
is  brought  round.  The  dredge  will  then  usually  capsize,  and 
may  be  hauled  up. 

1£  the  bottom  is  at  all  rocky,  a  small  strong  dredge  is  best. 
The  line  must  be  shortened,  and  some  additional  precautions 
may  be  taken,  such  as  fastening  the  rope  to  one  ring  of  the 
dredge,  and  tying  the  other  with  spun  yam^  which  will  break 
under  a  sudden  and  dangerous  strain,  and  release  one  end  of 
the  dredge. 

In  dredging  on  coral-ground,  Mr.  Cuming  employed  a  3-inch 
hawser,  and  had  a  patent  buoy  attached  to  the  dredge  by  a 
1  j-inch  rope.  More  than  once  the  hawser  parted,  and  the  dredge 
was  left  down  all  night,  but  recovered  the  next  day. 

Mr.  McAndrew's  researches  on  the  coast  of  Norway  were 
conducted  in  the  Naiady  a  yacht  of  70  tons,  and  extended  from 
•  the  shore  to  250  fathom  water.  The  dredge  employed  was  at 
least  twice  as  strong  and  heavy  as  the  one  we  have  represented, 
and  all  forged  in  one  piece,  instead  of  folding  up.  The  bag  was 
fastened  on  the  frame  with  thongs  cut  from  the  hide.  Before 
using,  it  requires  to  be  towed  astern  for  a  couple  of  hours,  to 
soften  it.  In  three  months'  work  only  two  cow-hides  were  used, 
and  one  of  those  was  torn  by  accident  on  sharp  rocks.^ 
spare  dredges  were  on  board,  in  case  of  emergency,  bi^ 

Dredging  in  deep  water  (50  to  300  fathoms)  can  c 

*  The  collector  may  go  out  with  the  ftshermen  and  euperintenr 
■Imofi^  any  time  of  the  year,  althonr  •aching  is  illegal  in  t 

mmOop-iuaika  oB  Brighton  are  in  1>  learlv  oat  of  Bi^ 

utaiwBya  pomOde  to  work  orer  tl  \  night 
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in  calm  weather,  with  a  light  breeze.  The  yacht  is  brought  to 
the  wind  (by  putting  up  the  helm),  the  foresheet  hauled  to 
windward,  mainsail  hauled  up,  and  mizen  taken  in;  the  gaff 
topsail  also  hauled  up;  she  then  drifts  to  leeward,  and  the 
dredge  is  thrown  overboard  to  windward,  with  the  line  made 
fast  amidships ;  the  spare  line  being  coiled  up  so  as  to  be  given 
out  readily.  When  the  dredge  is  to  be  hauled  in,  the  rope  is 
passed  through  a  movable  block,  fixed  to  the  shrouds,  and  the 
whole  strength  of  the  crew  (fifteen  hands)  called  into  requisition, 
if  necessary.  When  the  depth  does  not  exceed  60  fathoms,  the 
boat,  with  three  men  and  the  two  dredgers,  is  used. 

If  the  dredge  gets  fouled,  the  rope  is  passed  into  the  boat, 
brought  over  the  dredge,  and  hauled  up.  In  very  deep  water 
(150  fathoms)  the  line  is  carried  forward  and  made  fast  to  the 
bows,  and  the  yacht  itself  hauled  up  till  right  over  the  dredge, 
which  is  then  recovered  without  difficulty. 

The  contents  of  the  dredge  are  washed,  and  sifted  with  two 
sieves,  one  *'  j-inch,"  the  other  very  fine.  They  are  made  of 
copper  wire^  and  one  fits  into  the  other.  The  dredge  is  emptied 
into  the  coarse  sieve  and  washed  in  the  sea  firom  the  boat,  or  if 
in  the  yacht,  they  are  placed  in  an  iron  frame,  over  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  and  buckets  of  water  poured  on.  The  sediment 
retained  in  the  fine  sieve  may  be  dried  and  examined  at  leisure, 
for  minute  shells. 

The  following  **  dredging-papers,"  kept  on  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  Professor  E.  Forbes,  have  been  selected  by  Mr. 
Barrett,  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  shells  found  at  various  zones 
of  depth. 

The  shell-fish  obtained  by  dredging  should  be  at  once  boiled, 
and  the  animals  removed,  unless  wanted  for  examination  (p.  153). 
The  bivalves  gape,  and  require  to  be  tied  with  cotton;  the 
opercula  of  the  univalves  should  be  secured  in  their  apertures 
with  wool.  The  small  univalves  may  be  put  up  in  spirit,  or 
glycerine^  to  save  time.  In  warm  climates  the  fiies  and  ants 
assist  in  removing  any  remains  of  the  animals  left  in  spiral 
shells,  and  chloride  of  lime  may  be  necessary  to  deodorise  them. 

M.  Petit  de  la  Saussaye  has  given  very  full  instructions  for 

coUecting  and  preserving  shells,  in  the  Journal  de  Conchyliologie 

for  1850,  p.  215,  and  1651,  pp.  102,  226. 

^     It  is  stated  that  both  the  form  and  colour  of  molluscous 

^Mmmals  may  be  preserved  in  a  saturated  solution  of  hydro- 

^VHte^j        -^ia  (10  parts)  and  corrosive  sublimate  (I  part 

^V^l  '  alcohol),  but  the  preparation  is  expensive 
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DBEDGING  PAPERS,  AND  EEOOEDS  OF  EESEAECHES 
ON  THE  COAST  OF  NORWAY. 

By  R.  MoAndre-w,  Esq.,  aot)  Lucas  Barrett,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 


I. 


Date     ... 
Locality 
Depth  „. 
Ground .. 


...    July  1st,  1855. 

...    Tromsoe  (Nordland). 

...    Between  tide  marks. 

...    Rock  and  sand. 

Number 

Number 

of  living 

of  dead 

Observations. 

specimens. 

specimens. 

6 

Many. 

In  sand. 

Many. 

Many. 

In  sand. 

1 

0 

On  sand. 

3 

Many.'  "* 

On  sand. 

Many. 

Many. 

In  sand. 

Many. 

0 

Covering  the  under 
sides  of  stones. 

Many. 

0 

On  rock. 

6 

0 

On  weed. 

8 

0 

On  weed. 

Many. 

0 

On  rock. 

Many. 

0 

On  rock. 

2 

0 

On  weed. 

2 

0 

On  sund. 

Many. 

0 

On  rock. 

Many. 

Many. 

On  rock. 

Many. 

0 

On  rock  and  sand. 

Many. 

0 

On  rock. 

10 

0 

On  rock. 

8 

0 

Species. 


Myatroncata 

Tellina  incamata 

Astarte  compressa '... 

„      borealis 
Cardium  edule 
Crenella  discors 


•  ••   ••#   •••   ••• 


•••   •••   •• 


>••   •••   •••   ••• 


•••   ••• 


•••   ••• 


•••   •••   ••• 


#•   •••        #••   ••■ 


•  ••   •••   ••• 


•••   •••   •••   ••• 


••   • ft   ••■   •••   ••• 


•  ••   •••   ••• 


« ••   •••   •••   •■• 


•  ••   •••   ••• 


•■•   ••• 


•  ••   •••   •••   ••• 


Aemna  testndinalis 
Margarita  undulata 
„       helicina 
Idttorina  'littorea 

„       rudis 
Lacuna  vincta... 
Natica  pusilla . 
„     clausa  ., 
Purpura  lapillus 
.  Buccinum  undatum 
„        cyaneum 

Beta  turricula 

Doris  Johnstoni 

(NoteO    No  specimens  of  TVochus  or  Patella  vulgata  occurred. 


n. 

Date     July  5th,  1855. 

Locality      Near  Hammerfest  (FiriHiarken). 

Depth   7  to  20  fathoms. 

Distance  from  shore  ...  Close  to  shore. 

Ground Nullipore  and  sand. 


4 
4 

4 

0 
8 
0 

Young. 
Young. 
In  sand. 

0 

4' 

1 

0 

8 

0 

Many. 
Many. 
Many. 
6 

0 

Many.' 
0 
0 

1 

4' 

8 

0         J 

Saxicava  arctica    ...    ...    ... 

Myatruncata 

Tliracia  convexa    

Tellina  proxima     

Mactra  elliptlca      

Venus  ovata    

„     siTiatuia     ...    ...    ... 

Cyprina  Islandica 

ABtarte  compressa 

Cardium  fasciatnm      

Modiola  modiolus 

n     jrfiaseolina      

*  The  accented  nombeiB  in  the  ootrnnn  of  «  dead  i^eoimenB "  lolor  to  dimmited 
rairea  (A  Conehifera  and  Braebiopodtu 
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Speciea. 


Leda  candata 

Pecten  lalandicus ... 
Chiton  asellus 

,,     marmoreus... 
AcxQlea  virgin ea    ... 

„       testudinaria 
Patella  pellucida   ... 
Bentalium  entale  ... 
Trochus  tumidus   ... 
„       cinerarius... 
llargarita  helicina... 
„       undulata 
„       cinerea ... 
Velutina  laevigata ... 
Buccinum  undatum 
Trophon  clathratua 

,,       Gunueri  ... 
Bela  rufa 

„  tunicula. 

JifuigeUa  nana      ... 


•  •• 

•  •• 
#•• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •t 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •t 

•  •• 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

•  •.• 

•  •• 
t  ■• 

•  •• 


•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 
t  •• 


•  •• 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  t« 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  «.• 


Number 

of  living 

specimens. 


2 
0 
2 
3 
8 
0 

e 

4 
Many. 

1 

12 
Kany. 

6 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 


Number 

of  dead 

specimens. 

r 

2» 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 
Many. 

0 

0 
Many. 

2 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 


Observations. 


ni: 


...       •*.       .. 


Date     .. 

I<ocality      

X/cpU*     ••#       ■••       •■•       •«• 

Distance  from  shore  ... 
Ground 


» •  •        •  • 


July  3rd,  1855. 

Island  of  Am5e  (Slnmarfcen>. 

7  to  22  fathoms. 

Half  a  mile. 

Lamlnaria  and  red  weed. 


Saxicava  arctica    ... 

•  «• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

8 

Many.' 

Thracia  convexa    ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1 

0 

Venus  ovata    

«■• 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

1 

3* 

Cyprina  Islandica  ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

2 

Many.* 

Astarte  crebricostata 

•  «• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Many. 

Many. 

,,     elliptica     ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

12 

Many. 

„     compressa... 

■  ■• 

•  •• 

•  •p 

Many. 

Many. 

Cardium  fasciatum 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Many. 

Many. 

Cryptodon  flexuosus 
Modiola  modiolus  ... 

•  •• 

•  *• 

•  ■• 

1 

6* 

•  ■• 

•  ■• 

«■  « 

1 

Many.' 

Crenella  decussata. . . 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Many. 

Many. 

Ledapemula 

■  •• 

•  •• 

•  •« 

Many. 

Many. 

Pecten  Islandicus  ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

«•• 

3 

Fragments. 

Young, 

Anomia  Ephippium 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  «« 

Many. 

0 

„      aculeata  ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Many. 

0 

Chiton  marmoreus... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

4 

0 

Dentalium  entale  ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

4 

Many. 

Trochus  tumidus  ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Many. 

Many. 

„      cinerarius ... 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Many. 

Many. 

Margarita  cinerea ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  «• 

Many. 

Many. 

„       undulata 

•  •• 

•  •• 

«•• 

Many. 

Many. 

„       helicina... 

#■• 

•  ■• 

•  ■• 

Many. 

Many. 

Lacuna  vincta 

•  •• 

■  ■• 

•  •• 

Many. 

Many. 

Littorina  littoralia ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

3 

0 

Rissoaparva 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Many. 

0 

Katica  clausa 

•  •• 

•  •• 

■  •• 

4 

0 

„     posilla 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

0 

I 

Velulina  iKvigata  ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

■  •• 

8 

0 

M     flexilia    ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •t 

1 

0 

1 
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HANUAL   OF  THE   MOLLVSCA. 


Species. 


Trichotropis  borealia 
Naosa  incrassata  ... 
Maiigelia  nana 

Bela  turricula 

Trophon  Gunueri  ... 
„      clathratua... 


Number 

oi  living 

specimens. 


Number 

of  dead 

specimens. 


Obseryadono. 


X/cUiO         •••        «••        ••• 

Locality      

Distance  ti^m  shore 

Depth 

Oround... 


•  •  •        •  •  « 


IV. 

July,  1865. 

Vigten  Island  (N.  Drontbeim). 

Quarter  (tf  a  mile. 

30  fathoms. 

Coral-bank. 


Arcanodulosa 

Ledacaudata 

Yoldialucida 

Astarte  succata      

Pecten  Islandicos 

lama  excavata      

LucinaSarsii 

Cryptodon  flexuosus     

Modiolaphaseolina      

Anomia  ephippium       

Venus  ovata    

Terebratulina  caput-serpentis 

Cliiton  asellus 

Puncturella  noachina   

Emarginula  fissura       

Margarita  cinerea 

„       alabastrum  ...    ... 

Trophon  barvicensis     


j^ats     ...    ...    ... 

^jOcaiiLy      ...    ... 

Depth . 

Distance  from  shore 

Ground ...    , 

No.  of  hauls 


V. 

June  23rd,  1855. 
Omnaesoe  ( Nordland). 
30  to  50  fathoms. 
Half  a  mile. 
Stones  and  sand. 
Four, 


Saxicava  arclica    ... 

•  •• 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

6 

2 

Tellina  proxima     ... 

•  •• 

•  ta 

•  •• 

0 

1 

Venus  ovata    

•  «• 

•  •• 

•  ■■ 

3 

0 

SmalL 

Cyprina  Islandica ... 

•  •t 

f  •• 

•  •• 

2 

Many. 

Astaita  elliptica    ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

4 

0 

„      compressa... 

•  •• 

•  ♦• 

•  •  • 

6 

0 

Cardium  f asciatum 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

2 

0 

^       suecicum... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  ■t 

6 

4' 

Hodiola  phaseolina 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

200 

Many. 

Large. 

Crenella  nigra. 

••• 

•  •• 

•  PB 

0 

1 

Large. 

Nacula  nucleus 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

0 

5 

M     tenuis 

Jjooa  caudata 

••• 

••• 

•  •* 

4 

Many, 

•o 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

2 

0 

wArca  pectuDcuIoidet 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

12 

lO* 

L8a:e» 

DISTEIBTTTIOISr  IN  DEPTH. 
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Species. 


Pecten  striatus      

ff     tigrinus      ...    

ff  Plllllilo  ■>.        ••.        «••        ... 

,,     Islaadicus 

Terebratula  cranium    

Terebratulina  caput-serpentis 
Crania  anomala     


Number 

of  living 

specimens. 


Chiton  Hanleyi     ... 

Lepeta  coeca 

Acmsea  rirginea    ... 
Pilidium  fulvum  *  .. 
Puncturella  noachina 
Trochus  millegranua 

Eulima  polita. 

Naticanitida 

„     helicoides  ... 

„     puailla 

Velutina  laevigata  ... 
Trichotropis  borealis 
Nassa  incrassata    ... 
Fusus  antiquus 
Trophon  clathratus... 
Mangelia  turricula... 
Tomatella  fasciata 
Buccinum  undatimi 
Fleurotoma  nivalis... 


•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  t 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  «• 


•  •• 

•  •• 


•  •• 

•  •  t 


•  •• 

•  •• 


•  •  • 

•  ■• 

•  •  t 

•  •• 


2 
3 
1 
0 

80 

1 

12 


8 

4 

10 

Many. 

2 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

■  0 

6 

10 


Number 

of  dead 

specimens. 


0 
6 
0 
1' 
10 
0 
0 


0 
0 
6 
4 
1 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
0 
3 
0 
2 
1 
0 
2 
0 
15 


Obaenrations. 


Large  and  Becent. 


2£any  stones  had  on 
them  the  attached 
valve. 


Laig». 
Carinated  Va* 

Young. 


••t        •••        •••        ••• 


••t        ••• 


Date 
Locality 

Depth 

Distance  from  shore 

Ground 

No.  of  Hauls 


#••        ••• 


•••        ••• 


YI: 

July  20th,  1865. 

North  of  Bolphsoe  (Finmarken). 

130  to  180  fathoms. 

Half  a  mile. 

Sand. 

Two. 


Cyprina  Islandica 

Nesera  cuspidata    

0 

8 

0 

2' 

Leda  caudata 

0 

3' 

Yoldia  lucida 

1 

2* 

Pecten  Islandicus 

0 

Many. 

SmalL 

„     similis 

0 

1 

Area  pectunculoides    ... 

1 

0 

Syndosmya  prismatica... 

0 

1 

Cryptodon  flexuosus     ... 

0 

1 

Mactra  elliptica     

0 

2%' 

Cardium  fasciatum 

0 

2 

,«      Buecicum 

0 

3 

Astarte  sulcata      

1 

0 

Anomia  ephippium 
Crenella  decussata 

Many. 

0 

2 

Many. 

„      nigra 

0 

2* 

Terebratula  cranium    ... 

3 

0 

Rhynchonella  psittacea... 

1 

2 

Dentalium  entole 

•  •• 

Many. 

Many, 

Puncturella  noachina    ... 

•  •• 

Many. 

0 

Lepeta  cceca 

•  •• 

2 

0 

Fleurotoma  nivalis 

•  •• 

1 

a 

\ 

H  2 
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ILAJrUAL   OF  THE   MOLLXTSCi^ 


Nimiber 

Number 

Species. 

of  living 
specimens. 

of  dead 
specimens. 

Observations. 

FusuflP  sp 

•  •• 

0 

Fry. 

Buccinum  Hnmphreysianum 

•  «• 

0 

1 

Belaturricala 

•  •• 

3 

0 

Maigarita  cinerea 

•  •• 

3 

4 

H        undulata      

•  •• 

0 

2 

M        alabastrum 

•  •• 

0                     1 

\]1: 

Date     

July  25th,  1855. 

Locality      ... 

Off  the  Island  of  Am5e  (Finmarken). 

Depth 

200  fathoms. 

Distance  from  shore ...    Four  miles. 

Ground. 

•••    ••#    ICud* 

Pectensimilis 

'  •• 

0 

2' 

Gryptodon  flexuosus     

••• 

4 

0 

Kenra  duapidata    

•■• 

0 

1 

Area  pectunculoides     

••• 

1 

3 

Kucula  tenuis 

••• 

2 

0 

Yoidi«ilacida 

••• 

4 

6 

Modiola  phaseolina      

••• 

3 

0 

Cardium  suecicum 

••• 

2 

0 

Crenellftdecussata...    ...    ... 

••• 

1 

0 

Astarte  crebricostata    

«•• 

0 

*•: 

Terebratula  cranium    

••• 

0 

2 

Dentalium  entale 

••• 

1 

2 

^0                     OP*a»s          •••             «•           ••• 

••• 

1 

8 

„     quinquangulare  (Forbes) 

1 

0 

Eulima  bilineata 

2 

2 

Eulimella  Scillse    

0 

3 

Kangelia  trevelliana 

0 

1 

Belarufa...    

0 

1 

Hiiline  quadrata  

0 

I 

DEEDGINa  PAPEES,  OR  EECOEDS  OF  EESEAECHE 

IN  THE  ^GEAN  SEA. 

Bt  Pbofessob  B.   Eoebes. 
I. 

Date     M  May  29th,  184U 

Locality      •  Nousa  Bay,  Paroflu 

Distance  from  shore ...  Within  the  Bay. 

Depth ...  5  to  6  fathoms. 

Ground. Mud  and  sandy  mud* 


Pinna  squamosa    ... 

••• 

•  •• 

Modiola  tulipa. 

••• 

••• 

Pecten  p(dymorphns 

•  •• 

•>•• 

„     hyalinus     ... 

••• 

•  »• 

Kucula  margaiitacea 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Oytherea  chione    ... 

•  •• 

••• 

„      yenetiana 

•  •• 

••• 

»       spicalia  .. 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

0 

1 

•  •• 

1 

0 

In  sandy  mod. 

•  ■• 

4 

e* 

•  •• 

1 

0 

•  •• 

0 

40* 

Ihdadcmnd. 

••• 

0 

1 

••• 

1 

8^ 

••• 

I 

a-13' 

BISTBIBXTTION  IF  DEFT?. 


149: 


Species. 


Artemis  lincta 
Tapes  virginea 
Venus  verrucosa    ... 
TelJina  donacina    ... 

,,  balaustina... 
Syndosmya  alba  ... 
liUcina  lactea ...    ... 

„      squamosa  ... 

,,  rotuiidata  ... 
Cardium  nisticum ... 

„       exiguum  ... 
Cardita  sulcata 
Patella  scutellaris  ... 

Calyptnea  Sinensis 

Bulla  hydat  is 

Turriteila  3  plicata... 
Trochus  canalicuiatuB 
Cerithium  lima 

„         vulgatum 
Murex  fistulosus     ... 
Aplysia  depilans    ... 
Ostreea  plicatula    ... 


Date 

Locality 

Depth 


•  •• 

•  •• 


STiimber 

of  living 

specimens. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
13 
1 
1 
0 


Number 

of  dead 

specimens. 


1' 
6' 
6' 

i-y 
y 

2-10' 
2-28' 

It 

If 


Observf^oDS. 


8 
8 
0 
0 
10* 


A  strong  vahna 


Washed  in  firom 
shore. 


ladaricmud. 


•  ••        •••        ••• 


•  ••        •••        ••* 


n. 

Sept.  14th,  1842 
Gulf  of  Smyrna. 
26  fathoms. 


Distance  from  shore  ...    Two  miles  and  a  halX. 


Oround... 


•••         •• • 


Fine  brown  nwd. 


Avicula  Tarentina 

Saxicava  arctica    


8 

4 


8 
0 


Full  grown,  adhering 
to  each  other* 


mm  WvO  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

Locality      ... 

Depth 

Distance  from  shore ... 
Ground 


m. 

August  6th,  1841. 

Off  northern  extremity  of  Faros. 

40  fathoms. 

Three  miles  and  a  half. 

Weedy. 


Fectenpusio 

•  •• 

6 

4' 

„      opercularis 

•  •• 

0 

1 

SmalL 

Nucula  mar^aritacea    ... 

•  •• 

0 

2' 

Cytherea  apicalis 

•  •• 

0 

1' 

Cardita  squamosa 

•  •• 

1 

1* 

Cardium  papilloeium      ... 

•  •• 

0 

2 

Fusus  fasciolaroides     ... 

•  •• 

1 

0 

New. 

Hurex  brandaris    

•  •• 

0 

8 

Vermetus  gigas     

•  •• 

0 

1 

„        comeus 

•  •• 

8 

0 

New. 

Ttochus  exiguus    

•  •• 

8 

9 

Turbo  mgoMis. 

•  •• 

1 

0 

Fleurobranchm  sordidus 

•  •• 

1 

0 

New. 

Doris  tenerrina     

#•• 

2 

New. 

„    gracilis ...    • 

•  •• 

2 

M     coccmea      .<•    .., 

•  •• 

1 

Ascidinm,  four  special 

A^idiimi,  two  species 
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ICAinrAL  OF  IHB  KOLLXrSOA. 


IV. 

Date     •••    .M    Sept  16tli,  1841. 

Locality      Off  Ananas  Bocks. 

Depth ...  105  fathoms. 

Ground Kullipore. 

Distance  from  shore  ...  From  Bocks  three  miles,  from  Wlo  ten  mflee. 


Species. 


Terebratula  vitrea 

Mefrerlia  truncata 

Axgiope  decollata 

„       seminulum 
Morrisia  anomioides     ... 

Crania  ringens 

Limaelongats       

Pecten  concentricus     ... 

„     fenestratua 

Spondylus  G-nssoni 

Arcalactea     

ff  scaora  ••«  ••.  »«. 
Keaera cuspidata    ...    ... 

„     attenuata    

Fnsus  echinatus    

Flenrotoma  crispata     . . . 

ff         maravignee... 
„         abyssicola ... 

Mitra  philippiana  

Cerithium  lima      

Trochus  tinei 

„       exiguus    

Turbo  sanguineus 


Bissoa  reticulata  . . . 
Emarginula  elongata 
Pileopsis  Hungaricus 
Acmsea  unicolor  ... 
Atlanta  Peronii     ... 


Hyalea  gibbosa     ... 
Cleodora  pyramidata 

Griseis  clava 

„    spinifera    ... 


•  •• 

#•• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

#•• 

•  •• 

•  •• 
»«• 

•  •• 


•  •• 
t  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 
1 1« 


•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 
ft* 

•  •« 

•  *• 

•  «• 

•  •• 


Number 

of  Kying 

specimens. 


0 

SO 

100 

18 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 


4 
0 
0 

1 

0 


Number 

of  dead 

specimens. 


Observations. 


0 
0 
0 
0 


2' 

100-20' 
400-6' 
10-8' 
0 

6' 
6' 
1' 
2' 
1' 
T 
V 
1' 
1' 
2 
2 

2 

4 
4 
8 
6 
9 
24 


11 
8 
1 

24 
2 


1' 
3 

7 
10 


Dead  and  worn. 
Of  all  ages. 
Of  all  ages. 

Adheiingto  T.  vitre 
New. 

New. 
New. 
New. 


New. 

Hitherto  known  on 
fossil. 

New. 
New. 
New. 


Hitherto  known  onl 
fossil  in  the  Medj 
terranean  basin. 


Sman. 

New. 
Incrusted  with  nnl 
Upore,  and   thu 
rendered  solid. 


V. 


•a* 


Date     , 

Locality 

Xrepui  ...    ...    ...    ... 

Distance  from  shore ... 
Ground. 


No7.  25th,  1841. 

S.  extremity  of  Gulf  of  Macn. 

2S0  fathoms. 

One  mile  (shore  steep). 

Fine  yellowish  mud. 


Terebratula  Titrea 

Syndosmya  prof undissima  ... 

Aica  imbricata     

Dentalium  quinquangnlare ... 

Hyalea  gibbosa     

Cleodora  pyramidata    

CfmeiB  apnileta,   


0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 

0 


2* 

8' 

1' 

0 

1 

8 

6 


DISTBTBtmOK  IK  DEPTH.  151 

The  distrthfUion  of  the  MoUusoa  in  Depth  Has  been  inyestigated 
i)y  MM.  Audouin  and  Milne-Edwards,  M.  Sars,  and  Professor 
E.  Forbes.  By  these  observers  the  sea-bed  is  divided  into  four 
principal  regions  :— 

1»  The  Littoral  zone,  or  tract  between  tide  marks, 

2.  The  Laminarian  zone,  from  low  water  to  15  fathoms. 

3.  The  Coralline  zone,  from  15  to  60  fathoms. 

4.  The  deep-sea  coral  zone,  50  to  100  fathoms  or  more. 

1.  The  Littoral  wne  depends  for  its  depth  on  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  tide,  and  for  its  extent  on  the  form  of  the  shore.  The 
shells  of  this  zone  are  more  limited  in  their  range  than  those 
which  are  protected  from  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  by  living 
at  some  depth  in  the  sea.*  In  Europe  the  characteristic  generia 
of  rocky  shores  ase  Littorina,  Patella^  and  Purpura;  of  sandy 
beaches,  Cardium,  Tellinay  Solen;  gravelly  shores,  Mytilus ; 
and  on  muddy  scores,  Lutrdria  and  PvXlastra,  On  rocky  coasts 
are  also  found  many  species  of  Haliotiey  Siphonaria^  Fisaurella, 
and  Trochue)  they  occur  at  various  levels,  some  only  at  the 
high- water  line,  others  in  a  middle  zone,  or  at  the  verge  of 
low-water.  CyproBa  and  Conus  shelter  under  coral-blocks,  and 
Cerithium^  Terebray  Natica,  and  Pyra/midella  bury  in  sand  at  low 
water,  but  may  be  found  by  tracing  the  marks  of  their  long 
burrows.     (Macgillivray.) 

2.  La^rairvarian  zone, — In  this  region,  when  rocky,  the  tangle 
{Laminxiria)  and  other  sea- weeds  form  miniature  forests,  the 
resort  of  the  vegetable  feeding  mollusks — Lacwna^  Rieaoay  Nacella, 
Trochue,  Aplyeia,  and  various  Nudibranchiata»  On  soft  sea-beds 
bivalvesabound  and  form  the  prey  of  ^wccinwm,  Nassay  and  Natica. 
From  low-water  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  fathoms  on  muddy 
and  sandy  shores,  there  are  often  great  meadowa  of  grass- wrack 
(Zoetera)  which  afiPord  shelter  to  numerous  shell-fish,  and  are 
the  haunt  of  the  cuttle-fish  and  calamary.  In  tropical  seas,  the 
reef-building  corals  often  take  the  place  of  sea-weeds,  and 
extend  their  operations  to  a  depth  of  about  25  fathoms.  They 
cover  the  bottom  with  living  verdure,  on  which  many  of  the 
carnivorous  mollusks  feed,  while  some,  like  Omilum  and  Purpura, 
browse  on  the  flexible  Gorgonice.  To  this  zone  belong  the 
oyster-banks  of  our  seas,  and  the  pearl-fisheries  of  the  south ; 
it  is  richer  than  any  other  in  animal  life,  and  aflbrds  the  most 
highly  coloured  shells. 

Some  of  die  littoral  shelly,  like  Purpura  lapUlut  and  lAttorina  rudit,  hsTe  no 
free-swimming  lanral  condition,  bat  commence  life  as  crawlers,  with  a  well-developed 
ahelL    llieir  habits  are  sluggish,  and  tnexr  diffusion  by  ordinax^  tcv^vxa  xosffi^.  '^^^ 
Axeeedincsly  slow. 
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3.  Coralline  zone, — ^In  noTthem  seas  the  belt  of  sea-weed  that 
fringes  the  coast  is  succeeded  by  a  zone  where  homy  zoophytes 
abound,  and  the  chief  vegetable  growth  consists  of  NvMipore, 
which  covers  rocks  and  shells  with  its  stony-looking  incrusta- 
tions. This  zone  extends  from  15  or  25,  to  35  or  50  fathoms, 
and  is  inhabited  by  many  of  the  predacious  genera — Bucdnumy 
FiLSuSy  Fleurotoma,  Natica,  AporrJiaia,  Philine,  VeltUina  ;  and  by 
vegetable  feeders,  such  as  Fiesurella,  ETnarginvlay  Pileopsie, 
JEulima,  and  Chemnitzia.  The  great  banks  of  scallops  belong 
to  the  shallower  part  of  this  region,  and  many  bivalves  of  the 
genera  Lima,  Arcay  Nucula,  Astarte,  VenuSy  Artemis^  and  CorbvZa, 

4.  De&p'Sea  Coral-zone, — From  50  to  100  fathoms  the  NuUipore 
still  abounds,  and  small  branching  corals  to  which  the  Tere- 
hratula  adhere.  In  northern  seas  the  largest  corals  {Oculina 
and  Frimnoa)  are  found  in  this  zone,  and  shells  are  relatively 
more  abundant,  owing  to  the  uniformity  of  temperature  at  these 
depths.  These  deep-water  shells  are  mostly  small  and  destitute 
of  bright  colours ;  but  interesting  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  found,  their  wide  range,  and  high  antiquity. 
Amongst  the  characteristic  genera  are  Crania,  Thetis,  Necera, 
Cryptodon,  Yoldia,  Fentalium,  and  Sciaaurella,  In  the  mud 
brought  up  from  deep  water  may  be  often  found  the  shells  of 
Fteropoda,  and  other  moUusca  which  live  at  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  In  the  JEgean  Sea  there  is  deep-water  within  one  or  two 
miles  of  the  coast ;  but  in  the  British  Channel  the  depth  seldom 
amounts  to  more  than  20 — 40  fathoms. 

When  registering  the  results  of  dredging  operations,  it  is 
important  to  distinguish  between  dead  and  living  shells,  as  in  the 
preceding  Tables ;  for  almost  every  species  is  met  with,  in  the 
condition  of  dead  shells,  at  depths  far  greater  than  those  in  which 
it  actually  lives.  On  precipitous  coasts  the  littoral  shells  £ei11 
into  deep  water,  and  are  mingled  with  the  inhabitants  of  other 
zones ;  currents  also  may  transport  dead  shells  to  some  distance 
over  the  bed  of  the  sea.  But  the  principal  agents  by  which  so 
many  decayed  and  broken  shells  are  scattered  over  the  bed 
of  the  deep-sea,  must  be  the  moUusk-eating  fishes.  Of  270 
species  of  boreal  shells  described  by  Dr.  Gould  (p.  60)  more 
than  half  were  obtained  from  the  maws  of  fishes,  in  Boston 
market.  Cod-fish  do  not  swallow  the  large  whelk-shells,  but 
some  idea  of  the  number  they  consume  may  be  derived  frt>m 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Warington  has  obtained  the  muscular  foot 
and  operculum  of  above  100  whelks,  of  large  size,  besides 
quantities  of  cntstacea,  fr^m  the  maws  of  three  cod-fish  procured 
in  the  London  market.    Bivalve  shells,  like  the  Solens,  and  the 
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rare  Fanopcea  Norvegica  axe  swallowed,  and  ejected  again  with 
eroded  surfaces.  The  haddock  swallows  shells  still  more  indis- 
criminately, and  Mr.  M*Andrew  has  found  great  numbers  of 
rare  Pectens  in  them,  but  generally  spoiled.  The  cat-fish  and 
skate  break  up  the  strongest  shell-fish  with  their  teeth — account- 
ing for  the  many  angular  ^gments  met  with  in  the  dredge, 
and  in  recent  deposits. 

The  following  are  examples  of  shells  obtained  from  great 
depths : — 


Norway.    (M'Andrew.) 

Living  shells. 

Fathoms. 

Cerithium  metula   20—150 

Margarita  clnerea  10 — 130 

Dentalium  entale    200 

Limea  sarsii 120 

Leda  pygmsea  200 

Yoldia  limatula    120 

Thetis  koreni  40—100 

Cryptodon  flexuosus    200 

Off  the  Cape.    (Belcher.) 

Buccinum?  clathratum 136 

Volutilithes  abyssicola   132 

Pectimculus  Belcheri 120 

JEgean,    (Forbes.) 

Living.  Dead. 

Terebratula  vitrea  100  250 

Argiope  decollata   100  110 

Crania  ringens 93  150 


.^ean,    (Forbes.) 

Living. 

Murex  vaginatus 

Fusus  muricatus 80 — 95 

Kassa  intermedia 

Cerithium  lima S — 80 

Chemnitzia  fasciata   ... 

Eulima  distorta   

Scalaria  hellenica    

Bissoa  reticulata 55 

Trochua  exasperatus  ...  10 — ^106 

Scissurella  plicata  

Acmea  unicolor  60 — 105 

Dent  all  jm  quinquangulare 

Bulla  utriculus 

Spondylus  Gassonii    ...  105 

Pecten  Hoskynsii 

Area  imbricata 90—230 

Neaera  cuspidata  12 — 185 

Thetis  anatinoides  

Kellia  abyssicola 70—180 

Syndosmya  prof  undissima 


Dead. 

150 
150 

45—185 

140 

110—150 

69—140 
110 
185 
165 

70—150 

150 

150—230 

40—140 

185-200 


40—150 
200 

80-185 


Preserving  molluscous  animals  for  examination. 

When  shell-fish  are  killed  by  sudden  immersion  in  hot  water 
or  strong  spirit,  great  and  unequal  contraction  is  caused,  dis- 
torting the  muscular  parts  and  rupturing  the  membranes. 

Experiments  have  yet  to  be  made  for  the  discovery  of  means 
whereby  these  and  other  marine  animals  may  be  paralysed  and 
killed,  without  altering  the  ordinary  condition  of  their  organs.* 

Glycerine  is  the  best  medium  for  preserving  such  objects  as 
the  univalve  shell-fish,  intended  for  the  examination  of  their 

*  The  brittle-stars  (Ophtocoma)  are  killed  by  sudden  inmiersion  in  fresh-water;  and 
the  Actinia  may  be  stupified  by  adding  fresh-water  drop  by  drop  until  they  lose  the 
power  of  retracting  their  tentacles.  But  the  bivalves  (such  as  Pholas)  may  be  kept  in 
stale  water  till  their  valves  fall  off  with  incipient  decomposition,  and  yet  the  muscular 
siphons  retain  their  irritability,  and  contract  slowly  and  completely,  nvVvc^u  \^«^\& 
spirit. 

h3 
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lingual  teeth ;  for  if  put  up  in  strong  spirit  they  become  so 
hard  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  good  preparations  from 
them,  and  in  weak  spirit  they  will  not  keep  for  any  length  of 
time. 

Alcohol. — ^The  cheapest  alcohol  for  preserving  natural  history 
objects,  at  home,  is  sold  as  **  methylated  spirit;*'  it  contains  ten 
per  cent,  of  ordinary  wood  spirit,  and  being  undrinkable,  is  free 
of  duty.  When  many  specimens  are  put  up  together  the  spirit 
becomes  much  diluted,  and  should  be  changed.  The  soft  tissues 
of  bivalves,  and  spiral  bodies  of  the  univalves  soon  decompose 
in  weak  spirit.  But  for  permanent  use,  in  Museums,  proof 
spirit  may  be  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  Cotton  wool 
may  be  put  with  the  specimens  in  spirit,  especially  with  cuttle- 
fish, to  preserve  them  from  distortion  by  pressure. 

Goadhy's  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  ^  lb.  of  bay  salt, 
20  grains  of  arsenious  acid,  or  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  and  2 
grains  of  corrosive  sublimate,  in  1  quart  of  boiling  rain-water. 

Bumefa  solution  (chloride  of  zinc),  largely  diluted,  is  now 
used  at  the  British  Museum  for  the  preservation  of  fishes  and 
other  objects,  in  glass  jars.     It  has  several  advantages  over 
spirit ;  being  undrinkable,  and  not  inflammable,  and  the  con 
centrated  solution  (sold  by  all  druggists)  is  much  less  bulky. 

Muriate  of  Ammonia  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Gaskoin,  for 
removing  any  unpleasant  odours  which  may  arise  from  prepara- 
tions when  taken  out  of  spirit  for  examination.     (See  p.  143.) 

A  solution  of  Chloride  of  Calcium  has  been  employed  by 
General  Totten,  United  States  Engineers,  for  preserving  the 
flexibility  of  the  epidermis  in  various  shells.  The  solution  of 
this  deliquescent  salt  (which  anyone  can  make  by.  saturating 
hydrochloric  acid  with  marble)  keeps  the  object  which  has  been 
steeped  in  it  permanently  moist,  without  injuring  its  colour  or 
texture ;  while  its  antiseptic  properties  will  aid  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  matters  liable  to  decay.  (Professor  J.  W.  Beiiley,  in 
Silliman^s  Journal^  July,  1854.) 


PART  II. 

SYNOPSIS    OF    THE    GENEBA.. 


Chapter  L 

CLASS  I.— CEPHALOPODA, 

The  cephalopoda  are  represented  by  the  common  eqnid,  the 
nautilus,  and  the  ammonite ;  forms  with  which  most  of  ns  are 
more  or  less  familiar.  They  possess  a  more  complicated  stmc- 
ture  than  any  other  group  of  the  mollusca ;  but  in  this  respect 
they  are  much  inferior  to  the  yertebrate  animals,  in  whom 
the  setting  apart  of  particular  organs  for  the  performance  of 
distinct  functions  is  developed  to  so  high  a  degree.  We  cannot 
trace  a  series  of  gradatkjnal  forms  between  the  hig^iest  cepha- 
lopod  and  the  lowest  yertebrate ;  but  we  can  descend  from  the 
more  to  the  less  specialised  forms  of  moUusca,  which  ultimatelj 
merge  in  one  direction  in  such  creatures  as  Fasdola,  among 
entozoa;  and  in  another  direction,  to  forms  like  V^urtieeOa, 
through  the  intermediate  genera  —  PediceHina,  am/mg  the 
Bryozoa,  and  PeropTiora  among  the  Ascidians.  It  is  conse* 
quently  much  easier  to  define  the  higher  than  the  lower 
boundaries  of  a  great  primary  group.  The  points  of  analogy 
between  the  cephalopods  and  the  yertebrates  are  the  internal 
skeleton,  the  similarity  in  the  form  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  and 
in  the  capillary  structure  of  the  portion  oi  the  circulatory 
system  situated  between  the  arteries  and  veins. 

The  cephalopods  move  partly  by  means  of  a  series  of  long 
muscular  arms  arranged  round  the  mouth,  partly  by  means  of 
fins,  or  flaps,  attached  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  partly  by 
the  forcible  expulsion  of  water  through  a  tube  or  $iph(m. 

Unlike  most  of  the  moUusca^  they  are  S3rmmetrical  animals, 
having  their  right  and  left  sides  equally  developed.    Their  shell 
is  usually  straight,  or  coiled  in  a  vertical  plane.    The  nautihis 
and  argonaut  alone  (of  the  living  tribes)  have  exten\a\  «\k!e^^  ^ 
the  rest  are  termed  **  naked  cephalopods,'*  \Msca\i»(&  \\v^  i^v^'v 
internal.    Th^  bare  powerful  jaws,  acting  -vcr^acaXV^  ,\Cfc«a  ''O!: 
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mandibles  of  birds.  The  tongue  is  large  and  fleshy ;  part  of  its 
surface  is  sentient,  whilst  the  rest  is  armed  with  recurved  spines ; 
their  eyes  are  large,  and  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  head.  In  all 
probability  they  possess  the  faculty  both  olT  smelling  and  hearing. 
All  are  carnivorous,  and  live  in  the  sea. 

The  nervous  system  is  more  concentrated  than  in  the  other 
moUuacaj  and  the  brain  is  protected  by  a  cartilage.  The  respira- 
tory organs  consist  of  two  or  four  plume-like  gills,  placed 
symmetrically  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  in  a  large  branchial 
cavity,  opening  forwards  on  the  under*  side  of  the  head  ;  in  the 
middle  of  this  opening  is  placed  the  siphon  or  funnel.  The  sexes 
are  always  distinct.  The  cephalopoda  are  divided  into  two 
orders,  the  names  of  which  are  derived  from  the  number  of  the 
hrancJiice, 

Oeder  I. — ^DiBRANCHiATA,  Owen. 

Afiimal  swimming;  naked.  Head  distinct.  JSyes  sessile, 
prominent.  Mandibles  homy  (PI.  I.,  fig.  2).  Arms  eight  or 
ten,  provided  with  suckers.  Body  round  or  elongated,  usually 
with  a  pair  of  fins ;  hranchioe  two,  furnished  with  muscular 
ventricles ;  ink-gland  always  present ;  funnel  a  complete  tube. 

Shell  internal  (except  in  argonaida),  homy  or  shelly,  with  or 
without  air-chambers.  The  shell  of  the  argonaut  does  not 
correspond  with  the  ordinary  shell  of  mollusks.  (See  p.  39.) 

The  typical  forms  of  the  cuttle-fishes  were  well  described  by 
Aristotle,  and  have  been  repeatedly  examined  by  modem 
naturalists ;  yet,  until  Professor  Owen  demonstrated  the  exist- 
ence of  a  second  order  of  cephalopods,  departing  from  all  the 
above-mentioned  characters,  it  was  not  clearly  understood  how 
inseparably  the  organisation  of  the  cuttle-fishes  was  connected 
with  their  condition  as  swimming  molluscay  breathing  by  tttfo 
gills.  There  are  two' types  of  lung  structure  among  the  dibran- 
chiates.  Thus,  in  Octopus  and  Sepia  the  gills  form  a  cylinder, 
while  in  Loligo  and  other  genera  they  form  a  half  cylinder. 

The  characters  which  co-exist  with  the  two  gills,  axe  the 
internal  rudimentary  shell,  and  the  substitution  of  other  means 
of  escape  and  defence,  than  those  which  an  external  shell  would 
have  afforded ;  viz.,  powerful  arms,  furnished  with  suckers ;  the 

*  According  to  the  established  nsage,  we  designate  that  the  under  at  ventral  side  of 
the  body,  on  which  the  funnel  is  placed.  Bnt  if  the  cattle  fishes  are  compared  with 
the  nucleobranchs,  or  the  naatilns  with  the  holostomatons  gasteropoda,  their  external 
analogies  seem  to  favour  an  opposite  conclnsion.  There  are  many  terms  in  use  which 
are  apt  to  mislead,  such  90  fins,  arms,  &c. ;  they  have  a  definite  meaning  when  applied 
10  the  vertebrata,  but  not  bo  when  applied  to  thA  m'^exleXindA. 
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seoretion  of  an  inky  fluid,  with  wliicli  to  cloud  the  water  and 
oonceal  retreat ;  more  perfect  organs  of  yision ;  and  superadded 
branchial  hearts,  which  render  the  circulation  more  vigorous. 

The  suckers  {antlia  or  aceiabtda)  form  a  single  or  double  series 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  arms.  Prom  the  margin  of  each 
cup,  the  muscular  fibres  converge  to  the  centre,  where  they 
leave  a  circular  cavity,  occupied  by  a  soft  caruncle,  rising  from 
it  like  the  piston  of  a  syringe,  and  capable  of  retraction  when 
the  sucker  is  applied  to  any  surface.  So  perfect  is  this  mechanism 
for  effecting  adhesion,  that  while  the  muscular  fibres  continue 
retracted,  it  is  easier  to  tear  away  the  limb  than  to  detach  it 
from  its  hold.*  In  the  decapods,  the  base  of  the  piston  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  homy  dentated  hoop ;  which  in  the  uncinated 
calamaries  is  folded,  and  produced  into  a  long  sharp  claw. 

The  ink-bag  (Fig.  40)  is  tough  and  fibrous,  with  a  thinsil  very 
outer  coat;  it  discharges  its  contents  through  a  duct  which 
opens  near  the  base  of  the  funnel.  The  ink  was  formerly  used 
for  writing  {Cicero),  and  in  the  preparation  of  «epia,+  and  from 
its  indestructible  nature,  is  often  found  in  a  fossil  state. 

The  skin  of  the  naked  cephalopods  is  remarkable  for  its 
variously  coloured  vesicles,  or  pigment-cells.  In  sepia  they 
are  black  and  brown ;  in  the  calamary,  yellow,  red,  and  brown ; 
and  in  the  argonaut,  and  some  octopods,  there  are  blue  cells 
besides.  These  colls  alternately  contract  and  expand,  by  which 
the  colouring  matter  is  condensed  or  dispersed,  or  perhaps 
driven  into  the  deeper  part  of  the  skin.  The  colour  accumulates, 
like  a  blush,  when  the  skin  is  irritated,  even  several  hours  after 
separation  from  the  body.  During  life  these  changes  are  under 
the  control  of  the  animal,  and  give  it  the  power  of  changing  its 
hue,  like  the  chameleon.  In  fresh  specimens,  the  sclerotic  plates 
of  the  eyes  have  a  pearly  lustre ;  they  are  sometimes  preserved 
in  a  fossil  state. 

The  aquiferous  pores  are  situated  on  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
head,  on  the  arms  {brachial),  or  at  their  bases  (bv,ccal  pores). 

The  mantle  is  usually  connected  with  the  back  of  the  head  by 
a  broad  {** nuchal")  muscular  band;  but  its  margin  is  some- 

*  **  The  complex,  irritable  mechanism  of  all  these  suckers  is  under  the  complete 
control  of  tlie  animal.  Mr.  Broderip  informs  me  that  he  has  attempted,  with  a  hand- 
net,  to  catch  an  octopus  that  was  floating  by,  with  its  long  and  flexible  arms  entwined 
round  a  fish,  which  it  was  tearing  with  its  sharp  hawk's  bill ;  it  allowed  the  net  to 
approach  within  a  short  distance  before  it  relinquished  its  prey,  when,  in  an  instant,  it 
relaxed  its  thousand  suckers,  exploded  its  inky  ammunition,  and  rapidly  retreated, 
onder  cover  of  the  cloud  which  it  had  ocoasioned,  by  rapid  and  Tigorous  strokes  of  its 
circular  web." — Chuen. 

t  Indian  ink  and  sepia  are  now  made  of  lamp-emoke,  oi  at  ^Eft«9«x«^  Oossc^^ 
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times  free  all  round,  and  it  is  supported  only  by  cartilaginoos 
ridges,  fitting  into  corresponding  grooves,  and  allowing  con- 
siderable freedom  of  motion. 

The  cuttle-fishes  are  generally  nocturnal,  or  crepuscular 
animals,  concealing  themselves  during  the  day,  or  retiring  to  a 
lower  region  of  the  water.  They  inhabit  every  zone,  and  are 
met  with  near  the  shore,  as  well  as  in  the  open  sea,  hundreds  of 
miles  from  land.  They  attain  occasionally  a  much  greater  size 
than  any  other  moUusca.  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  found  a  dead 
cuttle-fish  in  the  Atlantic,  under  the  equator,  which  must  have 
weighed  2  cwt.  when  perfect;  it  was  floating  on  the  surface, 
and  was  partly  devoured  by  birds.  Banks  and  Solander  also 
met  with  one  under  similar  circumstances  in  the  Pacific,  which 
was  estimated  to  have  measured  six  feet  in  length.  (Owen.) 
The  arms  of  the  octopods  are  sometimes  two  feet  long.*  From 
their  habits,  it  is  difficult  to  capture  some  species  aUve,  but 
they  are  frequently  obtained,  uninjured,  from  the  stomachs  of 
dolphins  and  other  cetaceans  which  prey  upon  them. 

Section  A. — Octopoda. 

ArmSy  eight ;  suckers  sessile.  Eyes  fixed,  incapable  of  rotation. 
Body  united  to  the  head  by  a  broad  cervical  band.  Branchial 
chamber  divided  longitudinally  by  a  muscular  partition.  Ovidtict 
double ;  no  distinct  nidamental  gland.  Shell  internal  and 
rudimentary. 

The  Octopods  differ  from  the  typical  cuttle-fishes  in  having 
only  eight  arms,  without  the  addition  of  tentacles ;  their  bodies 
are  round,  and  they  seldom  have  fins. 

The  males  and  females  have  a  general  resemblance  to  each 
other ;  although  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  sexes  are  very 
distinctive.  But  until  recently  our  knowledge  on  the  subject 
has  been  confused.  In  all  male  cuttle-fishes  one  of  the  eight 
arms  presents  a  peculiar  appearance  and  undergoes  a  special 
development,  fitting  it  for  the  purpose  of  helping  forward  the 
work  of  reproduction  of  the  species.  In  many  cases  it  is  so 
altered  as  to  be  incapable  of  acting  as  a  locomotive  organ. 
According  to  Dr.  Miiller,  the  arm  is  detached,  after  it  has  been 
filled  with  semen,  and  is  fixed  on  to  the  female.  The  arm,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  that  is  so  attached,  was  formerly  mistaken 

*  Deni/s  Afanffort,  having  represented  a  "  taraken  octo^jod,"  in  the  act  of  scuttling  a 
three-maater,  told  M.  Defrance  that  ii  thiB'wete  **  a^«XioN«fc^J'»\ife'wwiA.*vB.\s5AT!«ii 
*>fUtifm  represent  the  monster  embracing  the  Straita  ci  Q[Vk>T«i\«x,cR  ca.\»xa^«^^^ijbdii^ 
^aadron  of  ehipe.  fD»Orbigny). 
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for  a  parasitic  worm ;  and  more  recently  it  lias  been  regarded 
as  the  spermatophore  by  some,  and  as  the  entire  male  n.TiiTnii.1 
by  other  naturalists,  under  the  name  of  hectocotylua.  The 
hectocotyle  of  tremoctopus  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  PI.  I.  The  body 
is  worm-like,  with  two  rows  of  suckers  on  the  ventral  surface, 
and  an  oval  appendage  at  the  posterior  end.  The  anterior  part 
of  the  back  is  fringed  with  a  double  series  of  branchial  fila- 
ments (250  on  each  side).  Between  tibe  filaments  are  two  rows 
of  brown  or  violet  apofe,  like  the  pigment  cells  of  the  tremoctopus. 
The  suckers  (40  on  each  side)  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
tremoctopiMf  in  miniature.  Between  the  suckers  are  four  or 
five  series  of  pores,  the  openings  of  minute  canals,  passing  into 
the  interior  part  of  the  body.  There  is  an  artery  and  vein  on 
each  side,  giving  branches  to  the  branchial  filaments,  while 
a  nerve  runs  down  the  centre.  The  oval  sac  encloses  a  small  but 
very  long  convoluted  tube,  ending  in  a  muscular  sac  containing 
spermatozoa. 

The  hectocotyle  of  the  argonaut  was  discovered  by  CMaj'e,  who 
considered  it  a  parasitic  worm,  and  described  it  under  the  name 
oi  trichocephaltLS  acetabularis  ;  it  was  again  described  by  Costa,* 
who  regarded  it  as  "  a  spermatophore  of  singular  shape ;  "  and 
lastly  by  Dr.  Kolliker.f 

It  is  similar  in  form  to  the  others,  but  is  only  seven  lines  in 
length,  and  has  a  filiform  appendage  in  front,  six  lines  long. 
It  has  two  rows  of  alternate  suckers,  45  od  each  side ;  but  no 
hranchtas;  the  skin  contains  numerous  changeable  spots  of  red 
or  violet.  Like  that  of  the  argonaut.  J   (KoUiker.) 

It  would  seem  strange  how  former  observers  could  have 
overlooked  so  marked  a  feature  as  the  metamorphosed  or  ?iecto- 
cotylised  arm  of  cuttle  fishes.  Aristotle  not  only  gives  a  clear 
description  of  the  peculiarity,  but  even  shows  that  he  was  aware 
of  the  function  the  arm  performed.  Subsequent  writers  appear 
to  have  misunderstood  Aristotle ;  at  any  rate  they  refer  to  the 
colourless  arm  as  a  monstrosity,  or  in  some  cases  they  have 
used  it  as  one  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  a  species.  There 
are  numerous  instances  in  which  the  male  has  formed  one,  and 
the  female  another  species  in  the  naturalist's  catalogue.  Now 
that  the  hectocotylus  is  known  to  be  only  a  portion  of  the  male, 
their  relation  is  more  clearly  seen.  They  present  an  analogous 
phenomenon  to  what  occurs  in  some  species  of  spiders,  in  which 

»  An.  Pc.  Nat.,  3nd  series,  7,  p.  178. 

f  Lin.  Tmna.,  vol  20,  pL  1,  p.  9 ;  and  in  b\B  own  xooXonucxiX  B«^viKtfc^'«\^«»  '^^  ^ 
0gure<L 
$  An,  8c.  Nat.,  Sad  eeriea,  ycL  16,  p.  185. 
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oertain  parts  of  the  palpi  of  fJie  males  are  dsTeloped  into  spoon- 
ahaped  organs  which  perfonn  the  same  office  aa  the  hecto- 
ootylus.     SoinBthing  Bimilar  also  oocurs  in  Polydeama. 

Madama  Power  appoarB  to  have  made  her  observations  on 
an  hectocotylus  when  ehe  asserted  that  the  young  argonaut  lias 
no  shsM.  M.  Duvemoj  has  ehown  that  the  embryo  ai^onaut 
has  acquirod  a  shall  before  it  has  been  excluded  from  the  egg. 

The  most  important  memoir  on  tiie  development  of  Cepha- 
lopods  is  that  by  Kolliier.*  "  The  process  of  yolk  division  is 
partial,  and  the  development  of  the  embryo  takes  place  within 
a  distinct  germinal  area,  whence  a  distinct  yolk  sac  is  formed. 
This,  is  proportionally  very  large  in  Sgiia  (Fig.  35),  and 
Loligo,  very  small  in  Argonauia  (Fig.  36),  and  therefore  while 
the  embryo  is  flattened  and  extended  in  the  former  genera,  in 
ttie  latter  it  more  resemblos  the  embryo  of  an  ordinary  gas- 
teropod.     Development  commences  by  the  separation  of  the 


embryo  into  mantle  and  iodg  (foot).  The  part  of  the  body  in 
iront  of  the  mantle  becomes  the  head;  that  behind  it  the 
branchio-anal  sarfaee.  The  latere -posterior  margins  of  the 
body  are  produced  into  four  or  five  procoBsea  on  each  side, 
which  become  the  ama.  On  each  side  of  the  mantle,  between 
it  and  the  head  and  arms,  a  ridge  is  formed  upon  the  body. 
These  ridges  («  *,  Fig-  39,  a),  represent  the  f^ipodiaia;  their 
■  EttiDick^iaigi-fetehicMt  An  CcpWnpixlinv.  Zurich,  IBM. 
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anterior  ends  are  continuous  and  attached ;  the  posterior  ends 
are  at  first  free,  but  eventually  uniting  they  form  the  funnel 
D  8,  The  rudimentary  gills  b  appear  between  the  epipodium 
and  mantle.  The  alimentary  canal  is  at  first  sliaight;  (the 
mouth  being  at  a,  the  vent  at  6,  in  Fig.  35  a).  The  embryo 
now  grows  faster  in  a  vorucal  than  in  a  longitudinal  direction, 
so  that  it  takes  on  the  cephalopodio 
form.  The  intestine,  as  a  consequence, 
becomes  bent  upon  itself;  and  the  and 
terior  pair  of  arms  grow  over  in  front 
of  the  head,  and  tmite,  so  as  eventually 
to  throw  the  mouth  nearly  into  the 
centre  of  the  arms."  (Huxley.)  At  a 
later  period  of  development  (Fig.  35,  d), 
the  respiratory  movements  are  per- 
formed by  the  alternate  dilatation  and 
contraction  of  the  mantle ;  and  the  ink- 
bag  is  conspicuous  by  the  colour  of  its 
contents.  At  the  period  of  exclusion 
from  the  nidimental  capsule,  fine  layers 
of  the  shell  of  the  young  cuttle-fish 
have  been  formed;  but  except  the 
nucleus,  which  is  calcified,  they  are 
homy  and  transparent.  The  lateral 
fins  are  broader  than  in  the  mature  animal.  The  embryo  of 
the  Argonaut,  as  described  by  Kolliker,  has  simple  conical 
arms  (1 — 4,  Pig.  36) ;  and  indications  of  the  funnel  appear  as 
a  ridge,  p,  on  each  side  of  the  body ;  v  is  the  yolk  sac ;  o  the 
position  of  the  fature  mouth ;  e  the  eye ;  h  the  gill ;  and  m  the 
mantle. 


Fig.  86.  Argonead,  embryo 
in  the  egg. 


Pamtlt  I. — ^Argonatjtid^. 

Dorsal  arms  (of  the  female)  webbed  at  the  extremity,  secreting 
a  symmetrical  involuted  shell.  Third  left  arm  in  male  hecto- 
cotylised;  deciduous,  colourless,  developed  in  a  sac.  Female 
polyandrous.  Mantle  supported  in  front  by  a  single  ridge  on 
the  funnel. 


Genus  Aegonauta,  Lin.    Argonaut,  or  paper  sailor. 

Etymology^  argonaiUai,  sailors  of  the  ship  Argo. 
BynonymSy  ocythoe  (Eafinesque).     Nautilus  (Aristotle  sjoA 
Pliny). 


J  52  UAinTAL  or  thb  uollubca. 

Example,  A.  Hans,  Soland.  PI.  n..  Fig.  1.    China. 

The  shell  of  the  arganaat  ia  thin  and  translucent ;  it  ie  not 
moulded  on  the  body  of  tlie  HJiinial,  nor  is  it  attached  by  ehell- 
musclee ;  and  the  unoccupied  hollow  of  the  spire  serves  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  minute  olnstered  egga.  The  shell  is  believed 
to  be  peculiax  to  the  female.    Its  special  function  is  for  protec- 


Fi(t.37.    At 


tion  and  incubation  of  the  e^ga.  It  is  not  homologonH  with 
the  chambered  or  internal  mdimental  ehells  of  other  cephalo- 
poda, but  may  be  compared  with,  the  cocoon  of  the  leech,  or  tbe 
float  of  lanthina.  The  argonaut  eits  in  its  boat  with  its  siphon 
tnmed  towards  the  keel,-!-  ajid  its  sail-shaped  [dorsal)  arms 
closely  applied  to  the  sidea  of  the  BhoU,  as  in  Kg.  37,  where, 
however,  they  are  represented  aa  partially  withdrawn,  in  order 
to  show  the  margin  of  the  aperture.  It  swims  by  ejecting 
water  from  its  funnel,  and  crawls  in  a  reversed  position,  carry- 
ing its  ahell  over  ita  back  like  a  snail.  (Madame  Power  and 
M.  Rang.) 

The  male  ai^onauts  are  one  inch  m  length,  and  possess  do 
shell ;  their  dorsal  arma  are  pointed,  not  expanded.  The  testis  ia 
large,  and  like  that  of  the  Octopui  in  structure  and  situation; 
it  contains  spermatozoa  of  different  degrees  of  development 
and  the  excretory  duct  probably  debouches  into  the  Hecto- 
cotylus.  The  sac  in  which  tbe  Sectocotylus  is  developed  ia 
cleft  by  the  movements  of  the  Heotocotylus  in  extending 
itself,  while  the  sac  becomes  inverted,  and  forms  the  violet 
coloured  capsule  on  its  back.  The  sac  never  contains  more 
than  one  Heotocotylus,  which  is  attached  by  its  base,  whilst 
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the  rest  is  free  and  coiled  up.  It  lias  no  enlargement  like  tliat 
of  the  Tremoctopus  (PI.  I.,  Fig.  3);  the  filiform  appendage 
proceeds  from  the  smaller  extremity,  and  sometimes  remains 
entangled  in  the  coloured  cyst  near  the  base  of  the  outer  side 
of  the  Heotocotylus.    It  has  a  chain  of  nervous  ganglia  in  its 

It  was  the  nautiltcs  {primus)  of  Aristotle,  who  described  it  as 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  in  fine  weather,  and  holding 
out  its  sail-shaped  arms  to  the  breeze.  It  does  not  use  its  arms 
as  sails,  but  it  sometimes  uses  them  as  oars  when  it  wishes  to 
progress  slowly,  while  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Distribution :  4  species  of  argonaut  are  known ;  they  inhabit 
the  open  sea  throughout  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  and 
are  most  active  during  the  night.  Captain  King  took  several 
from  the  stomach  of  a  dolphin  caught  upwards  of  600  leagues 
from  land. 

Fossil,  2  species.  Tertiary.  A,  Mans  is  found  in  the  sub- 
apennine  tertiaries  of  Piedmont.  This  species  is  still  living  in 
the  Chinese  seas,  but  not  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Family  n. — Octopodidje. 

Arras  similar,  elongated,  united  at  the  base  by  a  web.  Shell 
represented  by  two  short  styles,  encysted  in  the  substance  of 
the  mantle.    (Owen.) 

Octopus,  Cuvier.    Poulpe. 

Mymohgy,  odo,  eight,  pous  {poda),  feet. 

Synonyms,  cistopus,    (Gray.) 

Example,  O.  tuberculatus,  Bl.,  PI.  I.,  Pigs.  1  and  2  (man 
dibles). 

Body  oval,  warty  or  cirrose,  without  fins  ;  arms  long,  un- 
equal ;  suckers  in  two  rows ;  mantle  supported  in  front  by  the 
branchial  septum. 

The  octopods  are  the  "polypi"  of  Homer  and  Aristotle; 
they  are  solitary  animals,  frequenting  rocky  shores,  and  are 
very  active  and  voracious ;  the  females  oviposit  on  sea- weeds, 
or  in  the  cavities  of  empty  shells.  In  the  markets  of  Smyrna 
and  Naples,  and  the  bazaars  of  India,  they  are  regularly  ex- 
posed for  sale.  "  Although  common  (at  St.  Jago)  in  the  pools 
of  water  left  by  the  retiring  tide,  they  are  not  very  easily  caught. 
By  means  of  their  long  arms  and  suckers  they  can  drag  their 
bodies  into  very  narrow  crevices,  and  "whexx  \iwA  ^i3Lfc^  S^  ^^- 
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quires  great  force  to  remove  them.  At  other  tunes  they  dart 
tail  first,  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  from  one  side  of  the 
pool  to  the  other,  at  the  same  instant  discolouring  the  water 
with  a  dark  chesnut-brown  ink.  They  also  escape  detection 
by  varying  their  tints,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground 

over  which  they  pass.  In  the 
dark  they  are  slightly  phospho- 
rescent." (Darwin.)*  Professor 
E.  Forbes  has  observed  that 
the  octopus,  when  resting,  coils 
its  ventral  arms  over  its  back, 
and  seems  to  shadow  forth  the 
argonaut's  shell. 

In  the  male  octopus,  the  third 
right  arm  is  more  developed  than 
the  corresponding  arm  on  the 
left  side,  and  terminates  in  an 
oval-shaped  plate  (Fig.  38,  o), 
marked  with  numerous  trans- 
verse ridges,  between  which  are 
pits.  A  muscular  fold  of  skin 
passes  from  this  plate  down  the 
dorsal  margin  of  the  arm  to 
the  web  at  its  base ;  the  mar- 
gin is  rolled  up,  and  forms  a 
covered  passage  through  which 
the  spermatophore  is  probably 
transmitted  to  the  terminal  plate. 
The  arm  is  permanently  at- 
tached, and  is  developed  in  a 
free  state  from  a  cyst,  A. 

Distribution :     universally 

Tig.  38.    Octopus  catena  $,  Ver.         f^^j  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  q£  ^Yiq  tem- 
^^  view,  showing  cyst  in  place  of  ^^^^   ^^   tropical  ZOnes;  46 

B,  Ventral  side  of  an  individual  more   Bpecies      are      knOWn  ;        when 
developed,  with  the  HectocotyluB  C.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  j^^^  ^^ 

1  inch  to  more  than  2  feet,  according  to  the  species. 


8uh-genu8,     Tremoctopus  (Ohiaje),  PI.  I.,  Fig.  3. 

Name  from  two  large  aquiferous  pores  {tremata)  on  the  back 
of  the  head. 


*  *<  Journal  of  a  Voyage  round  the  World."     Hie  meet  fascinating  ▼olume  of 
tarela  publiated  once  Befoe^B  fiction. 
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Arms  longer  than  the  body ;  the  two  dorsal  pairs  the  longest, 
and  webbed  half-way  up,  and  sometimes  to  the  extremities. 
Arms  not  webbed  in  male.  4  aq^uiferous  (?)  openings,  two  be- 
tween the  eyes,  and  two  below;  sometimes  there  are  small 
openings  on  the  sides;  aitckers  in  two  rows;  third  right  arm 
hectocotylised. 

Distribution y  3  species.  T,  quoyanus,  violaceue,  and  velifer, 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean. 

PiNNOOTOPUS,  D'Orb.    Pinned  octopus. 

Body  with  lateral  fins,  united  behind. 

The  only  known  species,  P.  cordiformis,  was  discovered  by 
MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  on  the  coast  of  New  Zealand ;  it 
exceeds  3  feet  in  length 

Eledone.    (Aristotle.)    Leach. 

Typey  E.  octopodia,  L. 

Suckers  forming  a  single  series  on  each  arm ;  length  6  to  18 
inches.  E,  Moschata  emits  a  musky  smell.  Third  right  arm 
hectocotylised ;  permanently  attached ;  developed  free. 

Distribution,  2  species.  Coasts  of  Norway,  Britain,  and  the 
Mediterranean. 

CiRROTEurnis.    Eschricht.     1836. 

Synonyms f  Sciadephorus  (Eeinh  and  Prosch);  Bostrycho- 
teuthis  (Ag.) 

Etymology,  cirrus,  a  filament,  and  teuthis,  a  cuttle-fish. 

Body  with  two  transverse  fins ;  arms  united  by  a  web,  nearly 
to  their  tips;  su^ckers  in  a  single  row,  alternating  with  cirri. 
Length  10  inches.  Colour  violet.  The  only  species  ((7.  Mulleri, 
Esch.)  inhabits  the  coast  of  Greenland. 

PmLOiTEXis,  D'Orb. 

Etymology,  philos,  an  adept  in  nexis,  swimming. 

Type,  P.  atlanticus,  D'Orb. 

Arms  free ;  suckers  in  two  rows ;  mantle  supported  by  two 
ridges  on  the  funnel ;  eyes  large  and  prominent.  Total  length, 
1  to  3  inches. 

Distribution,  6  species.  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  Gre- 
garious in  the  open  sea ;  feeding  on  floating  mollusca* 

m 
ScJEXTKGUS.    TroscheL     1857. 

Body  oval,  without  fins ;  wider  than  tha  '\i<b&A\  aTm&  ^C2^^k^ 
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'owa;  the  third  left  arm  nectocotrlued  at  the 


BOLiT-ffiarA.    Strp.    1858. 

Similar  to  Eledone,  but  more  gelatinous,  and  'witli  small 
suckers.    1  speoiae  living. 

Seoiton  B.— Dboapoda. 

Anns  6.  Tattaela  2,  elongated,  cylindrical,  with  expanded 
ends.  Svdcere  pedunculated,  armed  with  a  horny  ring.  Mouth 
surrounded  by  a  buccal  membrane,  sometimes  lobed  and  tai- 
nished  with  suckers.  Eyes  movable  in  their  orbits.  Body 
oblong  or  elongated,  always  provided  with  a  pair  of  fins.  Funnd 
usually  fiimiBhed  with  an  internal  Talve.  Oviduci  single.  Nida- 
tnental  gland  largely  developed.  Shell  internal ;  lodged  loosely 
in  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  mantle. 

The  arms  of  the  decapods  are  comparatively  shorter  than 
those  of  the  ootopods ;  the  dorsal  pair  is  usually  shortest,  the 
ventral  longest.  The  tentacles  originate  within  the  circle  of 
the  arms,  between  the  third  and  fourth  pairs ;  they  are  usually 
much  longer  than  the  anus,  and  in  cheiroteuihii  are  six  times 
as  long  as  the  animal  itself.  They  are  completely  retractile 
into  large  subocular  pouches  in  lepia,  eepiola,  and  roMia ;  partly 
retractile  in  WijoandBepiufeirf/iis;  non -retractile  in  cAeirofeuiAw. 
They  serve  lo  seize  prey  which  may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  arms,  or  to  moor  the  animal  in  safety  during  the 
agitation  of  a  stormy  sea. 

The  lingual  dentition  of  the  cuttle-fishes  somewhat  resembles 
ttiat  of  the  plenmoda.     The  central  teeth  are  simple  in  agjto  and 


of  Syin^^BKofit  (Cocken). 


tpiola,  tricuspid  in  Idigo.  and  denticulated  in  eledone.  The 
lateral  teeth  or  uncini  are  three  on  each  side,  and  mostly  simple 
and  claw-like.  There  were  fifty  rows  of  teeth  in  one  specimen 
aff^na,  tho  ribbon  increasing  in  breadth  from  before  to  bdkind. 
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The  SMI  of  the  liying  decapods  is  either  a  homy  **peii" 
{gladius)  or  a  calcareous  **  bone"  {sepion) ;  not  attached  to  the 
animal  by  muscles,  but  so  loose  as  to  £aU  out  when  the  cyst 
which  contains  it  is  opened.  In  the  genus  spirula  it  is  a  delicate 
spiral  tube  divided  into  air-chambers  by  partitions  {septa).  In 
the  fossil  genus  sptruUroatra  a  similar  shell  forms  the  apex  of 
a  cuttle-bone;  in  the  fossil  conoteuthis  a  chambered  shell  is 
combined  with  a  pen;  and  the  belemmte  xmites  all  these 
modifications. 

The  decapods  chiefly  frequent  the  open  sea,  appearing  periodi- 
cally like  flshes,  in  great  shoals,  on  the  coasts  and  banks.  (Owen, 
D'Orbigny.) 

Familt  m. — Teuthtdjs.    CaTjAmakees,  OB  Squids. 

Body  elongated ;  fins  short,  broad,  and  mostly  terminal. 

Shell  (gladius  or  pen)  homy,  consisting  of  three  parts, — ^a  shaft, 
and  two  lateral  expansions  or  wings. 

Sub-family  A.  Myopaidoe,  D'Orbigny.  Eyes  coYcred  by  the 
skin. 

LoLiGO.     {Pliny)  Lamarck.     Calamary. 

Synonymy  teuthia  (Aristotle),  Gray. 

Type,  L.  vulgaris  (sepia  loligo,  L.).  Fig.  1.  PI.  I.,  fig.  6 
(pen). 

Pen  lanceolate,  with  the  shaft;  produced  in  front ;  it  is  multi- 
plied by  age,  several  being  found  packed  closely,  one  behind 
another,  in  old  specimens.     (Owen.) 

Body  tapering  behind,  much  elongated  in  the  males.  Fins 
terminal,  united,  rhombic.  Mantle  supported  by  a  cervical 
ridge,  and  by  two  grooves  in  the  base  of  the  funnel.  Suckera  in 
two  rows,  with  homy,  dentated  hoops.  Tentacular  club  with 
four  rows  of  suckers.  Length  (excluding  tentacles)  from  3 
inches  to  2  J  feet.  Fourth  left  arm  in  male  metamorphosed  at 
its  extremity.  Steenstrup*  says  two  species  are  confounded 
under  the  name  of  L,  vulgaria.  The  variety  occurring  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  not  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  a  distinct  species  (Z. 
Forbeaii,  Stp.).  In  it  the  fourth  left  arm  has  twenty-three  pairs 
of  suckers  well  developed,  five  less  developed,  while  the  arm 
beyond  the  twenty-eighth  pair  is  occupied  by  forty  pairs  of 
conical  elongated  papillae,  which  correspond  to  forty  pairs  of 
suckers.  Steenstrup  recognises  only  seven  living  species  of 
Loligo,  aU  the  others  so  called  being  only  varieties  of  these. 

*  AzmalB  of  Natural  History,  IQfil* 
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The  calamaries  are  good  swimmers;  they  also  crawl,  head 
downwards,  on  their  oral  disk.  The  common  species  is  used  for 
bait,  by  fishermen,  on  the  Cornish  coast.  (Couch.)  Shells  hayo 
been  found  in  its  stomach,  and  more  rarely  sea-weed.  (Dr. 
Johnston.)  Their  egg-clusters  have  been  estimated  to  contain 
nearly  40,000  eggs.  (Bohadsch.) 

Distrihuiiony  24  species,  in  all  seas.    Norway — ^New  Zealand. 

Foasily  1  species.    Lias. 

8uh'genu8,     Tettdopaiay  Deslongchamps,  1835. 

Etymology  f  teuthia,  a  calamary,  and  opda,  like. 

Typey  T.  Bunellii,  Desl. 

Fen  like  loligOy  but  dilated  and  spatulate  behind. 

Fossil,  5  species.  Upper  Lias,  Oolite;  France  and  Wurtemberg. 

GoNATUS,  Gray. 

Animal  and  pen  like  loligo  in  most  respects.  Arms  with  four 
series  of  cups ;  tentacular  club  with  numerous  small  cups,  and  a 
single  large  sessile  cup  armed  with  a  hook ;  funnel  yalyeless. 

Distribution,  a  single  species  {G,  amasna,  Miiller  sp.)  is  found 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland. 

Sepiotetjthis,  Blainville. 

Synonyms,  (?)  Loliolus  (Steenstrup) ;  Chondrosepia  (Leuckart). 

Type,  S.  sepioidea,  Bl.  Animal  like  loligo ;  fins  lateral,  as 
long  as  the  body.  Length  from  4  inches  to  3  feet.  Fourth  left 
arm  hectocotylised  at  the  apex. 

Distribution,  13  species.  West  Indies,  Cape,  Bed  Sea,  Java, 
Australia,  Mediterranean. 

Beloteuthis,  Miinster. 

Etymology,  belos,  a  dart,  and  teuthis. 

Type,  B.  subcostata,  Miinster.  PI.  11.,  fig.  8.,  Upper  Lias, 
Wurtemberg. 

Pen  homy,  lanceolate ;  with  a  very  broad  shaft,  pointed  at 
each  end,  and  small  lateral  wings. 

Distribution,  6  species  described  by  Miinster,  considered 
varieties  of  one  only  (differing  in  age  and  sex)  by  M.  D'Orbigny 

Geoteuthis,  Miinster. 

Etymology,  ge,  the  earth  (».  e,  fossil),  and  teuthis. 
Synonyms,  belemnosepia  (Agassiz),  belopeltis  (Voltz),  loligo - 
sepia  (Quenstedt),  Coccoteuthis,  Owen  (part) 
Tyj>e,  Loligo  Aalensis  (Schubler). 
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Pen  broad,  pointed  behind ;  shafb  broad,  truncated  in  front ; 
lateral  wings  shorter  thau  the  shaft. 

FossUy  9  species.  Upper  Lias,  Wurtemberg;  Calvados; 
Lyme  Eegis.  Several  undescribed  species  in  the  Oxford  clay, 
Chippenham. 

Besides  the  pens  of  this  calamary,  the  ink-hag y  the  muscular 
mantle,  and  the  bases  of  the  arms,  are  preserved  in  the  Oxford 
clay.  Some  of  the  ink-bags  found  in  the  Lias  are  nearly  a  foot 
in  length,  and  are  invested  with  a  brilliant  nacreous  layer ;  the 
ink  forms  excellent  septa.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
these  were  preserved,  as  the  recent  calamaries  **  spill  their  ink" 
on  the  slightest  alarm.  (Buckland.)  This  genus  may  probably 
turn  out  to  belong  to  the  Belemnitidae. 

Leptotextthis,  Meyer. 

Etymology t  Leptoa^  thin,  and  teuthia. 
Type,  L.  gigas,  Meyer,  Oxford  clay,  Solenhofen. 
Fen  very  broad  and  rounded  in  front,  pointed  behind ;  with 
obscure  diverging  ribs. 

Cranchia,  Leach,  1817. 

Named  in  honour  of  Mr.  J.  Cranch,  naturalist  to  the  Congo 
expedition. 

Synonym,  Owenia,  Prosch. 

Type,  C.  scabra,  Leach. 

Body  largCj  ventricose ;  fins  small,  terminal ;  mantle  supported 
in  front  by  a  branchial  septum.  Length  two  inches.  Head  very 
small.  Eyes  fixed.  Buccal  membrane  large,  8-lobed.  Arms 
short,  suckers  in  two  rows.  Tentacular  clubs  finned  behind, 
cups  in  four  rows.     Funnel  valved. 

Fen  long  and  narrow. 

Distribution,  3  species.   West  Africa ;  in  the  open  sea. 

This  genus  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the  octopods. 

Sepiola.     (Rondelet)  Leach,  1817. 

Example,  S.  atlantica  (D'Orbigny).     PI.  I.,  fig.  4. 

Body  short,  purse-like ;  mantle  supported  by  a  broad  cervical 
band,  and  a  ridge  fitting  a  groove  in  the  funnel.  Fins  dorsal, 
rounded,  contracted  at  the  base.  Suckers  in  two  rows,  or 
crowded,  on  the  arms,  in  four  rows  on  the  tentacles.  Length 
two  to  four  inches.     First  left  arm  hectocotylised. 

Fen  half  as  long  as  the  back.  S,  Stenodactyla  (sepioloidft^*^ 
D'Orbigny)  has  no  pen. 
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Distribution,  7  species.  Coasts  of  Norway,  Britain,  Mediter- 
ranean, Mauritius,  Japan,  Australia. 

8ub-genvs,  ♦  Rosaia,  Owen  (B.  palpebrosa).  Synonymy  Hetero- 
teuthis  (Gray).  MantUy  supported  by  a  cervical  ridge  and 
groove.  Suckers  in  two  rows  on  tlie  tentacles.  First  left  arm 
hectocotylized  throughout  its  length,  and  the  corresponding 
right  one  in  the  middle.    Length  three  to  five  inches. 

Distribution,  6  species.  Begent  Inlet,  Britain,  Mediterranean, 
Manilla. 

Sub-family  B.     Oigopsidoe,  D'Orbigny. 

Eyes  naked.  Fins  always  terminal,  and  united,  forming  a 
rhomb. 

LouoOPSis,  Lam.  1812. 

Etymology,  loligo,  and  opsis,  like. 

iSt/Tion^md,  Leachia,  Les.,  1821;  Perotis,  Eschscholtz,  1827; 
Taonius,  Steenstrup,  1861. 

Type,  L.  pavo  (Lesueur). 

Body  elongated,  mantle  supported  in  fi?ont  by  a  branchial 
septum.  Arms  short.  Cups  in  two  rows.  Testacies  slender, 
often  mutilated.    Funnel  valveless. 

Pen  slender,  with  a  minute  conical  appendix.  Length,  from 
six  to  twelve  inches. 

Distribution,  pelagic,  8  species.  North  Sea,  Atlantic,  Medi- 
terranean, Lidia,  Japan,  South  Sea. 

Cheeroteuthis,  D'Orbigny. 

Etymology,  cheir,  the  hand,  and  teuthis^ 

Type,  0.  veranii,  Fer. 

Mantle  supported  in  front  by  ridges.  jPVnneZ  valveless.  Fcn- 
tral  arms  very  long.  Tentacles  extremely  elongated,  slender, 
with  distant  sessile  cups  on  the  peduncles,  and  four  rows  of 
pedunculated  claws  on  their  expanded  ends. 

Pen  slender,  slightly  winged  at  each  end.  Length  of  the  body 
two  inches ;  to  the  tips  of  the  arms  eight  inches  ;  to  the  ends  d 
the  tentacles  three  feet. 

Distribution,  2  species.  Atlantic,  Mediterranean;  on  golf- 
weed  in  the  open  sea. 

•     HiSTiOTETJTHis,  D'Orbigny. 

Etymology,  histion,  a  veil,  and  teuthis. 
Type,  H.  bonelliana,  Fer.    Length  16  inches. 
^ody  fiZiort.    Fina  terminal,  rounded.    ManUe  supported  u 
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front  by  ridges  and  grooves.  Buccal  membrane  6-lobed.  Arms 
(except  the  ventral  pair)  webbed  bigb  up.  Tentacles  long,  out- 
side the  web,  with  six  rows  of  dentated  cups  on  their  ends. 

Fen  short  and  broad. 

Distribution,  2  species.    Mediterranean ;  in  the  open  sea. 

Onychotexjthis,  Lichtenstein.     Uncinated  calamary. 

Etymology,  onyx,  a  claw,  and  teuthis. 

Type,  O.  banksii,  Leach  ( —  bartlingii  ?).  PI.  I.,  fig.  7  and 
fig.  8  {pen). 

Synonyms,  ancistroteuthis  (Gray).     Onychia  (Lesueur). 

Fen  narrow,  with  hollow,  conical  apex. 

Arms  with  two  rows  of  suckers.  Tentacles  long  and  powerful, 
armed  with  a  double  series  of  hooks;  and  usually  having  a 
small  group  of  suckers  at  the  base  of  each  club,  which  they  are 
supposed  to  unite,  and  thus  use  their  tentacles  in  conjunction.* 
Length  four  inches  to  two  feet. 

The  uncinated  calamaries  are  solitary  animals,  freq.u^nting 
the  open  sea,  and  especially  the  banks  of  gulf- weed  [sargasso), 
0,  banksii  ranges  from  Norway  to  the  Cape  and  Indian  Ocean ; 
the  rest  are  confined  to  warm  seas.  0,  dussurr^ieri  has  been  taken 
swimming  in  the  open  sea,  200  leagues  north  of  the  Mauritius.^ 

Distribtction,  8  species.    Atlantic,  Indian  Ocean,  Pacific. 

Enoploteuthis,  D'Orbigny.    Armed  calamary. 

Etymology,  enoplos,  armed,  and  teuthis. 

Type,  E.  smithii.  Leach. 

Synonyms,  ancistrochirus  and  abralia  (Gray),  octopodoJteuthisk 
(Euppell),  verania  (Krohn). 

Fen  lanceolate.  Arms  provided  with  a  double  series  of  horny 
hooks,  concealed  by  retractile  webs.  Tentacles  long  and  feeble, 
with  small  hooks  at  the  end.  Length  (excluding  the  tentacles] 
from  two  inches  to  one  foot ;  but  some  species  attain  a  largei 
size.  In  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  there  is  an 
Emn  of  the  specimen  of  E,  unguiculata,  found  by  Banks  and 
Solander  in  Cook's  first  voyage  (mentioned  at  p.  158),  sup^. 
posed  to  have  been  6  feet  long  when  perfect.  The  natives  of 
the  Polynesian  Islands,  who  dive  for  shell-fish,  have  a  well-, 
founded  dread  of  these  formidable  creatures^     (Owen.) 

Distribution,  10  species,    Mediterrsuiean,  Pacific^ 

Fossil,  1  species.     Oolite. 

*  The  obstetric  forceps  of  Professor  Simpson  were  so^^te^  \>^  X^x^b  volOlvc^  vSl  >2qi^ 
caUunary. 
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Ommastrephes,  D'Orbigny.    Sagittated  calamary. 

Etymology y  ommay  the  eyes,  and  strephOy  to  torn. 

Synonym^  Hyaloteutliis  (Gray). 

Typey  O.  sagittatus,  Lam. 

Body  cylindrical ;  tenninal  fins  large  and  rhombic.  Arma 
with  two  rows  of  suckers,  and  sometimes  an  internal  mem- 
branous fringe.  Tentatles  short  and  strong,  with  four  rows  of 
cups. 

Pen  consisting  of  a  shaft  with  three  diverging  ribs,  and  a 
hollow  conical  appendix.  Length  from  one  inch  to  nearly  four 
feet. 

The  sagittated  calamaries  are  gregarious,  and  frequent  the 
open  sea  in  all  climates.  They  are  extensively  used  in  the  cod- 
fishery  off  Newfoundland,  and  are  the  principal  food  of  the 
dolphins  and  cachalots,  as  well  as  of  the  albatross  and  larger 
petrels.  The  sailors  call  them  "  sea-arrows,"  or  "  flying  squids," 
from  their  habit  of  leaping  out  of  the  water,  often  to  such  a 
height  as  to  fall  on  the  decks  of  vessels.  They  leave  their  eggs 
in  long  clusters  floating  at  the  surface. 

Distrihutionf  14  recent  species ;  similar  pens  (4  species)  have 
been  found  fossil  in  the  Oxford  clay,  Solenhofen ;  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  doubted  whether  they  are  generically  identical.  There 
is  1  tertiary  species. 

Thysanotetjthis,  Troschel.  '  1857. 

Etymology,  thysanos,  a  fringe. 

Arms  sessile  and  webbed,  but  without  hooks.  Tent<icleB  fur- 
nished with  cups.  Fin  long.  Pen  sagittate.  Two  recent 
species,  T,  rhombus,  T,  elegans,     Mediterranean. 

LoLiOLUS,  Stp.     1856. 

Pen  horny,  broad,  with  the  shaft  sharp-keeled ;  no  muscular 
bands  to  the  funnel ;  suckers  with  a  raised  band.  Left  fourth 
arm  hectocotylised. 

Distribution,  2  species.     Indian  Ocean. 

Plesiotettthis,  Wagner.     1860. 

Pen  slender,  with   a  central  and  two  side  ridges.      Poini 
arrow-shaped.     Arms  with  hooks. 
Distribution,  2  species.    Liaa.    Solenhofen  slate. 
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DosiDicJUS,  Stp.    1856. 

Somewliat  like  Ommastreplies.  Lower  portion  of  arms  with 
large  suckers,  and  the  extremity  with  numerous  small  suckers. 
Tentacles  with  four  or  five  hooks. 

DiatribtUion,  1  species.     Mediterranean. 

Family  IY. — ^BELEMiOTrDiE. 

Shell  consisting  of  a  periy  terminating  posteriorly  in  a  cham- 
bered cone,  sometimes  invested  with  a  fibrous  guard.  The  air- 
cells  of  the  phragmocone  are  connected  by  a  siphunde,  close  to 
the  ventral  side. 

Belemiotes,  Lamarck.     1801. 

Etymology,  hdemnon,  a  dart.* 

Example,  B.  puzosianus,  PI.  II.,  Fig.  5. 

Phragmocone  homy,  slightly  nacreous,  with  a  minute  globular 
nucleus  at  its  apex ;  divided  internally  by  numerous  concave 
septa.  Pen  represented  by  two  nacreouB  bands  on  the  dorsal 
side  of  the  phragmocone,  and  produced  beyond  its  rim,  in  the 
form  of  sword-shaped  processes  (PI.  11. ,  Fig.  6).t  Ouard 
fibrous,  often  elongated  and  cylindi  ical ;  becoming  very  thin  in 
front,  where  it  invests  the  phragmocone.  J  Suckers  provided 
with  homy  hooks. 

More  than  100  species  of  belemnites  have  been  found  in  a 
fossil  state,  ranging  from  the  lias  to  the  chalk,  and  distributed 
over  all  Europe.    A  few  species  have  been  found  in  the  chalk 

*  The  tennination  ites  (from  lithost  a  stone)  was  formerly  given  to  all  fossil  genera, 
t  Five  specimens  were  at  one  time  in  Dr.  Mantell's  cabinet,  and  others  are  in  the 
British  Museum ;  they  were  obtained  by  William  Buy  in  the  Oxford  clay  of  Christian 
Malford,  Wilts.  A  still  finer  specimen,  in  Mr.  Montefiore's  collection,  was  recently 
obtained  from  the  lias  of  Dor8et«hire  by  Mr.  Day.  The  last  chcunber  of  a  lias 
belemnite  in  the  British  Museum  is  6  inches  long,  and  2^  inches  across  at  the  smaller 
end ;  a  fracture  near  the  siphuncle  shows  the  ink-bag.  The  phragmocone  of  a  specimen 
corresponding  to  this  in  size  measures  7^  inches  in  length. 

t  The  specific  gravity  of  the  guard  is  identical  with  that  of  the  shell  of  the  rocent 
pinna,  and  its  structure  is  the  same.  Parkinson  and  others  have  supposed  that  it  was 
originally  a  light  and  porous  structure,  like  the  cuttle  bone ;  but  the  mucro  of  the 
sepioetaire,  with  which  alone  it  is  homologous,  is  quite  as  dense  as  the  belemnite.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Alex.  Williams,  M.K.C.S.,  for  the  following  specific  gravities  of 
recent  and  fossil  shells,  compared  with  water  as  1,000 : — 

Belenmites  puzosianus,  Oxford  clay     2,674 

Belemnitella  mucronata,  chalk      2,677 

Pinna,  recent,  from  the  Mediterranean      2,607 

Trichites  plottii,  from  the  inferior  oolite     2,670 

Conns  monile,  recent       2,910 

Conus  ponderosus,  Miocene,  Touraine %tlV& 
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of  Southern  India,  and  a  few  more  m  the  Jurassic  formation  of 
the  Himalayas.     The  phragmocone  of  the  belemnite,  which  re- 
presents the  terminal  appendix  of  the  calamaries,  is  divided  into 
air-chambers,  connected  by  a  small  tube  {siphunde),  like  the 
shell  of  the  pearly  nautilus.    It  is  exceedingly  delicate,  and 
usually  owes  its  preservation  to  the  infiltration  of  calcareous 
spar :  specimens  frequently  occur  in  the  lias,  with  the  meniscus- 
shaped  casts  of  the  air-chambers  loose,  like  a  pile  of  watch- 
glasses.     It  is  usually  eccentric,  its  apex  being  nearest  to  the 
ventral  side  of  the  guard.     The  guard  is  very  variable  in  its 
proportions,  being  sometimes  only  half  an  inch  longer  than  the 
phragmocone,    at  others  one  or  two  feet  in  length.     These 
variations  probably  depend  to  some  extent  on  age  and  sex ; 
M.  D'Orbigny  believes  that  the  shells  of  the  males  are  always^ 
(comparatively)  long  and  slender ;  those  of  the  females  are  at 
first  short,  but  afterwards  growing  only  at  the  points,  they 
become  as  long  in  proportion  as  the  others.    The  guard  always 
exhibits  (internally)  concentric  lines  of  growth ;  in  B.  irregularis 
its  apex  is  hollow.     Our  knowledge  of  this  genus  now  extends 
to  the  form  and  proportions  of  the  body,  arms,  the  hooks,  ink- 
bag,  one  type  of  pro-ostracum  and  beak.    The  belemnites  have 
been  divided  into  groups  by  the  presence  and  position  of  furrows 
on  the  surface  of  the  guard. 

SEcn©N  I.  Agceli  (Bronn.),  without  dorsal  or  ventral  grooves. 

Sub-section  1.    Acuariiy  without  lateral  farrows,  but  often 
channelled  at  the  extreme  point. 

Type^  B.  acuarius.     20  species.    Lias — ^Neocomian. 
Sub-section  2.     Clavati,  with  lateral  furrows. 
Type,  B.  clavatus.    3  species.    Lias. 

Section  II.    Gasteockeli  (D'Orb.),  ventral  groove  distinct. 

Sub-section  1.     CanaUculatiy  no  lateral  furrows. 
Type,  B.  canaliculatus.    5  species.     Inferior  oolite— Great 
oolite. 

Sub-section  2.    ffaatati,  lateral  furrows  distinct. 
Type,  B.  hastatus.    .19  species.    Upper  lias — Guult. 

Sectioit  m.    NoTOCGSLi  (D*Orb.),  with  a  dorsal  groove, 

and  farrowed  on  each  side. 

Type,  B.  dilatatus.    9  species.    Neocomian. 
The  belemnites  appear  to  have  been  gregarious,  from  the 
exceeding  abundance  of  their  xemsdna  in  many  localities,  as  in 
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some  of  the  marlstone  quarries  of  the  central  counties,  and  the 
lias  cliffs  of  Dorsetshire.  It  is  also  probable  that  they  lived  in 
a  moderate  depth  of  water,  and  preferred  a  muddy  bottom  to 
rocks  or  coral-reefs,  with  which  they  would  be  apt  to  come  in 
perilous  collision.  Belemnites  injured  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
animal  have  been  frequently  noticed. 

Belemnitella,  D'Orb. 

Synonym^  Actinocamax,  Miller  (founded  on  a  mistake.) 

Type,  B.  mucronata,  Sby.     PI.  II.,  Fig.  6. 

Distribution,  Europe;  North  America.  6  species.  Upper 
greensand  and  chalk. 

The  guard  of  the  belemnitella  has  a  straight  fissure  on  the 
ventral  side  of  its  alveolar  border ;  its  surface  exhibits  distinct 
vascular  impressions.  The  phragmocone  is  never  preserved,  but 
casts  of  the  alveolus  show  that  it  was  chambered,  that  it  had 
a  single  dorsal  ridge,  a  ventral  process  passing  into  the  fissure 
of  the  guard,  and  an  apical  nucleus. 

XiPHOTETJTHIS,  HuX.    (1864). 

Shell  with  a  long  phragmocone  enveloped  in  a  calcareous 
sheath. 

Fossil,     1  species.     Lias.    England. 

AOANTHOTE UTHiS  (Wagner),  Miinster. 

Etymology,  acantha,  a  spine,  and  teuthis. 

Synonyms,  Kaloeno  (Miinster).     Belemnoteuthis  ? 

Type,  A.  prisca,  BuppelL 

Founded  on  the  fossil  hooks  of  a  calamary,  preserved  in  the 
Oxford  clay  of  Solenhofon.  These  show  that  the  animal  had 
ten  nearly  equal  arms,  all  furnished  with  a  double  series  of 
homy  claws,  throughout  their  length.  A  pen  like  that  of  the 
ommastrephes  has  been  hypothetieally  ascribed  to  these  arms, 
which  may,  however,  Imve  belonged  to  the  hdemnite  or  the 
belemnoteuthis. 

Fossil,     17  species.    Oolite. 

Belemnoteuthis  (Miller,  Pearce,  1842). 

Type,  B.  antiquus  (Cunnington),  Fig.  40. 

8?ieU  consisting  of  a  phrctgmocone,  like  that  of  the  belemnite ; 
a  homy  dorsal  pen  with  obscure  lateral  bands ;  and  &  this\ 
fibrous  guard,  with  two  diverging  ridges  on  tibd  ^ox^aX  ^-v.^^. 


Animal  provided  yiiQi.  armt  and  tentaeUt  of  nearly  eqoal 
leugtli,  famished  trith  a  double 
alternating  aerwa  of  homy  hooks, 
&om  20  to  40  paire  on  each,  arm ; 
mantle  free  all  round;  fita  large, 
medio-dorsal  (much  larger  than  in 
Fig.  40). 

FoBiil  in  the  Oxford  clay  of 
Chippenham.  Similar  homy  claws 
have  b«en  found  in  the  lias  of 
Watchett,  and  a  gvard  equally  thin 
is  figured  in  Buckland'a  Bridge- 
water  Treatise,  t.  44,  Fig.  14. 

In  the  fossil  calamajy  of  Chip- 
penham the  shell  is  preserved  along 
tdth  the  muscular  mantle,  fins, 
ink-bag,  funnel,  eyes,  and  tentacles 
with  their  homy  hooks.  All  the 
,  specimens  were  discovered,  and  de- 
veloped with  unexampled  skill,  by 
WiUiam  Buy,  of  Sutfon,  near  Chip- 
ponham. 

COHOTEUTHIS,  D'Orb. 
Type,     0.    DupinianuB,     D'Orb. 
PI.  II. ,  Fig.  9.    Neomrniott,  France ; 
Gault,  England. 
Phragmoeone  slightly  curved.     Pen  elongated,  very  slender. 
This  shell,  which  is  like  the  pen  of  an  ommaetrephe,  with  a 
chambered  cone,  connects  the  ordinary  calamariee  wiUi  the 
belemnites. 

Famhy  v.— Sepiad^ 

Shell  (cuttle-bone,  or  s^iostaire)  calcareous ;  cousietiDg  of  a 

broad  laminated  plate,  terminating  behind  in  a  hollow,  imper- 
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fectly  chambered  apex  {mttcro).    Animal  irith  elofngated  tea- 

tacles,  expanded  at  their  ends. 

Sepia  (Pliny),  Innnseoa. 

Type,  S.  officinalis,  L.     PL  I.,  Fig.  5. 

Synonyms y  Bdosepia,  Yoltz.  (B.  sepioidea,  PL  H.,  Fig.  3, 
mucro  only.)    Palseoteuthis,  Eoem. 

Body  oblong,  with  lateral  fins  as  long  as  itself.  Arms  with 
four  rows  of  suckers.  Mantle  supported  by  tubercles  fitting  into 
sockets  on  the  neck  and  funnel.    Length  3  to  28  inches. 

Shell  as  wide  and  long  as  the  body;  yery  thick  in  front, 
concave  internally  behind ;  terminating  in  a  prominent  mttero. 
The  thickened  part  is  composed  of  numerous  plates,  separated 
by  vertical  fibres,  which  render  it  very  light  and  porous.  8. 
Orbigiiyana,  PI.  II.,  Fig.  2. 

The  cuttle-bone  was  formerly  employed  as  an  antacid  by 
apothecaries;  it  is  now  only  used  as  "pounce,"  or  in  casting 
counterfeits.  The  bone  of  a  Chinese  species  attains  the  length 
of  1 J  foot.     (Adams.) 

The  cuttle-fishes  live  near  shore,  and  the  mucro  of  their  shell 
seems  intended  to  protect  them  in  the  frequent  collisions  they 
are  exposed  to  in  swimming  backwards.     (D'Orbigny.) 

J^istrtbution,  30  species.    World-wide ;  2  British. 

Fossil,  10  species.  Oxford  clay,  Solenhofen.  Several  si>ecies 
have  been  foimded  on  mucrones  from  the  Eocene  of  London  and 
Paris.    PL  II.,  Fig.  3.     S.  ungula  occurs  fossil  in  Texas. 

Spibulikostra,  D'Orb. 

Type,  S.  Bellardii  (D'Orb.).  PL  H.,  Fig.  4.  Miocene, 
Turin. 

Shell,  mucro  only  known;  chambered  internally;  chambers 
connected  by  a  ventral  siphunde  ;  external  spathose  layer  pro- 
duced beyond  the  phragrnocone  into  a  long  pointed  beak. 

Belopteba  (Blainville),  Deshayes. 

Etymology,  helos,  a  dart,  and  pteron,  a  wing. 
Type,  B.  belemnitoides,  Blainville.    PL  II.,  Fig.  7. 
Shell,  miLcro  (only  known)  chambered  and  siphuncled ;  winged 
externally. 
Fossil,  4  species.    Eocene.    Paris ;  Bracklesham. 

Belemnosis,  Edwards. 
Type,  B.  anomalus,  Sby.  species.  Eocene.  Hi^l[ig^\A  ^^(UDAS3fQ5^< 
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Shelly  mucro  chambered  and  siplmncled ;  without  lateral  wings 
or  elongated  beak. 

Helioerus,  Dana. 

Example^  H,  Fugiensis,     Only  species  known. 

Shell  like  ^  belemnite,  half-inch  in  diameter ;  guard  thick, 
sub-cylindrical,  fibrous ;  phragmoeone  slender,  terminating  in  a 
fusiform  spiral  nucleus.     In  slate  rock,  Cape  Horn. 

Family  TI. — Spietjlid^. 

Shell  entirely  nacreous ;  discoidal ;  whorls  separate,  chambered 
{polythalam(ms)y  with  a  ventral  siphuncle. 

SpniTJLA,  Lam.,  1801. 

Synonym,  Lituus,  Gray. 

ExampUy  S.  Isevis  (Gray).     PI.  I.,  Fig.  9. 

Body  oblong,  with  minute  terminal  fins.  Mantle  supported 
by  a  cervical  and  two  ventral  ridges  and  grooves.  Anna  with 
six  rows  of  very  minute  cups.  Tentacles  elongated.  Funnel 
valved. 

Shell  placed  vertically  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  with 
the  involute  spire  towards  the  ventral  side.  The  last  chamber 
is  not  larger  in  proportion  than  the  rest ;  its  margin  is  organically 
connected ;  it  contains  the  ink-bag. 

The  delicate  shell  of  the  spirula  is  scattered  by  thousands  on 
the  shores  of  New  Zealand  ;  it  abounds  on  the  Atlantic  coasts, 
and  a  few  specimens  are  yearly  brought  by  the  Gulf-stream, 
and  strewed  upon  the  shores  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  But  the 
animal  is  only  known  by  a  few  fragments,  and  one  perfect 
specimen,  obtained  by  Mr.  Percy  Earl  on  the  coast  of  New 
Zealand. 

Distribution,  3  species.     All  the  warmer  seas. 

Order  II. — ^Tetrabranchiata. 

Animal  creeping ;  protected  by  an  external  shell. 

Head  retractile  within  the  mantle.  Eyes  pedunculated.  Man- 
dihles  calcareous.  Arms  very  numerous.  Body  attached  to  the 
shell  by  adductor  muscles,  and  by  a  continuous  homy  girdle. 
Branchice  four.  Funnel  formed  by  the  union  of  two  lobes,  which 
do  not  form  a  complete  tube. 

Shell  external,  camerated  (polythalamous)  and  siphuncled ;  the 
inner  layers  and  septa  nacreous ;  outer  layers  porcellanous.* 

*  The  Chinese  carve  a  variety  of  patterns  in  the  outer  opaqne  layer  of  the  nautflus 
shell,  relieved  by  the  pearly  ground  beneath. 
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It  was  long  ago  remarked  by  Dillwyn,  that  shells  of  the  car- 
nivorous gasteropods  were  almost,  or  altogether,  wanting  in  the 
palaeozoic  and  secondary  strata;  and  that  the  office  of  these 
cmimals  appeared  to  have  been  performed,  in  the  ancient  seas, 
by  an  order  of  cephalopods,  now  nearly  extinct.  Above  2,000 
fossil  species  belonging  to  this  order  are  now  known  by  their 
shells ;  whilst  their  only  living  representatives  are  a  few  species 
of  nautili.* 

The  shell  of  the  tetrabranchiate  cephalopods  is  an  extremely 
elongated  CQne,  and  is  either  straight,  or  variously  folded,  or 
soiled. 
It  is  straight  in    .         •         •     orthoceras 

hent  on  itself  in     .         .     ascoceras 

curved  in       .         .         .     cyrtoceras 

spiral  in        .         .         .    trochoceras 

discoidal  in   .         .         .     gyroceras 

discoidal  and  jprodiLcedrn.    lituites 

involute  in     .         •         .     nautilus 

Internally,  the  shell  is  divided  into  cells  or  chambers,  by  a 

series  of  partitions  {septa),  connected  by  a  tube  or  siphuncle.  The 

last  chamber  only  is  occupied  by  the  animal.    The  others  are 


baculites. 

ptychoceras. 

toxoceras. 

turrilites. 

crioceras. 

ancyloceras. 

ammonites. 


Fig.  41.    Suture  of  an  ammonite,  t 

probably  occupied  in  succession.  They  are  empty  during  life, 
but  in  fossil  specimens  they  are  often  ^ed  with  spar.  When 
the  outer  shell  is  removed  (as  often  happens  to  fossils),  the  edges 
of  the  septa  are  seen  (as  in  PI.  III.,  Figs,  1,  2).  Sometimes  they 
form  curved  lines,  as  in  nautilus  and  orthoceras^  or  they  are 
zigzag,  as  in  goniatites  (Fig.  60),  or  foliaceous,  as  in  the  ammonite 
(Fig.  41). 

*  The  frontispiece,  copied  from  Professor  Owen's  Memoir,  represents  the  animal  of 
the  first  nautilus,  captured  off  the  New  Hebrides,  and  brought  to  England  by  Mr. 
Bennett ;  it  is  drawn  as  if  lying  in  the  section  of  a  shell,  without  concealing  any  part 
of  it.  The  woodcut.  Fig.  60,  is  tidcen  from  a  more  perfect  specimen,  subsequently 
acquired  by  the  British  Museum,  in  which  the  relation  of  the  animal  to  its  shell  is 
accurately  shown. 

t  A.  heterophyllus,  Sby.,  from  the  lias,  Lyme  Regis.  British  Museum.  Only  ou^ 
side  1b  represeuted ;  the  arrow  indicates  the  dorsal  saddle* 
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The  outlines  of  the  septa  are  termed  sutures  ;*  when  they  are 
folded  the  elevations  are  called  saddles^  and  the  intervening  de- 
pressions lobes.  In  ceratites  (Fig.  61)  the  saddles  are  round,  the 
lobes  dentated  ;  in  amfnonites  both  lobes  and  saddles  are  extremely 
complicated.  Broken  fossils  show  that  the  septa  are  nearly  flat 
in  IJie  middle,  and  folded  round  the  edge  (like  a  shirt-fnll), 
where  they  abut  against  the  outer  shell-wall  (Fig.  44). 

The  aiphuncle  of  the  recent  nautilus  is  a  membranous  tube, 
with  a  very  thin  nacreous  investment ;  in  most  of  the  fossils  it 
consists  of  a  succession  of  funnel-shaped,  or  bead-like  tubes. 
In  some  of  the  oldest  fossH  genera,  actinoceraSf  ffyroceras,  and 
phragmoceraSy  the  siphuncle  is  large,  and  contains  in  its  centre  a 
smaller  tube,  the  space  between  the  two  being  filled  up  with 
radiating  plates,  like  the  lamellae  of  a  coral.  The  position  of  the 
siphuncle  is  very  variable ;  in  the  ammonitidoi  it  is  eoctemxdy  oi 
close  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  shell  (Fig.  44)  In  the  nautilid(E 
it  is  usually  central  (Fig.  42),  or  internal  (Fig.  43). 


Fig.  42,  Nautilus. 


Fig.  43.  Clymenia. 


Fig.  44.  Hainite8.t 


The  air^chamhers  of  the  recent  nautilus  are  lined  by  a  very 
thin,  living  membj-ane;  those  of  the  fossil  orthocerata  retain 
indications  of  a  thick  vascular  lining,  connected  with  the  animal 
by  spaces  between  the  beads  of  the  siphuncle.  J 

The  body -chamber  is  always  very  capacious;  in  the  recent 
nautilus  its  cavity  is  twice  as  large  as  the  whole  series  of  air- 
cells  ;  in  the  g&niatite  (Fig.  46)  it  occupies  a  whole  whorl,  and 
has  a  considerable  lateral  extension ;  and  in  ammonites  communis 
it  occupies  more  than  a  whorl. 

The  margin  of  the  aperture  is  quite  simple  in  the  recent  nautilus, 

*  From  their  resemblance  to  the  sutures  of  the  skull. 

•f  Fig  42.  Nautilus  Pompilius,  L.  Fig.  43.  Clymenia  striata,  MOost,  Bee  PL  11., 
Fig.  16.    l?ig.  44.  Hamites  ci/Undraceus,  Defr.,  see  Fig.  65. 

X  Most  of  the  so-called  spongnria  are  detached  septa  of  an  ortkocerag,  from  the 
Upper  Ludlow  rock,  in  which  the  vascular  markings  distinctly  radiate  from  the 
eiphuncle.    Mr.  Jones,  Warden  of  Clan  Uospital,  has  several  of  these  in  afipoBitiaD. 
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OB  modtfioatdons  observabls 
we  fraqoenfl;  find  a  dorsal 


procees,  or  lateral  projeotdons,  developed  periodically,  c 
the  adult  (Fig.  62,  and  PI.  lU.,  Fig.  6). 

In  pkragmocerae  and  gomphocerai  (Figs.  47,  48)  the  aperture  is 
so  much  oontraoted  that  it  is  obvious  the  animal  could  not  have 
withdrawn  ita  head  into  the  shell  like  the  nautilus. 


Fig.  41.  Qomphoceru  Tig.  48.  ItuiiBm[icena.t 

II.  Barrande,  from  whose  great  work  on  the  Silurian  Forma- 
tions: of  Eohemia  theae  figures  are  taken,  suggestH  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  aperture  (ii),  which  is  almost  isolated,  may  have 

■  Fig.  4G.  SMtioii  ol  Amnoiiita  sUunu,  Gby.  Uu.  Lyme  Begls ;  fniD  n  nry  yoimg 
specimen-  Fig.  40.  SflcIiiHi  of  ffoniatita  tpltttricia,  Sbj.  cirb.  UmfiBlone,  BoUvid  (in 
the  catiinet  ol  Mr.  Teuiut).    Ttie  dotted  linu  IndlcBle  tbs  httral  itind  d  aa 


tl  opening.    Fig.  48.  Phnu 
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eerred  fortiie  passage  of  tlie  ftiimel,  wliilBt  the  upper  and  larger 
space  (c  c)  was  occupied  by  tlie  neck ;  the  lobes  probably  iudioato 
the  position  of  the  estemal  arms. 

The  aperture  of  the  pearly  nautilus  is  closed  by  a  disk  or  hood 
(Fig.  50,  S),  formed  by  the  nnion  of  the  two  dorsal  arms,  which 
oorrespond  to  the  shell- secr-eting  arms  of  the  argonaut. 

In  the  extinct  atnmonitee  we  have  evidence  that  the  aperture 
was  guarded  still  more  effectively  by  a  homy  or  shelly  operculum, 
Beoretad,  in  all  probability,  by  these  dorsal  arms.  In  one  group 
'(arietes),  the  operculum  consists  of  a  single 
piece,  and  is  homy  and  flexible.*  In  the 
round-backed  animouites  the  operculnm  is 
shelly,  and  divided  into  two  plates  by  a 
,  straight mediansuturB(Fig.49).  Theywere 
I  described  in  1811,  by  Parkinson,  who  called 
1  them  trigonellUee,  and  pointed  out  the  re- 
f  semblance  of  their  internal  structure  to  the 
_  cancellated  tissue  of  bones.  Their  external 
**  '*■■'  surface  is  smooth  or  sculptured ;  the  inner 

side  ia  marked  bylines  of  growth.  Forty-five  kinds  are  enume- 
rated by  Broun ;  they  occur  in  all  the  strata  in  which  ammonites 
arefoundiHndasiuglespecimQnhas  been  figured byM.D'Archiac, 
&om  the  Devonian  rocks  of  the  F.iffil,  where  it  was  associated 
with  goniatilea.X 

Calcareous  mandibUa,  or  rJiyncholilet  (P.  Biguet),  have  been 
obtained  from  nil  the  strata  in  which  naaiUi  occur  ;  and  from 
their  rarity,  their  large  size,  and  close  resemblance  to  the  man- 
dibles of  the  recent  nautilus,  it  is  probable  that  they  belonged 
only  to   that   genus. 5      In  the   Muschelkalk  of  Bavaria   one 

•  This  fnnn  wu  dincoterpd  ty  the  lals  MiH  Mary  AnninK,  the  imlefaUgiible  oolleclol 
at  the  lias  fossils  of  Lyme  Begis,  Bud  ae3rrit>edby  Mr.  Strickland,  Geol.  Journal.  voLl., 
p.  233.    Also  by  M.  Voltst,  Hem,  de  rinstiltlt,  1&31.  p.  iS. 

t  TriiOtietUla  iamettosut.  Park.  Oxford  day,  Solenliofea  (luid  ChipTtenhton), 
BuoclBted  vllti  omminitfH  Iii^ufafui.  Qnenaledt.  (=  A.  Bri^tll.  Fnlt).  Fiurn  ■ 
Bpedmeu  in  tlie  cabinet  of  ChHries  Stckee,  Esq. 

I  The  rrujonfltitei  liave  been  deftTibed  by  Mey«HB  bi^ve  sheila,  under  the  generic 
name  of  aptychm :  by  VeslongchaniiM  under  tbe  name  of  Mxmteria.  M.  D'OrUgny 
regarfs  Ihem  as  ciiripedei  1  M.  Deshajea  belietea  them  lo  tie  ginnrdi  o(  Ihe 
BjamonileH.  M.  Coqnand  comparea  Ihem  wiih  ttudnpiit;  an  auBl<^  epidently  ng- 
geated  by  aoiue  of  the  membrsnouB  and  elon^ed  fonaa,  Bnch  aa  T-  t/ia{ptiHolamM9- 
found  wilh  am.  depreicta.  in  the  Uaa  of  BoU.  Enfpell,  Volti,  Quenaledt.  and  Ziilen. 
Kgard  the  trigonelllreA  ae  the  opercuia  qfamnoakei.  on  opinion  also  enlcrtaiiied  b; 
many  of  the  moat  experienced  fosail  coUecton  in  England.  Some  of  them  hava  been 
docribed  by  ltoUe(18e2)  aa  (^clufiaai)  ~  ~ 

i  H.  D'Orbigny  haa  maDufaf Cured  tn 
beaha  {rAyncfuileutfut  and  palteoti 
wMcbbaee  been  made,  ao( 
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nantilas  {N,  arietisy  Eeiiiecke,=N.  bidorsatns,  ScMotlieiiD),  is 
found,  and  two  kinds  of  rhynchoUte ;  one  sort,  corresponding 
with  the  upper  mandible  of  41ie  recent  nautilus,  has  been  called 
"rhyncholites  hirundo"  (PI.  II.,  Fig.  11);  the  other,  which 
appears  to  be  only  the  lower  inaudible  of  the  same  species,  has 
been  described  under  the  name  of  "  conchorhynchus  avirostris."* 
They  also  occur  in  the  belemnite  beds  of  the  middle  lias  of 
Dorsetshire ;  these  latter  are  very  different  in  form  from  those 
of  nautili  in  the  lower  lias,  and  may  probably  belong  to 
belemnites. 

In  studying  the  fossil  tetrahranchiata,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  the  varying  circumstances  under  which  they 
have  been  preserved.  In  some  strata  (as  the  lias  of  Watchett) 
the  outer  layer  of  the  shell  has  disappeared,  whilst  the  inner 
nacreous  layer  is  preserved.  More  frequently  only  the  outer 
layer  remains ;  and  in  the  chalk  formation  the  whole  shell  has 
perished.  In  the  calcareous  grit  of  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire  the 
ammonites  have  lost  their  shells;  but  perfect  casts  of  the 
chambers,  formed  of  calcareous  spar,  remain. t 

Fossil  orthocerata  and  ammonitea  are  evidently  in  many 
instances  dead  ahelU,  being  overgrown  with  corals,  serpulse,  or 
oysters;  every  cabinet  affords  such  examples.  In  others  the 
animal  has  apparently  occupied  its  shell,  and  prevented  the 
ingress  of  mud,  which  has  hardened  all  around  it ;  after  this  it 
has  decomposed,  and- contributed  to  form  those  phosphates  and 
sulphides  commonly  present  in  the  body-chamber  of  fossil  shells, 
and  by  which  the  sediment  around  them  is  so  often  formed  into 
a  hard  concretion.  J  In  this  state  they  are  permeated  by  mineral 
water,  which  slowly  deposits  calcareous  spar,  in  crystals,  on 
their  walls ;  or  by  acidulous  water,  which  removes  every  trace 
of  the  shell,  leaving  a  cavity,  which  at  some  future  time  may 
again  become  filled  with  spar,  having  the  form  of  the  shell  but 
not  its  structure.  In  some  sections  of  orthocerata  it  is  evident 
that  the  mud  has  gained  access  to  the  air-cells ;  but  the  cham- 
bers are  not  entirely  filled,  because  their  lining  membrane  has 
contracted,  leaving  a  space  between  itself  and  certain  portions 
of  the  walls,  which  correspond  in  each  chamber. 

The  tetrabranchs  could  undoubtedly  swim,  by  their  respira- 
tory^'ets ;  but  the  discoidal  nautili  and  ammonites  are  not  well 

^  Lepas  etvirostris  (Schlotheim),  described  by  Blainville  as  the  beak  of  a  brachiopod{ 

t  Called  spondylolites  by  old  writers. 

X  In   he  alum-ehale  of  Whitby  innumerable  concretions  are  fonnd,  which,  when 
stmck  with  the  hammer,  split  open  and  disclose  an  ammonite.    See  Bt.  \&«5^<^% 
M  Thoughts  on  a  Pebble,'*  p.  2L 
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oaloulated,  by  their  forms,  for  swimming;  and  the  straight- 
shelled  orthocerata  and  hdctUitee  must  have  held  a  nearly  vertical 
position,  head  downwards,  on  account  of  the  buoyancy  of  their 
shells.  The  use  of  the  air-chambers  is  to  render  l^e  whole 
animal  (and  shell)  of  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity  with  the 
water.*  The  object  of  the  numerous  partitions  is  not  so  much 
to  sustain  the  pressure  of  the  water,  as  to  guard  against  the 
colliaiona  to  which  the  shell  is  exposed.  They  are  most  compli- 
cated in  the  a/mmonitesy  whose  general  form  possesses  least 
strength,  t  The  purpose  of  the  siphuncle  (as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Searles  Wood)  is  to  maintain  the  vitality  of  the  shell  during  the 
long  life  which  these  animals  certainly  enjoyed.  Mr.  Forbes 
has  suggested  that  the  inner  course  of  the  kamitea  broke  off  as 
the  outer  ones  were  formed.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with  the 
orthocerata^  whose  long  straight  shells  were  particularly  exposed 
to  danger ;  in  these  the  preservation  of  the  shell  was  provided 
for  by  the  increased  size  and  strength  of  the  siphuncle,  and 
its  increased  vascularity.  In  endoceras  we  find  the  siphuncle 
thickened  by  internal  deposits,  until  in  some  of  the  very  cylin- 
drical species  it  forms  an  almost  solid  axis. 

The  nucleus  of  the  shell  is  rather  large  in  the  nautiliy  and 
causes  an  opening  to  remsiin  through  the  shell,  until  the  umbilicus 
is  filled  up  with  a  callous  deposit ;  several  fossil  species  have 
always  a  hole  through  the  centre. 

In  the  ammonites^  the  nucleus  is  exceedingly  small,  and  the 
whorls  compact  from  the  first. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  septa  are  formed  periodically ;  but 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  shell-muscles  ever  become 
detached,  or  that  the  animal  moves  the  distance  of  a  chamber 
all  at  once.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  adductors  grow  only  in 
front,  and  that  a  constant  waste  takes  place  behind,  so  tl^at  tiiey 
are  always  moving  onward,  except  when  a  new  septum  is  to  be 
foi-med ;  the  septa  indicate  periodic  rests. 

The  consideration  of  this  fact,  that  the  nautilus  must  so 
frequently  have  an  air-cavity  between  it  and  its  shell,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the  chambered  cephalopoda  could 


*  A  nautilus  pompilius  (in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Morris)  weighs  lib.,  and  when  the 
siphuncle  is  secured,  it  floats  with  a  |Ib.  weight  in  its  aperture.  The  animal  would 
have  displaced  two  pints  (=  2^1bs.)  of  water,  and  therefore,  if  it  weighed  Slbs.,  the 
epeciflc  gravity  of  the  animal  and  shell  would  scarcely  exceed  that  of  salt  water. 

t  The  siphuncle  and  lobed  septa  did  not  hold  the  animal  in  its  shell,  as  Von  Btich 
imagined :  that  was  secured  by  the  shell-muscles.  The  complicated  sutures  pertaapt 
indicate  lobed  ovaries ;  they  occur  in  genera  which  must  have  produced  veiy  anudl 
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not  exist  in  very  deep  water.    They  were  probably  limited  to 
a  depth  of  20  or  30  fathoms  at  the  utmost.* 

It  is  certain  that  the  sexes  were  distinct  in  the  tetrahranchiata, 
M.  D*Orbigny,  noticing  that  there  were  two  varieties  of  almost 
every  kind  of  ammonite — one  compressed,  the  other  inflated 
— ^naturally  assumed  that  the  first  were  the  shells  of  male  indi- 
viduals (S)i  the  second  of  females  (9).  Dr.  Melville  has  made 
a  similar  suggestion  with  respect  to  the  nautili ;  namely,  that 
the  umbilicated  specimens  are  the  males,  the  imperforated  shells, 
females.  Professor  Van  der  Hoeven  has  described  the  difference 
in  the  shells  of  the  two  sexes ;  f  but  these  are  trivial  as  com- 
pared with  those  presented  by  the  animals.  The  most  marked 
is  that  while  the  female  has  twelve  retractile  tentacles,  the  male 
has  only  eight,  while  the  other  four  tentacles  are  coalesced 
together  to  form  an  organ  called  the  spadix. 

In  1865,  M.  Barrande  published  the  plates  to  his  second 
volume  on  the  Cephalopods  of  Bohemia.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  see  this  work  :  but  it  contains  107  plates,  with  figures  of 
200  species  of  cephalopods,  belonging  to  the  genera  Ooniatitea, 
Nothoceras,  Trochoceras,  JSercoceraSy  LituiteSy  Phrdgmoceraa,  Gom^ 
phoceras,  and  Aacoceraa, 

Family  I. — NAunuDiE. 

STielL  Body-chamber  capacious.  Aperture  simple.  Statures 
simple.     Siphuncle  central  or  internal.     (Figs.  50,  51.) 

Nautilus,  Breynius,  1732. 

* 

Shell  involute  or  discoidal,  few-whorled.  Siphuncle  central  or 
sub-central. 

In  the  recent  nautili,  the  shell  is  smooth,  but  in  many  fossil 
species  it  is  corrugated,  like  the  patent  iron-roofing,  so  remark- 
able for  its  strength  and  lightness.  (Buckland.)  See  PI.  II., 
Fig.  10. 

The  umbilicus  is  small  or  obsolete  in  the  typical  nautili,  and 
the  whorls  enlarge  rapidly.  In  the  palaeozoic  species,  the 
whorls  increase  slowly,  and  are  sometimes  scarcely  in  contact. 
The  last  air-cell  is  frequently  shallower  in  proportion  than  the 
rest. 

*  By  deep  voateTt  naturalists  and  dredgezs  seldom  mean  mare  than  25.  fathoms,  a 
comparatively  small  depth,  only  found  near  coasts  and  islands.  At  100  fathoms  the 
pressure  exceeds  2651bs.  to  the  square  inch.  Empty  bottles,  securely  corked,  and  sunk 
with  weights  beyond  100  fathoms,  are  always  crushed.  If  filled  with  liquid,  the  cork 
is  driven  in,  and  the  liquid  replaced  by  salt  water ;  and  in  drawing  the  bottle  up  again 
the  cork  is  returned  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  generally  in  a  reversed  position.  (Sir  F« 
Beaufort. ) 

t  Annals  of  Natural  History,  vol.  zix.  1857. 
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JntTnaJ.    In  tlie  re«aiit  mratilus,  Qie  mandible$  are  homj, 

but  calcified  to  a  considerable  extent;  thej  are  snTrounded  by 
a  circular  flesliy  lip,  exteruftl  to  which  are  four  groups  of  labial 
tmtadea,  twelve  or  thiTt«en  iu  each  group ;  they  appear  to  answer 


ng.so. 


to  the  huical  membrane  of  the  oalamary  (Pig.  1).  Beyond  thess^ 
ou  each  aide  of  the  head,  is  a  doubk  series  of  arma,  or  Intickial 
tentacki,  thirty-six  in  number;  the  dorsal  pair  are  expanded, 
and  united  to  form  the  hood,  which  closes  tixe  aperture  of  the 
Bhell,  except  for  a  small  space  ou  each  side,  which  is  filled  b; 
the  second  pair  of  arms.  The  terttaelee  are  lamellated  on  their 
inner  surfkce,  and  are  retractile  within  sheaths,  or  "digits- 
tiona,"  which  correspond  to  the  eight  ordinary  arms  of  the 


lonlrscled:  n.  nidnmentnl 


cnBl  gjAJi^;  c,  cnJ9\  c 


een  in  the  ceiKn.  corered  liy  Ui«  bood 
i^utai;  /t  fanneL;  m,  margin  of  Ilia 
rfuid ;  a,  e,  ^r-ccUs  and  tiphancle ;  i^ 
enul  DTgaoB  are  indicared  by  dotted 
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catile-fisbes ;  their  saperiority  in  number  being  indicative  of  a 
lower  grade  of  organisation.  Besides  these  there  are  four  ocular 
teniadea,  one  behind  and  ono  in  front  of  each  eye ;  they  seem 
to  be  instruments  of  sensation,  and  resemble  the  tentacles  of 
doris  and  aplyaia.  (O-wen.)  On  the  side  of  each  eye  is  a  hollow 
plicated  process,  which  is  not  tentaculiferous.  This  process 
bears  the  external  ears.  The  cavity  leads  to  the  auditory  cap- 
sule, along  a  passage  lined  with  a  glandular  membrane.  The 
reBpiTutory  funnel  is  formed  by  the  folding  of  a  very  thick 
muscular  lobe,  which  is  prolonged  laterally  on  each  side  of  the 
head,  with  its  free  edge  directed  backwards  into  the  branchial 
cavity ;  behind  the  hood  it  is  directed  forwards,  forming  a  lobe 
which  lies  against  the  black-stained  spire  of  the  shell  (Fig.  60  «).* 
Inside  the  funnel  is  a  valve-like  fold  (Fig.  61  «).  The  margin 
of  the  mantle  is  entire,  and  extends  as  far  as  the  edge  of  tho 
shell :  its  substance  is  firm  and  muscular  as  far  back  as  the 
line  of  the  shell-muscles  and  homy  girdle,  beyond  which  it  is 
thin  and  transparent.  The  sTidl-muscles  are  united  by  a  narrow 
tract  across  the  hollow  occupied  by  the  involute  spire  of  tho 
shell :  and  are  thus  rendered  horse-shoe  shaped.  The  aiphuncle 
is  vascular ;  it  opens  into  the  cavity  containing  the  heart  {peri- 
cardium) y  and  is  most  probably  filled  with  fluid  from  that 
cavity    (Owen). 

Eespecting  the  habits  of  the  nautilus  very  little  is  known : 
the  specimen  dissected  by  Professor  Owen  had  its  crop  filled 
with  fi^tigments  of  a  small  crab,  and  its  mandibles  seem  well 
adapted  for  breaking  shells.  The  statement  that  it  visits 
the  surface  of  the  sea  of  its  own  accord  is,  at  present,  uncon- 
firmed on  observation,  although  the  ^ir-cells  would  doubtless 
enable  the  animal  to  rise  by  a  very  small  amount  of  muscular 
exertion. 

Professor  Owen  gives  the  following  passage,  from  the  old 
Dutch  naturalist,  Bumphius,  who  wrote,  in  1705,  an  account  of 
the  rarities  of  Amboyna.  **  When  the  nautilus  floats  on  the 
water,  he  puts  out  his  head  and  all  his  tentacles,  and  spreads 
them  upon  the  water,  with  the  poop  of  the  shell  above  water ; 

*  The  funnel  is  considered  to  be  the  homolo^e  of  the  foot  of  the  gasteropoda  by  Lov^n, 
a  conclusion  with  which  we  cannot  agree.  The  cephalopoda  ought  to  be  compared  with 
the  larval  gasteropods,  in  which  the  foot  only  serves  to  support  an  operculum ;  or  with 
the  floating  tribes  in  which  the  foot  is  obsolete,  or  serves  only  to  secrete  a  nidamental 
raft  (ianthina).  However,  on  examining  the  nautilua  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  finding  that  the  funnel  was  only  part  of  a  muscular  collar,  which  extends  all  round 
the  neck  of  the  animal,  we  could  not  avoid  noticing  its  resemblance  to  the  siphonal 
lappets  of  paludina,  and  to  that  series  of  lappets  (including  the  opercuii^crovA  VAi^ 
wnich  surrounds  the  trochus  (Fig.  114). 
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bnt  at  the  bottooi  he  oreeps  in  (be  reveise  podtioa,  vidt  his 
boat  above  him,  and  with  his  head  and  tentacles  upon  the 
ground,  making  a  tolerably  quick  progress.  He  keeps  hiioBelf 
chiefly  upon  the  ground,  creeping  also  sometiinea  into  the  neta 
of  the  fishermen ;  but  after  a  storm,  as  the  'weather  becomes 
calm,  they  are  seen  in  troops,  floating  on  the  water,  ieiny  driven 
t^hy  tti4  agitatiim  of  the  uiava.  This  sailing,  however,  is  not  of 
long  continuance ;  for  having  token  in  all  their  tentacles,  they 
upset  their  boat,  and  so  return  to  the  bottom." 


Dittribulion,  3  or  4  species.  Chinese  seas,  Indian  Ocean, 
Persian  Gulf. 

Fostil,  about  18S  epeoiea.  In  all  strata.  South  and  North 
America  (Chili),    Europe.    S.  India. 

There  are  two  types  of  ornamentation  in  nautili — the  smooth 
and  the  longitudinally  striated;  the  latter  are  almost  exclu- 
Bively  oolitic,  and  at  present  only  1  species  is  known  in  Indian 
cretaceous  rocks ;  the  smooth  type  is  almost  exclusively  cre- 
taceous, and  is  abundantly  represented  in  India.    D'Orbigny 

■  Ideal  npresenUtlm  ol  the  nintQiig,  when  eipudeil,  bf  FmfHia  Ltntn,  who 
appean  to  have  tekta  the  detilli  From  H.  Vklendennea^  HemDir  In  the  ^rc^ipa  du 
Jfiuann,  iDl.  ii.,  p.  2ST.  *.  hood;  i.  ^phon.  It  !•  jut  poHlble  Itut  when  the 
DBntUui  {Eanei  From  1I4  iheU.  tbe  gu  cootained  In  the  lut,  Incanpielfi.  Air-chuubtf 
av  expand;  but  ihif  cmild  not  hsp^s  aailaru]rgrMlpnMan  of  water. 
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has  taken  advantage  of  these  characters  for  dividing  the  nautili 
into  three  groups,  viz.,  1.  Loevigati.  Nautili  with  smooth  shells 
ranging  from  the  Permian  epoch  to  the  present  time ;  2.  Eadiati, 
Shells  ornamented  with  transverse  ribs,  mainly  cretaceous; 
and  3.  Striati,  Shells  ornamented  with  longitudinal  striae. 
These  are  confined  to  the  oolite  in  Europe.  In  India  a  few 
species  occur  in  the  lower  chalk, 

Suh-genua,    Aturia  (Bronn).  =  Megasiphonia,  D'Orb. 

TypCy  N.  zic-zac,  Sby.  PI.  II.,  Pig.  12,  London  Clay, 
Highgate. 

Shelly  sutures  with  a  deep  lateral  lobe ;  siphuncle  nearly 
internal,  large,  continuous,  resembling  a  succession  of  funnels. 

Fossil,  4  species.    Eocone ;  North  America,  Europe,  India* 

Suh-genus  9  Discites,  McCoy.  Whorls  all  exposed ;  the  last 
chamber  sometimes  produced. 

Fossil,  5  species.    Lower  Silurian. — Carb.  limestone. 

TemnocheiliLS,  McCoy.  Pounded  on  the  carinated  species  of 
the  carb.  limestone,  of  which  5  are  known. 

Cryptoceras,  D'Orb.  Ascocoras,  Barr.  Founded  on  N.  dor- 
salis,  Phil.,  and  one  other  species,  in  which  the  siphuncle  is 
nearly  external. 

Fossil,  16  species.    Upper  Silurian — Carb. 

LiTUlTES,  Breynius. 

Etymology,  lituus,  a  trumpet. 

Synonyms,  Hortolus,  Montf.  (whorls  separate).  Trocholites, 
Conrad. 

Example,  L.  convolvans,  Schl.     L.  lituus,  Hisinger. 

Shell,  discoidal ;  whorls  close  or  separate  ;  last  chamber  pro- 
duced in  a  straight  line  ;  siphuncle  central  or  sub-central. 

Fossil,  18  species.     Silurian ;  North  America,  Europe. 

Tbochoceras,  Barrande,  1848. 

Example,  T.  trochoides,  Bar. 

Shell  nautiloid,  spiral,  depressed. 

Fossil,  44  species.     Upper  Silurian ;  Bohemia. 

Some  of  the  species  are  nearly  flat,  and,  having  the  last 
chamber  produced,  would  formerly*  have  been  considered 
Lituites. 
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Fig.  52.  Clymenia  striata^  Munst.*  Fig.  53.  C.  linearis^  Munst. 

Olymenia,  Munster,  1882. 

Etymology i  Clymene^  a  sea-nympli. 

Synonyms^  Endosiphonites,  Ansted.     Sub-clymenia,  D'Orb. 

Example,  C.  striata,  PL  II.,  Eig.  16  (Mus.  Tennant). 

Shell  discoidal;  septa  simple  or  slightly  lobed;  siphancle 
internal. 

Fossil,  45  species.  Upper  Silurian — ^Mount.  Limestone. 
North  America,  Europe. 

"Family  U, — OBTHOCERATrD-as. 

STiell  straight,  curved,  or  discoidal ;^  body  chamber  small; 
aperture  contracted,  sometimes  extremely  narrow  (Eigs.  48, 
49) ;  siphuncle  complicated. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  cephalopods  of  this  family  were 
not  able  to  withdraw  themselves  completely  into  their  shells, 
like  the  pearly  nautilus ;  this  was  certainly  the  case  with  some 
of  them,  as  M.  Barrande  has  stated,  for  the  siphonal  aperture 
is  almost  isolated  from  the  cephalic  opening.  The  shell  appears 
to  have  been  often  less  calcified,  but  connected  with  more 
vascular  parts  than  in  the  nautilus ;  and  the  siphuncle  often 
attains  an  enormous  development.  In  all  this,  there  is  nothing 
to  suggest  a  doubt  of  their  being  tetrabranchiate ;  and  the  chevron- 
shaped  coloured  bands  preserved  on  the  orthoceras  anguUferu8,\ 
sufficiently  prove  that  the  shell  was  essentially  external. 

Orthoceeas,  Breyn. 

Etymology,  orthos,  straight,  and  ceras,  a  horn. 

Synonyms,  Cycloceras,  McCoy.  Gonioceras,  Hall. J  Oonoceras, 
Brcnn. 

Example,  0.  Ludense  (diagram  of  a  longitudinal  section) 
PL  n.,  Eig.  14. 

Shell  straight;  siphuncle  central;  aperture  sometimes  con- 
tracted. 

Fossil,  240  species.  Lower  Silurian — Lias ;  North  America, 
Australia,  and  Europe. 

*  Figs.  52, 53.  Sutures  of  two  species  of  Clymenia  from  Fbillips'  PaL  Fos.,  Devon- 
shire, t  Figured  by  D*ArchIac  and  Vemeuil,  Gec^  Trans. 

X  Iheca  and  Tentaculites  are  provuionally  j^aced  with  the  Pteropoda :  they  pro> 
baUjr  belong  here. 
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The  orthocerata  are  the  meet  abaudant  and  wide-epiead  ahellH 
c^  tha  old  rocke,  and  attained  a  latter  size  Ulan  any  otlier  fosail 
sheU.  A  iragmeiit  of  an  ortboceiae,  in  the  collection  of  Ur. 
Tate  of  Alnwick,  is  a  yard  long,  and  1  foot  in  diameter,  its 
original  length  must  have  been.  6  feet.  Other  species,  2  feet  in 
length,  are  only  1  inch  in  diameter  at  the  aperture, 

Sub-genut.  1.  Camerocenu,  Conrad  (^  meliaand  thora^ooerae, 
rischer  P). 

Sipbunde  lateral,  BometimeB  very  large  {timpU  ?). 

Casts  of  tliese  large  siphuncles  vere  called  hydites  by  Eichwald. 

27  apecieB.  Lower  Silurian — Trias  P  North  America  and 
Europe. 


2.  ActiniKxrag  (Bronn),  Stokes.  Siphuncle  very  large,  in- 
flated between  the  chambers,  and  connected  vitii  a  slender 
central  tube  by  radiating  plates.  6  epecies.  XiOwer  Silurian — 
Carb. ;  North  America,  Bjltio,  and  Brit. 

3.  OwiDcfTog,  Stokes,  Siphuncular  beads  constricted  in  the 
middle  (making  the  eepta  appear  as  if  united  to  the  centre  of 
each).  3  species.  Lower  Silurian — Devon ;  North  America. 
This  Bub-genuB  very  much  resembles,  if  it  is  not  identical  with, 
the  last  mentioned. 

4.  Huronia,  Stokes.  Shell  extremely  thin,  membranous  or 
homy?  Siphimole  very  large,  central,  the  upper  part  of  eatih 
joint  inflated,  connected  with  a  small  central  tube  by  radiating 
plates.    3  species.    Lower  Silurian.    Drununond  Island,  Lake 

Numerous  examples  of  this  curious  fossil  were  collected  by  Dr. 
Bigsby  (in  1822),  and  by  the  officers  of  the  regiments  formerly 

*  Fig.  GL  jicf  iiuKflvu  JticWibmi,  SUkM.  Like  Wlnlpeg.  (Dingrsffl  ndiKed  f) 
Hg-W.    fnuMroI  ^i^^fJd^  SMkei.   DrumiiuudllUiul.    (From  Ur.  Slaked  fac«r. 
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stationed  on  Drummond  Island.  Specimens  hare  also  been 
brougiit  home  by  the  officers  of  many  of  the  Arctic  expedihona. 
But  with  the  exception  of  one  formerly  in 


Fig.  66.  Jlurmia  vaie^alu  • 

Lieutenant  Gibson,  and  another  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Stokes, 
lie  siphunole  only  is  preaerved,  and  not  a  truce  remains  of  septa 
or  shell  wall.  Some  of  those  seen  by  Dr.  Bigsby  in  the  lime- 
etone  cliffs  were  6  feet  in  length. 

5.  Endoceras,  Hall  (Conotubularia,  Trooit).  Shell  extremely 
elongated,  cylindrical.  Siphuncle  very  large,  cylindrical,  lateral ; 
Qiickened  internally  by  repeated  layers  o£  shell,  or  partitioned 
off  by  funnel-shaped  diaphragms.  12  species.  Lower  Silurian, 
New  York. 

Shell  perforated  by  two  distinct  siphundes  f  O.  biaipho- 
natum  Sby,  Caradoc  sandstone,  Brit. 

"  Orthocerata  with  two  aiphuncles  have  been  observed,  but 
there  has  always  appeared  something  doubtful  about  them. 
In  the  present  instance,  however,  this  stmcture  cannot  be 
questioned."     (J.  Sowerby.) 

Small  orthocerata  of  various  species  are  frequently  found  in 
the  body  chamber  and  open  siphuncle  of  large  epeoimens.t  The 
tndoceraa  gemftliparunt  and  protei/orme  of  Hall,  appear  to  bo 
examples  of  this  kind. 

6.  Tntoceras=Diphara»,  Salter.     The  shell  is  supposed  to 

■  Ffg.  SK.  HxTonia  vertibTalit.  Stokn.    a  (rom  a  (pedmen  In  ihe  Bridah  Miuettm 
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have  Fesembled  Oonitxenu,  and  the  ezt«mBl  tabs  to  be  a  ample 
OKvity,  formed  by  the  approxiins.td<>n  of  the  lateral  angles. 

DiMMOrus  (amoideus)  Hall,  18S2.  Pal.  Nev  York.  This 
foaail  appears  to  be  a  siphnncle  similar  to  those  fi^ir^d  by  Dr. 
BigBb7iiil824(Oaol.TTB.  I.,  Fl.  30,  f.  6),  andwhinh  hare  been 
oorrectiy  referred  to  the  orthocerala  by  Qoeustedt. 

OOMFHOCESAS,  J.  Sby.      1839. 

E'l/rruihi !/,  goTiphoty  &  ctab;  and  eflvi*,  a  horn. 
Byaonyn.i,  Apioceras  (Fiseher).    Poteriooeraa  (McCoy). 
Tyir,  Q.  pyTiforme^  Sby.,  Fig.  6%  and  6.  Bohemidun,  Bu, 
Fig.  47. 


Fig.  6J.  Etincaiu.'  Fig  69    ComphxtTia  | 

Shell,  fViaiform  or  globular,  with  a  tapenng  apo^ ,  aperturs 

contracted  in  Uie  middle ;  siphuncle  moniliform,  bu)  -central. 
Dhtriiutifm,   27   apeciea.      Lower    Silunan — Curb        North 

America,  Europe,  Brit.     Barrande  figures  70  species  in  Tol.  II. 

of  hia  "  SyBt^me  Silurien,"  1863, nearly  all  of  which  are  believed 

Okcoceeas,  Hall. 
Eft/mology,  oncoi,  a  protuberance.  , 

Tyjie,  0.  coustrictum,  Hall.    Trenton  limestone. 

•  tiB-  n.  Diogri™  nf  an  fmJ.c^nj  {iflcr  HsU).  a,  eheU-wiU;  J,  w»ll  of  ilphmiclB ' 

t  Fig.  68.  Cmtflaicina  ]iyf[fiirmt.   J-  Luaii™rH>i*,M«ktre«  IliQ,S«iiteAAia*. 
(FnimMiiRlilioa'sfiiluiuDfi^  reduced  f)  i,  budeA  nvtauu^. 
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8htU,  like  a  omred  gomphoceraa  ;  eiplianole  eztemal. 
I>utribviwn,  3  speciaa.    Silurian,  New  York. 


Etymotu^,  phragmoa,  a  partition,  and  eerai,  a  horn. 

Tffpe,  P.  veiitrioosuin  (Stainingor  specieB),  PI.  11.,  Pig.  la. 

BIkII  curved,  laterally  oomprBBsed ;  op«ri«r«  contracted  in  the 
middle ;  tiphuneU,  Tentral,  radiated.  Example,  P.  callistoma, 
Bar.,  Fig.  48. 

Dittribviion,  W  speciee.  Lower  Silurian — Oarh. ;  Brit., 
Germany. 

Oybtodbras,  Goldf.,  1832. 

Etymology,  curfew,  curved,  cerat,  horn. 

SyTMnyrat,  Campulites,  Desh.,  1832  (including*  gytocerae). 
Aploceras,  D'Orbigny,  Campylocerasandtiigonoceras,  McCoy. 
C^oceras,  D'Orbigny. 

Example,  0.  hyhridum,  VtJbortlii,  andBeaimianti(Barraiide). 

BhtU  curved ;  eiphuiicle  small,  intomal,  or  sub-central. 

Eowil,  84  speoies.  Lower  Silurian— Garb. ;  N'ottli  and  South 
America  and  Ihirope, 


Otbooeras,  Ueyer,  1829. 
Etymology,  gyro*,  a  circle,  and  arat. 
Synonym,  Nautilocoraa,  D'Orbigny. 
Example,  G.  eifeliense,  D'Arch.  (PI.  H,,  Pig.  13).   Devonian; 

Eifel. 
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Shdl  nautiloid ;  whorls  separate ;  siphtincle  exoentric,  radiated. 
jPoMi7,  17  species.    Upper  Siluiian. — Trias  P    North  America 
and  Europe. 

Thobacooeras,  Fischer,  1844. 

Synonym,  Melia,  Pischer  (not  L.). 

Type,  T.  vestitum. 

Shell  straight,  elongated,  conical,  with  a  small  lateral  straight 
siphuncle. 

FosHl,  20  species.  Lower  Silurian — Garb.  United  States 
and  Europe. 

NOTHOOEBAS,  Barrando,  1856. 

SJidl  nautiloid,  slightly  inycdmte ;  septa  slightly  arched,  with- 
out lobes. 
Fomlf  1  species.    Upper  Silurian. 

Family  HI. — ^AMMONinDiB. 

Shdl,  Body-chamber  elongated ;  aperture  guarded  by  processes, 
and  closed  by  an  operculum ;  sutures  angulated,  or  lobed  and 
foliated ;  siphuncle  external  (dorsal,  as  regards  the  shell). 

The  shell  of  the  ammonitidce  has  essentially  the  same  structure 
as  that  of  the  nautilus.  It  consists  of  an  external  porcellanous* 
layer,  formed  by  the  collar  of  the  mantle  only  and  of  an  internal 
nacreous  lining,  deposited  by  the  whole  extent  of  its  visceral 
surface.  There  is  an  ammonite  in  the  British  Museum,  evidently 
broken  and  repaired  during  the  life  of  the  animal,  t  which  shows 
that  the  shell  was  deposited  from  within.  In  some  species  of 
ammonites  the  collar  of  the  mantle  forms  prominent  spines  on 
the  shell,  which  are  too  deep  for  the  visceral  mantle  to  enter ; 
they  are  therefore  partitioned  off  {as  in.  A,  armaius.  Lias)  &om 
the  body  whorl  and  air  cells,  and  not  exhibited  in  casts. 

The  baculites  and  ammonites  of  the  section  cristati  acquire, 
when  adult,  a  process  projecting  from  the  outer  margin  of  their 
shell.  Certain  other  ammonites  (the  omati,  coronati,  &c.)  form 
two  lateral  processes  before  they  cease  to  grow  (PI.  III.,  Fig.  5). 
As  these  processes  are  often  developed  in  very  small  specimens, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  they  are  formed  repeatedly  in  the  life 
of  the  animal  (at  each  periodic  rest)  and  are  again  removed  when 
growth  recommences.  These  small  specimens,  however,  may 
be  only  dwarfs.  In  one  ammonite,  from  the  inferior  oolite  of 
Normandy,  the  ends  of  these  lateral  processes  meet,  **  forming 

*  Its  microscopic  structure  has  not  been  satisfactorily  examined;  "exniUiMFst  ^^^e^9/(»k 
detected  a  punctate  structure  in  one  species. 
t  A.  terpaUimu,  Schtoth,  U.  Lias,  WeUingboto.    iLe^.  K."^  •  QtrA*.*»3a., 

x2 
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an  aroli  over  tlie  aperture  and  diTidiiig  'it  into  two  ontletB,  one 

corresponding  with  that  aboTB  the  hood  of  the  nautilus,  which 
gives  passage  to  the  dorsal  fold  of  the  mantle ;  the  other  with 
that  below  the  hood,  whence  issue  the  tentacles,  mouth,  and 
funnel ;  such  a  modification,  we  may  presume,  oould  not  take 
place  before  Hie  termination  of  ttke  growth  of  the  individuiil."* 
(Owen.) 

M.  D'Orbigny  has  figured  eeyeral  examples  of  deformed 
ammonifet,  in  whioh  one  side  of  the  shell  ia  scarcely  developed, 
and  the  keel  is  oonseqnentlj  lateral.  8uch  specimens  probably 
indicate  the  partial  atrophy  of  the  branohisB  on  one  side.  In 
the  British  Museum  there  are  deformed  specimens  of  A.  obtuaus, 
■Knaitheut,  and  tuberculattu. 


GoNUTiTES,  Be  Ho&n. 
Etymology,  gonia  angles,  (should  be  written  gonialites  P). 
Synonym,  aganidu,  D'Orbigny  (not  Mxiati^Aturia  zK-zae). 
ExampUa,  Q.  Henslowi  (Fl.  111.,  Fig.  1),  G.  sphericus  (^iga. 
LO  and  46). 

Shell  discoidal ;  sutures  lobed ;  siphoncle  dorsal. 
Distribution,  137  species.    Upper  Silurian — Trias.    Europe. 

Ehabsoceraa,  Hauer,  I860. 

Shell  straight,    orthoceratoid,  with  bold  sculpture.     S^yta 
with  rounded  lobes. 

Diatribviion,  1  species.     Trias.     Germany. 


amS  eheU-wall  bare 


CIFSAUIPOIIX. 


BAOTBITBa,  Sandberger  (=BteilOC«ras,  D'Orbigny  P). 
BheU  Btraiglit ;  suturea  lobad. 
Type,  B.  BubconiouB,  Sbger, 
Ditlribution,  3  species.    Devonian,  Qermaiif. 

Fig.  «I  .• 

Cebatites,  Db  Haan. 

Type,  0.  nodoKos  (PI.  HI.,  Fig.  2). 

Shttl  discoidal ;  sutures  lobed,  the  lobes  orannlated  (Fig.  61). 

Distrihdion,  29  species.    Devonian — Chalt.    Europe,  India. 

M.  B'Orbign;  desonbea  five  shells  from  the  gault  and  Upper 
greensand  as  aeiratitet ;  hat  many  aiDmonites  have  eqnatly  simple 
Butures,  when  yowng. 


AuMOiriTES,  Bmgniera. 

Etymology,  ammon,  a  name  of  Japiter,  woTsbipped  in  Libya 
under  the  form  of  a  ram.  Tlie  ammonite  is  the  atrnu  ammonu  of 
old  autliors. 

Synonymi,  Orhulitoa,  Lam.     Planulitos,  Montf. 

Shdl  discoidal ;  inner  whorls  more  or  less  concealed ;  septa 
undulated ;  sutures  lobed  and  foliated ;  siphoncle  dorsal. 


W  ludriiiu  (BroB),    Du  b 


IS  dm*]  tabs  polBlI 


"Re.  81.  Snlimnif  , 
hlwjtfdB  tha  Bpertnra. 

T  Ftg.  62.  AjnmonUa  nttTfOut  t^ibij.'\    TKoa  the  IT.  gnpnovA  ift '^vs^cVHh^Nx 
iMbiiiet  of  W.  CniuilngUn,  Eiq.    b,  fronL  rtsu  at  <mt  flt  U>  ^faiOfiou. 
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DUtrtbuUony  about  700  species.  Trias — Chalk.  Coast  of 
Chili  (D'Orbigny),  Santa  Fl  de  Bogota  (Hopkins),  New  Jersey, 
Europe,  South  India,  and  New  Zealand. 

In  this,  as  in  almost  every  case,  the  figures  represent  the 
number  of  species  which  have  been  described,  and  which  gene- 
rally pass  current  as  species.  It  is  very  probable  that  when  all 
the  forms  have  been  thoroughly  examined  many  may  turn  out 
to  be  nothing  more  than  yariations  of  the  same  species,  due  to 
differences  of  age,  &c.  Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Seeley,  the  -4m- 
monitca  splendens  from  the  greensand  of  Cambridge,  comprises 
not  only  the  form  so-named,  but  fourteen  others  occurring  in 
the  same  bed,  and  which  have  received  distinctive  specific  names ; 
A.  planulatus  is  made  up  of  five  so-called  species.  Looked  at 
from  this  point  of  view  the  700  would  be  replaced  by  a  much 
smaller  number. 

Captain  Alexander  Gerard  discovered  ammonites  similar  to 
our  L.  oolitic  species,  in  the  high  passes  of  the  Himalaya,  16,200 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Section  A.    Back  with  an  entire  ked, 

1.  Jrietes,  L.  oolites,  A.  bifrons  (PI.  m.,  Fig.  6),  bisul- 

catus  (PI.  m.,  Fig.  7). 

2.  FaXciferif  L.  oolites,  A.  seipentmus,  radians,  hecticus. 

3.  Criatati,  cretaceous,  A.  cristatus,  rostratus  (Fig.  62), 

varians. 

B.    Back  crenated, 

4.  AmaltTiei,  ool.  A.  amaltheus,  cordatus,  excavatus. 

5.  Bothomagenses,  cret.  A.  rothomagensis,  from  Bothoma^ 

gum,  B^uen  (PI.  m..  Fig.  4). 


6.  Died, 


7.  Dentati, 


C.    Ba>ck  sharp, 
oolitic,        A.  discus,  clypeiformis. 

D.    Back  channelled. 
I  cret.  A.  dentatus,  lautns. 


(ool. 


A.  Parkinsoni,  angulifdrus. 


8.  Armati, 

9.  Capricomi, 
10.  Omati, 


E.    Back  squared, 

L.  ool.        A.  armatus,  athletus,  perarmatos. 
L.  ool.        A.  capricomus,  planicostatus. 
ool.  A.  Duncani,  spinosus  (PI.  HI., 

Fig.  6). 


11.  Heterophi/lli, 

12.  Zigati, 
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F.    Back  rtmnd,  eonetas. 
L.  ooL        A.  heteropliyllas  (Fig.  41). 
cret  A.  planulatuB  (PL  HI.,  Fig.  3]. 


F5e.w. 


13.  AmadaH,  ool.  A.  nnimlatna,  biplex,  gignntenfl. 

14.  Coronati,  ooL  A.  coroaatuB  (Pig.  63),  sublsBTia. 

15.  fimbriali,         ool.  A.  fimbriatus,  liuoatue,  hircinua. 

16.  Caisiani,  36  Bpeciea  of  verf  variable  fbnn,  and  remarkable 
for  tlie  number  and  oomplexily  of  ibair  lobes.  Trias,  Austrian 
Alps. 


FlB.«4.t 

Example*,  A.  Majdmiliani  (Fig.  64),  A.  Uettemidiii. 

CiuocEiLAfl,  Leveille. 
Etymology,  knot,  a  ram,  and  eeroM,  a  horn. 
Synonym,  Tiopceum,  Sby. 

ExampU,  C.  criBtatmn,  D'OrhJgny  (PL  IH.,  Fig.  8). 
Bhdl  diecoidal ;  whorls  separate. 

Dittrtbution,  13  species.  Xeocomias  —  Upper  gteenaoni. 
Britain,  Fnoice. 

*  ¥ig,  6S.  PnfUa  ff  AmmoKtla  ^coronatvt  (Bn^.)-  (Bs^nnd  \  tram  B^OrUgnj.) 
KcUowsy  Bock,  FHDoe.  tf/,donaI  lob*;  ((.dmal  wMIm;  TkWenl  lota*;  i'^, 
tucral  uddla ;  »uM»My  ud  notnl  Mhi.    The  mimlMr  of  icmmmt  Mwi  IncnuM 
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ToxooEEAS,  D*Orbigny. 

Etymology t  taxon,  a  bow,  ceraa,  a  horn. 
Example,  T.  annulare,  D*Orbigny  (PL  m.,  Fig.  12). 
S?iell  bow-shaped ;  like  an  ammonite  uncoiled. 
DiatribtUiofit  20  species.    Neocomian,    Between  this  and  crto- 
ceras  and  ancyloceraa  there  are  numerous  intermediate  forms. 

Anoylooeeas,  D'Orbigny. 

Etymology f  ancuhs,  incurved. 

Synonym,  Anisoceras,  Pictet. 

Example,  A.  spinigerum  (PI.  HI.,  Fig.  10). 

Shell  at  first  discoidal,  with  separate  whorls ;  afterwards  pro- 
duced at  a  tangent  and  bent  back  again,  like  a  hook  or  crosier.  - 

Distribution,  3S  QpQciea,  Inferior  oolite— chalk.  South  America 
(Ohili  and  Bogota),  Europe. 

SoAPHiTES,  Parkinson. 

Etymology,  scaphe,  a  boat. 
Example,  S.  equalis  (PI.  IH.,  Fig.  9). 

Shell  at  first  discoidal,  with  close  whorls;  last  chamber  detached 
and  recurved. 
Distribution,  19  species.    Oolite — Chalk.    Europe,  India. 

HELICOCERA.S,  D'Orbigny. 

Etymology,  helix  {helicos),  a  spiral,  and  ceras,  a  horn. 

Example,  H.  rotundum,  Sby.  species  (PL  m..  Fig.  11 — 
diagram). 

Shell  spiral,  sinistral ;  whorls  separate. 

Distribution,  11  species.  Inferior  oolite? — Chalk.  Europe, 
India. 

TUKBIIJTES,  Lam. 

Etymology,  turris,  a  tower,  and  lithos,  a  stone. 

Shell  spiral,  sinistral ;  aperture  often  irregular. 

Distribution,  37  species.    Quult — Chalk.    Europe. 

The  turrilite  was  perhaps  dibranchiate  by  the  atrophy  of  the 
respiratory  organs  of  one  side.  M.  D*Orbigny  includes  in  this 
genus  particular  specimens  of  certain  Lia^  ammonites  which  are 
very  slightly  unsymmetrical ;  the  same  species  occur  with  both 
sides  alike.  He  also  makes  a  genus  {Jieteroceras)  of  two  tnrrilites, 
in  which  the  last  chamber  is  somewhat  produced  and  recurved. 
T,  reflexus  (Quenstedt,  T.  20,  Fig.  16)  has  its  apex  inflected  and 
concealed. 
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Ha»itbb,  ParkiQeon. 

Etymology,  liamiit,  a.  hook. 

Example.  H.  ftttenuatua  (PI.  HI.,  Fig.  16). 

Shell  hook-shaped,  or  bent  upon  itself  more  than  once,  th<i 
oonrses  separate. 

Ditlribuiion,  58  speclea.  Neooomian — Chalk.  South  America 
(Tierra  del  Fuego),  Europe,  India. 


Tho  inner  courses  of  this  shell  probably  break  away,  or  are 
"decollatod,"  in  the  progress  of  ita  growth.  (Forbes.)  M. 
S'Orbigny  has  proposed  a  new  genua,  hamulina,  for  the  twenty 
neocomian  spocios. 

PiTcnocEEAa,  D'Orbigny. 

Etymology,  ptyche,  a  fold. 

Example,  P.  emerioianum,  D'Orbigny  (PI.  HI.,  Fig.  U). 

Shell  bent  once  upon  itaelf ;  the  two  straight  portions  in 
contact. 

Distribution,  8  iipecies.    Neocomian — Chalk.    Britain,  France, 

Bacttlites,  Lamarck. 

Etymology,  haevlui,  a  staff.- 

Example,  B.  ancepe  (PI.  III.,  Fig.  13). 

Shell  straight,  elongated ;  aperture  guarded  by  a  dorsal  process. 

Distribution,  17  species.  Neocomian — Chalk.  Europe,  South 
America  (Chili),  India. 

Baculina,  D'Orbigny,  2  species.  B.  Boayana.  Neocomian. 
Prance.     Sutures  not  foliated. 


KAinrix  or  thx  uolluku. 


CLASS  II.— GASTEROPODA. 

The  gaBtecopoda,  including  land-snails,  sea-snails,  wLelks, 
limpets,  and  the  like,  are  the  types  of  the  molltucaj  that  is  to 
aay,  they  present  all  the  leading  features  of  moUuscooa  OTganisa- 
tion  in  the  most  prominent  degree,  and  moke  less  approach  to 
the  appearance  and  condition  of  fishes  than  the  cephalopods,  and 
lea^to  the  crustaceans  and  zoophytes  than  tiie  hiyalres. 

Their  ordinary  and  oharaoteristdo  mode  of  locomotion  is 
esemplifiod  by  the  common  garden-snail,  vhich  creeps  by  the 
successive  expansion  and  contraction  of  its  broad  muscular  foot. 
These  muscular  mOTements  may  be  seen  following  each  other  in 
rapid  iraTes  Then  a  snail  is  climbing  a  pone  of  gloas. 

The  nudeoiranaht  are  "  aberrant"  gastaropods,  having  the 
foot  thin  and  vertical ;  they  swim  near  tho  surfaoe  of  tie  sea  in 
a  reversed  position,  or  adhere  to  floating  sea- weed. 


Fig.M.  A 


The  gastoropods  are  nearly  all  upsjTnmetrical,  the  body  being 
coiled  up  spirally,  and  the  respiratcry  organs  of  the  left  side 
being  usually  atrophied.  In  chiton  and  dmtalium  the  branchim 
and  reproductive  organs  are  repeated  on  each  side. 

A  few  species  of  a/mba,  ZiHomia,  paludiim,  and  helix,  are  vivi- 
parous ;  the  rest  are  oviparous. 

.  "When  first  hatched  the  young  are  always  provided  with  a 
shell,  though  in  many  families  it  becomes  concealed  by  a  fold  of 
the  mantle,  or  it  is  speedily  and  wholly  lost.t 

The  gasteropods  fonn  two  natural  groups ;  one  breathing  air 

■  Fig.  M.  f^arinana  lymbiun.  Eeih.  =  C.  crinUa,  L,  ip.  [»f[«  Bl»inville),  MedH 
terraneaji.  jj, proboBcts;  (,  tenurla  ;  6,  bnuichiB;  i, ahelli  /,  teat;  d,^/^- 
t  M.  Lo'ia  belleret  Hat  Ibe  smtirTo  ihell  ot  0am'-        '    '  "      ' 
they  acquire  ■  locomo^Ta  tax. 
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((>uimoni/'era),flieothet water (iromcAt/era).  The water-breatiierB 
have  at  first  a  small  nautiioid  shell,  capable  of  concealing  them 
entirely,  and  doeed  by  an  opewtnlum.  Instead  of  creeping,  tbey 
awim  with  a  pair  of  ciliated  &ds  springing  from  the  sides  of  the 
1  ead ;  and  by  (Jub  means  are  often  more  widely 
diaper  ed  than  we  should  be  led  to  expect  from 
ttieir  adult  habits;  thns  some  sedentary  species 
of  calgptraa  and  chiton  have  a  greater  range 
Uian  the  "paper-sailor,"  or  the  erer-diiftiug  / 

At  this  stage,  which  may  fairly  be  compared   > 
with  the  larval  condition  of  insects,  there  ii 
scarcely  any  difference  between  the  young  of 
eolit  and  aplysia,  or  bacdnum  and  vermetaa.    (M.  Edwards.) 

The  derelopment  of  the  branchifeiouH  gastavpods  may  be 
observed  with  mnch  facility  in  the  common  riTer-snails  (poZii- 
dina);  whichareviTiparous,  and  whoaooviductB  in  early  summer 
contain  young  in  all  stages  of  growth,  some  being  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter. 


Embryos  Bcsrcely  Tisiblo  to  the  naked  eye  haye  a  well-formed 
shell,  ornamented  with  epidermal  fringes ;  a  foot  and  operculum; 
and  the  head  has  long  delicate  tentacula,  and  very  distinct  black 
eyes. 

The  development  of  tiie  pulmoniferong  embryo  b  best  seen  in 
the  transparent  eggs  of  the  fresh-water  limneids ;  these  are  not 
hatched  until  the  young  have  passed  the  larval  condition,  and 
their  ciliated  head-lobee  (or  veil)  are  superseded  by  the  creeping 
disk,  or  foot. 

*  ng.  ST.  FryoT  fiUu  (from  iUet  wii]  Hucock).  a,  llic  openniliira;  On  orisinil 
1*  not  iMigtr  Uuui  Uu  leiui  e. 
t  Tig.  W.  Ihbatina  varipara.  L.  (orlglail) ;  th«  Intcnul  otguu  in  npn«iit«d  » 

r%hl>ld»  vtOtt  Uodj  irbwl;  Ow  gill  i>  leen  <n  tti»  WU^  ml  VsuftMi  ■auaa'^a 
tcnniiisljai  d/  the  ailiaeatarif  ctaaL    Surey  Dgckb,Janc«VWl. 
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The  deyelopment  of  the  air-breathers  goes  on -within  the  shell, 
and  has  been  traced  by  Yan  Beneden,  Gegenbaur,  and  others 
in  Limax,  Veronicella,  Vitrina,  Bulimns,  and  Helix. 

The  shell  of  the  gasteropoda  is  usually  spiral^  and  nniyalve ; 
more  rarely  tubular^  or  conical,  and  in  one  genus  it  is  mulUvodve, 
The  following  are  its  principal  modifications : — 

A.  Regularly  spiral, 

a,  elongated  or  turreted ;  terehra^  turritella, 
h,  cylindrical ;  megaapiraf  pupa, 

c.  short;  huccinum, 

d.  globular ;  natica,  helix, 

e.  depressed;  solarium, 

f.  discoidal ;  planorbis, 

g.  convolute ;  aperture  as  long  as  the  shell ;  cypruea^  bulla, 
h.  fusiform;  tapering  to  each  end,  lllsie/usus, 

i,  trochiform ;  conical,  -with  a  flat  base,  like  trochus, 
h,  turbinated ;  conical,  with  a  round  base,  like  turbo, 
I,  few-whorled  ;  Helix  hcemastoma,     PI.  XII.,  Fig.  1. 
m.  many-whorled ;  Helix  polygyrata,    PI.  XII.,  Fig.  2. 
n,  ear-shaped;  haliotis, 

B.  Irregularly  spiral ;  siliquaria,  vermetus, 
0.  Tubular;  dentalium. 

D.  Shield-shaped ;  umbrella^  parmophorus* 

E.  Boat-shaped;  navicella, 

F.  Conical  or  limpet-shaped ;  patella, 
Q,  Multivalve  and  imbricated ;  chiton. 

The  only  symmetrical  shells  are  those  of  carinaria,  atlania, 
dentalium,  and  the  limpets.* 

Nearly  all  the  spiral  shells  are  dextral,  or  right-handed ;  a 
few  are  constantly  sinistral^  like  clausilia  ;  reversed  varieties  of 
many  shells,  both  dextral  and  sinistral,  have  been  met  with. 

The  cavity  of  the  shell  is  a  single  conical  or  spiral  chamber ; 
no  gasteropod  has  a  multilocular  shell  like  the  nautilus,  but 
Sfiirious  chambers  are  formed  by  particular  species,  such  as 
Triton  corrugatus  (Fig.  69),  and  Euomphalus  pentangulatus ;  or 
under  special  circumstances,  as  when  the  upper  part  of  the  spire 
is  destroyed. 

Some  spiral  shells  are  complete  tubes,  with  the  whorls  sepa- 
rate, or  scarcely  in  contact,  as  scalaria,  cyclostoma,  and  valvaia ; 

*  The  curve  of  the  spiral  shells  and  their  opercula  and  also  of  the  Kantilns,  is  a 
logarMmic  spiral;  so  that  to  each  particular  species  may  be  annexed  a  number 
indicating  the  ratio  of  the  geometrical  progression  of  the  dimensions  of  its  whoria 

Jiev.  H.  Moseley,  ♦♦On  geometrical  Forms  of  Turbinated  and  Discoid  Shelis.**-— /%&{. 

^rans.  Lond.  1838,  Pt.  2,  p.  351. 
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but  mow  eommonly  the  inner  side  of  the  epiial  tube  is  fcrmed 
by  the  pre-exieting  whorla  (Fig.  69), 

Tbe  axis  of  the  sboU,  around  which  the  whorls  are  coiled,  ia 
sometimes  open  oi  hollow ;  in  which  case  the  ahell  is  said  to  be 
perforated,  or  umbiHeated  (e.g.  lolan'um).  The  peiforaljon  may 
be  a  mere  chink,  or  fissure  (rima),  ae  in  lacitna ;  or  it  may  bo 
filled  up  bya  shelly  deposit,  as  in  many  notictu.  In  other  shells, 
like  the  triton,  the  whorls  are  closely  coiled,  leaving  only  a 
pillar  of  shell,  or  columella,  in  the  centre :  anrh  sheila  are  mid 
to  be  Anper/orofe. 


suture. 


outer  Up 

.    of  the 

aperture. 


J  anterior  canal. 

FJe.6B.  Section  oI  Bnpind  nninlie.* 

The  open  irf  tiie  shell  presente  important  characters,  ae  it 
was  the  nudeia  oi  part  formed  in  the  egg ;  it  is  sinistral  in 
tb('  pyramiddlidcE,  oblique  and  spiral  in  the  nudeobrancke  and 
emarginula,  and  mammiilated  in  Turhiialla  pj/ram  and  JWm 

The  apex  is  directed  backwards  in  all  except  some  of  Qie 
patellidm,  in  which  it  is  turned  forwards,  over  the  animal's  bead. 


lie  >fire  b*BbMnfanuj(!atA.tai&i<ciV\i 
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In  the  adult  condition  of  some  shells  the  apex  is  always  truncated 
(or  decollated)  as  in  cylindrella  and,  Btdimua  decoUaitis;  in  others 
it  is  only  truncated  when  the  animals  haye  liyed  in  acidulous 
waters  (e.g.  cerithidea  and  ptrena)^  and  specimens  may  be 
obtained  &om  more  fayourable  situations  with  the  points 
perfect. 

The  line  of  channel  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  whorls  is 
termed  the  suture. 

The  last  turn  of  the  shell,  or  hody-wTiorl,  is  usually  very 
capacious ;  in  the  females  of  some  species  the  whorls  enlarge 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  m.aleB  (e.g.  Bucdnum  undatum).  The 
*^  base  "  of  the  shell  is  the  opposite  end  to  the  apex,  and  is 
usually  tbe  front  of  the  aperture. 

The  aperture  is  entire  in  most  of  the  vegetable  feeders  {holes- 
tomata)y  but  notched  or  produced  into  a  canal,  in  the  carnivorous 
families  {siqhonostomata) ;  this  canal,  or  siphon,  is  respiratory  in 
its  office,  and  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
food.  Sometimes  there  is  a  posterior  channel  or  canal,  which 
is  excurrent,  or  anal,  in  its  function  (e.g.  stromhidce  and  ovulum 
volva) ;  it  is  represented  by  the  slit  in  sctssureHa,  the  tube  of 
typhis,  the  perforation  in  Jissurella,  and  the  series  of  holes  in 
haliotis. 

The  margin  of  the  aperture  is  termed  the  peristome ;  sometimes 
it  is  continuous  {cyclostoma),  or  becomes  continuous  in  the  adult 
{carocolla) ;  very  frequently  it  is  **  interrupted,"  the  left  side  of 
the  aperture  being  formed  only  by  the  body-whorl.  The  right 
side  of  the  aperture  is  formed  by  the  outer  lip  {lahrum),  the 
left  side  by  the  inner  or  columeUar  lip  {labium),  or  partly 
by  the  body- whorl  (termed  the  "wall  of  the  aperture,"  by 
PfeiflPer). 

The  outer  lip  is  usually  thin  and  sharp  in  immature  shells,  ajid 
in  some  adults  (e.g.  helicella  and  huHmvlvs) ;  but  more  frequently 
it  is  thickened ;  or  reflected ;  or  curled  inwards  {inflected),  as  in 
cyprcea  ;  or  expanded,  as  in  pteroceras  ;  or  fringed  with  spines,  as 
in  murex.  When  these  fringes  or  expansions  of  the  outer  lip 
are  formed  periodically,  they  are  termed  varices. 

Lines  of  colour,  or  sculpture,  running  from,  the  apex  to  the 
aperture  are  spiral  or  longitudinal,  and  others  which  coincide 
with  the  lines  of  growth  are  **  transverse,"  as  regards  the  whorls; 
but  stripes  of  colour  extending  from  the  apex  across  the  whorls 
are  often  described  as  "longitudinal"  or  "radiating,"  with 
respect  to  the  entire  shell. 

Shells  which  are  always  concealed  by  the  mantle  are  colourless, 
like  h'max  and  parmophorus  ;  and  those  'whick  axe  covered  by  the 
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mantle-lobes  wlien  the  animal  expands,  acquire  a  glazed  or 
enamelled  surface,  like  the  co'wries ;  wlien  the  shell  is  deeply 
immersed  in  the  foot  of  the  animal  it  becomes  partly  glazed,  as 
in  cymha.  In  all  other  shells  there  is  an  epidermis,  although  it 
is  sometimes  yery  thin  and  transparent. 

In  the  interior  of  the  shell  the  mnscular  impression  is  horse- 
shoe shaped,  or  divided  into  two  scars ;  the  horns  of  the  crescent 
are  turned  towards  the  head  of  the  animal. 

The  operciUum  with  which  many  of  the  gasteropods  close  the 
aperture  of  their  shells,  presents  modifications  of  structure  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  sub-genera  as  to  be  worthy  of  particular 
notice.  It  consists  of  a  homy  layer,  sometimes  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  calcareous  matter  on  its  exterior,  and  in  its  mode 
of  growih.  it  presents  some  resemblance  to  the  shell  itself.  Its 
inner  surface  is  marked  by  a  muscular  scar,  whose  lines  bear  no 
relation  to  the  external  lines  of  growth,  and  its  form  is  unlike 
the  muscular  scar  in  the  shell.  It  is  deVeloped  in  the  embryo, 
within  the  egg^  and  the  point  from  which  it  commences  is  termed 
the  nucleus ;  many  of  the  spiral  and  concentric  forms  fit  the 
aperture  of  the  shell  with  accuracy,  the  others  only  close  the 
entrance  partially,  and  in  many  genera,  especially  those  with 
large  apertures  (e.g.  doliunij  casaidariaf  liarpay  navkella),  it  is 
quite  rudimentary  or  obsolete. 


Pig.  70.  F^.  71.  Fig.  72.  F  g.  73.  F  g.  74. 

The  operculum  is  described  as — 

ConcentriCy  when  it  increases  equally  all  round,  and  the  nucleus 
is  central  or  sub-central,  as  in  paludina  and  ampullaria  (PI.  IX., 
Fig.  26). 

Imbricated,  or  lamellar  (Fig.  71),  when  it  grows  only  on  one 
side,  and  the  nucleus  is  marginal,  as  in  purpura,  phwrua,  and 
paludomvs. 

Claw-ahapedf  or  unguiculate  (Fig.  70),  witb  the  nucleus  apical 
or  in  front,  as  in  turhindla  and  faavs ;  it  is  claw-shaped  and 
serrated  in  stromhus  (Fig.  76). 

Spiral,  when  it  grows  only  on  one  edge,  and  reyolyes  as  it 
grows ;  it  is  always  sinistral  in  dextral  shells. 

Faucispiral,  or  few-whorled  (Fig.  1S^,  aamXitUynwi.* 
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8uh-8piraly  or  scarcely  spiral,  in  mdanta  (PL  Yill.,  Pig.  25*). 

Multi spiral y  or  many-whorled  (Fig.  72),  as  in  trochus^  where 
they  sometimes  amount  to  twenty ;  the  number  of  turns  which 
the  operculum  makes  ie  not  determined  by  the  number  of  whorlfl 
in  the  shell,  but  by  the  curvature  of  the  opening,  and  the  neces- 
sity that  the  operculum  should  revolve  fast  enough  to  fit  it 
constantly.  (Moseley.) 

It  is  said  to  be  articulated  when  it  has  a  projection,  as  in  nerita 

(Fig.  74). 

Too  much  importance,  however,  must  not  be  attached  to  this 
very  variable  plate,  as  an  aid  to  classification ;  it  is  present  in 
some  species  of  voluta^  oliva^  conuSy  miira,  and  cancdlaria^  but 
absent  in  others;  it  is  (indifierently)  homy  or  shelly  in  the 
species  of  ampullaria  and  natica  ;  in  paludina  it  is  concentric,  in 
paludomtis  lam^ellar,  in  valvata  spiral ;  in  solarium  and  cerithium, 
it  is  multi spiral  or  paucispiraL 

The  researches  of  Dr.  Loven*  have  led  to  many  attempts  being 
made  to  remodel  the  arrangement  of  the  Gasteropoda  by  the  aid 
of  peculiarities  in  their  dentition .  Whatever  improvements  may 
be  thus  obtained,  it  does  not  appear  desirable  to  introduce  a  new 
terminology  for  divisions  long  since  well  established,  and  already 
over-burdened  with  classical  names,  f 

The  patterns,  or  types  of  lingual  dentition,  are  on  the  whole 
remarkably  constant ;  but  their  systematic  value  is  not  uniform. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  teeth  are  essentially  epithelian 
cellSy  and  like  other  superficial  organs  liable  to  be  modified  in 
accordance  with  the  wants  and  habits  of  the  creatures.  The 
instruments  with  which  animals  obtain  their  food  are  of  all 
others  most  subject  to  these  adaptive  modifications  and  can 
never  form  the  basis  of  a  philosophical  system.  J 

*'  Ofverei^  af  Konpl.  Vetensk.  Akad.  Forhandl.  1847. 

t  The  following  names  were  proposed  by  Troschel  (in  Wiepnan's  Hnnilbuch  der 
Zoologie,  1848)  and  Gray  ^\n.  Nat.  Hist.)  for  the  principal  types  of  Ifng'lV  Awntition : — 

a.  Taenioglossa,  teeth  .3.  1.3;  Littoriua,  Natica,  Triton. 

b.  Toxoglossa,  teeth  1.  0.  1;  Conus,  Terebra? 

c.  Hamiglossa,  teeth  1.  1.  1;  Murex,  Buccinum. 

d.  Rjichiplossa,  tooth  0.  1.  0;  Voluta,  Mitra? 

e.  Gymnoglossa,  teeth  0 ;  Pj-nimidella,  Cancellaria,  SolariumP 
/.  Rhipidoglossa.  teeth  00,  1 .  00 ;  Nerita,  Trochus. 

X  The  carnivorous  opossums  have  teeth  adapted  for  eating  flesh,  but  are  not  on  that 
account  to  be  olassifled  with  the  p]a<:ental  camivora.  The  lingual  teeth*  like  the 
operculum,  usually  liave  a  structure  characteristic  of  tlie  genera  or  sub-genera.  Some- 
times they  have  a  general  uniform  character  throughout  a  whole  family  or  group 
of  families.  In  many  cases  they  present  minute  differences  which  promise  to  be 
valuable  aids  for  distinguishing  closely  allied  species.  For  examine,  Patdla  atidetica 
may  be  distingaished  from  the  common  limpet  {P.  vulgata)  by  its  teeth. 
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Borne  of  Uie  gasteropoda  can  Butrpeml  iJiemselTes  by  glntinotis 
threada,  like  litiopa  and  RUtoa  ^parva,  wliich  anoIuHr  UismBslvas 
to  sea-weede  (Gray),  and  cerithidae  (Fig.  73), 
vhicli  frequently  leaves  its  proper  element, 
and  is  found  liangiog  in  the  air.  (Adame.)  / 
West  India  land-snail  {cydoitoma  tvepaisum) 
also  suspends  itself.  (Guilding.)  The  origin 
of  these  threads  has  not  been  explained ;  but 
Boma  of  the  lima<x4  lower  tlteraselTee  to  the 
ground  by  a  thread  which  is  not  secreted  by 
any  particular  gland,  but  derived  from  tbe 
exudation  over  the  general  aorface  of  the  body, 
(Lister,  D'Orblgny.) 

The  division  of  this  extensive  olass  into 
orders  and  tamilies  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  many  natoralists,  and  a  variety  of  methods 
have  been  proposed.  Cuvier's  classification  was  me-  t& 

the  first  that  possessed  much  merit,  and  several  of  his  orders 
have  since  been  united  with  advantage. 

System  of  Cuvier.  System  now  adopted. 

Glass.    Oastebopoda. 
Order  1.  Fectinibranchiata'i 

i.  S^kwSkta  [  °^-  Proiolmnchiata,  M.  Edw. 

4.  Tubulibianchiata  / 
C.  Pulmonata  Ord.  Pidmoni/era. 

6.  Tectibranchiata  \ 

T.  Inferobranchiata  I  Old.  OpitlhobrancMata,  U.  Edw. 

6.  Nudibranobiata.  ) 
ClasB.     Setbropoda.  Ord.  Nudeobranckiala,  Bl. 

Orses  I.  Frosobeakchiata. 
AhdoTnen  well  developed  and  protected  by  a  shell,  into  which 
the  whole  animal  can  uauaUy  retire.  Mantle  forming  a  vaulted 
chamber  over  the  back  of  the  head,  in  which  are  placed  the 
excretory  orifices,  and  in  which  the  bi'anchiee  are  almost  always 
lodged.  BranchiiE  pectinated,  or  plume-like,  situated  (proion) 
in  advance  of  the  heart.     Sexes  distinct.     (M.  Edwards.) 

Section  A.    Siphonostomata.    Carnivorous  Gasteropoda. 
jSAeUspiral,  usuallyimpecforate;  aperture notebed or prodtLCi^ 
into  a  cuial  in  front.    Operculum  homy,  WneV^iBX. 
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Animal  proTided  villi  a  retractile  proboMas ;  eye-podicels  con  - 
nata  vith  the  tentacles  ;  mai^in  of  the  mantle  prolonged  into  a 
siphon,  by  vhich  vater  is  conveyed  into  the  branchial  chamber ; 
gills  one  or  two,  comb-like,  placed  obliquely  oyer  the  back. 
Species  all  marine. 

Familt  I. — Stboubid£.    Wing-Bhells. 

Bhdl  with  an  expanded  lip,  deeply  notched  near  ibe  canal. 
Operculum  claw-sbaped,  serrated  on  the  outer  edge. 

Anima}  /umiBhed  with  large  eyee,  placed  on  thick  pedicels; 
tentaolea  Blender,  rising  from  tbe  middle  of  the  eye-pedicels. 
Foot  narrow,  ill-adapted  for  creeping.  Lingual  teetb  single ; 
nncini,  three  on  each  side. 

The  atrombs  are  carrion  feeders,  and,  for  mollnsooua  animals, 
very  active ;  they  progress  by  a  sort  of  leaping  movement,  torn' 
ing  tbeir  heavy  shell  from  side  to  side.  Their  eyea  are  mora 
perfect  than  those  of  the  other  gasteropods,  or  of  many  fishes. 


Stkoubttb,  L,    Stromb, 

Etymology,  tUrombot,  a  top. 

Type,  8.  pugilis  (PL  IT.,  Fig.  1). 

Bhdl  rather  ventricose,  tubercolar  or  qiiny;  fipire  short; 
aperture  long,  with  a  short  canal  above  and  truncated  below ; 
cuter  lip  expanded,  lobed  above,  and  sinnated  near  the  notch  d 

*  Vfg.  n.  Sinmiia  rnait-  Diana,  L.  (■tier  Q1H17  ud  0*imard>,  Ambi^iia.    p.  ja^ 

eoiK*^  *«l»™n  Ihe  eje-pediceU ; /,  fool,  (oMrf  ^ ;  MI 


tihe  anterior  cohaL    Lingual  teeth  (5.  .^oridiu)  7  onaped;  nnoini, 
I  tri-deiitato,  2,  3  claw-aliaped,  Banple  (Fig.  77).* 


t^.  IT.  Stnm^Mi.  (Waurei. 

Slnymhtu  (floridns)  is  deBciibed  by  LoT^n  as  haTing  a  Don.- 
retracfile,  produced  mtade,  like  Aporrhaia.  S.  gibbaidtu  ia 
represented  by  Dr.  Bergh  witb  all  the  unoini  denticulated. 

Digtribution,  6d  species.  West  Indies,  Uoditerranean,  Eod 
Sea,  India,  Uauritdus,  China,  New  Zealand,  Faoi£c,  West 
America.    On  ree&,  at  low  water,  and  ranging  to  10  fathoms. 

Fotiii,  5  cretaceouB  epeciea;  3  species  Sfioocno — .  South 
Europe.  There  ia  a  group  of  small  shells  in  the  eocene  tertiary 
strata  of  England  and  France,  neatly  related  to  the  living 
S.  Jusurellvs,  L.,  some  of  which  have  been  placed  with  roefci- 
laria,  because  the  notch  in  the  outer  lip  is  smcill  or  obsolete. 
They  probably  oonatituf*  a  snb-genua,  to  whidi  the  name 
^imeJiaAg.,  might  be  applied.  £zainj>2e,  B.  Baitanensls.  PL 
IT.,  Fig.  2. 

The  fonntain- shell  of  the  West  Indies,  iS.  gigat,  L.,  is  one  of 
the  largest  living  ahells,  weighing  sometimes  four  or  five  pounda ; 
its  apex  and  e^nnea  are  filled  up  with  solid  shell  as  it  becomes 
old.  Immense  quantities  ate  annually  imported  from  the 
Bahamas  for  tiie  roanuiaotiire  of  cameos,  and  for  the  porcelain 
works;  300,000  were  brought  to  Liverpool  alone  in  the  year 
1850.    (Mr.  Archer.) 

Ptebooebab,  Lam.    Scorpion  shell. 

Etymology,  ptenm,  a  wing,  and  ctras,  a  bom. 

Type,  P.  lambis.    H.  IT.,  Fig.  3. 

BheU  like  strombus  when  young ;  outer  lip  of  Uie  adult  pro- 
duced into  several  long  claws,  one  of  them  close  to  the  spire^ 
and  forming  a  posterior  canal. 

Dialrihtdion,  12  species.    India,  China. 

*  The  llngnal  dvntillon  ot  ttrambut  reHmbls  Ihiit  cf  aporrhtdi.  and  [i  rnillkfl  that 
oF  th«  wtidDu;  bnt  it  li  more  probaU*  tbit  ajurrlnii  !•  Um  npr<KiUatiiHQl  dTimJiu 
Ibu  Out  ft  la  •ntj  cloul;  lUled. 
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Fo88ily  nearly  100  species  are  enumerated  by  D'Orbigny, 
ranging  from  the  lias  to  the  upper  chalk ;  many  of  them  are 
more  nearly  related  to  aporrhaia  {cerithiadas). 

EOSTELULBIA,  Lam. 

Etymology,  roatellum,  a  little  beak. 

Synonym f  Fusus,  Humphreys. 

Examphy  E.  curta.     PL  IV.,  Fig.  4. 

Shell  with  an  elongated  spire ;  whorls  numerous,  flat ;  canals 
long,  the  posterior  one  running  up  the  spire ;  outer  lip  more  or 
loss  expanded,  with  only  one  sinus,  and  that  close  to  the  beak. 

Distribution,  8  species.  Bed  Sea,  India,  Borneo,  China. 
Range,  30  fathoms. 

Fossil,  80  species.  Neocomian — chalk (=aporrhaIsP).  6  species. 
Eocene — .     Britain,  France,  &c. 

The  old  tertiary  species  hare  the  outer  lip  enormously  ex- 
panded, and  smooth-edged ;  they  constitute  the  section  hippO' 
chrenes  of  Montfort  (e.g.,  Eost.  ampla,  Solander.  London 
clay). 

Sub-gentis?  Sptnigera,  D'Orbigny.  1847.  Shell  like  ro$td' 
laria  ;  whorls  keeled ;  keel  developed  into  a  slender  spine  on  the 
outer  lip,  and  two  on  each  whorl,  forming  lateral  fringes,  as  in 
ranella.  Fossil,  5  species.  Inf.  oolite — chalk.  Britain,  France. 

Seraphs,  Montfort.    (Terebellum,  Lam.) 

Etymology y  diminutive  of  terebray  an  auger. 

Shell  smooth,  sub-cylindrical ;  spire  short  or  none ;  aperture 
long  and  narrow,  truncated  below ;  outer  lip  thin. 

DistributioUy  1  species.  China.  Philippines,  8  fathoms. 
(Cuming.) 

Fossily  5  species.    Eocene — .    London,  Paris. 

The  animal  of  terebellum  has  an  operculum  like  atromhus  ;  its 
eye-pedicels  are  simple,  without  tentacles.  (Adams.)  In  one 
fossil  species,  T,  fusiforme^  there  is  a  short  posterior  canal,  as  in 
Tostdlaria* 

Family  n. — ^Mubiced^. 

Shell  with  a  straight  anterior  canal ;  aperture  entire  behind. 

Animal  with  a  broad  foot;  eyes  sessile  on  the  tentacles,  cr  at 

their  base ;  branchial  plumes  two.   Lingival  ribbon  long,  linear  ; 

rachis  armed  with  a  single  series  of  dentated  teeth;    uncini, 

single.     Predatory  on  other  mollv^ca.    The  two  species  belong* 

ing  to  the  gemi3  CheletropiSy  Forbes  •=S\uu8igcra,  D'Orbigny, 
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are  now  known  to  liave  no  affinity  with  the  Atlantidse,  but  to 
be  the  larra  form  of  species  belonging  to  the  Moiicidse. 


Fig.  78.  Murex  tenwispina.  (Wilton.) 

MuREX  (Pliny),  L. 

Types ^  M.  palma-rosae,  PL  IV.,  Fig.  10.  M.  tenuispina,  PI, 
rV.,  Pig.  9.  M.  hausteUum,  PI.  IV.,  Fig.  8.  M.  radix, 
pinnatus. 

Shell  ornamented  with  three  or  more  continuous  longitudinal 
varices ;  aperture  rounded ;  beak  often  very  long ;  canal  partly 
dosed;  operculum  concentric,  nucleus  sup-apical  (PI.  IV.,  Fig. 
10) ;  lingual  dentition  (M.  erinaceus),  teeth  single,  three 
srosted ;  uncini  single,  curved.  For  dentition  of  M.  tenuispina 
see  Fig.  78. 

Distribution,  220  species.  World-wide ;  most  abundant  on 
the  West  Coast  of  tropical  America,  in  the  Chinese  Sea,  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  West  Indies;  ranging  from  low  water  to  26 
fathoms,  rarely  at  60  fathoms. 
Foasily  164  species.  Eocene — .  Britain,  France,  Java,  &o. 
A  few  of  the  species  usually  referred  to  this  genus  belong  to 
pisania  and  trophon. 

The  murices  appear  to  form  only  one-third  of  a  whorl 
annually,  ending  in  a  varix;  some  species  form  intermediate 
varices  of  less  extent.  M.  erinaceuSy  a  very  abundant  species  on 
the  coasts  of  the  channel,  is  called  **  sting-winkle"  by  fisher- 
men, who  say  it  makes  round  holes  in  the  other  shell-fiyh  with 
its  beak.  (See  p.  21.)  The  ancients  obtained  theii*  purple  dye 
from  species  of  murex  ;  the  small  shells  were  bruised  in  mortars, 
the  animals  of  the  larger  ones  taken  out.  (F.  Col.)  Heaps 
of  broken  shells  of  the  M,  trunculua  and  caldi'on-shaped  holes 
in  the  rocks  may  still  be  seen  on  the  Tyrian  shore.  (Wilde.)  On 
the  coast  of  the  Morea  there  is  similar  evidence  of  the  employ- 
ment of  M.  brandaris  for  the  same  purpose.  (M.  Boblayo.) 

Typhis,  Montfort. 
EtyTMilogy,  typhos,  smoke. 
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Type,  T.  pungens.    PI.  TV.,  Pig.  11. 

SMI  like  murex ;  but  haying  tabular  spines  between  the 
Tarices,  of  whioh  the  last  is  open,  and  occupied  by  the  excuxrent 
canal. 

DiatrihtUionf  9  species.  Mediterranean,  West  AMca,  Cape, 
India,  Western  America.    — 50  fathoms. 

Fossil,  8  species.    Eocene — .    London,  Pans. 

PiSANiA,  Bivon,  1832. 

Etymology,  a  native  of  (the  coast  near)  Pisa,  in  Tuscany. 

Synonyms,  Pollia,  Enzina,  and  Euthria  (Gray). 

Types,  P.  maculosa.  PI.  IV.,  Fig.  14  (Enzina),  zonata.  PL 
IV.,  Fig.  15. 

STiell  with  numerous  indistinct  varices,  or  smooth  and  spirally 
striated ;  canal  short ;  inner  lip  wrinkled ;  outer  lip  crenulated. 
Operculum  ovate,  acute ;  nucleus  apical. 

The  pisanicB  have  been  usually  confounded  with  huccinum, 
murex,  and  ricinula. 

Distribution,  about  120  species.  West  Indies,  Africa,  India, 
Philippines,  South  Seas,  Western  America. 

Fossil,  ?  species.    Eocene — ^Britain,  France,  &c. 

BajtetJiA,  Lam.    Frog-shell. 

Synonym,  Apollon  (Montfort  and  Gray). 

Types,  E.  granifera.     PI.  IV.,  Fig.  12.    R.  spinosa. 

Shell  with  two  rows  of  continuous  varices,  one  on  each  side. 

Operculum  ovate,  nucleus  lateral. 

Distribution,  58  species,  Mediterranean,  Cape,  India,  China, 
Australia,  Pacific,  Western  America,  Mange,  low- water  to  20 
fathoms. 

Fossil,  23  species.    Eocene—. 

Tbiton,  Lam, 

Etymx>logy,  Triton,  a  sea-deity. 
Synonym,  Persona  (Montfort,  Gray). 
Type,  T.  tritonis,  L.  species.     PI.  IV.,  Fig.  13. 
Shell  with  disconnected  varices;  canal  prominent;  lips  denti- 
culated. 

Operculum  ovate,  sub-concentric. 

Dtstribution,    100    species.     West    Indies,    Mediterranean, 
Africa,  India,  OhinA,  Pacific,  WoBtem  kmsnica.  ^fiAa\^i&iig  from 
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Fie  19  One  ol  Ibe  bqccHl  ii<nt»  or  Tntm  ^  (WIMm.) 


FcttH,  49  Bpeaea     Eocene —     Bntun,  Fiance,  &c.    Chili. 

The  great  tntm  {T  tntonie)  is  the  conoh  hlowu  by  tbo 
Australian  and  TolfiieBian  Iblondora  A  Tery  eumlar  apecioa 
(7.  tiodi/erut)  is  found  m  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  tb-td  in  tho 


Fig.  80.  Teelh  of  n-ito: ,  a*  <l.    (Wnion, 

West  Indios.    Ihe  buccal  plates  and  teeth  of  Trit<m  ai 
in  Figs.  79,  SO, 

Fasoiolabia,  Lam. 

Etymohyy,  /ntciola,  a  band. 

Type.  F.  tuHpa.    PI.  V.,  Fig. 

Shell  Aisifonn,  elongated ;  whorls 
round   or    angular ;    canal    opt 
columellar  lip  tortuous,  with  several 
oblique   folds.      Oper  nlum   claw- 
shaped.     F.   gigantea  of  the  South 

Seas  attains  a  length  of  nearly  two     »«■  "■  J-omomja  iorBHim. 
£bet.    Tho  tooth  of  Fa»eiolaria  re-  twuieo.) 

semble  those  of  Futut  Itlandicut.     In  Bi«K*ni>.m  wndolu-m,'i^'ii 
median  tooth  has  fire,  or  rarely  six.  deatiotea",  eaai.'tti.'^'^Jj*^ 
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has  observed  that  B.  limhontm,  $  lias  the  teeth  seyen  ousped, 
while  in  the  females  they  are  six  cusped. 

Distribution,  106  species.  West  Indies,  Mediterranean,  West 
Africa,  India,  Australia,  South  Pacific,  Western  Anierica. 

Fossily  30  species,  U.  chalk — .    France. 

TUBBINELLA,  Lam^ 

Etymology y  diminutive  of  turho,  a  top. 

Type,  T.  pyrum.     PL  V.,  Pig.  2. 

Shell  thick ;  spire  short ;  columella  with  several  transverse 
folds.  Operculum  claw-shaped.  Fig.  70.  The  chank-shell 
(T.  pyrum)  is  carved  by  the  Cingalese,  and  reversed  varieties  of 
it,  from  which  the  priests  administer  medicine,  are  hold  sacred. 

Distribution,  70  species.  West  Indies,  South  America,  Africa, 
Ceylon,  Philippines,  Pacific,  Western  America. 

i^ossil,  20  species.     Miocene — . 

Sub-genera,  Cynodonta  (Schum.),  T.  comigera.  PL  Y.,  Fig.  3. 

LaUrus  (Montfort),  T.  gilbula.     PL  V.,  Fig.  4. 

Lagena  (Schum.),  T.  Smaragdula,  L.  species.  Northern 
Australia. 

Cancellabia,  Lam. 

Etymology,  cancellatus,  cross-barred. 

Type,  C.  reticulata.     PL  V.,  Fig.  5. 

Shell  cancellated ;  aperture  chanelled  in  front ;  columella  with 
several  strong  oblique  folds ;  no  operculum.  The  animals  are 
vegetable  feeders.     (Desh.)* 

Distribution,  71  species.  West  Indies,  Mediterranean,  West 
Africa,  India,  China,  California. 

Fossil,  60  species.     Up.  Chalk — .     Britain,  France,  &c. 

Admete  (viridula)  is  a  boreal  form  of  Cancellaria,  without 
plait{4. 

DiBAPHirs,  Phi. 

Synonym,  conohelix  edentulus.  (Sw.)  Shell  subcylindrical, 
spire  acute ;  aperture  narrow,  linear,  edentulous,  excised  at  the 
base;  lip  thickened,  rectilinear,  rounded  and  abbreviated  below. 

TmcHOTROPis,  Broderip,  1829. 

Etymology,  Thrix  (trichos),  hair,  and  tropis,  keel. 
Type,  T.  boreaHs,  PL  YI.,  Fig.  8.     (=  ?  Admete,  Phil.,  no 
operculum). 

*  Cancellaria  and  trichotropis  form  a  small  natural  family  connected  with  eeritkiadm 
and  strombida. 
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Shell  tliin,  umbilicated ;  spirally  farrowed ;  the  ridges  with 
epidermal  fringes;  columella  obliquely  truncated;  operculum 
lamellar,  nucleus  external. 

Animal  with  a  short  broad  head ;  tentacles  distant,  with  eyes 
on  the  middle  ;  proboscis  long,  retractile. 

Lingual  dentition  similar  to  velutina ;  teeth  single,  hamate, 
denticulated ;  uncini  3 :  1  denticulate,  2  and  3  simple  (Fig.  82). 


¥ig.  82.  TYichotropis  borealis,    (Waxrington). 

Lov^n  places  Trichotropia  in  the  same  family  with  Velutina; 
Cancellaria  is  very  closely  allied,  though  it  wants  both  teeth 
and  operculum.  Mr.  Couthouy  describes  Trichotropis  cancellata 
as  having  a  muzzle  like  Littorina. 

Diatrihution,  14  species.  Northern  seas.  United  States,  Green- 
land, Melville  Island,  Behring's  Straits,  North  Britain.  15 — 80 
fathoms.     1  species  from  Japanese  seas  (A.  Adams). 

Fossil,  1  species.    Miocene — .     Britain. 

Pybula,  Lam.    Eig-shell. 

Etymology i  diminutive  of  pyrus,  a  pear. 

Synonyms y  Ficula,  Sw.  Sycotypiis,  Br.,  Cassidula,  Humph. 
Cochlidium,  Gray. 

Type,  P.  ficus.     PI.  V.,  Fig.  6. 

Shell  pear-shaped;  spire  short;  outer  lip  thin;  columella 
smooth ;  canal  long,  open.  No  operculum  in  the  typical 
species. 

Distribution,  39  species.  West  Indies,  Ceylon,  Australia, 
China,  Western  America. 

Fossil,  32  species.  Neocomian — .  Europe,  India,  Chili,  Java. 

FyrulaJicush.Si8  a  broad  foot,  truncated  and  homed  in  front ; 
the  mantle  forms  lobes  on  the  sides,  which  nearly  meet  over  the 
back  of  the  shell.  Chinese  seas,  in  17 — 35  fathoms  water. 
(Adams.) 

Sub-ganera,  Fulgur,  Montfoi-t  P.  perversa.  (=  Pyrella,  Sw. 
P.  spiriUus.) 

Rapana,  Schum.  P.  bezoar,  shell  perforated.  Operculum 
lamellar,  nucleus  external.     This  appears  to  be  a  Purpura. 

Myristica,  Sw.  P.  melongena.    PI.  V.,  Fig.  7.     0peT<svsi»s2L 
pointed,  curved. 

Xi 
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FxJSTTS,  Lam.    Spindle-shelL 

SynonymSt  Colus,  Humph.  Leiostoma  (bulbifonms).  Sw. 
Strepsidura,  Sw. 

Type-y  F.  coins.    PI.  V.,  Fig.  8. 

Shell  fusiform;  spire  many-whorled ;  canal  straiglit,  long; 
operculum  ovate,  curved,  nucleus  apical.     PI.  V.,  Fig.  9*. 

Distribution,  184  species.  World-wide.  The  typical  specieB 
are  sub-tropical.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  China,  Senegal, 
United  States,  "Western  America,  Pacific. 

Fossily  320  species.  Bath  oolite?  Grault — ^Eocene — .  Britain,  &c 

Sub-genera,  Trophon,  Montfort.  F.  magellanicus,  PI.  IV., 
Fig.  16.  88  species.  Antarctic  and  Northern  seas.  British 
coast.     0 — YO  fkthoms.    Fossil,  Chili,  Britain. 

Clavella,  Sw.  (Cyrtulus,  Hinds),  body- whorl  ventricose,  sud- 
denly contracted  in  front ;  canal  long  and  straight.  Besembling 
a  turbinella,  without  plaits.  2  species.  Marquesas,  Panama. 
Fossil,  Eocene.    F.  longaevus  (Solander),  Barton,  &c. 

Chrysodomus,  Sw.  F.  antiquus  (var.).  PI.  V.,  Fig.  9.  Canal 
short;  apex  papillary;  lingual  dentition  like  buccinum,  12 
species.  Spitzbergen,  Davis's  Straits,  Britain,  MediterraneaD, 
Kamtschatka,  Oregon.  Low-water  to  100  fathoms.  Fossil, 
Pliocene.    Britain,  Sicily. 

Pusionella,  Gray.  F.  pusio,  L.  species  (=  F.  nifat,  Liam.), 
columella  keeled.  Operculum,  nucleus  internal.  7  species; 
Africa,  India.    Fossil,  Tertiary.     France. 

Fusils  colosseus  and  proboscidalis,  Lam.,  are  two  of  the 
largest  living  gasteropods.  Fusus  {chrysodomus)  antiquus,  called 
the  red- whelk  on  the  coasts  of  the  Channel,  and  **  buckie"  in 
Scotland,  is  extensively  dredged  for  the  markets,  being  more 
esteemed  than  the  buccinum.  It  is  the  "roaring  buckie,"  in 
which  the  sound  of  the  sea  may  always  be  heajrd.  In  the 
Zetland  cottages  it  is  suspended  horizontally,  and  used  for  a 
lamp ;  the  cavity  containing  the  oil,  and  the  canal  the  wick. 
(Fleming.)  The  reversed  variety  (F.  contrarius,  Sby.)  is  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  coast  of  Spain ;  it  abounds  in 
the  pliocene  tertiary  (crag)  of  Essex.  The  fusus  deformis,  a 
similar  species,  found  off  Spitzbergen,  is  always  reversed. 

Familt  m. — ^BuocsiNrDiB. 

Shell  notched  in  front ;  or  with  the  canal  abruptly  reflected, 
producing  a  kind  of  varix  on  the  front  of  the  shell. 
Anitnal  similar  to  mwrex;  lingual  ribbon  long  and  linear 
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(Fig.  16),  taohidian  teeth  emgle,  tranHveree,  denteted  m  front ; 
unciui  eiiigle.     CamiTorouB. 

BrcciNTJM,  L.    Whelk. 

EUpmilogy,  hucdna,  a  trompet,  or  triton'e-ahell. 

Type,  B.  undatum.    H.  T.,  Fig.  10. 

Shell  iaw  whoriei;  whorlB  ventrioose ;  aperture  large ;  cannl 
veiy  short,  reflected ;  opeiculum  lamellar,  Ducleua  external. 
(See  Fiaafiia.) 

IHatribuiion,  48  species.  Northern  and  Antarctic  seaa.  Low 
water  to  100  fathoms.  (Forbes.)  (B.  P  olathratiun,  136fatiionis, 
off  Cape).     South  Australia. 

FoifU,  130  apecieB,  including  Pisanio,&c,  Gault? — Miocene — 
Britain,  France. 


Fig.  69.  NMuaeDlil  ca{aula  of  tlu  Wlialk.' 
The  whelk  ia  dredged  tat  the  market,  or  used  as  hait  by 
fishermen;  it  may  be  taken  in  baskets,  baited  with  dead  fish. 
Ita  nidamental  capsules  are  aggregated  in  roundish  masses,  . 
which  when  thrown  ashore,  and  drifted  by  the  wind  resemble 
corallines.  Each  capsule  contains  five  or  stz  young,  which, 
when  hatched,  are  like  Fig.  83,  £ :  a  represents  the  inner  side 
of  a  single  capsule,  ehowing  the  round  hole  from  which  the  fry 
have  escaped. 

Stib-geaug,    Oomindla,  Gray.      Ex.   B.  limbosum,  purpuni 
macolosa,  &o.    Operculuni  as  in  fvms.    About  13  species. 

PsBUDOLiTA,  Swainson. 

Etymology,  named  from  ila  resemblanee  to  rfi'va,  in  form 
SynonyiM,  Sulco-buccinum,  D'Orbigny.    Gastridium  (Qrayj 
G.  Sowerhy. 

"  n^  B3.  From  ft  smftlt  apeciioeii,  on  ftn  o^ter-iheLl,  Id  the  cftUnet  of  Albany  %v& 
oook.  Esq.    Tlia  line  kt  b  npreauiu  tha  length  of  Uie  yovu^  Aw'^. 
L   2 
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Type,  P.  plumbea.    PL  V.,  Fig.  12. 

Shell  globular,  tliick ;  witli  a  deep  spiral  farrow  near  the 
front  of  the  body-whorl,  forming,  as  in  monoceroa,  a  small  tooth, 
on  the  outer  lip ;  spire  short,  acute ;  suture  channelled ;  inner 
lip  callous;  aperture  notched  in  front;  operculum?  Animal 
unknown. 

JDistributioriy  6  species.    Africa  and  California. 

Fossil,  6  species.    Eocene.    Britain,  Prance,  Chili. 

?  Anolax  (Eoissy),  Conrad,  Lea. 

Etymology,  an  aulax,  without  furrow. 

Synonyms,  Buccinanops,  D'OrDigny.  Leiodomus,  Sw.  Btdlia, 
Gray. 

Types,  A.  gigantea,  Lea.  Buo.  Isevigatum.  B.  semiplicata, 
PI.  Y.,  Fig.  14. 

Shell  variable ;  like  buccinum,  pseudoliva,  or  terebra ;  sutures 
enamelled ;  inner  lip  callous. 

Animal  without  eyes ;  foot  very  broad ;  tentacles  long  and 
slender ;  operculum  pointed,  nucleus  apical. 

Distrihution  26  species.  Brazil,  West  Africa,  Ceylon,  Pacific, 
Western  America. 

Fossil,  3  species.    Eocene — .    North  America,  Prance. 

?  TTaTiTA,  Eisso. 

Etymology,  halios,  marine. 

Synonym,  Priamus,  Beck. 

Types,  bulla  helicoides  (Brocchi).  Miocene,  Italy.  Helix 
priamus  (Meuschen).     Coast  of  Guinea  ? 

Shell  like  achatina  ;  ventricose,  smooth ;  apex  regular,  obtuse, 
operculum  ?  The  fossil  species  occurs  with  marine  shells,  and 
sometimes  coated  by  a  polyzoon  {}eprcdia)» 

Tebebra.,  Lamarck.    Auger-shell. 

Synonyms,  Acus,  Humph.    Subula,  BL    Dorsanum,  Gray. 

Type,  T.  maculata.     PI.  V.,  Pig.  13. 

Shell  long,  pointed,  many-whorled ;  aperture  small;  canal 
short ;  operculum  pointed,  nucleus  apical. 

Animal  blind,  or  with  eyes  near  the  summit  of  minute 
tentacles. 

Distrihution,  109  species,  mostly  tropical.  Mediterranean 
(1  species).     Lidia,  China,  Western  America. 

dossil,  24  species.    Eocene — •    Britain)  France,  Ohili. 
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Ebubi^A,  Lamarck.    Ivory-sliell. 

Etymology y  ehuVy  ivory. 

Synonymy  Latrunculus,  Gray, 

Type,  E.  spirata.     PI.  V.,  Pig.  11. 

Shell  mnbilicated  wlieii  young ;  inner  lip  callous,  spreading 
and  covering  tlie  umbilicus  of  the  adult ;  operculum  pointed, 
nucleus  apical. 

Distrihution,  9  species.  Bed  Sea,  India,  Cape,  Japan,  China, 
Australia.  Solid,  smooth  shells,  which  have  usually  lost  their 
epidennis,  and  are  pure  white,  spotted  with  dark  red;  the 
animal  is  spotted  like  the  shell.     14  fathoms.     (Adams.) 

Nassa,  Lam.    Dog- whelk. 

Etymology y  nassa,  a  basket  used  for  catching  fish. 

Synonyms,  Desmoulinsia  and  Northia,  Gray. 

Type,  N.  arcularia.    PI.  Y.,  Pig.  15. 

Shell  like  buccinum ;  columellar  lip  callous,  expanded,  form- 
ing a  tooth-like  projection  near  the  anterior  canal.  Operculum 
ovate,  nucleus  apical.  Lingual  teeth  arched,  pectinated ;  uncini, 
with  a  basal  tooth. 

The  animal  has  a  broad  foot,  with  diverging  horns  in  front, 
and  two  little  tails  behind.  N,  ohsoleta  (Say)  lives  within  the 
influence  of  fresh  water  and  becomes  eroded.  JV.  reticulata,  L., 
is  common  on  the  English  shores  at  low  water,  and  is  called  the 
dog- whelk  by  fishermen. 

Distribution,  210  species.  Low  water — 50  fathoms.  World- 
wide.   Arctic,  Tropical,  and  Antarctic  Seas. 

Fossil,  19  species.    Eocene — .    Britain,  &c.    North  America. 

Sub-genus,  Cyllene,  Gray.  C.  Oweni,  PI.  V.,  Pig.  17.  Outer 
lip  with  a  slight  sinus  near  the  canal;  sutures  channelled. 
West  Africa,  Sooloo  Islands,  Borneo.  Fossil,  Miocene,  Touraine. 

Cyclonassa,  Swainson.     C.  neritea,  PI.  V.,  Pig.  16. 

Phos,  Montfort. 

Etymology,  phos,  light. 

Synonym,  Rhinodomus,  Sw. 

Type,V.  senticosus,  PI.  V.,  Pig.  18. 

Shell  like  nassa;  cancellated  ;  outer  lip  striated  internally, 
with  a  slight  sinus  near  the  canal ;  columella  obliquely  grooved. 

The  animal  has  slender  tentacles,  with  the  eyes  near  their 
tips. 

Distribution,  30  species.  (Cuming.)  Eed  Sea,  Ceyloiv,  "Ptoix^- 
pines,  Australia,  West  America. 
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P  BiNGioiJLA,  Desliayes. 

Etymology,  diminutive  of  ringena,  from  ringo,  to  grin. 

Typcy  R.  ringens,  PI.  V.,  Pig.  21. 

Shell  minute,  yentricose,  with  a  small  spire ;  aperture  notclied, 
columella  callous,  deeply  plaited;  outer  lip  thickened  and 
reflected. 

Distribution,  *J  species?  Mediterranean,  India,  Philippines, 
Qallapagos. 

Fossil,  9  species.  Miocene^.  Britain,  Prance.  Bingicula 
is  placed  with  nassa  by  Dr.  Gray  and  Mr.  S.  Wood ;  it  appears 
to  us  very  nearly  allied  to  cinulia  =  avellana,  D'Orbigny)  in 
tornatellidoB, 

PUBPTJKA  (Adans.),  Lam.     Purple. 

Type,  P.  persica,  PI.  YI.,  Fig.  1. 

Shell  striated,  imbricated,  or  tuberculat^d ;  spire  short; 
aperture  large,  slightly  notched  in  front ;  upper  lip  much  worn 
and  flattened.  Operculum  lamellar,  nucleus  external.  PI.  "VT., 
Pig.  2.  Lingual  dentition  like  murex  erinaceus;  teeth  trans- 
verse, three  crested ;  uncini  small,  simple. 

Many  of  the  purpurce  produce  a  fluid  which  gives  a  dull 
crimson  dye ;  it  maybe  obtained  by  pressing  on  the  operculum. 
P.  lapillus  abounds  on  the  British  coast  at  low  water,  amongst 
sea-weed ;  it  is  very  destructive  to  mussel-beds.     (Pleming.) 

Distribution,  140  species.  West  Indies,  Britain,  Africa,  India, 
New  Zealand,  Pacific,  Chili,  California,  Kamtschatka.  Prom 
low  water — 25  fathoms. 

Fossil,  40  species.     Tertiary — .    Britain,  Prance,  &c. 

Concholepas,  Pavan.  C.  lepas  (Gmelin  spocies)  PI.  YI.,  Pig.  3. 
Peru.  The  only  species  differs  from  purpura  in  the  size  of  its 
aperture  and  smallness  of  the  spire. 

Cuma  (Humphrey)  P.  angulifera,  inner  lip  with  a  single 
prominent  fold. 

?  PunPTiRiNA  (Lycett,  184Y),  D'Orbigny. 

Shell  ventricose,  coronated;  spire  short;  aperture  large, 
scarcely  notched  in  front. 

Fossil,  9  species.  Bath-oolite.  Britain,  Prance.  The  tjrpe 
P.  rugosa,  somewhat  resembles  purpura  chocolatum  (Duclos),  but 
the  genus  probably  belongs  to  an  extinct  group. 

Ehizoohiltts,  Stp.  1850. 
Examjple,  E.  antipathum.    Pounded  on  a  species  of  Fwrpura  ? 
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•which  lives  on  the  antipathes  encoides.  When  adult  they  attach 
themselves,  singly  or  in  groups,  to  the  branches  of  the  coral,  or 
to  each  other,  by  a  solid  extension  of  the  lips  of  the  shell.  The 
aperture  becomes  closed,  vith  the  exception  of  the  respiratory 
canal. 

Moii^ocEBOS,  Lam. 

Etymology^  monos,  one ;  ceraa,  a  horn.  ' 

Synonyms,  Acanthina,  Eischer.     Chorus,  Gray. 

Type,  M.  imbricatum.  PL  VI.,  Mg.  4.  (Buc.  monoceros, 
Ohemn.) 

Shell  like  purpura ;  vith  a  spiral  groove  on  the  whorls,  end- 
ing in  a  prominent  spine  on  the  outer  lip.  This  genus  is  retained 
on  account  of  its  geographical  curiosity ;  it  consists  of  species 
of  purpura,  lagena,  tu/rhinella,  pseudoliva,  &c. 

Distribution,  18  species.    West  coast  of  America. 

Fossil,  Tertiary.    Chili. 

M,  giganteus  (chorus)  has  the  canal  produced  like  fusus,  M. 
cingulatum  is  a  turhinella,  and  several  species  belong  more  pro- 
perly to  lagena, 

Pedicut.atita,  Swainson. 

Type,  P.  sicula.    PI.  YI.,  Pig.  5.     {Thyreus,  PhQ.) 

Shell  very  small,  limpet-like ;  with  a  large  aperture,  channelled 

in  front,  and  a  minute,  lateral  spire.  Lingual  dentition  peculiar; 

teeth  single,  hooked,  denticulated ;  imcini,  3 ;  1  four-cusped,  2, 

3,  elongated,  three-spined. 
Distribution,  1  species.     Sicily,  adhering  to  corals.    Closely 

allied  to  purpura  madreporarum,  Sby.     Chinese  Sea. 

EicnnjiiA,  Lam. 

Etymology,  diminutive  of  ricinus,  the  (fruit  of  the)  castor-oil 
plant. 

Example,  R.  arachnol'des.  PI.  YI. ,  Pig.  9  ( =  murex  ricinus,  L.) . 

Shell  thick,  tuberculated,  or  spiny ;  aperture  contracted  by 
callous  projections  on  the  lips.     Operculum  as  in  purpura. 

Distribution,  34  species.  India,  China,  Philippines,  Australia, 
Pacific. 

Fossil,  3  species.    Miocene—.    Prance. 

Plakaxis,  Lam. 

Type,  P.  sulcata.  PI.  VI.,  Pig.  6. 
Synonyms,  Quoyia  and  Leucostoma. 
Shell,  turbinated ;  aperture  notched  in  froT\l\  mxvst'NA'^  ^isJ^cras., 
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channellod  behind ;  operculum  stibspiral  (qnoyia)  or  semi-ovate. 
PI.  VI.,  Fig.  7. 

Distribution,  27  species.  West  Indies,  Eed  Sea,  Bourbon, 
India,  Pacific,  and  Peru. 

Fossil,  Miocene  ? 

Small  coast  shells,  resembling  periwinMes,  with  which 
Lamarck  placed  them.  This  genus  is  now  generally  placed 
among  the  Littorinidse. 

Maqiltjs,  Montfort,  1810. 

Synonyms,  Oampulote,  Guettard,  1759.  Loptoconchus,  Biippell. 

Type,  M.  antiquus.    PI.  V.,  Figs.  19,  20. 

Shell,  when  young,  spiral,  thin ;  aperture  channelled  in  front ; 
adult,  prolonged  into  an  irregular  tube,  solid  behind;  operculum 
lamellar.   . 

Distribution,  4  species.    Eed  Sea,  Mauritius. 

The  magili  live  fixed  amongst  corals,  and  grow  upwards  with 
the  growth  of  the  zoophytes  in  which  they  become  immersed ; 
they  fill  the  cavity  of  the  tube  with  solid  shell  as  they  advance. 

Cassis,  Lam.    Helmet-shell. 

Synonyms,  Bezoardica,  Schum.  Leveiiia,  Gray.  Cyprsecassis, 
Stutch. 

Type,  0.  flammea.    PI.  YI.,  Fig.  14. 
Shell  ventricose,  with  irregular  varices  ;  spire 
short ;  aperture  long,  outer  lip  reflected,  denticu- 
lated;   inner  lip  spread  over  the  body- whorl; 
canal  sharply  recurved.    Operculum  small,  elon- 
gated;  nucleus  in  the  middle  of  the  straight 
inner  edge  (Fig.  84).     Lingual  teeth  3,  1,  3,  as 
in  Fig.  85. 
The  spiny  buccal  plates  of  Cassis   have   been 
Fi    84   0   r     mistaken  by  Gray  and  Adams  for  the  teeth,  which 
in  this  genus,  and  also  in  Triton,  are  very  minute 
and  transparent. 


of  Cassis. 


Fig.  85.  Ccusis  saburon,  (Original). 

Distribution,  37  species.  Tropical  seas;  in  sballow  water. 
West  Indies,  Mediterranean,  Aj&ica,  China,  Japan,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Pacific,  Mexico. 
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Fossili  36  species.    Eocene — .    Chili,  France. 

The  queen-conch  (0.  madagascariensis)  and  other  large 
species  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shell  cameos,  p.  38.  The 
periodic  mouths  {yarices)  which  are  very  prominent,  are  not 
absorbed  internally  as  the  animal  grows. 

Oniscia,  Sowerby. 

Etymology,  oniscus,  a  wood-louse. 

Synonym,  Morum,  Bolten. 

Type,  0.  oniscus;  0.  cancellata.    PL  YI.,  Fig.  15. 

Shell  with  a  short  spire  and  a  long  narrow  aperture,  slightly 
truncated  in  front ;  outer  lip  thickened,  denticulated ;  inner  lip 
granulated. 

Distribution,  9  species.  West  Indies,  China,  Gallapagos, 
United  States.     (20  fathoms). 

Fossil,  3  species.    Miocene.    United  States,  Domiogo. 

CjLSSiDABiA,  Lam. 

Etymology,  cassida,  a  helmet. 

Synonyms,  Morio,  Montfort.     Sconsia,  Gray. 

Type,  0.  echinophora.     PL  YI.,  Fig.  13. 

Shell  ventricose ;  canal  produced,  rather  bent.  No  operculum. 

Distribution,  6  species.     Mediterranean. 

Fossil,  10  species.    Eocene — .    Britain,  France,  &c. 

Bxchybathbjon,  Gaskoin. 

SheiU  small,  oblong,   striated  with  lines  of  growth;    spire 
small,  depressed,  with  channelled  suture ;  aperture  with  callous 
denticulated  lips,  like  Cypraa, 

Distribution,  3  species. 


Fig.  86.  Dokum  pereUz.  (Original). 

DoiJUM,  Lam.    The  Tun. 

Type,  D.  galea.    PL  VI.,  Fig.  12. 

Shell  ventricose,  spirally  furrowed;    spire  small;    aperture 
very  large ;  outer  lip  crenated.    No  operculum.    Teeth  3,  1,  3. 
Fig.  86.     The  genus  Macgillivrayia,  formerly  assigned  to  the 
AtlantidsB,  belongs  here.  It  comprises  the  larva  forms  of  several 
species  of  Dolium. 

1,3 
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Foisil,  7  species.  [?  Chalk.  Britain).  Tertiary.  South  Europo. 

Sub-genue,    Malea,   Valenc.       (D.    personatum),    out«r    lip 

thickened  and  denticiilated ;  iimeT  lip  with  calloue  prominences. 

HabfA,  Lam.     Harp-shell, 

Type,  H.  Tentricosa.     PL  TT.,  Fig.  11.     (:=  Buc  hajpa,  L.) 

Shdl  Teatricoae,  with  numerous  riba,  at  regular  intervals ; 
spire  small ;  aperture  large,  notched  in  Arout.    No  operculum. 

The  animal  haa  a  very  large  foot,  with  the  front  crescent- 
shaped,  and  divided  by  deep  lateral  fissures  flrom  the  posterior 
part,  which  is  said  to  separate  spontaneously  when  the  animal 
is  irritated.    Mostly  obtained  from  deep  water  and  soft  bottoms. 

Distribution,  12  species.  Mauritius,  Oeylon,  PHUppines. 
Pacific. 

Fossil,  4  species.    Eocene — .    France. 

CoLOMBELLA,  Lam. 

Etymology,  diminuliTe  of  colvmba,  a  dore. 

Type,  0.  mercatoria.     Pl.TI.,  Fig.  10. 

Shell  small,  with  a  long  narrow  aperture ;  outer  lip  thickened 
(especially  in  the  middle),  dentatad ;  inner  lip  orenolated. 
Operculum  very  small,  lamellar. 

Distribution,  205  species.  Sub-tropical.  West  Indies,  Medi- 
terranean,   India,    QallapagoB,  California.     Bmall,  prettily- 
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marked  shells;    Hying  in  shallow  water,  on  sandy  flats,  or 

congregating  about  stones.    (Adams.) 
Fossil,  8  species.  Tertiary.  (The  British  species  are  pisamoe,) 
Suh-genus,  ColumheUinay  D'Orbigny.    4  species.    Oretaceons. 

Prance,  India. 

OiiTVA,  Lam.     Olive,  rice-shell. 

Type,  0.  porphyria.     PI.  YI.,  Pig.  16. 

Synonym,  Strephona,  Brown. 

Shell  cylindrical,  polished;  spire  very  short,  suture  channelled; 
aperture  long,  narrow,  notched  in  front;  columella  callous, 
striated  obliquely;  body- whorl  furrowed  near  the  base.  No 
operculum  in  the  typical  species. 

Animal  with  a  very  large  foot,  in  which  the  shell  is  half 
immersed;  mantle  lobes  large,  meeting  over  the  back  of  the 
shell,  and  giving  off  filaments  which  lie  in  the  suture  and  furrow. 
Th&  eyes  are  placed  near  the  tips  of  the  tentacles. 

The  olives  are  very  active  animals,  and  can  turn  over,  when 
laid  on  their  back ;  near  low  water  they  may  be  seen  gliding 
about  or  burying  in  the  sands  as  the  tide  retires ;  they  may  be 
taken  with  animal  baits  attached  to  lines.  They  range  down- 
wards to  25  fathoms. 

Distribution,  120  species.  Sub-tropical,  West  and  East 
America.    West  AMca,  India,  China,  Pacific. 

Fossil,  20  species.    Eocene — .     Britain,  Prance,  &c. 

Sub-genera,     Olivella,  Sw.     0.  jaspidea,  PI.  YI.,  Pig.  19. 
Animal  with  small,  acute  frontal  lobes.      Operculum 
nucleus  sub-apical. 
Scaphula,  Sw.  =  Olivancillaria,  D'Orbigny,  PI.  YI., 

Pig.  18, 
Prontal  lobes  large,  rounded,  operculate. 

Agaronia,  Gray.     O.  hiatula,  PL  YI.,  Pig.  17. 
No  eyes  or  tentacles.     Prontal  lobes  moderate,  acute. 

Ancillabia,  Lam. 

Etymology,  ancilla,  a  maiden. 

Types,  A.  subulata,  PI.  YI.,  Pig.  20.  A.  glabrata,  PI.  YI., 
Pig.  21. 

Shell  like  oUva;  spire  produced,  and  entirely  covered  with 
shining  enamel.  Operculum  minute,  thin,  pointed.  Lingual 
teeth  pectinated.    TJncini  simple,  hooked. 

Animal  like  oliva ;  said  to  use  its  mantle-lobes  for  swimming. 
(D'Orbigny.)  In  A,  glabrata,  a  space  resembling  an  umbtLLcvL^.^ 
is  left  between  the  callous  inner  lip  and  \3aft"V>o^-^VQA, 
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Distribution^  23  species.     Bed  Sea,  India,  Madagascar,  Aus- 
tralia, Pacific. 
Fodaily  21  species.    Eocene — .    Britain,  France,  &o. 

Family  IV. — Conid^,  Cones. 

Shell  inversely  conical;  aperture  long  and 
narrow ;  outer  lip  notched  at  or  near  tlie  suture ; 
operculum  minute,  lamellar. 

Animal  foot  oblong,  truncated  in  front ;  with  a 
conspicuous  (aquiferous  ?)  pore  in  the  middle.  Head 
produced.  Tentacles  far  apart.  Eyes  on  the  ten- 
tacles. Gills  2.  Lingual  teeth  {tmcini  ?)  in  pairs, 
Fig.  88.»      elongate,  subulate,  or  hastate. 

CoNTJS,  L.    Cone-shell 

Types,  C.  marmoreus,  PI.  YII.,  Fig.  1.  C.  geographicus, 
antediluvianus,  &c. 

Shell  conical,  tapering  regularly ;  spire  short,  many-whorled ; 
columella  smooth,  truncated  in  front ;  outer  lip  notched  at  the 
suture ;  operculum  pointed,  nucleus  apical. 

Diatrihution,  371  species.    All  tropical  seas. 

Fossil,  84  species.   Chalk — .    Britain,  France,  India,  Java,  &c. 

The  cones  range  northward  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  and 
southward  to  the  Cape ;  but  are  most  abundant  and  varied  in 
equatorial  seas.  They  inhabit  fissures  and  holes  of  rocks,  and 
the  warm  and  shallow  pools  inside  coral-reefe,  ranging  from 
low  water  to  30  and  40  fathoms ;  they  move  slowly,  and  some- 
times ((7.  aulicus)  bite  when  handled;  they  are  all  predatory. 
(Adams.) 

Suh-genm  Conorhis,  Sw.  C.  dormitor,  PI.  VII.,  Fig.  2, 
Eocene — .   Britain,  France. 

Pleubotoma,  Lam. 

Etymology y  pleura,  the  side,  and  tom^,  a  notch. 

Synonym,  Turns,  Humphrey. 

Types,  P.  Babylonica,  PI.  VIL,  Fig.  3.  P.  mitraeformis,  &c. 

Shell  fusiform,  spire  elevated ;  canal  long  and  straight ;  outer 
lip  with  a  deep  slit  near  the  suture.  Operculum  pointed,  nudeus 
apical. 

Distribution,  430  species.  World-wide.  Greenland,  Britain, 
17 ;  Mediterranean,  19 ;  Africa,  15 ;  Bed  Sea  and  India,  6 ; 
China,  90 ;  Australia,  15 ;  Pacific,  0  ?  West  Amenca,  52 ;  Weet 

I*  Fig.  88.  Lingnal  teeth  of  Bda  tumeula  (after  Lorfa). 
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Indies  and  Brazil,  20.    The  typical  species  about  20  (Cliina,  16 ; 
West  America,  4).    Low  water  to  100  fathoms. 

Fossil,  378  species.     Chalk — .     Britain,  France,  &c.     Chili. 

Sub-genera,  Drillia,  Gray.     D.  umbilicata,  canal  short. 

Clavatula,  Lam.,  canal  short,  operculum  pointed,  nucleus  in 
the  middle  of  the  inner  edge.     C.  mitra,  PI.  YIL,  Fig.  4. 

Tomella,  Sw.,  canal  long;  inner  lip  callous  near  suture.  T. 
lineata. 

.2  CUonella,  Gray.  C.  sinuata,  Bom  species.  (=  P.  buccinoides), 
freshwaters,  Africa. 

Mangelia,  Leach  (not  Reeve).  Apertural  slit  at  the  suture; 
no  operculum,  M.  tseniata,  PI.  VII.,  Fig.  5.  Greenland,  Britain, 
Mediterranean. 

Bela,  Leach.  Operculum  nucleus  apical.  B.  turricula,  PL 
YIL,  Fig.  6. 

Defrancia,  Millet,*  no  operculum.  D.  linearis,  PI.  VII., 
Fig.  7. 

f  Lachesis,  Eisso,  L.  minima,  PI.  VUn,  Fig.  8,  apex  mam- 
millated  ;  operculum  claw  -  shaped.  Mediterranean,  South 
Britain,  Japan.     In  shallow  water. 

Daphnella,  Hinds.  D.  marmorata,  New  Guinea.  (Buc. 
junceum.    L.  clay). 

Borsonia,  Edwards.  2  species  recent ;  tropical  seas.  Fossil, 
6  species.     Tertiary.    Europe. 

CiTHARA,  Schumacher. 

Etymology,  cithara,  a  guitar. 

Synonym,  Mangelia,  Eeeve  (not  Leach). 

Type,  cancellaria  citharella.  Lam.  (cithara  striata,  Schum.). 

Shell  fusiform,  polished,  ornamented  with  regular  longitudinal 
ribs;  aperture  linear,  truncated  in  front,  slightly  notched 
behind;  outor  lip  margined,  denticulated  within;  inner  lip 
finely  striated.     Operculum. 

Distribution,  above  50  species  of  this  pretty  little  genus  were 
discovered  by  Mr.  Cuming  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Family  V. — ^Voltjtid-si. 

Shell  turreted,  or  convolute ;  aperture  notched  in  front ; 
columella  obliquely  plaited.     No  operculum. 

Animal  with  a  recurved  siphon ;  foot  very  large,  partly  hiding 
the  shell ;  mantle  often  lobed  and  reflected  over  the  shell ;  eyes 

*  According  to  Mr.  S.  Hanley,  Defranda  is  Byn.oTvyccyovA'm^  MauqelVn.. 


on  the  tentacles, 
rachii,  toothed ;  pit 
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it  base.     Lingual  ribbon  linear ; 


ToLUTA.  L.    Volute. 
Type,  V.  musica,  PI,  VIL.,  Fig.  9. 

Si/nonymi,  Cymbiola,  Harpula,   8w.     Yolut«Ua,   D'Orbigny 
Scapba,  &g.,  Gray. 
Shell  Teutricose,    thick;    spire    ehort,   apex    mammiUated ; 
aperture  large,  deeply  notcted  in  front;   colu- 
mella with  several  plaits,     V.  musica  and  a  few 
others  have  a  small  operculum. 

Ammal  eyes  on  lobes  at  the  base  of  the  ten- 
tacles ;  siphon  with  a  lobe  on  each  side,  at  its 
base;  lingual  teeth  3-cusped  (Fig-  90). 

V.  vespertilio  and  kehraa  fill  the  nuclei  of 
their  spires  with  solid  shell.  V,  braeitiaTia 
forms  nidamental  capsules  3  inches  long. 
(D'Orbigny.)  In  V.  artgulata  the  mantle  is 
produced  into  a  lobe  on  tie  left  side,  and  over- 
laps the  ehelL 

Diatributioti,  70  species.     West  Indies,  Cape 
Horn,  West  Africa,  Australia,  Java,  Chili. 
Fossil,  80  species.    Chalk — .    India,  Britain,  France,  &c. 
Sub-genera,  VoluHlithu,  8w.     Spire  pointed,  majvy-whorled, 
columella  plaits  indistinct.      V.  spinotut,  PI.  Vll.,  Fig.  10. 

Living,  1   species  (F.  abi/s»icolii),  dredged  at  132  &tlioras;  ofi 
the  Cape.  (Adams.) 
Fossil,  Eocene.    Britain,  Paris. 

Scaphella,  Sw.    Fusiform,  smooth. 
Example,  T.  magellanioa. 

*  Fi^.  S9.    V.  tmdulata,  Ijcat.  \  AoBlrRtiH.    (TroDI  Qlk^  STrd  QAlDunL  i 


(Wilton). 


FomU,  Y.  Lamberti,  Crag,  Suffolk. 

Mdo,  Brod.    Large,  otbI  ;  spire  short. 
Type,  M.  diadema,  PI.  VII.,  Fig.  11.   New  Guinea,  8  species. 


Ctmba,  Broderip.    Boat-ahell. 

Synonym,  Tetua  (Adans.),  Gray. 

Type,  C.  proboBcidalia,  PI.  TIL,  Fig.  12, 
and  Fig.  91  (=  T.  cymbium,  L.). 

Shell  like  Toluta ;  nucleus  large  and 
globular;  whorls  few,  angular,  forming  a 
flat  ledge  rouud  the  nucleus. 

The  foot  of  the  animal  is  veiy  large,  and 
deposits  a  thin  enamel  over  the  under  side 
of  the  shell.  It  is  OTO-TiTiparous,  and 
the  young  animal  is  very  large  vheu  bom ; 
the  nudeite  becomes  partly  concealed  by  the 
growth  of  the  shell. 

Digtribution,  10  species.  West  Africa, 
Idsbon. 

Minu,  Lam.    Hitre-shell. 
Sywmymt,  Tunis,  Montfort.    Zierliana,  Gray.    Tiara,  Sw, 
Types,   M.   episcopahs,   PI.  Til.,   Fig.    13.     M.   vulpeoula 

Fig.  14. 

Shell  fusiform,  thick;  spire  elevated,  acute  ;  aperture  small, 

notched  in  fixint ;  columella  obliquely  plaited ;  operculum  very 

The  animal  has  a  very  long  proboscis ;  it  emits  a  purple 
liquid,  haying  a  nauseous  odour,  when  irritated.  The  eyes  are 
placed  on  the  tentacles,  or  at  their  base.  IFlange,  from  low 
water  to  IS  fathoms,  more  rarely  in  16 — 80  lathoms. 

JHalributitm,  420  spEoies.  Philippines,  India,  Bed  Sea, 
Mediterranean,  West  Africa,  Greenland  (1  species),  Pacific, 
West  America.  The  extra-tropical  species  are  minute.  M. 
(Jreenlandica  and  M.  Cornea  (Mediterranean  species)  are  found 
together  in  the  latest  British  Tertiaries.    (Forbes.) 

Fossil,  90  species.     Chalk — .     India,  Britain,  France,  &o. 

Sub-genera.     Imbrkaria,  Schum.  (coacelix,  Sw.) 

Shell  cone-shaped.     I.  conica,  PI.  VH.,  Fig.  15. 

Cytindra,  Schum.     (Mitrella,  Sw.) 

Shea  olive-shaped.     C.  cronulata,  PI,  Tn.,,^!^.  \?.. 
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VoLVABlA,  Lam. 

Etymology y  vovva,  a  wrapper. 
Type,  y.  buUoides,  PL  VII.,  Fig.  17. 

Shell  cylindrical,  convolute  :  spire  minute ;  aperture  long  and 
narrow ;  columella  with  three  oblique  plaits  in  front. 
Distribution,  29  species,  tropical  seas. 
Fossil,  6  ?  species.     Eocene.    Britain,  France. 

MabghtfJiTiA,  Lam. 

Etymology,  diminutive  of  margo,  a  rim. 

Synonyms,  Porcellana  (Adans.),  Gray.     Persicula,  Schum. 

Types,  M.  nubeculata,  PI.  VII.,  Eig.   18.      M.  persicula, 
Eig.  19. 

•  Shell  smooth,  bright;  spire  short  or  concealed;  aperture 
truncated  in  front ;  columella  plaited ;  outer  lip  (of  adult)  with 
a  thickened  margin. 

Animal  similar  to  cyprsea. 

Distribution,  139  species.  Tropical,  "West  Indies,  Brazil, 
Mediterranean  (1  small  species).  West  Africa,  China,  Australia. 

Fossil,  30  species.     Eocene — .    France,  &c. 

Sub-genus,  Hyalina,  Schum.     Outer  lip  scarcely  thickened. 

Type,  voluta  pallida,  Montfort,  West  Indies. 

Family  VI. — Oypileed^.    Cowries. 

Shell  convolute,  enamelled ;  spire  concealed ;  aperture  narrow, 
channelled  at  each  end ;  outer  lip  (of  adult)  thickened,  inflected. 
No  operculum. 

Animal  with  a  broad  foot,  truncated  in  front ;  mantle  expanded 
on  each  side,  forming  lobes,  which  meet  over  the  back  of  the 
shell ;  these  lobes  are  usually  ornamented  with  tentacular  fila- 
ments ;  eyes  on  the  middle  of  the  tentacles  or  near  their  base ; 
branchial  plume  single.  Lingual  ribbon  long,  partly  contained 
in  the  visceral  cavity ;  rachis  1  toothed;  uncini  3.  In  Otn^wm 
the  teeth  are  2.  1.  2.  the  outermost  broad,  with  pectinated 
margins.  Loven  describes  the  Cyprseidse  as  having  a  short,  non- 
retractile  muzzle,  and  places  them  between  the  Naticidas  and 
Lamellaria,  The  cowries  inhabit  shallow  water,  near  shore, 
feeding  on  zoophytes. 

CSPEJEA,  L.    Cowry. 

Etymology,  Cypris,  a  name  of  Venus. 

Types,  C.  tigris,  C.  mauritiana  PI.  VJJL.,  Eig.  20. 
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Slitll  \enfrico60,  conTolute,  covered  irith   eTiining  enamel ; 

epire  concealed ;  aperture  long  and 

nttrrow,  witli  a  short  canal  at  each  I 

end ;  inner  lip  orenulated ;  outer  lip  ' 

inflected     and     orenulated    (lioguBl 

Tlie  young  shell  has  a  thin  and  i 
sharp  outer  lip,  a  prominent  sp' 
and  is  covered  with  a  thin  epider 
(Fig.    92).      Wien    fuU-growu 
mantle  lobes  expand  on  each  side,  | 
and  deposit  a  shining  enamel  o 
the  vhole  ehell,  by  which  the  spire  | 
is  entirely  concealed.  There  is  usually   ' 
Tig.  M.  CspT(ra,  a  line  of  paler  colour,  which  indicates 
J™™*!-*  where  tie  mantle  lobes  met.    Cypnsa 

anntdui  is  used  by  the  Asiatic  Islanders  to  adorn  their  Fig.  9g. 
dress,  to  weight  their  fishing-nets,  and  for  barter,  ^"""'■i 
Specimens  of  it  were  found  by  Dr.  Layard  in  the  mins  of 
Nimroud.  The  money-cowry  (C.  ■monela)  is  also  a  native  of  the 
Pacific  and  Eastern  seas ;  many  tons  weight  of  this  little  shell 
are  annually  imported  info  this  country,  and  again  exported 
for  barter  with  the  native  tribes  of  "Western  Africa ;  in  the  year 
1848  sixty  tons  of  the  money-cowry  were  imported  into  Liver- 
pool. Mr.  Adams  observed  the  pteropodoiis  fry  of  C.  annulus, 
at  Singapore,  adhering  in  masses  to  the  mantle  of  the  parent, 
or  swimming  in  rapid  gyrations,  or  with  abrupt  jerking  move- 
ments by  means  of  their  cephalic  fins. 

IHstTibuHon,  150  species.  In  all  warm  seas  (except  east 
coast  South  America  P),  but  most  abundant  in  those  of  the  old 
world.     On  reefe  and  under  rocks  at  low  water. 

Foitil.  84  species,     Chali — .     India,  Britain,  France,  &c. 
Suh-genera.   CypTOvula,  Gray.  C.  Capensis,  PI.  VII.,  Fig.  21. 
Apertural  plaits  continued  regularly  over  the  margin  of  the 

Luponia,  Gray.  C.  algognsia,  PI.  VII.,  Fig.  22.  Inner  lip 
irregularly  plaited  in  front. 

Trivia,  Gray.  C.  europsea,  PI.  VII.,  Fig.  23;  Fig.  93,  and 
16,  B.  Small  shells  with  strise  extending  over  the  back. 
(I7nciT»'.-  1st  denticulate,  2,  3,  simple.) 
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Distrihutiony  30  species.    Qreenland,  Britam,  West  Indies, 
Cape,  Australia,  Pacific,  West  America. 

Ebato,  Bisso. 

Etymology y  Erato,  the  muse  of  love-songs  and  mimicry. 
Type,  E.  Isevis,  PI.  VH.,  Fig.  24. 

Bhdl  minute ;  like  marginella  ;  lips  minutely  crenulated. 
Animal  like  trivia, 

Distrihutiony  11  species.  Britain,  Mediterranean,  West  Indies, 
China. 
Fossil,  2  species.    Miocene — .    France,  Britain  (Crag). 

OvuLTJM,  Lam. 

EtyvMlogyy  diminutive  of  ovum,  an  Q^g* 

Synonym,  Amphiceras,  Gronov. 

Types,  0.  Ovum,  PI.  VII.,  Fig.  25.  0.  gibbosa  and  verrucosa. 

Shell  like  cyprcea  ;  inner  lip  smooth. 

Distribution,  36  species.  Warm  seas.  West  Indies,  Britain, 
Mediterranean,  China,  West  America. 

Fossil,  11  species.    Eocene — .    France,  &c. 

Suh-genus,  Calpuma,  Leach.  0.  volva  ("  the  weaver's 
shuttle  ").  Aperture  produced  into  a  long  canal  at  each  end. 
Foot  narrow,  adapted  for  walking  on  the  round  stems  of  the 
gorgonioe,  &c.,  on  which  it  feeds.  O,  patula  inhabits  the  south 
coast  of  Britain,  it  is  very  thin,  and  has  a  sharp  outer  lip. 

OalpurnuSy  Montfort  (name)  =  Ovulum  verrucosum. 

Volva  (Fleming)  =  Ovulum  patulum  {Oalpuma,  Leach). 

Radius  (Montfort)  Schum.  =  Ovulum  volva 

# 

Section  B.    Holostomata.   Sea-Snails. 

Shell  spiral  or  limpet-shaped ;  rarely  tubular  or  multivalve : 
margin  of  the  aperture  entire;  operculum,  homy  or  shelly, 
usually  spiral. 

Animal  with  a  short  non-retractile  muzzle ;  respiratory  siphon 
wanting,  or  formed  by  a  lobe  developed  from  the  neck  (Pig.  68), 
gills  pectinated  or  plume-like,  placed  obliquely  across  the  back, 
or  attached  to  the  right  side  of  the  neck ;  neck  and  sides  fre- 
quently ornamented  with  lappets  and  tentacular  filaments. 
Marine  or  fresh- water.    Mostly  phytophagous.* 

•  These  "sections"  are  not  very  satisfactory,  but  they  are  better  than  any  otherr 
yet  proposed,  and  they  are  convenient  on  account  of  the  great  extent  of  the  order 
proso-branchiata.  Natica  and  scalaria  have  a  retractile  proboecia.  Pirena  has  a 
Df>tche6  avertme,  and  aporrhaut,  a  csnal. 
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Family  I. — ^Natiotd^. 

Shell  globular,  few-whorled ;  spire,  small,  obtuse ;  aperture 
semi -lunar ;  lip  acute ;  pillar  often  callous. 


Fig.  94.  Natica  monilifera  (Wilton). 

Animal  witli  a  long  retractile  proboscis ;  lingual  ribbon  linear ; 
rachis  1  toothed ;  uncini  3  (as  in  Fig.  94) ;  foot  very  large ; 
mantle-lobes  largely  developed,  biding  more  or  less  of  the  shell. 
Species  all  marine. 

Natica  (Adans.),  Lamarck. 

Synonym,  Mamilla,  Schm.     Cepatia,  Gray.     Nacca,  Eisso. 

Type,  N.  canrena,  PI.  VIII.,  Fig.  1. 

Shell  thick,  smooth ;  inner  lip  callous ;  umbilicus  large,  with 
a  spiral  callujs ;  epidermis  thin,  polished ;  operculum  sub-spiral. 

Animal  blind ;  tentacles  connate 
with  a  head  veil ;  front  of  the  large 
foot  provided  with  a  fold  {metitum), 
reflected  upon  and  protecting  the  head; 
operculigerous  lobe  large,  covering 
part  of  the  shell ;  jaws  homy ;  Jingual  Fig.  96.  Natica,* 

ribbon  short ;  branchial  plume  single. 

The  coloured  markings  of  the  naticae  are  very  indestructible ; 
they  are  frequently  preserved  on  fossils.  The  naticce  frequent 
sandy  and  gravelly  bottoms,  ranging  from  low  water  to  90 
fathoms  (Forbes).  They  are  carnivorous,  feeding  on  the  smaller 
bivalves  (Gould),  and  are  themselves  devoured  by  the  cod  and 
haddock.  Their  eggs  are  agglutinated  into  a  broad  and  short 
spiral  band,  very  slightly  attached,  and  resting  free  on  the 
sands. 

Distribution,  197  species.  Arctic  seas,  Britain,  Mediterranean, 
Caspian,  India,  Australia,  China,  Panama,  West  Indies. 

Fossil,  260  species.  Devonian — .  South  America,  North 
America,  Europe,  India. 

Suh-genera,  Naticopsis,  M*Coy.  N.  Phillipsii.  Shell  imper- 
forate ;  inner  lip  very  thick,  spreading ;  operculum  shelly 
(British  Museum).    Carb.  limestone,  7  species. 

*  Pig.  95.  Natica  Alderi,  Forbes.  From  aa  original  drawing,  communicated  t<«{ 
Joshua  Al^er,  Esq 
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OpercwZttm,  homy, 

Neverita,  Eisso.    N.  Alderi.    Fig.  95. 

Lunatia,  Gray.  N.  Amptillaria.  Perforation  simple ;  epider- 
mis dull,  olivaceous.    Northern  seas. 

Globulus f  J.  Sby.  (Ampulina,  Deshayes  not  Bl.)  N.  Sigaretina. 
PI.  Vin.,  Fig.  2.  Umbilicus  narrow  (rimate),  lined  by  a  thin 
callus. 

Fossil,  Eocene.    Britain,  Paris. 

Polinices,  Montfort  (naticella,  Guild.),  N.  mammilla.  Shell 
oblong ;  callus  very  large,  filling  the  umbilicus. 

Ceniina,  Gray,  N.  fluctuata.  PI.  VIII.,  Fig.  3.  Globular, 
imperforate ;  inner  lip  callous,  covering  part  of  the  body- whorl. 

Naticella,  Miiller.  19  species. 

Fossil,  Trias,  S.  Cassian. 

Deshayesia,  Eaulin 

Miocene,  France.  Some  additional  species  have  been  found 
with  a  similar  oblique  aperture  and  corrugated  inner  lip. 
Baron  Eyckholt  has  described  a  species  {D.  Raulini),  from  the 
Devonian,  Belgium.     The  relation  of  the  genus  is  uncertain. 

Naticella,  Miinster. 

This  genus,  abounding  in  the  Trias  of  St.  Cassian,  has  been 
referred  to  Natica  by  D'Orbigny.  A  characteristic  species 
occurs  in  the  green-sand  of  Blackdown,  and  has  been  named 
Natica  caHnata,  J.  Sby.  (Narica,  D'Orbigny.)  It  is  exactly 
intermediate  between  Narica  (p.  237)  and  Fossarus  (p.  253),  and 
appears  to  form  with  them  a  little  group  nearly  related  to 
Lacuna  (p.  255). 

SiGARETTJS  (Adans.),  Lamarck. 

Synonyms,  Cryptostoma,  Bl.     Stomatia,  Browne. 

Type,  S.  haliotoides.     PI.  VTEI.,  Fig.  4. 

Shell  striated ;  ear-shaped ;  spire  minute  :  aperture  very  vride, 
oblique  (not  pearly) ;  operculum  minute,  homy,  sub-spiral. 

The  flat  species  are  entirely  concealed  by  the  mantle  when 
living;  the  convex  shells  only  partially,  and  they  have  a 
yellowish  epidermis.  The  anterior  foot  lobe  {rnentum)  is  enor- 
mously developed. 

Distribution,  31  species.    West  Indies,  India,  China,  Pern. 

Fossil,  10  species.  Eocene — .  Britain,  France,  South  America. 

Sub-genus,  Naticina,  Gray.  N.  papilla,  PI.  VIII.,  Fig.  3. 
Shell  ventricose,  thin,  perforated.  West  Indies,  Eed  Sea,  China, 
North  Australia,  Tasmania.    Eocene,  Paris. 
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LamellabiA)  Montagu. 

Etymology y  lamella^  a  thin  plate* 

Synonyms,  Marsenia,  Leach.     Ooriocella,  Bl. 

Type,  L.  perspicna.     PI.  Vlil.,  Pig.  6. 

Shell  ear-shaped ;  thin,  pellucid,  fragile ;  spire  very  small ; 
aperture  large,  patulous ;  inner  lip  receding.     No  operculum. 

Animal  much,  larger  than  the  shell,  which  is  entirely  con- 
cealed by  the  reflected  margins  of  the  mantle ;  mantle  non- 
retractile,  notched  in  front;  eyes  at  the  outer  bases  of  the 
tentacles.     Lingual  uncini  3,  similar ;  or  one  very  large. 

Distribution,  10  species.  .  Norway,  Britain,  Mediterranean, 
New  Zealand,  Philippines. 

Fossil,  2  species.     Pliocene — .     Britain  (Crag). 

Nakioa,  Eecluz. 

Synonyms,  Vanicoro,  Quoy.    Merria,  Gray.     Leucotis,  Sw. 

Type,  N.  cancellata.     PI.  Vm.,  Pig.  8. 

Shell  thin,  white,  with  a  velvety  epidermis ;  ribbed  irregularly 
and  spirally  striated ;  axis  perforated ;  operculum  very  small, 
thin. 

Animal  eyes  at  the  outer  base  of  the  tentacles ;  foot  with 
wing-like  lobes. 

Distribution,  26  species.  "West  Ladies,  Nicobar,  Vanikoro, 
Pacific. 

Fossil.  4  species,     Gault — .    (D'Orbigny.)    Britain,  Prance. 

Yeltjtina,  Pleming. 

Etymology,  velutinvs,  velvety  (from  vellus,  a  fleece). 
Type,  V.  laevigata.     PI.  YHI.,  Fig.  7. 


Fig.  96.  VelvUnakevigataCWaiington), 

Shell  thin,  with  a  velvety  epidermis;  spire  small;  suture 
deep;  aperture  very  large,  rounded;  peristome  continuous, 
thin.     No  operculum. 

Animal  with,  a  large  oblong  foot;  margin  of  tne  mantle 
developed  all  round,  and  more  or  less  reflected  over  the  shell; 
gills  2 ;  head  broad ;  tentacles  subulate,  blunt,  far  apart ;  eyes 
on  prominences  at  their  outer  bases.  Carnivorous.  Lingual 
dentition  (Fig.  96).    It  resembles  that  of  tnvia  (Fi^.  U^'^V 
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Distribution,  4  species.  Britaiii,  Norway,  North  America, 
loy  Sea  to  Kamtschatka. 

Foaailf  3  species.    Pliocene — .    Britain. 

8uh-genu8,     Otina  (Ghray).    Y.  otis. 

Shell  minnte,  ear-shaped. 

Ammal  with  a  simple  mantle,  and  very  short  tentacles. 
West  and  south-west  British  coast ;  inhabiting  chinks  of  rocks, 
between  tide-marks.    (Forbes.) 

Velvitina  inhabits  the  laminarian  zone,  and  ranges  to  40 
£a.thoms.  V,  laevigata  is  sometimes  brought  in  on  the  fishermen's 
lines  (off  Northumberland),  generally  adhering  to  Alcyonium 
digitatum  (Alder).  Dr.  Gould  obtained  it  from  the  stomach  of 
fishes. 

CryptocElla.    H.  and  A.  Adams,  1853. 

Shell  thin,  pellucid,  calcareous ;  spire  small ;  aperture  large. 

FAMHiY  n. — PyRAMTDETiLTT)^. 

Shell  spiral  tuireted ;  nucleus  minute,  sinistral ;  aperture 
small ;  columella  sometimes  with  one  or  more  prominent  plaits; 
"operculum  homy,  imbricated,  nucleus  internal. 

Animal  with  broad,  ear-shaped  tentacles,  often  connate; 
eyes  behind  the  tentacles  at  their  bases ;  proboscis  retractile ; 
foot  truncated  in  front ;  tongue  unarmed.  Species  all  marine. 
They  are  very  numerous  in  the  Japanese  seas. 

Several  genera  of  fossil  shells  are  provisionally  placed  in 
this  order,  from  their  resemblance  to  eulima  and  chemnitzia.* 
Tomatella,  usually  placed  in  or  near  this  family,  is  opistho- 
branchiate, 

PyramtdeTiTjA,  Lam. 

Etymology,  diminutive  of  pyramis,  a  pyramid. 

Synonyms,  Obeliscus.  Humphrey.  (P.  dolabrata.  PI.  YIH., 
Fig.  11.)    Syrnola,  Adams,  1860. 

Type,  P.  auris-cati.    PI.  YIII.,  Fig.  10. 

Shell  slender,  pointed,  with  numerous  plaited  or  level  whorls ; 
apex  sinistral;  columella  with  several  plaits;  lip  sometimes 
farrowed  internally ;  operculum  indented  on  the  inner  side  to 
adapt  it  to  the  columellar  plaits.  The  shell  of  the  typical 
pjrramideUse  bears  some  resemblance  to  cancellaria, 

*  **  The  Pyramidellida  present  enbjects  of  much  interest  to  the  student  Of  extinct 
mollusca ;  numerous  forms,  bearing  all  the  aspect  of  being  members  of  this  family, 
occur  among  the  fossils  of  even  the  oldest  stratifled  rocks.  Many  of  them  are  gigaotio 
compared  with  existing  species,  and  the  group,  as  a  whole,  may  be  regarded  rather  as 
appertaining  to  past  ages  than  the  present  epoch.** — Forba, 
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Dtatribution,  111  species.    West  Indies,  Mauritius,  Australia. 
Fossily  12  species.    Chalk — .    Erance,  Britain. 

Odostomia,  Fleming,  1824. 

Etyinohgyy  odous,  a  tootli,  and  atomay  mouth. 

Type,  0.  plicata.    PI.  VIII.,  Fig.  12. 

Shell  subulate  or  ovate,  smooth;  apex  sinistral;  aperture 
ovate;  peristome  not  continuous;  columella  with  a  single 
tooth-like  fold;  lip  thin;  operculum  horny,  indented  on  the 
inner  side. 

Distribution,  P  species.  Britain,  Mediterranean,  Bed  Sea, 
Australia. 

Fossil,  15  species  P    Eocene — .    Britain,  France. 

Very  minute  and  smooth  shells,  having  the  habit  of  rissoce, 
and  like  them  sometimes  found  in  brackish  water.  They  range 
from  low  water  to  40  fathoms.  The  animal  is  undistinguishable 
from  chemnitzia. 

(Uhemnitzia,  D'Orbigny. 

Etymology,  named  in  honour  of  Chemnitz,  a  distinguished 
conchologist  of  Nuremburg,  who  published  seven  volumes  in 
continuation  of  Martini's  "  Conchylien-cahinet,**  1780-95. 

Synonyms,  Turbonilla,  Eisso.  Parthenia,  Lowe.  Pyramis  and 
Jaminea,  Br.  Monoptigma,  Lea,  part.    Amoura,  MoUer. 

Type,  0.  elegantissima.    PI.  VHE.,  Fig.  13. 

Shell  slender,  elongated,  many-whorled ;  whorls  plaited ; 
apex  sinistral ;  aperture  simple ;  ovate ;  peristome  incomplete ; 
operculum  horny,  sub-spiral. 

Animal  head  very  short,  furnished  with  a  long,  retractile 
proboscis;  tentacles  triangular;  eyes  immersed  at  the  inner 
angles  of  the  tentacles ;  foot  truncated  in  front,  with  a  distinct 
mentum. 

Distribution,  32  species.  Britain  (4  species),  Norway,  Medi- 
terranean. Probably  world-wide.  Eange  from  low  water  to 
90  fathoms. 

Fossil,  240  species.    Silurian — .    Britain,  France,  &c. 

The  "melanise"  of  the  secondary  rocks  are  provisionally 
referred  to  this  genus.  Those  of  the  palsBozoic  strata  to 
loxonema. 

Sub-genera,  JShdimella,  Forbes.  E.  scillse,  Scacchi.  4  British 
f^eoies.  Shell  smooth  and  polished ;  columella  simple ;  apex 
sinistral. 

Stylopsis  (Adams,  1860)  much  resembles  and  is  probably 
synonymous  with  this  sub-genus. 
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EuLlMA,  Sisso,  1826. 

Etymology y  euUmtay  ravenous  hunger 

Synonym,  Pasithea,  Lea. 

Type,  E.  polita.     PI.  Vm.,  Fig.  14. 

Shell  small,  white,  and  polished;  slender,  elongated  with 
numerous  level  whorls;  obscurely  marked  on  one  side  by  a 
series  of  periodic  mouths,  which  form  prominent  ribs  internally ; 
apex  acute ;  aperture  oval,  pointed  above ;  outer  lip  thickened 
internally  ;  inner  lip  reflected  over  the  pillar ;  operculum 
homy,  sub-spiral. 

Animal  tentacles  subulate,  close,  with  the  eyes  immersed  at 
their  posterior  bases ;  proboscis  long,  retractile ;  foot  truncated 
in  front,  mentum  bilobed;  operculum  lobe  winged  on  each 
side;  branchial  plume  single;  mantle  with  a  rudimentary 
siphonal  fold. 

The  eulimse  creep  with  the  foot  much  in  advance  of  the  head, 
which  is  usually  concealed  within  the  aperture,  the  tentacles 
only  protruding.     (Forbes.) 

Diatribution,  49  species.  Britain,  Mediterranean,  India, 
Australia,  Pacific.     In  5 — 90  fathoms  water. 

Fossil,  40  species.     Carb.  ? — .    Britain,  France,  &c. 

Sub-genus,  Niso,  Risso  (=  Bonellia,  Deshayes).  N.  tere- 
bellatus,  Lam.  species.    Axis  perforated. 

Fossil,  3  species.    Eocene — .     Paris. 

Distribution,  5  species.     China,  West  America.  (Cuming.) 

MoNOPTiaMA,  Lea. 

Synonyms,  Melanioides,  Lea  =  M .  striata.  Gray  (name  only). 

Shell  like  Chemnitzia,  rather  fusiform,  spirally  grooved ; 
columella  slightly  folded,  with  a  sinus  at  the  base. 

Distribution,  12  species.    Indo-Pacific. 

Menestho,  Moller  (Turbo  albulus,  Fabr.  Greenland)  v. 
Chemnitzia. 

AcLis,  Lov^n. 

Eiymology,  A^  without,  Tdeis,  a  projection. 

Synonym,  Alvania,  Leach  (not  Eisso). 

Type,  A.  supranitida.  Wood.  A.  ascaris,  Turt.  PI.  IX., 
Fig.  4. 

Shell  minute,  like  turritella  ;  spirally  striated ;  aperture  oval ; 
outer  lip  prominent;  axis  slightly  rimate;  operculate;  apex 
sinistral. 
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4-nimal  witli  a  long  retractile  proboscis ;  tentacles  close 
together,  slender,  inflated  at  the  tips;  eyes  immersed  at  the 
bases  of  the  tentacles ;  operculum  lobe  ample,  tinsynmietrical ; 
foot  truncated  in  front.  Banges  to  80  fathoms  water.  5  British 
species,  Norway. 

Fossil.     ?  species.    Pliocene — .    Britain  (Crag). 

Styloptygma,  Adams.  1860. 

Shell  pupiform,  semi-transparent;  with  slightly  convex  whorls. 
Aperture  sub-quadrate. 

Myonia,  Adams. 

Shell  ovate,  turreted ;  white,  thin,  with  slightly  convex 
whorls.    Aperture  oblong. 

Letjcotina,  Adams. 

Shell  like  last,  but  with  last  whorl  ventricose ;  with  minute 
dots. 

STiLrFER,  Brod. 

Example,  S.  astericola.     PI.  YIII.,  Fig.  15. 

Synonym,  Stylina,  Fleming. 

Shell  hyaline,  globular  or  subulate,  apex  tapering,  stylifonn, 
nucleus  sinistral. 

Animal  with  slender,  cylindrical  tentacles,  and  small  sessile 
eyes  at  their  outer  bases ;  mantle  thick,  reflected  over  the  last 
whorls  of  the  shell ;  foot  large,  with  a  frontal  lobe.  Branchial 
plume  single.  Attached  to  the  spines  of  sea-urchins,  or  immersed 
in  living  star-fishes  and  corals. 

Distrihution,  16  species.  West  Indies,  Britain,  Philippines, 
Gallapagos,  Pacific. 

LoxoNEMA,  Phillips. 

Etymology,  loxos,  oblique,  and  nema,  thread;  in  allusion  to 
the  striated  surface  of  many  species. 

Type,  L.  sinuata,  U.  Devonian,  Petherwin. 

Shell  elongated,  many-whorled ;  aperture  simple,  attenuated 
above,  eflFased  below,  with  a  sigmoidal  edge  to  the  outer  lip. 

Fossil,  75  species.  L.  Silurian — Trias.  North  America,  Europe. 

Maceochetlus,  Phillips. 

Etymology,  macros,  long,  and  cheilos,  lip. 

Synonym,  Polyphemopsis,  Portlock. 

SMI   thick,  ventricose,  buccinoid;  apoctoc^  ^3xi\\a,  ^^S»^^^ 
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below;  outer  lip  thin,  inner  lip  wanting,  columella  oallot 
slightly  tortuous. 

Type^  M.  arculatus,  Schlotheim  species.    Devonian.    Eifel. 

Diatrihutiony  1  species  (M.  Japonicus),  Korea  Straits. 

Fossilf  12  species.  Devonian — Carboniferous.  Britai 
Belgium. 

Family  HI. — CERirniADja.    Cerites. 

Shell  spiral,  elongated,  many-whorled,  frequently  varicog 
aperture  channeled  in  front,  with  a  less  distinct  posterior  cam 
lip  generally  expanded  in  the  adult;  operculum  bomy  a 
spiral. 

Animcd  with  a  short  muzzle,  not  retractile ;  tentacles  dista 
slender;  eyes  on  short  pedicels,  connate  with  the  tentach 
mantle-margin  with  a  rudimentary  siphonal  fold ;  tong 
armed  with  a  single  series  of  median  teeth,  and  three  later 
or  uncini.  Mr.  Wilton  has  examined  the  dentition  of  fc 
Cerithiadce  ;  the  teeth  are  broad,  as  in  Melaniadce,  with  incurs 
and  dentated  summits.  In  Cerithidium  the  median  teeth  i 
slender  with  minute  hooks.  HabitaU  Marine,  estuary,  or  fn 
water. 

CERiTHnjM  (Adans.),  Bruguiere. 

Etymology y  ceration,  a  small  horn. 

Type,  0.  nodulosum.     PI.  YIII.,  Pig.  16. 

Shell  turreted,  many-whorled,  with  indistinct  varices ;  ap 
ture  small,  with  a  tortuous  canal  in  front ;  outer  lip  expande 
inner  lip  thickened ;  operculum  homy,  paucispiral.  PI.  YU 
Fig.  16.* 

Distribution,  136  species.  World-wide,  the  typical  spec 
tropical.  Norway,  Britain,  Mediterranean,  West  Indies,  Ind 
Australia,  China,  Pacific,  Gallapagos. 

Fossil,  460  species,  Trias — ,  Britain,  France,  TJnil 
States,  &c. 

Sub-genera,  Bhinoclavis,  Sw.  0.  vertagus.  Canal  loi 
bent  abruptly ;  operculum,  sub-spiral. 

Bittium,  Leach.  0.  reticulatum,  PI.  Vill.,  Fig.  17.  Sm 
northern  species,  ranging  from  low  water  to  80  fathoms. 

Triforis,  Deshayes.     0.  perversum,  PI.  YJULI.,  Fig.  18. 
species.    Norway — Australia. 

Fossil,  Eocene — .     Britain,  France. 

SheU  sinistral ;  anterior  and  posterior  canals  tubular.     T 
third  canal  is  only  accidentally  present,  forming  part  of 
varix. 

Cerithiopais,  Forbes.    C.  tuberculare,  Britain. 
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Sheli  like  bitHtim;  proboscis  retractile;  op«rGalam  pointed, 
nucleus  apical.     Eange  4 — 10  fathome, 

PoTAMTOES,  Brongniart.     Frest-water  Cerites. 

Etymology,  potaTiwi,  a  river,  and  idee,  patronymic  termination. 

Type,  P,  Lamarckii,  Brong.  (=  Cent,  tuberculatum, 
Brard.) 

Exampk,  P.  mixtuH.    PI. Tin.,  Fig.  19. 

Synonyme,  Tympanotomus,  Klein,  C.  fuscatum,  AMca. 
Firenella,  Eisso,  C.  mauumllatum,  PI.  Till., 


the  very  nunjeroua  typical  fossil  epecies;  epi- 
dermis thick,  olive  brown;  operculum  orbicular, 
many-wborled. 

Z)is<rjte*i(m,41  specisB. ,  California,  Africa, 
India.  In  the  mud  of  the  Indua  they  ai'e 
mixed  with  species  of  arapuWnn'a,  venua, 
purpura,  ostrea,  &o,     (Major  W.  E.  Baker.) 

Fossil  (species  included  with  eerithium]. 
Eocene — .    Europe. 

Sub-geiiera,    Ceriihidea,  3w,,  C.  decollata, 
PI,  Tin.,  Fig.  24.    Aperture  rounded;  lip 
expanded,   flattened.      Inhabit  salt  marshes,  ^.    „  „  .  ^.,    . 
mangrove  swamps,  and  tne  mouths  oi  nvers ; 
they  are  so  commonly  out  of  tlie  water  as  to  have  been  teken  for 
land'Shells.    Mr.  Adams  noticed  them  in  the  fresh  waters  of 
the  interiorof  Borneo,  creeping  on  pontederia  and  sedges ;  they 
often  suspend  themselves  by  glutinous  threads  (Fig.  97). 

IKiiriiiriMWi,  India,  Ceylon,  Singapore,  Borneo,  Philippini 
Port  Essington. 

Terebralia,  Sw.     Cerith.  telescopium,  PI.  Till.,  Fig.  21. 

Shell  pyramidal ;  eolumolla  with  a  prominent  fold,  more 
IsBB  centinuous  tewards  the  apex;  and  a  second, less  distinct,  on 
the  basal  front  of  the  whorls  (as  in  neriniEo  (Fig.  98).     Indio, 
Horth  Australia. 

T.  teleicopium  is  so  abundant  near  Calcutta  as  to  be  used  for 
homing  into  lime;  great  heaps  of  it  are  firstexposedte  thesnn, 
to  kill  the  animals.  They  have'been  brought  alive  to  England, 
(Benson.) 

Pyrazui,  Montfort.     Cent.  paJustre,  PI.  Till.,  Fig.  20. 

Shell  with  numerous  indistinct  varices ;  canal  straight,  ofti 
tubular;  outer  lip  expanded.     India,- Korth  Auatralia.. 
*  C.  attiua,  Lun.  ip.  copied  tnjm  kdaiiM. 
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Cerith.  radulum  and  granulatum  of  the  West  African  i 
approacli  very  near  the  fossil  jpotamides,  but  they  have  nnm 
varices. 

Lampania,  Gray  (batillaria,  Cantor).  Oerith.  zonale. 
Vni.,  Fig.  23. 

Shell  without  varices,  canal  straight.     Chusan. 

The  fossil  potamides  dectisaatmy  Brug.,  of  the  Paris  1 
resembles  this  section,  and  retains  its  spiral  red  bands. 


NERiNiEA,  Defrance. 

Myrriology,  nereky  a  sea-njrmph. 

Example,  N.  trachea.    Fig.  98. 

Shell  elongated ;  many-whorled,  nearly  cylind 
aperture  channeled  in  front ;  interior  with  conti: 
ridges  on  the  columella  and  whorls. 

Fo88il,  150  species.  Inf.  oolite — ^U.  chalk.  Bi 
France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  The 
most  abundant,  and  attain  the  largest  size  t 
south ;  and  usually  occur  in  calcareous  strata, 
ciated  with  shallow- water  shells.     (Sharpe.) 

Suh-geTiera.  1.  Nerinoea.  Folds  simple:  2— 
the  columella ;  1 — 2  on  the  outer  wall ;  columella 
or  perforated.    Above  50  species. 

2.  Nerinella  (Sharpe),  columella  solid ;  folds  si] 
©^    columellar,  0 — 1;  outer  wall,  1. 
^^  3.  Trochalia   (Sharpe),    columella  perforated, 

one  fold ;  outer  wall  simple,  or  thickened,  or  wit! 
fold;  folds  simple. 

4.  Ptygmatia  (Sharpe),  columella  solid  or  perfo 
Fig.  98.»  usually  with  3  folds ;  outer  wall  with  1 — 3  folds, 
of  them  complicated  in  form. 


PFastigiella,  Reeve. 

Type,  F.  carinata,  Eeeve. 

Shell  like  turritella;   aperture  with  a  short  canal  in 
(Ouming  Museum,  and  British  Museum). 
Fosaily  Eocene.    Paris  {Cerithium  iragoaum,  Lam.). 

Aporehais,  Aldrovandus. 

Etymology,  aporrhais  (Aristotle),  "  spout-shell,'*  from  ape 
to  flow  away. 

*  Fig.  98.  Nervfuea  trachea^  Deal.,  partly  ground  down  to  show  the  form 
iatehor.     Bath  oolite,  B^ville.    Commmiicated  by  John  MiMris,  Esq. 
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flyTUmym,  ClieiiopiiB,  Philippi. 

Type,  A.  pea-pelocani.    PI.  IV.,  Fig.  7,  and  Fig.  99. 

jSAea  with  an  elongated  epire;  whorlanumerouB,  tuberotJated; 
apertore  narrow?,  with  a  short  canal  in  front ;  oater  lip  of  the 
adnlt  expanded  and  lobed  oi  digitated;   opercnlmn  pointed. 


Animal  vith  a  short  broad  muzzle ;  tentacles  cylindrical 
bearing  tie  eyes  on  prominenees  near  their  bases,  outside, 
foot  short,  angular  in  finnt;   branchial  plume  single,  long; 


lingual  ribbon  linear ,  teeth  single,  hooked,  denticulated ; 
uncini  3,  the  first  transverse,  2  and  3  claw-shaped  (Fig.  100), 
The  dentition  of  Aporrhaxs  is  most  like  Btrombus  and  Garinaria  ; 
and  quite  unlike  the  CentktadcB  with  which  it  has  been  placed, 


ApBTrkiBt  pn-pdiBaL    iWulBBla>.i 


in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Professor  Forbes.  The  animal 
is  Oarnivoroua. 

DUtribution,  4  speciea.  Labrador,  Norway,  Britain,  Mediter- 
ranear.  West  Africa.    Bange  100  fathoms. 

Fotiil;  see  Pterocerat  and  lUiUllaria;  above  200  species, 
ranging  from  the  lias  to  the  chalk,  probably  belong  to  this 
■genus,  or  to  genera  not  yet  constituted. 
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Stkuthiolaeia,  Lam. 

Etymology^  strtUhiOf  an  ostrich  (>foot),  from  the  form  of  its 
aperture. 

Type,  S.  straminea,  PI.  IV.,  Fig.  6. 

Shell  turreted ;  whorls  angular ;  aperture  truncated  in  front; 
columulla  very  oblique;  outer  lip  prominent  in 
the  middle,  reflected  and  thickened  in  the  adult ; 
inner  lip  callous,  expanded;  operculum  claw- 
shaped,  curved  inwards,  with  a  projection  from 
the  outer,  concave  edge  (Fig.  101). 

Animal  with  an  elongated  muzzle?  tenta^iles 
cylindrical;  eye-pedicels  short,  adnate  with  the 
tentacles,    externally;    foot   broad    and    short. 

Fiff.    101.  ,T-r.  X  '^ 

Operculum  of   (Ja^ener.) 

struthioiaria.       Distribution,    6  species.     Australia  and   New 
Zealand,  where  alone  it  occurs  sub-fossil. 

Family  IV. — ^MELAirLADiE. 

Shell  spiral,  turreted ;  with  a  thick,  dark  epidermis ;  aperture 
often  channeled,  or  notched  in  front ;  outer  lip  acute ;  operculum 
horny,  spiral.  The  spire  is  often  extensively  eroded  by  the 
acidity  of  the  water  in  which  the  animals  live. 

^?i7ma/ with  a  broad  non-retractile  muzzle ;  tentacles  distant, 
subulate ;  eyes  on  short  stalks,  united  to  the  outer  sides  of  the 
tentacles ;  foot  broad  and  short,  angulated  in  front ;  mantle- 
margin  fringed ;  tongue  long  and  linear,  with  a  median  and  3 
latiiral  series  of  hooked  multi-cuspid  teeth.  Often  viviparous. 
Inhabiting  fresh- water  lakes  and  rivers  throughout  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  world. 

Melania,  Lam. 

Ktyinology,  melania,  blackness  (from  melas), 

Type,  M.  amarula.     PI.  YIII.,  Fig.  25. 

Syi  onyms,  Thiara,  Megerle.     Pyrgula,  Crist. 

Sh'll  turreted,  apex  acute  (unless  eroded) ;  whorls  orna- 
mented with  striae  or  spines ;  aperture  oval,  pointed  above ; 
outer  lip  sharp,  sinuous;  operculum  BubspiraL.  PL  VIII., 
Fig.  25. • 

Distrihution,  361  species.  South  Europe,  India,  Philippines, 
Pacific  Islands,  Distinct  groups  in  the  southern  Stat<»8  of 
North  America. 


I 
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FoBsily  25  species.    Wealden — .    Europe  (t.  cTiemnitzia), 

Sub-genera,  Mdandtria,  Bowdich.  M.  flmninea.*  PI.  YJLLL,, 
Fig.  26.  Aperture  somewliat  produced  in  front;  operculum 
with  rather  numerous  whorls.  This  section  includes  somo  of 
the  largest  species  of  the  genus,  and  is  weU  typified  by  the 
fossil,  M.  Sowerhii  (cerit.  melanoides,  Sby.),  of  the  Woolwich 
sands.     Old  World,  India,  Philippines. 

Vibex^  Oken,  V.  fuscatus,  PI.  VIII.,  Fig.  29.  V.  auritus. 
West  Africa.  Whorls  spirally  ridged,  or  muricated;  aperture 
broadly  channeled  in  front. 

Ceriphaaia,  Sw.,  0.  sulcata.  North  America.  Aperture  like 
vibex ;  slightly  notched  near  the  suture. 

ffemmnus,  Sw.,  H.  lineolatus.  West  Indies.  Aperture 
channeled  in  front. 

Mela/u8U8,  Sw,  (lo.  Lea.  Glottella,  Gray.)  M.  fiuviatilis. 
PI.  VIII,,  Fig.  27.  United  States.  Aperture  produced  into  a 
spout  in  front. 

Meldtoma,  Anthony  (not  Sw.)  M.  altilis. 

Shell  like  anculotus ;  with  a  deep  slit  at  the  suture.  United 
States. 

Anculotus,  Say.    A.  prsemorsus.    PI.  VIII.,  Fig.  28. 

Shell  globular ;  spire  very  short ;  outer  lip  produced.  United 
States. 

Amnicola,  G.  and  H.  A.  isogona.  PI.  IX.,  Fig.  23.  United 
States ;  inhabits  the  fr^esh  waters  of  New  England,  gregarious 
on  stones  and  submerged  plants. 

Ghiloatoma,  Desh.  M.  marginata,  Eocene.  Paris.  Peristome 
thickened  externally,  all  round. 

Clea,  Bens.     0.  annesleyi.     South  India. 

Paludomus,  Swainson. 

Etymology ,  palua,  a  marsh,  and  domus,  home. 

Synonyms,  Tanalia,  Gray.    Hemimitra,  Sw. 

Type,  P.  aculeatus,  Gm.  species.    PI.  IX.,  Fig.  34. 

Shell  turbinated,  smooth,  or  coronated ;  outer  lip  crenulated ; 
olivaceous  with  dark  brown  spiral  lines. 

Distribution,  25  species.  Ceylon  (Himalaya  ?)  in  the  moun- 
tain-streams, sometimes  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet.  The 
Himalayan  species  {Tnelania  conica,  Gray,  hemimitra  retusa,  Sw., 
and  several  others),  referred  to  this  genus,  have  a  concentric 
operculum,  hkepaludina* 

*  TbiB  is  a  good  section  of  melanui,  but  Mr.  Gray^s  type  doea  not  well  ie\ireaA&SLvl^ 
being  more  like  a  pirena  in  the  form  of  its  apeitiuQ, 
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Melakofsis,  Lam. 

Types,  M.  buccinoides,  M.  oostata.    PL  VIII.,  Fig.  30, 

Shell  body- whorl  elongated ;  spire  short  and  pointed ;  apei'- 
ture  distinctly  notched  in  front ;  inner  lip  callous ;  operctilnin 
sub-spiral. 

Distribution,  21  species.    Spain,  Asia  Minor,  New  Zealand. 

Fossil,  25  species.    Eocene — .    Europe. 

Sub-genus.  Firena,  Lam,  (faunus,  Montfort)  P.  atra.  PI. 
Vin.,  Fig.  31.    Spire  elongated,  many-whorled ;  outer  lip  of 


Fig.  102.  Pirena  atra.    (WUton.) 

the  adult  produced.    Teeth  3.  1.  3,  as  in  Fig.  102. 

Distribution,  4  species?  South  Africa,  Madagascar,  Ceylon, 
Philippines. 

Family  V. — ^Thebitellid^. 

Shell  tubular,  or  spiral ;  upper  part  partitioned  off;  aperture 
simple ;  operculum  homy,  many-whorled. 

Animal  with  a  short  muzzle ;  eyes  immersed,  at  the  outer 
bases  of  the  tentacles ;  mantle-margin  fringed ;  foot  very  short ; 
branchial  plume  single;  tongue  armed;  dentition  3.  1.  3. 

TUBBITELLA,  Lam. 

Etymology,  diminutiYO  of  turris,  a  tower. 

Synonyms,  TerebeUum,  Twcula,  Zaria,  and  Eglisia  (Gray.) 

Type,  T.  imbricata.    PI.  IX.,  Fig.  1. 

Shell  elongated,  many-whorled,  spirally  striated;  aperture 
rounded,  margin  thin ;  operculum  homy,  many-whorled,  with 
a  fimbriated  margin. 

Animal  with  long,  subulate  tentacles ;  eyes  slightly  promi- 
nent ;  foot  truncated  in  front,  rounded  behind,  grooved  beneath; 
branchial  plume  very  long;  lingual  ribbon  minute;  median 
teeth  hooked,  denticulated ;  uncini  3,  serrulated.  Oamiyorous  P 

DistribtUion,  73  species.  World-wide.  Banging  from  the 
Laminarian  Zone  to  100  fathoms.  West  Indies,  United  States, 
Britain  (1  species),  Iceland,  Mediterranean,  West  Africa,  Ohina, 
Australia,  West  America. 

Fossil,  172  species.  Neocomian — .  Britain,  &c.,  South 
Vmerica,  Australia,  Jaya. 
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Sub-genera,  FrotOy  Defr.,  P.  cathedralis,  PI.  IX.,  Fig.  3, 
aperture  truncated  below. 

Meaalia^  Gray,  M.  sulcata  (var.),  PI.  IX.,  Fig.  2.  Greenland 
— South  Africa. 

Fo$Hl,  Eocene.    Britain,  France. 

O^OTJM,  Fleming. 

Synonyms,  Comiculina,  Miinster.  Brochus,  Bronn.  Odontl- 
dium,  Phil. 

Type,  0.  trachea,  PI.  IX.,  Fig.  5.    Toung  species.  Fig.  6. 

Shell  at  first  discoidal,  becoming  decollated  when  adult; 
tubular,  cylindrical,  arched;  aperture  round,  entire;  apex 
closed  by  a  mammillated  septum.  Operculum  homy,  many- 
whorled.  Lingual  teeth,  0 ;  uncini,  2,  the  inner  broad  and 
serrulated. 

Distribution,  Britain,  11  species,  10  fathoms.    Mediterranean. 

Fosail,  4  species.    Eocene—.    Britain,  Oastelarquato. 

Veemetus,  Adanson.    Worm-shell. 

Synonyms,  Siphonium,  Gray.     Serpuloides,  Sassi. 

Types,  V.  lumbricalis,  PI.  IX.,  Fig.  7. 

SJiell  tubular,  attached;  sometimes  regularly  spiral  when 
young ;  always  irregular  in  its  adult  growth ;  tube  repeatedly 
partitioned  off;  aperture  round;  operculum  circular,  concave 
externally. 

Distribniion,  31  species.  Portugal,  Mediterranean,  Africa, 
India. 

Fossil,  12  species.    Neocomian — .    Britain,  France,  &c. 

9  Sub-genus.  Spiroglyphus,  Daud.  S.  spirorbis  Dillwyn  species, 
irregularly  tubular ;  attached  to  other  shells,  and  half  buried 
in  a  furrow  which  it  makes  as  it  grows.     Perhaps  an  annelide  P 

PetcUoconchv^,  sculpturatus.  Lea,  1843. 

Miocene,  United  States,  St.  Domingo,  South  Europe. 

Shell  with  two  internal  ridges  running  spirally  along  the 
columella,  becoming  obsolete  near  the  apex  and  aperture. 

SrLIQTJAEIA,  Brug. 

Etymology,  siliqua,  a  pod. 

Typo,  S,  anguina,  PI.  IX.,  Fig.  8. 

Shell  tubular ;  spiral  at  first,  irregular  afterwards ;  tube  with 
a  continuous  longitudinal  slit. 

Distribtction,  8  species.  Mediterranean,  North  Australia. 
Found  in  sponges. 

Fomlf  10  species.    Eocene — .    FxancQ,  &<^» 

m3 
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SOALARIA,  Lam.    Wentle-trap. 

Etymology y  scalariSy  like  a  ladder. 

Type,  S.  pretiosa,  PI.  IX.,  Fig.  9.     (=  T.  scalaris,  L.) 

Shell  mostly  pure  white  and  lustrous;  turreted;  many- 
"whorled;  whorls  round,  sometimes  separate,  ornamented  with 
numerous  transverse  ribs ;  aperture  round ;  peristome  con- 
tinuous; operculum  horny,  few-whorled. 

Animal  with  a  retractile  proboscis-like  mouth;  tentacles 
close  together,  long  and  pointed,  with  the  eyes  near  their  outer 
bases  ;  mantle-margin  simple,  with  a  rudimentary  siphonal 
fold ;  foot  obtusely  triangular,  with  a  fold  {mentum)  in  front. 
Lingual  dentition  nearly  as  in  bulla ;  teeth  0 ;  uncini  nume- 
rous, simple;  sexes  distinct;  predacious?  Eange  from  low 
water  to  80  fathoms.  The  animal  exudes  a  purple  fluid  when 
molested. 

Diatrihutioriy  104  species.  Mostly  tropical.  Greenland, 
Norway,  Britain,  Mediterranean,  West  Indies,  China,  Australia, 
Pacific,  West  America. 

Fossil,  nearly  100  species.  Coral-rag — .  Britain,  North 
America,  Chili,  India. 

Family  YI. — ^LirroRiNiDiE. 

Shell  spiral,  turbinated  or  depressed,  never  pearly ;  aperture 
rounded ;  peristome  entire ;  operculum  homy,  pauci-spiral. 

Animal  with  a  muzzle-shaped  head,  and  eyes  sessile  at  the 
outer  bases  of  the  tentacles ;  tongue  long,  armed  with  a  median 
series  of  broad,  hooked  teeth,  and  3  oblong,  hooked  uncini. 
Branchial  plume  single.  Foot  with  a  linear  duplication  in 
front,  and  a  groove  along  the  sole.  Mantle  with  a  rudimentary 
siphonal  canal ;  operculum  lobe  appendaged. 

The  species  inhabit  the  sea,  or  brackish  water,  and  are  mostly 
littoral,  feeding  on  algae. 

LiTTOEiNA,  Ferussac.    Periwinkle. 

Etymology,  littoralis,  belonging  to  the  sea-shore. 
Type,  L.  littorea,  PI.  IX.,  Fig.  10. 
Shell    turbinated,   thick,    pointed,  few-whorled; 
aperture  roimded,  outer  lip  acute,  columella  rather 
flattened,  imperforate,  operculum  pauci-spiral,  Fig. 
103.    Lingual  teeth  hooked  and  trilobed;    imcini 
Kg  103.    hooked  and  dentat^d  (Fig.  104). 
Distribution,  131  species.    The  periwinkles  are  found  on  the 
sea-^bore  in  all  parts  of  the  world,    la  the  BaltiA  they  live 


Fig.  101.  Uttvraa  Uttorea.    (Wuington.) 

The  common  spedea  (£.  littomi)  is  oTiparous ;  it  inliabitB  tiie 
lowest  zones  of  Bea-weed  botween  tide-marks.  An  allied  specjea 


a,  BaliTAry  glHJxd. 

0f  OBOpJugOS. 

I,  linguKl  coil. 


o't  ovariut  orlflcQ* 


ne-  ms.  LOturiaa  Uttarala 


rala  P-.  | 


(£.  radii)  &eqiienta  a  higher  region,  -where  it  ia  acsixcal'^  t«ft(^i£&. 
l»y  the  tide;  it  is  TiriparooB,  and  tlie 70011^ '^'^^  fl.Na:*.  ^mS^ 
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before  their  birth,  in  consequence  of  wHch  the  species  is  not 
eaten.  The  tongue  of  the  periwinkle  is  two  inches  long ;  its 
foot  is  divided  by  a  longitudinal  line,  and  in  walking  the  sides 
advance  alternately.  The  periwinkle  and  trochus  are  the  food 
of  the  thrush,  in  the  Hebrides,  during  winter.  The  lingual  canal 
of  the  periwinkle  passes  from  the  back  of  the  mouth  under  the 
oesophagus  for  a  short  distance,  then  turns  up  on  the  right 
side,  and  terminates  in  a  coil  (Hke  spare  rope)  resting  on  the 
plaited  portion  of  the  gullet.  It  is  2|  inches  long,  and  contains 
about  600  rows  of  teeth ;  the  part  in  use,  arming  the  tongue, 
comprises  about  24  rows.*  The  dental  ribbon  of  Bisdla  is  above 
2  inches  long,  and  coiled  as  in  Littorina.     (Wilton.) 

Fossil,  10  species  ?    Miocene—.     Britain,  &o.    It  is  probable 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  oolite  and  cretaceous  shells 


Fig.  106.  Operculum  and  teeth  of  RiseUa,    (Wilton.)    The  central  tooth  should  be 

pointed,  not  blunt  as  in  the  figure. 

referred  to  turbo  belong  to  this  genus,  and  especially  to  the 
section  tectaria. 

Sub-genera,  Teda/ria,  Cuvier,  1817  (=  PagodeUa,  Sw.),  L. 
pagodus,  PI.  IX.,  Fig.  11. 

Shell  muricated  or  granulated ;  sometimes  with  an  umbilical 
fissure ;  operculum  with  a  broad,  membranous  border.  West 
Indies,  Zanzibar,  Pacific. 

Modulus f  Gray.    M.  Tectum,  PI.  IX.,  Pig.  13. 

Shell  trochiform  or  naticoid;  porceUanous ;  columella  per- 
forated; inner  lip  worn  or  toothed;  operculum  homy,  few- 
whoiled. 

*  r  I  Fig.  105  is  shown  the  manner  in  which  a  gasteropod  may  be  laid  oat  for 
exazLination,  taider  water ;  the  body  requires  to  be  fixed,  and  the  cut  edges  of  the 
mantle  to  be  kept  open  with  needle  points.  A  convenient  trough  may  be  made  of  a 
plain  earthenware  soap-dish^  by  cutting  a  piece  of  sheet-cork  (such  as  bootmaken  use) 
to  fit  the  bottom,  and  fixing  it  to  a  piece  of  sheet-lead  of  the  same  size  with  a  couple 
of  irdia  rubber  bands.  The  instruments  required  for  dissecting  are  simply  a  pair  of 
fine-pointed  scissors,  a  few  broken  needles,  a  penknife,  or  scalpel,  and  a  pair  off  fofceps 
nitb  Sne  curved  points. 
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Disirtbution,  Philippines,  West  America. 

Fo$8cmi8  (Adans.),  Philippi.    F.  sulcatus,  PL  IX.,  Pig.  12. 

Synonymy  Phasianema,  Wood. 

Shell  perforated ;  inner  lip  thin ;  opercnlum  not  spiral. 

DiatriJmtion,  Mediterranean. 

Fossil,  3  species.    Miocene—.    Britain,  Mediterranean. 

JRiaella,  Gray.    Lit.,  melanostoma,  PI.  IX.,  Pig.  14. 

Shell  trochiform,  with  a  flat  or  concaye  base ;  whorls  keeled ; 
aperture  rhombic,  dark  or  variegated,  opercnlum  pauci-spiral. 

Distribution,  New  Zealand. 

Conradia,  Adams.  Aperture  circular.  3  species,  Japanese  seas. 

Couthouyia,  Adams.  Shell  ovate,  with  an  acute  spine ;  aper- 
ture semi-oval.     1  species,  Japanese  seas. 

SoLABimc,  Lam.    Stair-case  shell. 

Etymology,  solarium,  a  dial. 

Synonyms,  architectoma,  Bolten.  Philippia,  Gfray.  Helico- 
cryptus,  D'Orbigny  ? 

Type,  S.  perspectivum,  PI.  IX.,  Fig.  15. 

Shell  orbicular,  depressed ;  umbilicus  wide  and  deep ;  aper- 
ture rhombic ;  peristome  thin ;  operculum  homy,  sub-spiral. 

The  spiral  edges  of  the  whorls,  seen  in  the  umbilicus,  have 
been  fancifully  compared  to  a  winding  stair-case. 

Distribution,  25  species.  Tropical  seas.  Mediterranean,  East 
Africa,  India,  China,  Japan,  Australia,  Pacific,  West  America. 

Fossil,  56  species.  Eocene — .  Britain,  &c.  26  other  species 
(oolites — chalk)  are  provisionally  referred  to  this  genus ;  the 
cretaceous  species  are  ruicreous  (v.  trochus). 

Sub-genera,  Torinia,  Gray.  T.  cylindracea,  oper- 
culum conical,  multi-spiral,  with  projecting  edges. 
Fig.  107.    Living,  New  Ireland. 

Fossil,  Eocene.     Britain,  Paris. 

Bifrontia,  Desh.  {Omalaxis,  Desh.)  S.  bifrons, 
discoidal,  the  last  whorl  disengaged.  1  recent 
species.    Madeira.  Fig.  107.* 

Fossil,  6  species.    Eocene.    Paris,  Britain. 

f  Orbis,  Lea.    Discoidal,  whorls  quadrate. 

Fossil,  Eocene.    America. 

Discohdix  (calculiformis)  Dunker,  1851.  Lias,  Q-ottingen. 
This  name  was  proposed  for  the  depressed  Euomphali  of  the 
Lower  Oolites,  of  which  there  are  several  species  in  Normandy 
and  England. 

*  Operculum  of  S.  patulum,  Lam.  {,  ficom  DMha^fce. 
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Shell  "iiSTially  sinistral,  flat,  or  concave  above;  apertiite 
quadrangular. 

Platystoma  (Suessi)  Homes,  1855.     TriaSy  Hallstadt. 

Shell  discoidal,  sinistral?  sculptured;  peristome  suddenly- 
expanded,  plain;  aperture  with,  an  inner  rim,  circular,  a  ad 
deflected  (upwards)  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  shell. 
Several  examples  have  occurred. 

Fhilippia  (lutea)  Gray,  has  a  multi-spiral  operculum,  and 
the  animal  is  like  Trochus,     (Philippi.) 

Paludestrina  (lapidum)  D'Orbigny  part.  Fresh  waters  of 
South  America. 

Shell  conic,  few-whorled,  epidermis  green ;  aperture  oblique, 
peristome  abruptly  reflected ;  operculum  claw-like.  The  typical 
species  appear  to  be  Melaniadce,  but  some  small  shells  like 
Hydrdbia  have  been  included  in  the  genus. 

Phoetts,  Montfort.    Carrier-shell. 

Etymology,  phoreus,  a  carrier. 

Synonymsy  Onustus,  Humph.,  Xenophorus,  Pischer. 
Examples,  P.  conchyliophorus.  Bom.    P.  corrugatus,  PL  X., 
Fig.  1. 

Shell  trochiform,  concave  beneath;  whorls  flat, 
with  foliaceous  or  stellated  margins,  to  which  shells, 
stones,  &c.,  are  usually  aflSxed;  aperture  very 
oblique,  not  pearly ;  outer  lip  thin,  much  producad 
above,  receding  far  beneath ;  operculum  homy,  im- 
bricated, nucleus  external,  as  in  purpura  and  palu^ 
^'  ^^^'  domus,  with  the  transverse  scar  seen  through  it.  Fig. 
108.     (Museum  Cuming.) 

Animal  with  an  elongated  (non-retractile?)  proboscis;  ten- 
tacles long  and  slender,  with  sessile  eyes  at  their  outer  bases ; 
sides  plain ;  foot  narrow,  elongated  behind. — ^Adams.  Belated 
to  acalaria  ? 

Most  of  the  phori  attach  foreign  substances  to  the  margins  of 
their  shells  as  they  grow,  particular  species  affecting  stones, 
whilst  others  prefer  shells  or  corals.  They  are  called  **  mineral- 
ogista"  and  " conchologists,"  by  collectors;  P»  solan's  and 
P.  indicus  are  nearly  or  quite  free  from  these  disguises.  They 
are  said  to  frequent  rough  bottoms,  and  to  scramble  over  the 
ground,  like  the  strombs,  rather  than  glide  evenly. 

Distrihutiony  9  species.    West  Indies,  India,  Malacca,  Philip- 
pines, China,  and  West  America. 
Fossil,  15  species.   Chalk? — ^Eocene — *   Britain  and  France* 
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Shells  extremely  like  the  recent  phoma,  are  met  with  oyen  in 
the  carb.  limestone  and  lias. 

Lacuna,  Turton. 

Etymology y  lacuna,  a  fissure. 

Type,  L.  pallidula  (PL  IX.,  Fig.  16). 

Synonym,  Medoria,  Gray. 

Shell  turbinated,  thin ;  aperture  semi-lunar ;  columella  flat- 
tened, with  an  umbilical  fissure ;  operculum  pauci-spiral. 

Animal;  operculigerous  lobe  furnished  with  lateral  wings  and 
tentacular  filaments.  Teeth  5  cusped ;  uncini  1,  2,  dentated, 
3  simple.  Spawn  (ootheca)  Yermiform,  thick,  semi-circular. 
Eange,  low  water — 50  fathoms. 

Distribution,  16  species.  Northern  shores,  Norway,  Britain, 
Spain. 

Fossil,  1  species.     Glacial  beds,  Scotland. 

LiTioPA,  Eang. 

Etymology,  litos,  simple,  ope,  aperture. 

Type,  L.  bombyx  (PI.  IX.,  Fig.  24). 

Shell  minute,  pointed ;  aperture  slightly  notched  in  front ; 
outer  lip  simple,  thin  ;  inner  lip  reflected ;  operculum  spiral. 

Distribution,  6  species.  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  on  float- 
ing sea-weed,  to  which  they  adhere  by  threads. 

Fossil,  1  species.    Pliocene  (Crag). 

EissoA,  FremenviUe.  ♦ 

Etymology,  named  after  Bisso,*  a  French  zoologist. 

Type,  R.  labiosa  (PI.  IX.,  Fig.  17). 

Synonym,  Cingula,  Flem. 

iSAc^Z  minute,  white  or  homy;  conical,  pointed,  many-whorled; 
smooth,  ribbed,  or  cancellated;  aperture  rounded;  peristome 
entire,  continuous ;  outer  lip  slightly  expanded  and  thickened ; 
operculum  sub-spiral. 

The  animal  has  long,  slender  tentacles,  with  eyes  on  small 
prominences  near  their  outer  bases ;  the  foot  is  pointed  behind ; 
the  operculigerous  lobe  has  a  wing-like  process  and  a  filament 
(cirrus)  on  each  fide.  Lingual  teeth  single,  sub-quadrate, 
hooked,  dent  at  d;  uncini  3;  1  dentated,  2,  3,  claw-shaped. 
They  range  from  high- water  to  100  fathoms,  but  abound  most 
in  shallow  water,  near  shore,  on  beds  of/ucus  and  zostera. 

Distribution,  about  70  species.     Universally  distributed,  but 

*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  some  modern  naturalists  have  tried  to  find  out  and 
bring  int  >  us  the  obscure  genera  of  Bisso,  and  the  worthless  fabrications  of  Monti ort 
vnA  Rafinesque,  which  had  better  have  remained  xmScoowiu 
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most  abundant  in  the  north  temperate  zone.  North  America, 
West  Indies,  Norway,  Britain,  Mediterranean,  Caspian,  India, 
&c.  Bissoa  parva  adheres  to  sea- weeds  by  threads,  like  litiopa. 
(Gray.) 

Fossil,  100  species.    Permian — .    Britain,  France,  &c. 

Sub-genera,  Bisaoinaf  D'Orbigny.  Aperture  channfled  in 
front.  66  Hving  species.  Fossil  (10  species  Bath  oolite. — 
Britain. )=Tw&a,  Lea?  America. 

Hydrohiay  Hartm.  ( = Paludinella,  Lov6n. )  Shell  smooth ;  foot 
rounded  behind ;  operculigerous  lobe  without  filament.  Type, 
littorina  ulvse  (PL  IX.,  Fig.  18).  Distribution,  50  species.  Fossil, 
10  species.    Wealden — .    Britain,  &c. 

Syncera,  Gray  (Assiminea,  Leach).  S.  hepatica.  Sheil  like 
Hydrobia ;  tentacles  connate  with  the  eye  pedicels,  which  equal 
them  in  length.  Teeth  5 — 7  cusped;  uncini  1,  2,  dentated,  3 
rounded.  Distribution,  2  species,  brackish  water.  Britain  and 
India. 

Nematv/ra,  Benson.  N.  deltse  (PI.  IX.,  Fig.  21.)  Aperture 
contracted ;  peristome  entire ;  operculum  pauci-spiral.  Fossil, 
Eocene.    Isle  of  Wight. 

Jeffreysia,  Alder  (=Eissoella,  Gray,  MS.),  J.  diaphana.  Shell 
minute,  translucent ;  operculum  seinilunar,  imbricated,  with  a 
projection  from  the  straight,  inner  side  (PI.  IX.,  Fig.  19). 
Head  elongated,  deeply  cleft,  and  produced  into  two  tentacular 
processes ;  mouth  armed  with  denticulated  jaws,  and  a  spinous 
tongue ;  tentacles  linear,  eyes  far  behind,  prominent,  only  visible 
through  the  sheU ;  foot  bi-lobed  in  front.  6  species.  Britain. 
On  sea-weed,  near  low- water.  (Alder.)  There  are  eight  other 
species  in  the  Japanese  seas. 

Skekea,  Fleming. 

Etymology,  named  after  Dr.  Skene,  of  Aberdeen,  a  contem- 
porary of  Linnaeus. 

Synonym,  Delphinoi'dea,  Brown. 

Type,  S.  plonorbis  (PI.  IX.,  Fig.  20). 

Shell  minute  orbicular,  depressed,  few-whorled  \  peristome 
continuous,  entire,  round ;  operculum  pauci-spiral.  Animal  like 
rissoa,  foot  rounded  behind.  Found  under  stones  at  low-water, 
and  amongst  the  roots  of  cordllina  offidncUis, 

Distribution,  ?  species.  Northern  seas,  Norway,  and  Britain. 
S,  comudla,  Straits  of  Korea  (Adams). 

?  Tbttnoatella,  Eisso.    Looping-snail. 
Type,  T.  tnmcatula  (PI.  IX.,  Fig.  25^    (Mus.,  Hanley  ) 
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8he  m'nute,  cylindrical,  truncated ;  whorls  striated  trans- 
versely; aperture  oval,  entire;  peristome  continuous;  operculum 
sub -spiral  I 

Animal  with  short,  diverging  triangular  tentacles;  eyes 
centrally  behind ;  head  bi-lobed ;  foot  short,  roimded  at  each 
end.     (Forbes.) 

The  truncatellce  are  foimd  on  stones  and  sea-weeds  between 
tide-marks,  and  survive  many  weeks  out  of  the  water.  (Lowe.) 
They  walk  by  contracting  the  space  between  their  lips  and  foot, 
like  the  geometric  caterpillars.  (Gray.)  They  are  found  semi- 
fossil  along  with  the  human  skeletons  in  the  modem  limestone 
of  Guadaloupe. 

Diatrihutiorif  15  species.  West  Indies,  Britain,  Mediterranean, 
Eio,  Cape,  Mauritius,  Philippines,  Australia,  Pacific.  (Cuming.) 

?  LiTHOGLypHUS,  Megerle. 

Type,  L.  fuscus  (PI.  IX.,  Fig.  22). 

SJidl  naticoid,  often  eroded;  whorls  few,  smooth;  aperture 
large,  entire ;  peristome  continuous,  outer  line  sharp,  inner  lip 
caUous;  umbilicus  rimate;  epidermis  olivaceouB;  operculum 
pauci-spiral. 

Distribution^  5  species.    Europe  and  Oregon. 

Family  YII.— PALTJDrNiD^. 

Shell  conical  or  globular,  with  a  thick,  olive-green  epidermis ; 
aperture  rounded;  peristome  continuous,  entire;  operculum 
homy  or  sheUy,  normally  concentric. 

Animal  with  a  broad  muzzle;  tentacles  long  and  slender; 
eyes  on  short  pedicels,  outside  the  tentacles.  Inhabiting  fresh 
waters  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Paludina,  Lam.    Eiver-snail. 

Etymology  y  palu8  {paludis),  a  marsh. 

Synonym,  Viviparus,  Gray. 

Type,  P.  Listeri  (PL  IX.,  Fig.  26).     (P.  vivipara.  Fig.  68.) 

Shell  turbinated,  with  round  whorls ;  aperture  slightly  angular 
behind;  peristome  continuous,  entire;  operculum  homy,  con- 
centric. Animal  with  a  long  miizzle,  and  very  short  eye- 
pedicels  ;  neck  with  a  small  lappet  on  the  leffc  side,  and  a  larger 
on  the  right,  folded  to  form  a  respiratory  siphon ;  gill  oomb-Hke, 
single ;  tongue  short;  teeth  single,  oval,  slightly  hooked  and 
denticulated ;  uncini  3,  oblong,  denticulated*    TVi^^^JXaSs^sasfc^csjai 
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TiTipBXDQS  I  Qie  sheila  of  tlie  young  Eire  omameiited  with,  ^lital 
rows  of  epidaimal  cirri. 

Diafributiony  60  epecioa.  BtTere  and  lakes  tliroiiglioat  tiie 
northorn  hemisphere  ;  Black  Sea,  Caspian. 

Fossil,  63  species.    Wealden — .    Eritain,  &o. 

Suh-geiivs.  Bilhynia  (Prideaiuc),  Gray.  B.  tentaculata 
(PI.  IX.,  Fig.  27).  Shttl  small;  operculum  shelly.  Ani-mal 
oviparous ;  with  only  one  nook-lappet,  on  the  right  aide.  The 
bithyuia  oviposit  on  stones  and  aquatic  plants ;  the  female  lays 
from  30  to  70  eggs  in  a  band  of  three  rows,  cleaning  the  surface 
as  she  proceeds ;  the  youug  are  hatched  va.  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  attain  their  fuU  growth  in  the  second  year.  {Bouchard. ) 

Ai(Pui.LAHIA,  Lam.     Apple-snail,  or  idol-sheU. 
Elymology,  ampulla,  s.  globular  flask. 
Example,  A.  globosa  (PI.  IX.,  Fig.  30). 
Synonym,  Pachylabra,  Sw. 

SAej;  globular,  with  a  small  spire,  and  a  large  ventricose  tody- 
whorl  ;  peristome  thickened  and  ghghtly  reflected ;  operculiun 

Animal  with  a  long  inourrent  siphon,  formed  by  uhe  loft  neck- 


lappet;  left  gill  developed,  but  much  smaller  than  the  right  ;t 
mnzzle  produced  into  two  long  tentacular  processes ;   tentacles 

•  Fig.  109.    Ampidtaria  cimnlimlata,  Lsai.  (from  B'Orb).    Sooth  imeiiCB.    Ttw 

1  The  umvulisris  isnifllo  have  a  pulnumic  bbc  in  addiiion  to  lu  gllli  (Onf ,  Owm), 
but  we  have  not  met  nitb  Bpecimena  luScientlj  well  pnHrv ed  toeihibitil.  It  mold 
be  nrj  deiirable  to  examine  Ihe  011171.  canat-ariitU,  in  vhlch,  pntablf,  ttu  gCUi  m 
fjTamoiiital,  b3  la  the  f epiialopodi. 
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eacfacemely  elongated,  slender.  Inliabits  lakes  and  rivew 
tiiroTigliout  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  retiring  deep  into  the 
mud  in  the  dry  season,  and  capable  of  surviving  a  drought,  or 
TemoYal  from  the  water  for  many  years.  In  the  lake  Mareotis, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  ampullariae  are  abundant,  mixed 
with  marine  shells.    Their  eggs  are  large,  enclosed  in  capsules, 


Fig.  110.  Ampullaria  globosa,    (Wilton.) 

and  aggregated  in  globular  masses.  The  dentition  of  A,  gldboaa 
is  shown  in  Fig.  110. 

Distribution,  136  species.  South  America,  West  Indies,  AMca, 
India. 

Sub-genera,  Fomus,  Humph.  A.  ampullacea.  Operculum 
homy. 

Marisay  Gray  (ceratodes,  Guilding).  A.  comu-arietes  (PL  IX., 
Fig.  31).     Operculum  horny.     Shell  discoidal. 

Asoleney  D'Orbigny.  A.  platse.  Animal  without  a  respiratory 
siphon ;  operculum  shelly.     Diatribviion,  South  America. 

Lanistes,  Montf.  A.  bolteniana,  L.  (PL  IX.,  Fig.  32).  Shell 
reversed,  umbilicated,  peristome  thin ;  operculum  homy.  Dis- 
tribution.  West  Africa,  Zanzibar,  Nile. 

MeladomuSy  Sw.  Paludina  olivacea,  Sby.  Shell  reversed, 
imperforate ;  peristone  thin ;  operculum  horny. 

P  Amphtrola,  Schumacher. 

SynonymSy  Ampullacera,  Quoy.   Thallicera,  Sw. 

Type,  A.  australis  (PL  IX.,  Fig.  33). 

Shell  globular,  with  an  uneven,  battered  surface ;  columella 
fissured ;  outer  lip  channeled  near  the  suture ;  operculum  horny, 
sub-spiral.  Animal  without  tentacles;  eyes  placed  on  round 
lobes ;  air-breathing ;  respiratory  cavity  closed,  except  a  small 
valvular  opening  on  the  right  side ;  a  large  gland  occupies  the 
position  of  the  gill  of  paludina ;  sexes  united.  (Quoy.)  Mi, 
Gray  places  this  genus  amongst  the  true  pulmonifera, 

ZhistributioUy  3  species.  Shores  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific 
Islands.  The  living  shells  sometimes  have  serpuloe  attached  to 
them.    (Cuming.)    They  are  eaten  by  the  N^^  ZaaisciA^'t^* 
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TaltaTjI,  MiiUer.    Talve-shell. 

Ti/pea,  V.  piaoinalis  (PI.  IX.,  Fig.  28).  T.  oriBtato  (PI.  I 
Fig.  29). 

Shell  turbinated,  or  discoidal,  wmbilicated ;  ■whorls  round 
keeled;  aperture  not  modified  by  the  last  whorl;  peristc 
entire ;  operculum  homy,  multi-Bpiral. 

Animal 'with  a  produced  muzzle;  tentacles  long  and  elen( 
eyes  at  their  outer  bases ;  foot  bi-lobed  in  front ;  brancl 
plume  long,  pectinated,  partially  exeerted  on  the  right  s 
when  the  animal  is  walking.  Lingual  teeth  broad ;  uncini 
lanceolate;  all  hooked  and  denticulated, 

Sutribntimt,  18  speciea.     Britain  and  North  America. 

Foasil,  19  species.    "Wealden — .    Britain,  Belgium,  &c. 

Family  Tin.— Neeitid«. 

fiA«H  thick,  semi-globose ;  spire  very  small ;  cavity  sim 
from  the  absorption  of  the  infernal  portions  of  the  whorls ;  a] 
ture  aemi-lunate ;  columellar  side  expanded  and  flattened ;  oi 


Mg.  111.  • 


lip  acnte ;  operculum  shelly,  sub-spiral,  articulated. 

At  each  end  of  the  columella  there  is  an  oblong  muscular 
pression,  connected  on  the  outer  side  by  a  ridge,  on  which 
operculum  rests ;  within  this  ridge  the  inner  layers  of  the  e 
are  absorbed. 

..Animal  with  abroad,  short  muzzle,  and  long  slender  tentac 
eyes  on  prominent  pedicels,  at  the  outer  bases  of  the  tontac 
foot  oblong,  triangular.  Lingnnl  dentition  similar  to  the 
biaidiB.    Teeth  T  ;  "'"'^'"i  rery  numerous. 

Nekita,  L.    Kerite. 
Etymology,  Nerittt,  a  sea-snail,  from  neref). 
Typ«,  N.  ustulata  (PI.  IX.,  F%.  SO). 

*  lig.  111.  JVari(apoIifa,Ii.l,fEomQiiir)vACl«imvd1,lI«wlRluiL 
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Shell  thick,  smooth  or  spirally  groored;   epidermis  homT; 
nter  lip    thickened  tmd   sometimes  denticnlated 
^nthin;   colimiella  broad  and  flat,  with  its  inner 
fdge    straight   and    toothed;    opercnlnm   shelly, 
j?ig.  112. 

VIHstrihution,  173  species.  Nearly  all  warm  seas, 
'est  Indies,  Bed  Sea,  Zanzibar,  Philippines,  Fig.  1 12.* 
Australia,  Pacific,  West  America.  (Coming.)  Many  of  the 
ilmerican  species  dwell  in  the  streams;  one  species  at  the 
tliilippines  sometimes  climbs  up  trees. 

I  jPom«7,  60  species.  Lias — .  Britain,  &c.  Thepal»o«ncnerites 
kre  referred  by  D'Orbigny  to  turbo,  natica,  &c  N.  haliotis  is  a 
pHeopsis, 

8uh~genera,  Neritoma,  Morris,  1849.  X.  sinnosa,  6by. 
Portland  stone,  Swindon.  (Mns.,  Lowe.)  Shell  Tentri«*e, 
thick ;  apex  eroded ;  apertnre  with  a  notch  in  the  middle  of  the 
outer  lip.  Casts  of  this  shell  are  common,  and  f;zhibit  the 
ooiidition  of  the  interior  characteristic  of  all  the  wriUst ;  it  wa« 
inrobably  fresh  water.  

NeritopsiB,  Gratelonp.  N.  radnla  (PI.  Yni.,  Fig.  9;.  SIM 
like  nerita  ;  inner  lip  with  a  single  notch  in  the  centres. 

DUtrilyution,  1  species.     Pacific. 

JFoasil,  20  species.     Trias  ?    Britain,  France,  &c. 

Velutesy  Montf.  N.  perversa,  Gm.  (PL  IX.,  Fig.  '50}.  Inu^jr 
lip  very  thick  and  callous ;  outer  lip  jirolonged  behind,  and  par- 
tially enveloping  the  spire. 

PiLEOLTTS  (Cookson),  J.  Sowerby. 

JEtymology,  pileolus,  a  little  cap. 

Type,  P.  plicatus  (PI.  IX.,  Figs.  37,  38). 

SMI  limpet-like  above,  with  a  sub-c^mtral  ajKix;  C4m(iiivt$ 
beneath,  with  a  small  semi-lunar  ai>erturo,  and  a  wluiijijUar 
disc   surrounded  by  a  broad,  continuous  j^jriHtomo. 

ZHstribution,  marine ;  only  known  as  foHMiln  of  tJio  JJath  'MAlUt, 
AnclifTo,  and   Minchinhampton,  3   sjMMn'oH,     /'.  ru^iUA^kii  \ti  ^ 

neritina, 

Nebitina,  Lam.    Fresh-waior  tumU$, 
ExampIeSy  N.   zebra    (PL    TX.,   Fig.   39),    K.    cn^pj/Julaila 

(PL  IX.,  Fig.  40). 

STiell  rather  thick  at  the  ap^^rture,  but  i$xUiumvii\y  aW;rl;<j<l 
inside ;  outer  lip  acute ;  inner  straight,  dfsuiU'Aiiuitui ;  o[x.'rculum 
•  Fig.  113*  Opercalmn  of  JV.  peU/rf/nln,   Vf  wA  \\A\ii>.%. 
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shelly,  with  a  flexible  border ;  slightly  toothed  on  its  straighl 
edge. 

Animal  like  nerita;  lingual  teeth ;  median,  minute ;  lateralilct 
3,  1  large,  sub-triangular  2,  3  minute ;  uncini  about  60,  first! 
very  large,  hooked,  denticulated ;  the  rest  equal,  narrow,  hooked,!^ 
denticulated. 

The  neritinsa  are  small  globular  shells,  ornamented  with  aj 
great  variety  of  black  or  purple  bands  and  spots,  covered  with 
polished  homy  epidermis.  They  are  mostly  confined  to  the  frej 
waters  of  warm  regions.  One  species  (N,  fluviatilis)  is  found  in| 
British  rivers,  and  in  the  brackish  water  of  the  Baltic.  Another 
extends  its  range  into  the  brackish  waters  of  the  North  American 
rivers ;  and  the  West  Indian  N,  viridia  and  meleagria  are  found 
in  the  sea. 

^N,  crepidularta  has  a  continuous  peristome,  and  approaches 
navicella  in  form ;  it  is  found  in  the  brackish  waters  of  India. 
JV^  corona  (Madagascar)  is  ornamented  with  a  series  of  long 
tubular  spines. 

Distribution,  111  species.  West  Indies,  Norway,  Britain, 
Black  Sea,  Caspian,  India,  Philippines,  Pacific,  West  America, 

Fossil,  20  species.    Eocene — .    Britain,  France,  &o. 


Navicella,  Lam. 

Etymology,  navicella,  a  small  boat. 
Type,  N.  porcellana.     PI.  IX.,  Fig.  41. 

Shdl,  oblong,  smooth,  limpet-like ;  with  a  posterior,  sub- 
marginal  apex;  aperture  as  large  as  the  shell,  with  a  email 


Fig.  113.  Navicella,    (Wilton.) 

ooliimellar  shelf,  and  elongated  lateral  muscular  scars;  oper- 
culnm  very  small,  shelly. 

Distribution,  33  species.    India,  Mauritius,  Moluccas,  Aus- 
tralia, Pacific. 
Navicella  inhabits  fresh  waters,  adhering  to  stones  and  plants. 
Mediaji  tooth,  small ;  laterals  3,  first  large,  trapeziform,  2,  3, 
minute;  uncini  niinieroTis,  fiisfc  \aiga,«^ioTL^,%iSL  o"^fM\TM6^>3t^^ 
rest  slender,  translucent,  witV  den[i\M.x3L\a.\ft\ioo^  V5^\%»  WS^* 


f 
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*%Ij  Family  IX. — ^TuEBiNiD-aB. 

Shell  spiral,  turbinated  or  pyramidal,  nacreous  inside ;  oper- 
r^'culnm  calcareous  and  pauci-spiral,  or  horny  and  multi-spiral. 
^    Animal  with,  a  short  muzzle ;  eyes  pedunculated  at  the  outer 
'^  bases  of  the  long  and  slender  tentacles ;  head  and  sides  oma-  ~ 
,    , jnented  with  fringed  lobes  and  tentacular  filaments  {cirri) ; 
^j branchial  plume  single;  lingual  ribbon  long  and  linear,  chiefly 
^1  contained  in  the  visceral  cavity ;  median  teeth  broad ;  laterals 
6f  denticulated ;  uncini  very  numerous  (sometimes  nearly  100), 
Blender,  with  hooked  points  (Fig.  15,  A). 
Marine,  feeding  on  sea- weeds  {algce). 

The  shells  of  nearly  all  the  turbinidae  are  brilliantly  pearly 
irlien  the  epidermis  and  outer  layer  of  shell  are  removed ;  many 
of  ihem  are  used  in  this  state  for  ornamental  purposes. 

TuEBO,  L.    Top-shell. 

Etymology y  turho,  a  whipping-top. 

Syiionyma,  Batillus,  Marmorostoma,  Callopoma,  &c. — Gray. 

Type,  T.  marmoratus.     PI,  X.,  Fig.  2. 

Shell  turbinated,  solid;  whorls  convex,  often  grooved  or 
taberculated ;  aperture  large,  rounded,  slightly  produced  in 
front ;  operculum  shelly  and  solid,  callous  outside,  and  smooth, 
or  variously  grooved  and  mammillated,  internally  horny  and 
pauci-spiral.  In  T.  sarmaticus  the  extorior  of  the  operculum,  is 
botryoidal,  like  some  of  the  tufaceous  deposits  of  petrifying 
wells. 

Animal  with  pectinated  head-lobes. 

DistHhution^  60  species.  Tropical  seas.  West  Indies,  Medi- 
terranean, C?.pe,  India,  China,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Pacific, 
Peru. 

Fosaily  360  species  (including  Httorina)  L.  Silurian — . 
ITmyersal. 

Phasianella,  Lam.    Pheasant-shell. 

Synonyms,  Eutropia  (Humphrey),  Gray.    Tricolea,  Eisso. 

Type,  P.  australis.    PI.  X.,  Fig.  3. 

Sh^ll  elongated,  polished,  richly  coloured;  whorls  convex; 
aperture  oval,  not  pearly ;  inner  lip  callous,  outer  thin ;  oper- 
culum shelly,  callous  outside,  sub-spiral  inside. 

^ntmaZwith  long  ciliated  tentacles;  head-lobes  pectinated, 
wanting  in  the  minute  species;    neck-lobes  Mnged;    sides 
ornamented  with  three   cirri;    branchial  plume  long^  partly 
^ree;  foot  rounded  in  front,  pomte^  \w5\[^'^.\  "^^  ^^^'a» -osss^^^ 
alternately  in  walking;  lingual  tee\i\i  e^exi-^^^^N^^^'^''^^ 
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hooked,  denticulated ;  nncini  about  70,  gradually  diminisliiiig 
outwards,  hooked  and  denticulated. 

Distribution^  25  species.  Australia,  large  species;  India, 
Philippines,  small  species;  Mediterranean,  Britain,  West 
Indies,  very  small  species. 

Fossil,  70  species.    Devonian  (?).    Europe. 

The  similarity  of  the  existing  Australian  fauna  to  that  of  the 
European  oolites  streif^thens  the  probability  that  some,  at 
least,  of  these  fossil  shells  are  rightly  referred  to  Phasianella. 


Fig.  114.* 

Impeeatob,  Montfoi*t. 

Type,  I.  imperialis.     PI.  X.,  Pig.  4. 

Synonym,  Calcar. 

Shell  trochiform,  thick,  with  a  flat  or  concave  base ;  whorls 
keeled  or  stellated;  aperture  angulated  outside,  brilliantly 
pearly ;  operculum  shelly. 

Distribution,  20  species?  South  Africa,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand. 

Tbochus,  L. 

Etymology,  trochus,  a  hoop. 

Synonyms,  Cardinalia,  Tegula,  and  Livona,  Gray.  Infondi- 
bulum,  Montfort.  Chlorostoma,  Sw.  Trochiscus,  Sby.  Monilea, 
Sw. 

Types,  T.  niloticus.  PI.  X.,  Fig.  5.  T.  zizyphinus.  Fig.  114. 
Shell  pyramidal,  with  nearly  a  flat  base ;  whorls  numerous, 
flat,  variously  striated ;  aperture  oblique,  rhombic, 
pearly  inside;  columella  twisted,  slightly  trun- 
cated; outer  lip  thin;  operculum  homy,  multi- 
spiral.  Fig.  115  (T.  picar). 

Animal  with  2  small  or  obsolete  head-lobes  be- 
tween the  tentacles;    neck-lappets   large;    sides 
^'  ^^^'      ornamented  with  lobes,  and  3 — 5  cirri ;  gill  very 
ion^,  linear;    lingual  teeth  11,  dieiiticulated ;    nncini  — 90, 
dirninisbiiig  oatwaxds- 

*  Fig.  114.  IVoc;ittf«i*ypW««»"LM'Pegw^'B«5%^'^»^ 
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IHstrilution,  200  species.  World-wide.  Low  water  to  15 
&£hoins ;  the  smaller  species  range  nearly  to  100  fathoms. 

Fosaily  361  species.  Devonian — .  Europe,  North  America, 
COiilL 

Sub^genera.  Pyramis,  Chemn.,  Tr.  obeliscus.  PI.  X.,  Pig.  6. 
Oolnmella  contorted,  forming  a  slight  canal. 

Oilibvla^  Leach.     Tr.  magus,  Britain. 

Shell  depressed,  .widely  nmbilicated ;  whorls  tumid.  Head- 
lobes  largely  developed ;  lateral  cirri,  3. 

Enida^  Adams.    3  species,  Japan. 

Margarita^  Leach.     Tr.  helicinus.     PI.  X.,  Fig.  7. 

Shell  thin ;  cin'i,  5  on  each  side. 

Distribution,  17  species.  Greenland,  Britain,  Falkland 
Islands.    Near  low  water,  under  stones  and  sea-weed. 

ElenchtiSy  Humphrey  (=  Canthiridus,  Montfort)  E.  iris.  PI. 
X.,  Fig.  8.  Smooth,  ihin,  imperforate,  with  a  prominent  base. 
Australia,  New  Zealand.  F.  Iris  scarcely  differs  in  form  from 
Tr.  zizyphinus;  E.  hadius  is  like  a  pearly  phasianella;  and 
E,  varians  (bankivia,  Menke)  would  be  called  a  chemnitzia,  if 
fossilised.     PI.  X.,  Fig.  9. 

AlcynuSy  AdamB.     2  species,  Japan. 

Minolta,  Adams.     1  species,  Japan. 

Turcica,  Adams.  1854. 

Vitrinella,  0.  B.  Adams,  1850.  Shell  minute,  hyaline, 
turbiniform,  umbilicated ;  aperture  large,  orbicular. 

Distribution,  18  species.     West  Indies  (5),  Panama. 

Photinula.'K,  and  A.  Adams,  1855.  Shell  heliciform;  spire 
somewhat  acute. 

EoTELLA,  Lamarck. . 

Etymology,  diminutive  of  rota,  a  wheel. 

Synonym^  Helicina,  Gray. 

Type,  E.  vestiaria.    PI.  X.,  Fig.  10. 

Shell  lenticular,  polished;  spire  depressed;  base  callous; 
lingual  teeth  13;  nn^im'  numerous,  sub-equal. 

Distribution^  16  species.  India,  Philippines,  China,  Now 
Zealand* 

MoNODONTA,  Lam. 

Etymology,  monos,  one,  and  odous  {odontos),  a  tooth. 
Synonyms,  Labio,  Oken.   Clanculus.  Montfort,  Olivia,  Eisso. 
Types,  M.  labeo.     PI.  X.,  Fig.  21.    M.  "^hacE^^w^*    ^V^.^ 
Fjg,  12, 
Shell  turbinated,  few-wliorled ;  ^^otAb  e^xttsSJ^^  ^q>qs^^  «sv^ 
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granulated ;  lip  tldckened  internally,  and  grooved ;  columella 
toothed,  more  or  less  prominently  and  irregularly ;  operculum 
homy,  many-whorled. 

Distribution f  13  species?  West  Africa,  Eed  Sea,  India, 
Australia. 

Fossil  (included  with  trochus)^  Devonian — .    Eifel. 

Delphintjla  (Eoissy),  Lam. 

Etymology f  diminutive  ofdel^hinus,  a  dolphin.  (=  Cyclostoma, 
Gray !) 

Type,  D.  laciniata.    PL  X.,  Fig.  13.     (=  T.  delphinus,  L.) 

Shell  orbicular,  depressed ;  whorls  few,  angiilated,  rugose,  ot 
spiny ;  aperture  round,  pearly ;  peristome  continuous ;  um- 
bilicua  open ;  operculum  homy,  many-whorled.  On  ree&  at 
low  water. 

Animal  without  head-lobes ;  sides  lobed  and  cirrated. 

Distribution,  70  species.  Eed  Sea,  India,  Philippines,  China, 
Australia. 

Fossil,  30  species  ?    Trias  ? — ^Miocene — .    Europe. 

Sub-genera,  Liotia,  Gray.  L.  gerviliii.  PL  X.,  Pig.  14. 
Aperture  pearly,  with  a  regular,  expanded  border ;  operculum 
multi-spiral,  calcareous. 

Distribution,  6  species.     Cape,  India,  Philippines,  Australia. 

Fossil,  Eocene — .     Britain,  Prance. 

CoUonia,   Gray,   1850.      C.  marginata,      PL   X.,   Fig.    15.* 
Peristome  simple ;  operculum  calcareous,  with  a.  spiral  rib  on 
the  outer  side. 

Distribution,  Africa. 

Fossil,  Eocene — .    Paris. 

Cyclostrema,  Marryat.     C.  cancellata,  PL  X.,  Fig.  1 6L 

Shell  nearly  discoidal,  cancellated,  not  pearly ;  aperture  round, 
s-inple ;  umbilicus  wide  ;  operculum,  spiral,  calcareous. 

Distribution,  12  species.  Cape,  India,  Philippines,  Australia, 
Peru.     In  5 — 17  fathoms. 

Serpularia,  Roemer,  has  the  whorls  smooth  and  disunited.. 

Type;  Euomphalus  Serpula,  Kon.  Carh,    Belgium. 

Crossostoma,  Morris  and  Lycett.  Columella  toothed  when 
young,  concealed  by  callus  in  the  adult.  2  species,  Great 
oolite. 

Adeorbis,  Searles  Wood. 

Type,  A.  sub-carinatus.    PL  X.,  Fig.  17. 
Shell  minute,  not  nacreous,  depressed,  few-whorled,  deejay 
nmbilioated ;  peristome  entire,  nearly  continuous,  situated  in 
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[its  inner  side,  and  slightly  so  externally;  operculmn  shelly, 
^smlti-spiTal. 

DisMhution,  6  species.  West  Indies — China.  Low  water  to 
60  &thoms. 

Fossily  5  species.    Tertiaiy — .    Britain. 

Etjomphaltjs,  Sowerby. 

Stymology,  eu,  wide,  and  omphalos,  nmbilicus. 

Synonyms,  Schizostoma,  Bronn.  Straparollus,  D'Orbigny. 
Ophileta,  Vannxem.     Platyschisma,  M*Coy. 

Type,  E.  pentagonalis.     PI.  X.,  Fig.  18. 

Shell  depressed  or  discoidal ;  whorls  angular  or  coronated ; 
aperture  polygonal;  nmbilicus  very  large;  operculum  shelly, 
^.  ronnd,  multi-spiral.     (Salter.) 

Fossil,  80  species,  L.  silurian — ^Trias.  North  America,  Europe, 
Australia. 

Sub-genus,  Fhanerotinu^,  J.  Sby..  1^40,  E.  cristatus,  Phil. 
Carb.  limestone.     Britain. 

STieU  discoidal;    whorls  separate;    outer  margin  sometimes 
£    foliaceons* 

Stomatella,  Lam. 

Etymology y  diminutive  of  stoma,  the  aperture. 

Type,  S.  imbricata.     PI.  X.,  Fig.  19. 

Shell  ear-shaped,  regular ;  spire  small ;  aperture  oblong,  very 
large  and  oblique,  nacreous ;  lip  thin,  even-edged ;  operculum 
circular,  homy,  multi-spiral.  On  reefe  and  under  stones  at 
ow  water. 

DisiMhution,  33  epecies.  Cape,  India,  North  Australia, 
China,  Japan,  Philippines. 

Sub-genus f  Oena,  Gray.  Spire  minute,  marginal;  no 
opoFcnlum.  16  species.  Eedf  Sea,  India,  Seychelles,  Swan 
Eiver,  Philippines.     (Adams.) 

Niphonia,  Adams.     1  species,  Japan. 

Broderipia,  Gray. 

Etymology,  named  in  honour  of  W.  J.  Broderip,  Esq.,  the 
distinguished  conchologist. 

Type,  B.  rosea.    PI.  X.,  Fig.  20. 

STieU  minute,  limpet-shaped,  with  a  posterior  sub-marginal 
apex  ;  aperture  oval,  as  large  as  the  shell,  brilliantly  nacreous. 

Distribution,  3  species.  Philippines;  Grimwood's  I«land^ 
South  Seas.     (Ouming.) 

K2 
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Family  X. — TTatjotidje. 

Shell  spiral,  ear-shaped  or  trochiform ;  aperture  1 
nacreous ;  outer  lip  notched  or  perforated.     No  operculum 

Animal  with  a  short  muzzle  and  subulate  tentacles  ;  eyt 
pedicels  at  the  outer  bases  of  the  tentacles ;  branchial  pi 
2 ;  mantle-margin  with  a  posterior  (anal)  fold  or  si] 
occupying  the  slit  or  perforation  in  the  shell ;  operculum 
rudimentary ;  lingual  dentition  similar  to  trochus. 

In  addition  to  the  true  haliotids,  we  have  retained  ii 
group  such  of  the  trochiform  shells  as  have  a  notched  or 
forated  aperture. 

Haliotis,  L.    Ear-shell. 

Etymology f  lialios,  marine,  and  oua  {ptos)^  an  ear. 

Tyjpe,  *H.  tuberculata,  PI.  X.,  Fig.  21. 

Shell  ear-shaped,  with  a  small  flat  spire ;  aperture  very 
iridescent ;  exterior  striated,  dull ;  outer  angle  perforated 
series  of  holes,  those  of  the  spire  progressively  closed, 
cular  impression  horse-shoe  shaped,  the  left  branch  gi 
dilated  in  front.  In  H,  tricostahs  (padollus,  Montfort)  the 
is  furrowed  parallel  with  the  line  of  perforations. 

Animal  with  fimbriated  head-lobes ;  side-lobes  fimbriate* 
cirrated;    foot  very  large,  rounded.     Lingual  teeth,   m 
small;    laterals    single,    beam-like;    uncini    about    70, 
denticulated  hooks,  the  first  4  very  large. 

The  haliotis  abounds  on  the  shores  of  the  Channel  Isl 
where  it  is  called  the  ormer,  and  is  cooked  after  being 
beaten  to  make  it  tender.  (Hanley.)  It  is  also  eaten  in  Ji 
It  is  said  to  adhere  very  firmly  to  the  rocks  with  its  large 
liko  the  limpet.  The  shell  is  much  used  for  inlaying  and 
ornamental  purposes. 

Distribution,  75  species.  Britain,  Canaries,  Cape,  I 
China,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Pacific,  California. 

Fosaily  4  species.    Miocene — .    Malta,  &c. 

Suh-genti8  $    DeridohranchuSy  Ehrenberg,  D.  argus.  Red 

Shell  large  and  thick,  like  haliotis,  but  entirely  covered  b 
thick,  hard,  plaited  mantle  of  the  animal. 

Stomatla  (Helblin),  Lamarck. 

Etymology,  stoma,  the  aperture. 
Type,  S.  phymotis,  PI.  X.,  Fig.  22. 
Shell  like  haliotiSj  but  without  perforations,  their  place  1 
occupied  by  a  simple  furrow  *,  eadafii^  xwigoae,  spirally  ri( 
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small,  prominent ;  aperture  large,  oblong,  outer  margin 
[roegolar. 

DtOributum,  12  species.  Java,  Philippines,  Torres  Straits, 
Pacific.     Under  stones  at  low  water.     (Cmning.) 

FosHly  M.  D'Orbigny  refers  to  this  genus  18  species,  ranging 
;ftom.  the  L.  Silurian  to  the  chalk.    North  America,  Europe. 

Teinotis,  H.  and  A.  Adams,  1854. 

Shell  depressed,  elongated,  ear-shax>ed;  spire  small,  and 
placed  posteriorly;  hinder  part  of  the  foot  in  the  animal 
fltretches  far  oyer  the  shell. 

Distribution^  2  species.    East  India. 


ScissuKELLA,  D'Orbigny. 


Etymology y  diminutive  of  acisaus,  slit. 
Typey  S.  crispata,  PL  X.,  Fig.  23. 
Synonyms,  Anatomus,  Montfort ;  Woodwardia,  Eischer. 
BJ        Shell  minute,   thin,  not  pearly;    body- whorl  large;    spire 
m   small ;  surface  striated ;    aperture  rounded,  with  a  slit  in  the 

margin  of  the  outer  lip ;  operculate.     ITie  young  have  no  slit. 
K        Animal  like  Margarita  ;  tentacles  long,  pectinated,  with  the 
bj    eyes  at  their  base ;    foot  with  two 
n|    pointed  lappets  and  two  long  slender 
.    pectinated  cirri  on  each  side ;  oper- 
1^    colum    ovate,  very  thin,   with    an 
It     obscure  sub-spiral  nucleus. 
f         No  part  of  the  animal  was  external 
i     to  the  shell.  The  only  living  example 
i     occurred  at  Hammerfest,  in  40 — 80 
fiithoms  water;   when  placed  in  a 
glass  of  sea- water  it  crawled  up  the 
side  and  scraped  the  glass  with  its       ^^'  "** 
tongue.    It  was  pale  and  translucent  when  living,  but  turned 
inky  black  after  immersion  in  alcohol.  (Barrett,  An.  Nat.  Hist., 
2nd  ser.  vol.  17,  p.  206.) 

Mr.  Jefireys  found  8.  elegans  (D'Orbigny)  plentif-oUy  alive  in 
sea-weed  on  the  coast  of  Piedmont.  It  has  a  multi-spiral 
operculum,  like  Margarita.  In  this  species,  as  noticed  by  Mr. 
G.  Sowerby,  the  $lit  in  the  peristome  of  the  young  shell  is 
oonyerted  into  a  foramen  in  the  adult,  as  in  the  Jurassic 
Trochotoma, 
DiiMhtUian,  6  species.    Norway,  Britain,  Mediterranean.   In 
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7  fttthoms  water  off  the  Orkneys,  and  in  deep  water  east  of  the 
Zetland  Isles. 
Foaail,  4  species.    Tertiary — .    Britain  Sicily. 

Pleubotomaeia,  Defrance 

Etymology y  pleura,  side,  and  tome,  notch. 

Type,  P.  anglica,  PL  X.,  Fig.  24. 

Shell  trochiform,  solid,  few-whorled,  with  the  surface  variously 
ornamented;  aperture  sub-quadrate,  with  a  deep  slit  in  ite 
outer  margin.  The  part  of  the  slit  which  has  been  progressively 
filled  up  forms  a  band  round  the  whorls. 

Diatribution,  2  species.  One  occurs  in  deep  water  in  West 
Indian  seas. 

Foaail,  400  species.  Lower  Silurian — Chalk.  North  Americr, 
Europe,  Australia.  Specimens  from  clay  strata  retain  the.r 
nacreous  inner  layers;  those  from  the  chalk  and  limestoms 
have  lost  them,  or  they  are  replaced  by  crystalline  spar. 
Pleurotomarise  with  wavy  bands  of  colour  have  been  obtained 
in  the  carb.  limestone  of  Lancashire.  In  this  extensive  group 
there  are  som.e  species  which  rival  the  living  turbines  in  magni- 
tude and  solidity,  whilst  others  are  as  frail  as  ianthina. 

Sub-genera.     Scalitea,  Conrad,     L.  Silurian,  New  York. 

Shell'thiR ;  whorls  angular,  flat  above  (tabulated),  8  species. 
L.  Silurian — Carb. 

Polytremaria,     D'Orbigny,     is    founded      on     P.     catenata 
(Koninck), in  which  the  margins  of  the  slit  are  wavy,  convertin 
it  into  a  series  of  perforations. 

Catantoatoma  (clathratum)  Sandberger,  1842.  Shell  like 
FleurotoTnaria ;  last  whorl  deflected,  peristome  incomplete, 
slightly  varicose,  irregular.    Foaail,  Devonian,  Eifel. 

Raphiatoma  (angulata),  Hall,  L.  Silurian,  United  States, 
Canada.  Shell  depressed,  outer  lip  sinuated.  In  R,  compacta 
(Salter)  the  spire  is  sunk  and  basin-shaped,  the  umbilical  side 
flat,  and  the  last  whorl  a  little  disunited. 

MuKCHisoiOA,  D'Archiac. 

Etymology,  named  in  honour  of  Sir  Eoderick  I.  Murduson. 
Type,  M.  bilineata,  PI.  X.,  Fig.  25. 

Shdl  elongated,  many-whorled ;  whorls  variously  sculptured, 
and  zoned  Uke  pleurotomaria ;  a^^xtuxe  dightly  channeled  in 
Iront;  outer  lip  deeply  notched. 
The  murchiaonim  aro  charactensVaa  ioasSka  ol  XSaa  ^sr^sm^t^^s. 
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rooks ;  they  haye  been  compared  to  elongated  pleurotonuirioB^ 
<xr  to  cerithia  with  notched  apertures;  the  first  suggestion  is 
most  probably  correct. 

Fossil,  50  species.  L.  Silurian — Permian,  North  America, 
Europe. 

Teochotoma,  Lycett. 

JStymologt/f  Trochus,  and  tome^  a  notch. 

Synonymy  Ditremaxia,  D'Orbigny. 

Type,  T.  conuloides,  PI.  X.,  Pig.  26. 

Shell    trochiform,   slightly  concave    beneath;    whorls  flat, 
4q>irally  striated,  rounded  at  the  outer  angles ;  lip  with  a  single . 
perforation  near  the  margin. 

Fossil,  10  species.    Lias — Coral  Bag.     Britain,  Eranoe,  &c. 

?  CiBBUS,  Sowerby. 

Etymology,  cirrus,  a  curl. 

Type,  C.  nodosus,  Sby.    Min.  Con.  t.  141  and  219. 

Shell  sinistral,  trochiform,  base  level;  last  whorl  enlarging 
rather  more  rapidly,  somewhat  irregular. 

Fossil,  2  species.    Inf.  oolite,  Bath  oolite.    Britain,  France. 

This  genus  was  founded  xm  a  pleurotomaria,  a  euomphahis, 
and  C.  nodosus,  (v.  Min.  Con.)  It  is  still  doubtful  what 
species  may  be  rei'eiTed  to  it. 


Fig.  U7.« 

Ianthina,  Lam.    Violetnanail. 

Etymology,  ianthina,  violet-coloured. 

Type,  helix  ianthina,  L.  (L  fragilis,  Lam.)    PI.  X.,  Pig.  27. 

Shell  thin,  translucent,  trochiform;  nucleus  minute,  styliform; 
sinistral ;  whorls  few,  rather  ventricose ;  aperture  four-sided ; 
columella  tortuous ;  lip  thin,  notched  at  the  outer  angle.  Base 
of  the  shell  deep  violet,  spire  nearly  white. 

Animal  head  large,  muzzle-shaped,  with  a  'ton.W.V^  «sl^  ^^- 

•  Fig,  117.  ItMUumafiugiUM^  Lam.  (from  Qooy  wi^  QMisaajc^^,     KAkolN^r..   a-^-wSs 
6,  egg  cHmalea;  c,  gjUlB  ;  d,  teuUcles  aud  eye-itaUuu 
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pedicel  on  each  side,  but  no  eyes ;  foot  small,  secreting  a  float 
composed  of  nnmerous  cartilaginous  air-yesicles,  to  the  under 
surface  of  wHch  tlie  oyarian  capsules  are  attached.  Lingual 
ribbon,  rachis  unarmed ;  uncini  numerous,  simple  (like  acalaria). 
Branchial  plumes  2.    Sexes  separate. 

Distribution^  10  species.    Atlantic,  Coral  sea. 

The  ianthinae,  or  oceanic-snails,  are  gregarious  in  the  open 
sea,  where  they  are  found  in  myriads,  and  are  said  to  feed  on 
the  small  blue  acelephse  (yeleUa).  They  are  frequently  drifted 
to  the  southern  and  western  British  shores,  especially  when  the 
wind  continues  long  from  the  south-west ;  in  Swansea  Bay  the 
animals  have  been  found  quite  fresh.  When  handled  they 
exude  a  violet  fluid  from  beneath  the  margin  of  the  mantle.  In 
rough  weather  they  are  driven  about  and  their  floats  broken,  or 
detached,  in  which  state  they  are  often  met  with.  The  capsules 
beneath  the  farther  end  of  tiie  raft  have  been  observed  to  be 
empty,  at  a  time  when  those  in  the  middle  contained  young  with 
folly  formed  shells,  and  those  near  the  animal  were  filled  with 
eggs.  They  have  no  power  of  sinking  and  rising  in  the  water. 
The  raft,  which  is  much  too  large  to  be  withdrawn  into  the  shell, 
is  generally  thought  to  be  an  extreme  modification  of  the  oper- 
culum ;  but  M.  Lucaze-Duthiers,  who  has  seen  the  raffc  formed, 
denies  this.  It  is  built  up  from  glutinous  matter  secreted  by 
tlie  foot.* 

$  ffolopea  (symmetrica),  Hall.  1847.  Outer  lip  sinuated 
near  the  base.     L,  Silurian,  New  York. 

Family  XI. — ^Fisstjeelltd^. 

Shell  conical,  limpet-shaped ;  apex  recurved ;  nucleus  spiral, 
often  disappearing  in  the  course  of  growth ;  anterior  margin 
notched  or  apex  perforated ;  muscular  impression  horse-shoe 
shaped,  open  in  front. 

Animal  with  a  well-developed  head,  a  short  muzzle,  subulate 
tentacles,  and  eyes  on  rudimentary  pedicels  at  their  outer  bases; 
sides  ornamented  with  short  cirri;  branchial  plumes  2,  sym- 
metrical ;  anal  siphon  occupying  the  anterior  notch  or  perforated 
summit  of  the  shell.    Lingual  dentition  similar  to  trochui,^ 

FissTTBELLA,  Lam.     Key-hole  limpet. 

Etymology,  diminutive  of  fissura,  a  slit. 
Type,  F.  Listeri,  PI.  XI.,  Fig.  1. 

•  Annales  des  Scienees  Natvrelles,  1805. 

t  Fisntrella  is  the  best  gasteropod  for  comparison  with  the  bifalTes ;  its  large  giOa, 
placed  one  on  each  side,  and  its  symmetrical  dieU,  pierced  with  a  median  orifice  for  the 
escape  oi  the  out-gctug  hranchial  cnrrent,  an  nnmistalraMe  indicatioM  of  haaaoioffim 
with  the  lamelU'bnncbiBlta,    See  p.  SO. 
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8heU  oval,  conical,  depressed,  -with  the  apex  in  front  of  the 
centre,  and  perforated ;  surface  radiated  or  cancellated;  muscular 
impression  with  the  points  incurved.  • 

In  very  young  shells  the  apex  is  entire  and  sub-spiral ;  but  as 
the  perforation  increases  in  size,  it  encroaches  on  the  summit 
and  gradually  removes  it.   The  key-hole  limpets  are  locomotive ; 


Fig.  118.  Fissurella.    (Wilton.) 


they  chiefly  inhabit  the  laminarian  zone,  but  range  downwards 
to  50  fathoms.    Por  dentition  see  Pig.  118. 

Distribution,  132  epecies.  America,  Britain,  South  Africa, 
India,  China,  Australia,  Upper  California,  Cape  Horn. 

Fossil,  30  species.    Carb. ;  oolites — ,    Britain  and  France. 

Sub-genera.  Fupillia,  Gray.  F.  apertura.  Bom.  (=hiantula, 
Lam.)  Shell  smooth,  surrounded  by  a  sharp  white  edge ;  per- 
foration very  large.  Distribution,  South  Africa.  Fissurellidcea, 
D*Orbigny.  F.  hiantula,  Lam.  (=megatrema,  D'Orbigny.). 
SJiell  cancellated;  covered  by  the  mantle  of  the  animal.  3 
species.     Cape  and  Tasmania. 

{Macroschisma,  Sw.)  F.  macroschisma,  PI.  XI.,  Fig.  2. 
Anal  aperture  dose  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  shell.  The 
animal  is  so  much  larger  than  its  shell  as  to  be  compared  to  the 
testacelle  by  Mr.  Cuming. 

Distribution,  Philippines  and  Swan  River. 

Lucapina,  Gray.  F.  elegans.  Gray  (=aperta,  Sby.).  Shell 
white,  cancellated,  margin  crenulated ;  covered  by  the  reflected 
mantle.     3  species.     California. 
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Synonyms,  Cemoria,  Leach.    Diadora,  Gray. 

Type,  P.  noachina,  PL  XI.,  Fig.  3. 

Shell  conical,  elevated,  with  the  apex  recurved ;  perforation  in 
front  of  the  apex,  with  a  raised  border  internally;  surface 
cancellated. 

Distribution,  6  (P)  species.      Greenland,   Botoal   ks^x^^^.^ 

K  3 
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Norway,  North  Britain,  Tierra-del-Fuego.    In  20 — IOC  fathoms 
water. 
Fossil,  in  the  glacial  formations  of  North  Britain. 

EiMTJLA,  Defrance. 

Etymology y  diminutiye  -of  rimay  a  fissnre. 

Synonym^  Eimularia. 

Becent  type,  E.  Blainvillii,  PI.  XI.,  Fig.  4. 

Shell  thin  and  cancellated,  with  a  perforation  near  the  anterior 
margin. 

Distribution,  several  species  found  on  sandy  mud  at  low  water, 
or  dredged  in  from  10 — 25  fathoms.     Philippines  (Cuming). 

Fossil,  3  species.  Bath  oolite — coral  rag.  Britain  and  France. 

Emarginula,  Lam. 

Etymology,  diminutive  of  emarginata,  notched. 

Type,  E.  reticula,  PI.  XI.,  Figs.  5  and  6. 

Shell  oval,  conical,  elevated,  with  the  apex  recurved ;  surface 
cancellated;  anterior  margin  notched.  Muscular  impression, 
with  recurved  points.  The  nucleus  (or  shell  of  the  fry)  is  spiral, 
and  resembles  scissurellcu  The  anterior  slit  is  very  vaiiable  in 
extent.  The  animal  of  emarginvJa  (and  also  of  pundurella)  has 
an  isolated  cirrus  on  the  back  of  the  foot,  perhaps  representing 
the  operculigerous  lobe.  (Forbes.)  Lingual  dentition,  median 
teeth  sub-quadrate ;  laterals  4,  oblong,  im'bricated ;  uncini  about 
60,  the  first  large  and  thick,  with  a  lobed  hook,  the  rest  linear, 
with  seiTulated  hooks.      (Loven.) 

Distribution  J  40  species.  West  Indies,  Britain,  Norway, 
Philippines,  Australia.     Bange  from  low  water  to  90  fathoms. 

Fossil,  40  species.     Trias — .     Britain  and  France. 

Sub-genus,    Hemitonia,  Sw. 

Type,  E.  octoradiata  (E.  rugosa,  PI.  XI.,  Figs.  7  and  8). 

Shell  depressed,  anterior  margin  slightly  channeled. 

Parmophoeus,  Blainville.     Duck's-bill  limpet. 

Etymology,  parme,  a  shield,  and  phoreus,  a  bearer. 
Type,  P.  australis,  PI.  XI.,  Fig.  9. 
Synonym,  Scutus,  Montf. 

Shell  lengthened-oblong,  depressed;    apex  posterior;    front, 
margin  arched.     Muscular  impression  horse-shoe  shaped,  elon- 
gated.   The  shell  is  smooth  and  white,  and  permanently  covered 
by  the  rejected  borders  of  the  maxitLe.    The  animal  is  black, 
and  very  large  compared  witTa.  \iiO  skeW.\  *\\a  sA^^  «sft  ifvsi^A. 
with  short  cirri,  and  its  eyes  sea^V©  on  Oa.^  ou\.«t  \i^a«a  ^i  ^^sx^sSb. 
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tentacles;  it  is  found  in  shallow  water,  and  walks  freely. 
(Cuming.) 

&kfr{bt^umy  15  species.  Kew  Zealand,  Australia,  Philippines, 
Singapore,  Bed  Sea,  £!ape. 

Fossil,  3  species.    Eocene  ? — .     Paris  Basin. 

Family  XII. — CALYi»TRiEiDiE.    Bonnet-limpet. 

Shell  limpet-like,  with  the  apex  more  or  less  spiral ;  interior 
simple,  or  divided  "by  a  shelly  process,  variously  shaped,  to 
which  the  adductor  muscles  are  attached. 

Animal  with  a  distinct  head ;  muzzle  lengthened ;  eyes  on  the 
external  bases  of  the  tentacles ;  branchial  plume  single.  Lin- 
gual teeth  single,  uncini  3,  as  in  Fig.  119,  which  shows  dentition 


Fig.  119.  Crepidula,    (Wilton.) 

of  crepidulcL  The  rostrum  is  prominent  and  split,  but  non- 
retractile  ;  the  median  tooth  hooked  and  dentate ;  the  first,  or 
first  and  second  laterals  serrated,  the  third  claw-shaped  and 
simple.     Loven  places  this  family  next  to  the  Velutinidts, 

The  bonnet-limpets  are  found  adhering  to  stones  and  shells ; 
most  of  them  appear  never  to  quit  the  spot  on  which  they  first 
settle,  as  the  margins  of  their  shells  become  adapted  to  the 
surface  beneath,  whilst  some  wear  away  the  space  beneath  their 
foot,  and  others  secrete  a  shelly  base.  Both  their  form  and 
colour  depend  on  the  situation  in  which  they  grow ;  those  found 
in  the  cavities  of  dead  shells  are  nearly  fiat,  or  even  concave 
above,  and  colourless.  Thefr  are  presumed  to  feed  on  the  sea- 
weed growing  round,  them,  or  on  animalcmles;  a  calyptrcua, 
whioli  Professor  Forbes  kept  in  a  glass,  ate  a  small  sea  slug 
{goniodoria)  which  was  confined  with  it.  Both  calyptrcBa  and 
ptleopais  sometimes  cover  and  hatch  their  spawn  in  front  of  tJieir 
foot.     (Alder  and  Clarke.) 

Dr^  Orajr  arranges  the  bonnetr-lixn.p«V»  -nexX.  «>i\jet  *Cs!ka  -^^-ws^ 
iidsa;  their  lingual  dentition  is  like  velutiiui* 
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Oalyptbjea,  Lam.    Cup-and-sanoer  limpet. 

Etymology ^  calyptra,  a  (lady's)  cap. 

Synonym^  Lithedaphus,  Owen. 

TypeSy  0.  equestris,  PI.  XI.,  Fig.  10.    0.  Dillwynnii,  Fig.  11. 

Shell  conical ;  limpet-shaped ;  apex  posterior,  with  a  minute, 
spiral  nucleus;  margin  irregular;  interior  with  a  half-cup 
i^ped  process  on  the  posterior  side,  attached  to  the  apex,  and 
open  in  front.     Surface  rugose  or  cancellated. 

Animal  with  a  broad  muzzle ;  tentacles  rather  short ;  lanceo- 
late; eyes  on  bulgings  at  the  outer  bases  of  the  tentacles; 
mantle-margin  simple,  sides  plain.  Found  under  stones,  be- 
tween tide-marks,  and  in  shallow  water.     (Cuming.) 

Distributiony  60  species.  West  Indies,  Honduras,  Britain, 
Mediterranean,  Africa,  India,  Philippines,  China,  Japan,  New 
Zealand,  Grallapagos,  Chili. 

Fossil,  31  species.     Carb.  ?  chalk — .    Britain,  France,  &c. 

Sub-genera.  CrucibtUunny  Schum.  (Dispotsea.  Say.,Calypeopsis, 
Less.) 

Example,  0.  rudis,  PI.  XI.,  Fig.  12. 

SJiell  spinulose ;  internal  cup  entire ;  attached  by  one  of  its 
sides. 

Distributiony  "West  America,  Japan,  West  Indies.  Found  on 
shells,  with  its  base  worn,  or  smoothed  by  a  shelly  deposit. 
(Gray.)  Between  this  section  and  the  next  there  are  seyeral 
intermediate  forms. 

Trochita,  Schum.  (Infundibulum,  J.  Sby.,  Gkilerus,  Humph. 
Trochatella  and  Siphopatella,  Lesson.)  T.  radians,  PI.  XI., 
Figs.  13,  14.  (=Patella  trochoides,  Dillw.).  T.  sinensis, 
PI.  XI.,  Fig.  15. 

Shell  circular,  more  or  less  distinctly  spiral ;  apex  centk^ ; 
interior  with  a  more  or  less  complete  sub-spiral  partition. 

Distributiony  chiefly  tropical,  but  ranges  from  Britain  to  New 
Zealand. 

T,  prisca  (McCoy)  is  foxmd  in  the  carb.  limestone  in  Ireland ; 
and  several  large  species  occur  in  the  London  clay  and  Paris 
basin.  The  recent  0.  sinensis — the  "Chinaman's  hat"  of 
collectors — ^is  found  on  the  southern  shores  of  England,  and  in 
the  Mediterranean,  in  5—10  fethoms  water.  (Forbes.)  Its 
lineal  dentition  is  given  by  Lov§n;  median  teeth  broad, 
hooked,  denticulated ;  uncini  3,  the  first  hooked  and  serrated, 
2,  3,  claw-shaped,  simple. 

CbepidttIiA,  Lanu 
JS^iymology,  crepidtda,  a  small  sandal. 
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Type,  0.  fomicata,  PI.  XI.,  Fig.  16. 

Synonym,  Crypta,  Hmuph. 

Bhdl  OYdXy  limpet-Hke;  with  a  posterior,  oblique,  marginal 
apex;  interior  polished,  with  a  shelly  partition  coyering  its 
posterior  half. 

The  crepiduloB  resemble  the  fresh- water  navicellce  in  form, 
but  the  internal  ledge  which  mimics  the  columella  of  the  nerite, 
is  here  the  basis  of  the  adductor  muscles. 

They  are  sedentary  on  stones  and  shells,  in  shallow  water,  and 
are  sometimes  found  adhering  to  one  another  in  groups  of  many 
successiye  generations.  The  specimens  or  species  which  liye 
inside  empty  spiral  shells  are  yery  thin,  nearly  flat,  and 
colourless. 

Distribution,  54  species.  "West  Indies,  Honduras,  Mediter- 
ranean, West  Africa,  Cape,  India,  Australia,  West  America. 

Fossil,  14  species.  Eocene — .  France,  North  America,  and 
Patagonia. 

PiLEOPSis,  Lam.    Bonnet-limpet. 

Etymology,  pileos,  a  cap,  and  opsis,  like. 

Synonyms,  Capulus,  Montf.     Brocchia,  Bronn. 

Type,  P.  hungaricus,  PI.  XI.,  Fig.  17,  P.  militaris,  PI.  XI., 
Fig.  18. 

Shell  conical;  apex  posterior,  spirally  recuryed;  aperture 
rounded ;  muscular  impression  horse-shoe  shaped. 

Animal  with  a  fringed  mantle-margin ;  lingual  teeth  like 
calyptrasa, 

P.  hungaricus  (the  Hungarian-bonnet)  is  found  on  oysters  in 
5  to  15  fathoms  water ;  more  rarely  as  deep  as  80  fathoms,  and 
then  very  small.     P,  militaris  is  extremely  like  a  velutina. 

Distribution,  8  species.  West  Indies,  Norway,  Britain, 
Mediterranean,  India,  Australia,  California. 

Fossil,  20  species.    Lias — .    Europe. 

Sub-genus,  Amathina,  Gray.  A.  tricarinata,  PI.  XI.,  Fig.  19. 

Shell  depressed,  oblong;  apex  posterior,  not  spiral,  with 
three  strong  ribs  diverging  from  it  to  the  anterior  margin. 

Platyceras,  Conrad  (acroculia,  Phil.).  P.  yetustus.  Carb., 
limef  tone.     Britain. 

Fossil,  20  species.    Devonian — Trias.    America,  Europe. 

Metoptoma,  Phillips.     M.  Pileus,  Ph. 

Shell  limpet-like,  side  beneath  the  apex  truncated,  resembling 
the  posterior  valve  of  a  chiton.  7  species.  Carb.  limestone. 
Britain. 
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HrppoNYX,  Defrance* 

Etymology y  hippos,  a  horse,  and  onyx^  a  hoot 

TypCy  H.  cornucopia,  PI.  XI.,  Eigs.  20,  21. 

Shdl  thick,  obliquely  conical,  apex  posterior;  base  shelly, 
with  a  horse-shoe  shaped  impression,  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  adductor  muscle. 

Distrihutiony  13  species.  West  Indies,  Persian  Gulf^  Phili|  • 
pines,  Australia,  Pacific,  West  America. 

Foasily  10  sp.    U.  chalk — .   Britain,  France,  Nori^  America. 

8ub-germ8.  AmaUheUy  Schum.  A.  coniea.  Like  hipponyx, 
but  forming  no  shelly  base ;  surface  of  attachment  worn  and 
marked  with  a  cresent-shaped  impression.  Often  occurs  on 
living  shells,  such  as  the  large^  turbines  and  turbinello)  of  the 
Eastern  seas. 

Family  XIII. — ^Patelled^.     Limpets. 

Shell  conical,  with  the  apex  turned  forwards ;  muscular  im- 
pression horse-shoe  shaped,  open  in  front. 

Animal  with  a  distinct  head,  furnished  with  tentacles,  bear- 
ing eyes  at  their  outer  bases ;  foot  as  large  as  the  margin  of  the 
shell ;  mantle  plain  or  fringed.  Bespiratory  organ  in  the  form 
of  one  or  two  branchial  plumes,  lodged  in  a  cervical  cavity;  or 
of  a  series  of  lamellae  surrounding  the  animal  between  its  foot 
and  mantle.  Mouth  armed  with  horny  upper  jaw,  and  a  long 
ribbon-like  tongue,  furnished  with  numerous  teeth,  each  con- 
sisting of  a  pellucid  base  and  an  opaque  hooked  apex. 

The  order  cyclo-hraiichiata  of  Cuvier  included  the  chitons  and 
the  limpets,  and  was  characterised  by  the  circular  arrangement 
of  the  branchiae.  At  a  comparatively  recent  period  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  some  of  the  patellae  {acmcBo)  had  a  free,  cervical 
gill;  whilst  the  chitons  exhibited  too  many  peculiarities  to 
admit  of  being  associated  so  closely  with  thom.  Professor 
Forbes  has  very  happily  suggested  that  the  cyclo-branchiate 
gill  of  patella  is,  in  reality,  a  single,  long  branchial  plume, 
originating  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  coiled  backwards  round 
the  foot,  and  attached  throughout  its  length.  This  view  is  con- 
firmed by  the  circumstance  that  the  gill  of  the  sea- weed  limpets 
{nacelloB)  does  not  foim  a  complete  circle,  but  ends  without 
passing  in  front  of  the  animal's  head. 

Patella,  L.    Bock  limpet. 

Etymology y  patella^  a  dish. 

Synonyms,  Helcion  Montfort ;  Cymba,  Adams. 
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Example,  P.  longicoatat*.     PL  XI.,  Fig.  22. 

Shell  oval,   witli   a   sub-centri^  apex ;    surikce   smooth,   ox 
ornamented  vitb  radiatiiig  striee  or  ribs; 
Aiftrgin  even  or  spinj ;  mterior  smooth. 

Animal  with  a  continuoua  series  of  brari' 
ohial  lamellae ;  mantle-margin  fringed ;  eyes  . 
saasile,  extemallf ,  on  the  swoUen  bases  of  . 
thetentodea;  mouth  notched  below.  Lingual  | 
taeth.  6,  of  which  4  are  central,  and  2  lateral ;  . 
Tincini  3.  Fig.  120  shows  the  teeth,  but  not  / 
Ota  nnciui  of  P.  vulgata.  The  Caps  limpets  i 
(e.g.  F,  datliculata)  have  a  minute  central  ' 
tooth,  which  is  wanting  in  any  other  species 
hitherto  examined.     (Wilton.)  'vaiain. 

The  dental  canal  of  the  common  British     i°"e^^-  ^^ 


limpet  {P.  vulgata)  is  rather  longer  than  ita  shell;  it  daa  IGO 
rows  of  teeth,  with  12  teeth  in  each  row,  or  1,920  in  all. 
(Forbes.)  The  limpets  live  on  rocky  coasts,  between  tidc- 
maika,  and  are  consequently  left  dry  twice  every  day  ;  they 
adhere  very  firmly  by  atmoaphcrio  pressure  (15  Iba.  per  square 
inch),  and  the  difficulty  of  detaching  them  ia  increased  by  the 
form  of  the  shell.  On  soft  calcareous  rocks,  like  the  chalk  of 
Oia  coast  of  Thanet,  they  hve  in  pita  half  an  inch  deep,  pro- 
bably formed  by  the  carbonic  acid  disengaged  in  reapiiatiou ;  on 
hard  limestones  only  the  aged  specimens  are  found  to  have  worn 
the  rock  beneath,  and  the  margin  of  their  ahell  is  often  accom- 
modated to  the  inequalities  of  the  surrounding  surface.  These 
circumstances  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  limpets  are 
sedentary,  and  live  on  the  sea-weed  within  reach  of  their 
tongues,  or  else  that  they  return  to  the  same  spot  to  roost.  On 
the  coast  of  Northumberland  we  have  seen  them  sheltering 
themselves  in  the  tievicea  of  rocka,  whose  broad  surfaces,  over- 
grown with  nulliporea,  were  covered  with  irregular  tracks, 
apparently  rasped    by  the    limpets    in    their  between   tides 


The  limpet  ia  mncn  used  by  fiahermen  for  bait ;  on  the  coaat 
of  Berwickshire  nearly  12,000,000  have  been  collected  yearly, 
until  their  numbera  are  so  decreased  that  collecting  them  haa 
become  tedious.  [Dr.  Johnston.)  In  the  north  of  Ireland 
they  are  used  for  human  food,  especially  in  seasons  of  scarcity; 

■  It  Umpeti  an  fbuxA  ia  lUle  wb 
oraep  out  more  quickly  ttun  one  ' 
ItGiiUv,  and  not  liulf  10  be  miiUikai 
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many  tons  weight  are  collected  annually  near  the  town  of 
Lame  alone.     (E.  Patterson.) 

On  the  western  coast  of  South  America  there  is  a  limpet 
which  attains  the  diameter  of  a  foot,  and  is  used  by  the  natiyes 
as  a  basin.     (Cuming.) 

The  common  limpet  makes  oval  pits  in  timber  as  well  as  in 
chalk.  Small  indiyiduals  sometimes  roost  habitually  on  larger 
specimens,  and  make  an  oyal  furrow  on  the  shell.  The  surfEUie 
on  which  limpets  roost,  and  some  space  around  it,  is  often 
covered  with  radiating  striae  not  parallel  like  those  produced  hy 
their  teeth  on  nullipore,  Mr.  Quskoin  has  a  liinpet-sheU 
encrusted  with  nullipore,  which  other  limpets  have  rasped  all 
over.  In  M.  D'Orbigny's  collection  of  Cuban  shells  there  is  a 
group  of  oysters  (0.  comucopioe),  with  a  colony  of  the  Hipponyx 
mitrula  sheltered  in  their  interstices ;  these  limpets  have  not 
only  fed  on  the  nullipore  with  which  the  oysters  are  encrusted, 
but  have  extensively  eroded  the  epidermal  layer  of  shell 
beneath.* 

As  to  the  Calyptrceidce  generally,  although  furnished  witn 
lingual  teeth  (Fig.  96)  like  those  of  the  animal-feeding  Vdutina, 
and  themselves  manifesting  carnivorous  propensities  (p.  275),  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  they  can  travel  in  quest  of  food. 

The  shape  of  some  species  of  lunpet  is  believed  to  vary  with 
the  nature  of  the  surface  on  which  they  habitually  live.  Thus 
the  British  Nacella  pellucida  is  found  on  the  fronds  of  the 
tangle,  and  assumes  the  form  called  N,  loevis,  when  in  lives  on 
their  stalks,  (Forbes.)  The  Acmcea  testudinalis  becomes 
laterally  compressed  and  is  called  A,  alvea  when  it  grows  on  the 
blades  of  the  Zostera  (Gould) ;  and  Patella  miniata  of  the  Cape 
becomes  a  new  "  genus  *'  {Cymha,  Adams,  not  Broderip)  when  it 
roosts  on  the  round  stems  of  sea-weed,  and  takes  llie  form 
called  P.  compressa,     (Gray.) 

Distribution,  144  species.    Britain,  Norway,  &c.   Wellington 
Channel.    World-wide. 

Fossil,  above  100  species  of  patellidae,  including  acmcea,  L. 
Silurian — .    North  America,  Europe. 

Sub'genera,    Nacella,  Schum.  (=  patina,  Leach). 

Example,  P.  pellucida.     PI.  XI.,  Fig.  23. 

Shell  thin ;  apex  nearly  marginal. 

Animal  with  the  mouth  entire  below.    Branchi»  not  con- 

«  A  similar  circmnf tance  has  been  noticed  in  the  fresh-water  Paluditue  and  Am- 
puUaria^  by  Dr.  Bland  and  Mr.  B.  Swift ;  in  the  absence  of  other  food  they  devour  the 
green  vegetable  matter  incrusting  one  another's  shells,  and  in  doing  this  remove  the 
epidermiSf  m  even  make  holes  in  the  shelL 
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turned  in  front  of  the  head.    Fonnd  on  the  fronds  and  stalks  of 
Bea-weeds.    Britain,  Cape,  Cape  Horn. 

ScuieUina,  Gray.  S.  crennlata.  Shell  with  a  broad  margin 
internally.  7  species.  Bed  Sea,  Philippines,  Pacific,  Panama. 
(Ooming.) 

AcM/RA,  Eschscholtz. 

Etymology ,  acme,  a 

Synonyms,  Tectnra,  M.  Edw.  Lottia  and  Scurria,  Qr&j, 
Batelloida,  Quoy. 

Type,  A.  testudinalis.     PI.  XI.,  Fig.  24. 

Shell  like  patella.  Animal  with  a  single  pectinated  gill; 
lodged  in  a  cervical  cavity,  and  exserted  from  the  right  side 
of  the  neck  when  the  creature  walks.  Lingual  teeth  3  on 
each  side  of  the  median  line.  Low  water  to  30  fSathoms. 
(Forbes.) 

Dietributton,  61  species.  Norway,  Britain,  Australia,  Padfio, 
West  America. 

Suh-genera,  Lepeta,  Gray  (=  pro-pilidium,  Forbes).  Patella 
caeca,  Miiller. 

iS^Actt  minute,  apex  2'o«<erior.  -4nt7na?  blind.  Britain.  30—90 
fitthoms. 

Filidium,  Forbes.  P.  fulva,  Miiller.  Britain.  20 — 80  fathoms 
water. 

Shell  small,  apex  anterior.  Animal  blind;  gills  2,  not 
projecting;  mantle  even-edged.  Both  lepeta  and  pUidium 
have  large  single  median  teeth,  with  trilobed  hooks;  and  2 
hooked  uncini  on  each  side. 

Gadenxa.  (Adanson),  Gray. 

Type,  G.  peruviana.     PI.  XI.,  Fig.  26. 

Synonym,  Mouretia,  Sby. 

SheU  conical;  muscular  impi^ession  horse-shoe- shaped,  the 
right  side  shortest,  terminating  at  the  siphonal  groove. 

Animal  with  a  single  cervical  gill;  tentacles  expanded, 
fdnnel-shaped. 

Distribution,  8  species.  Mediterranean,  Bed  Sea,  Africa^  Pern. 

Fossil,  1  species.    Sicily. 

SrPHONAKiA,  Sowerby. 

Type,  S.  sipho.     PI.  XI.,  Fig.  26. 

SJuU  like  patella;  apex  sub-central,  posterior;  muscular 
impression  horse-shoe  shaped,  divided  on  the  right  side  by  a 
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deep  siphonal  groove,  which  produces  a  slight  projection  on  the 
margin. 

Animal  with  a  broad  head,  destitute  of  tentacles ;  eyee  sessile 
on  prominent  rounded  lobes;  gillf  single.  The  siphonarise 
are  found  between  tide-marks,  like  limpets ;  Dr.  Gray  places 
them  with  the  pulmonifera,  between  the  auriculidse  and  cyclos* 
tomidse. 

Distrihutiony  41  species.  Cape,  India,  Philippines,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Pacific,  Gallapagos,  Peru,  Cape  Horn.  (Cuming.) 

Fossil,  3  species.    Miocene — .    France. 


Pamily  XTV. — DBNTAiiiAD-aa.    Tooth-shells, 

Debttaltdm,  L. 

Type,  D.  elephantinum.    PI.  XI.,  Fig.  27. 

Shell  tubular,  symmetrical,  curved,  open  at  each  end, 
attenuated  posteriorly;  surface  smooth  or  longitudinally 
striated ;  aperture  circular,  not  constricted.* 

Animal  attached  to  its  shell  near  the  posterior  anal  orifice ; 
head  rudimentary,  eyes  0,  tentacles  0;  oral  orifice  fringed; 
foot  pointed,  conical,  with  symmetrical  side-lobes,  and  an 
attenuated  base,  in  which  is  a  hollow  communicating  with  the 
stomach.  Bi*anchise  2,  symmetrical,  posterior  to  the  heart; 
blood  red  (Clarke) ;  sexes  united  ?  Lingual  ribbon  wide, 
ovate;  rachis  1 -toothed;  uncini  single,  flanked  by  single 
unarmed  plates. 

The  tooth-shells  are  animal-feeders,  devouring  foraminifera 
and  minute  bivalves ;  they  are  found  on  sand,  or  mud,  in  which 
they  often  bury  themselves.  The  British  species  range  from  10 
— 100  fathoms.     (Forbes.) 

Distribution,  50  species.  West  Indies,  Norway,  Britain, 
MediteiTanean,  India. 

Fossil,  125  species.    Devonian — .    Europe,  Chili. 


Favtt.y  XV. — CniTONiD-aE. 

Chiton,  L. 

Etymology,  chiton,  a  coat  of  mail. 

Examples,  C.  squamosus,  spinosos,  fSEtscicularis,  &sciatns.  PL 
XI.,  Figs.  28—31. 

*  D,  ffodus  of  MonUgu  is  an  ftineiiH,  belonging  to  tiie  genus  tUtngxu 
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Shell  composed  of  eight  transverse  imbricating  plates,  lodged 
in  a  coriaceous  mantle,  wluch  forms  an  expanded  margin  round 
the  body.  The  first  seven  plates  have  posterior  apices ;  the 
eighth  has  its  apex  nearly  in  front.  The  six  middle  plates  are 
each  divided  by  lines  of  sculpturing  into  a  dorsal  and  two 
lateral  areas.  All  are  inserted  into  the  mantle  of  the  animal 
by  processes  (apophyses)  from  their  front  margins.  The 
posterior  plate  is  considered  homologous  with  the  limpet-shell 
by  Dr.  Gray ;  the  other  plates  appear  like  portions  of  its 
anterior  slope,  successively  detached.  The  border  of  the  mantle 
is  either  bare  or  covered  with  minute  plates,  hairs,  or  spines. 

Animal  with  a  broad  creeping  disk  like  the  limpet ;  proboscis 
armed  with  cartilaginous  jaws,  and  a  long  linear  tongue; 
lingual  teeth  3;  median  small,  laterals  large,  with  dentated 
hooks ;  uncini  o,  trapezoidal,  one  of  them  erect  and  hooked. 
No  eyes  or  tentacles.  Branchiae  forming  a  series  of  lamellae 
between  the  foot  and  the  mantle,  round  the  posterior  part  of 
the  body.  The  heart  is  central,  and  elongated  like  the  dorsal 
vessel  of  the  annelides ;  the  sexes  are  united ;  the  re-productive 
organs  are  symmetrically  repeated  on  each  side,  and  have  two 
orifices ;  the  intestine  is  straight,  and  the  anal  orifice  posterior 
and  median. 

Distribution,  More  than  250  species  are  known ;  they  occur 
in  all  climates  throughout  the  world ;  most  abundant  on  rocks 
at  low  water,  but  frequently  obtained  by  dredging  in  10 — '25 
fathoms.  Some  of  the  small  British  species  range  as  deep  as 
100  fathoms.  (Forbes.)  West  Indies,  Europe,  South  Africa, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  California  to  Chiloe-. 

Fossil,  37  species.     Silurian — .     Britain,  Belgium,  &c. 

Suh-genera.*  Chiton,  Synonyms,  Lophurus,  Poll.  Eadsia, 
Callo-chiton,  Ischno- chiton,  and  Lepto-chiton.     (Gray.) 

Example,  0.  squamosus.  PI.  XI.,  Fig.  28.  Border  tessel- 
lated. 

Distribution,  Brazil,  West  Indies,  Newfoundland,  Greenland, 
Britain,  Mediterranean,  Cape,  Philippines,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  West  America. 

Tonicia,  Gray.     C.  elegans.    Margin  bare. 

Distribution,  Greenland,  Cape  Horn,  New  Zealand,  Valparaiso. 

Acantlwpleura,  Guilding.  C.  spinosus.  PI.  XI.,  Fig.  29. 
Margin  covered  with  spines,  or  elongated  scales. 

•  The  Bwb-genera  of  Dr.  Gray  are  founded  on  the  form  of  the  plaUi  of  insertion  ; 
they  are  described  in  detail  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society.  Dr. 
Middendorf  employs  the  number  of  the  branchial  lamina  fur  distinguishing  iLa 
sections. 
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Synonyms^  Scliizo-cliitoii,  Corephium,  Plazipluira,  Onycko- 
chiton,  Enoplo-chiton,  Gray, 

DUtrihution^  West  Indies,   Cape  Horn,  Falklands,  Africa, 
Philippines,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Valparaiso. 

MopcUiaj  Gray.     0.  Hindsii.    Border  hairy. 

Distribution,  West  America,  Falkland  Islands. 

Katkarina,  Gray.  0.  tiinicatus.  Mantle  covering  all  bnt 
the  centre  of  the  plates. 

Distribution,  New  Zealand,  West  America, 

Cryptochiton,  Gray,  "Saw-dust  chiton."  C.  amiculatos. 
Valves  covered  with  scaly  epidermis. 

Synonyms,  Cryptoconchus,  Sw.    Amicula,  Gray. 

Distribution,  California,  New  Zealand. 

Acanthochites,  Leach.  C.  fascicularis.  PI.  XI..  Fig.  80. 
Border  ornamented  with  tufts  of  slender  spines,  opposite  the 
plates. 

Distribution,  Britain,  Mediterranean,  New  Zealand. 

Ckitonellus,  Lam.  C.  fasciatus,  Quoy.  PI.  XI.,  Fig.  31. 
Border  velvety ;  exposed  portion  of  the  plates  small,  distant ; 
apophyses  close  together.  The  dentition  of  chitondlus  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  121. 

Distribution,  10  species.  West  Indies,  West  Africa,  Philip- 
pines, Australia,  Pacific,  Panama.  The  chitoneUce  are  found  in 
fissures  of  coral  rock.     (Cuming.) 

Fossil,  Carb.     Scotland. 

Oryphochiton,  Gray.     C.  nervicanus. 

Helminthochiton,  Salter,  1847.    H,  Griffithii,  Salter,  Geological 


Fig.  121.  Chttonellus.    Tasmania.    (Wilton.) 

Journal,    Plates  sub-quadrate,  not  covered  bv  the  mantle :  ; 
apophyses  widely  separated. 

Fossil,  Silurian.     Ireland. 

Brownia,   Candei,   D*Orbigny,    1863.      A  minute    discoidal  1 
shell,  associated  with  HelicophUgma  in  the  first  instance,  but 
distinguished  by  the  serrated  keels  on  its  whorls,  and  lateral 
notches  to  the  aperture.     Cuba. 

Calcarella,  spinosa,  Souleyet,  1850. 

Shell  sub-globose,  dextrally  spiral,  homy,  pellucid,  with  three 
acutely  serrated  keels ;  aperture  thickened,  entire.    Lateral  3 
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lineau  South  Seas  (==  Echinospira,  Ejrolm  and  Jasonilla- 
Kaed). 

Bedtusia,  Petit,  1853.  E.  Jehennei,  Bed  Sea.  B.  Bollandiaua) 
Atlantic,  and  Mazatlan. 

Animal  pelagic/  resembling  ianthina ;  one  incli  long. 

Shell  paludinifonn,  thin,  with  a  brown  epidermis;  whorls 
yentricose ;  aperture  ovate-oblique,  slightly  effused  at  the  base, 
margins  disunited;  inner  lip  oblique,  rather  sinuated  in  the 
middle ;  outer  lip  acute,  entire. 

These  so-called  genera,  formerly  thought  to  belong  to  the 
Aflantidse,  are,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  prosobranchiate 
hoYSB ;  but  the  genera  to  which  they  belong  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained. 

OEDER  II.— PULMONTPERA. 

This  order  embraces  all  the  land-snails  and  other  mollusca 
which  breathe  air.  They  are  normal  gasteropods,  haying  a 
broad  foot,  and  usually  a  large  spiral  shell ;  their  breathing- 
organ  is  the  simplest  form  of  lung,  and  is  like  the  branchial 
chamber  of  the  sea-snails,  but  lined  with  a  network  of 
respiratory  vessels.  One  large  division  of  the  land-snails  is 
furnished  with  an  operculated  shell ;  the  rest  are  in-operculate, 
and  sometimes  shell-less. 

The  pulmoni/era  are  closely  related  to  the  plant-eating  sea- 
snails  {holo8tomata)y  through  Cyclostoma,  and  to  the  nudihranchs 
by  Oncidium,  As  a  group,  they  are  generally  inferior  to  the 
sea-snails,  on  account  of  the  comparative  imperfection  of  their 
senses,  and  the  union  of  the  functions  of  both  sexes  in  each 
individual. 

Section  A. — ^In-operotjlata. 

The  typical  pulmonifera  vary  much  in  appearance  and  habits, 
but  agree  essentially  in  structure.  Most  of  them  have  suffi- 
ciently large  shells ;  in  the  slugs,  however,  the  shell  is  small 
and  concealed,  or  rarely  quite  wanting.  Snail-shells  contain  a 
larger  proportion  of  animal  matter  than  sea-shells,  and  their 
structure  is  less  distinctly  stratified  (p.  32).  In  form  these 
shells  represent  many  marine  genera.  The  greater  part  are 
terrestrial,  only  some  of  the  smaller  families  inhabit  fresh 
waters  or  damp  places  near  the  sea.  The  respiratory  orifice  is 
small  and  valve-like,*  to  prevent  too  rapid  desiccation  in  the 
land-snails,  and  to  guard  against  the  entry  of  water  in  the 

*  Hence  they  are  called  Adeto-pnewnona  (oonoealed-lunged)  by  Gray. 
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aquatio  tribes.  Land-snails  are  universally  distributed;  but 
the  necessity  for  moist  air,  and  the  yegetable  nature  of  their 
food,  favour  their  multiplication  in  warm  and  humid  regions : 
they  are  especially  abundant  in  islands,  whilst  in  hot  and 
desert  countries  they  appear  only  in  the  season  of  rain  or  dews. 
Their  geological  history  is  less  complete  than  that  of  the  purely 
marine  orders ;  but  their  antiquity  might  be  inferred  from  the 
distribution  of  peculiar  genera  in  remote  islands,  associated  with 
the  liviog  representatives  of  the  ancient  fauna  of  Europe. 
Fresh-water  snails  {LimnceidoB)  occur  in  the  English  Weald, 
but  fossil  land-snails  have  not  been  found  in  strata  older  than 
the  tertiary  in  Europe,  and  then  under  forms  generically,  and 
even  in  one  instance  specifically,  identical  with  living  types  of 
the  New  World  {Megaspira,  Proserpina^  Olandina,  and  HeUx 
lahyrinthica).  In  the  coal-strata  of  Nova  Scotia  Sir  Charles 
Lyoll  has  discovered  a  single  specimen  of  a  reversed  and  striated 
shell,  apparently  a  Claimlia, 

The  lingual  dentition  of  the  pulmonifera  confirms,  in  a  re-. 
markable  manner^  those  views  respecting  the  affinities  of  the 
order,  and  its  zoological  value,  which  have  been  deduced  from 
the  more  obvious  characters  aflPorded  by  the  animal  and  shell. 
The  operculated  land-snails  have  seven-ranked  teeth,  like 
Paludina  and  Littorina,  The  in-operculated  air-broathers 
have,  without  known  exception,  rows  of  very  numerous,  similar 
teeth,  with  broad  bases,  resembling  tessellated  pavement.  Their 
crowns  are  recurved,  and  either  aculeate  or  dentated.  The 
lingual  ribbon  is  very  broad,  often  nearly  as  wide  as  it  is  long ; 
and  the  number  of  teeth  in  a  row  (though  usually  a  third  less) 
is  sometimes  as  great,  or  even  greater,  than  the  number  of 
rows.  The  rows  of  teeth  are  straight  or  curved  or  angulated  ; 
when  the  rows  are  straight  the  teeth  are  similar  in  shape  ;  curves 
indicate  gradual  changes,  and  angles  accompany  sudden  altera- 
tions of  form. 

l^lylwlvlwlwiwltfMw|wJMlwj^[wl^n^l^l^lvi^Mvl^l»twlvltflHMwlwlii<wlw^ 
GvlylwMwl^vlv)<<Mw|^lwlwlM|w>jJtfl^lwMj<lMlw)«riwlvlwl^Matily'j'yl 

lei 

Fig.  122.  Lingnal  teeth  of  Achatinct,* 

The  absolute  number  of  teeth  is  only  a  specific  character,  and 

is  usually  greatest  in  the  larger  species ;  but  the  Helicellcs  have 

fewer  teeth  in  proportion  than  the  HelioM^  «isA'^^^\^  Vaaj^ 

'  Fragment  of  the  Ungual  membrane  ol  AchxAina.  fvliaa^^wi^^^\xf^y^\'sai^x\ 
teeth  more  enlarged,  from  a  specimen  comm»iucaleeL\3^  j.'V.'UaftiKI.^**^? 
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fewer  than  Ancylm,  The  anomalous  genus  Amphibola  (p.  139) 
is  said  to  have  a  tongue,  armed  with  teeth  similar  to  those 
of  the  slug. 

About  one-third  the  lingual  membrane  is  spread  over  the 
tongue ;  the  rest  has  its  margins  rolled  together,  and  is  lodged 
in  a  sac  or  dental  canal,  which  diverges  downwards  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  mouth,  and  terminates  outside  the  buccal 
mass  of  muscles.* 

The  mode  in  which  the  tongue  is  used,  maybe  seen  by  placing 
a  Limnaa  or  Planorbis  in  a  glass  of  wa:fcer,  inside  which  the  green 
conferva  has  begun  to  grow ;  they  will  be  observed  incessantly 
cleaning  off  this  film.  The  upper  lip  with  its  mandible  is  raised, 
the  lower  lip — ^which  is  horse-shoe  shaped — expands,  the  tongue 
is  protruded  and  applied  to  the  surface  for  an  instant,  and  then 
withdrawn ;  its  teeth  glitter  like  glass-paper,  and  in  Limnaea  it 
is  so  flexible,  that  frequently  it  will  catch  against  projecting 
points,  and  be  drawn  out  of  shape  slightly  as  it  vibrates  over 
the  surface. 

**The  development  of  the  (in-operculate)  Pulmonifera  has 
been  worked  out  by  Van  Beneden  and  Windischmann,-|-  by  Oscar 
Schmidt,  t  and  by  Gegenbaur;§  the  memoir  by  the  last-named 
author,  contains  full  information  respecting  Limax  and  Clauailiay 
and  some  important  notices  with  regard  to  Helix. 

*' The  yelk  undergoes  complete  division.  Thie  first  stage  of 
development  consists  in  the  separation  of  the  embryo  into 
mantle  and  foot.  The  anterior  part  of  the  body,  in  front  of  the 
mantle,  dilates  and  forms  a  contractile  sac — ^the  homologue  of 
the  velum  of  marine  gasteropods — ^which  in  DoriSy  Folt/cera,  and 
j^oliSy  has  been  seen  to  exhibit  similar  contractions.  (Gegen- 
baur.)  To  this  contractile  vesicle  the  name  of  Yelk-sac  was 
given  by  Van  Beneden  and  Windischmann,  but  it  is  a  very 
different  organ  from  the  true  Yelk-sac,  which  exists  in  the 
Cephalopoda  alone  among  molluscs. 

**  A  similar  contractile  dilatation  exists  at  the  end  of  the  foot 
— and  'the  contractions  of  this  *  caudal '  vesicle  and  of  the 
*  vitellary  *  vesicle  alternate,  so  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  circula- 
tion before  the  development  of  the  heart. 

*  *  The  oral  tentacles  and  parts  about  the  mouth  are  the  last  to 
be  completed. 

**  A  peculiar  gland  exists  during  the  embryonic  period,  at- 

•  Thomson,  An.  Nat.  Hist.  Feb.  1851. 

t  Rech«n;he8  sur  Vembryogenie  des  Limaces.    l&VU\«i!*«  kTOnSk:«.\%M\.. 
/  Ueber  die  Entwickelung  von  Limax  o^restis.    ^\a\ci?%  KTC\a'« .  V^V.  ^^ 

<  BfiitrSge   zur  E^twickelungsgeschichte  dex  I.»ivA-g!MsXctava^«^'     ^\^w. 
jaJiker*BZeitacbTifU  1862. 
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tached  to  the  parietes  of  the  '  yitellary '  Vesicle,  which  G^genbaux 
and  Schmidt  compare  to  a  Wolfl&an  body. 

"  Gegenbaur  draws  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  first  rudi- 
ment of  the  shell  in  LimaXy  Clausiliay  and  probably  Hdix,  is  not 
secreted  on  the  exterior  of  the  mantle,  as  in  other  gasteropoda; 
but  is  deposited,  in  the  form  of  calcareous  granules,  within  its 
substance. 

"Besides,  therefore,  the  possession  of  Wolffian  bodies,  and  of 
especial  contractile  organs,  which  subserve  respiration  and  cir- 
culation during  embryonic  life — the  terrestrial  growferopodo  are 
further  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  development  of 
their  shells — if  the  observations  upon  Clausilia  and  Helix  may 
be  extended  to  the  rest.  The  first  development  of  the  sheU 
within  the  substance  of  the  mantle  (a  relation  found  hitherto 
only  in  the  Cephalopoda)  is  up  to  the  present  time  a  solitary 
fact,  without  parallel  among  the  other  gasteropodous  families." 
(Huxley.) 

Family  I. — ^Helicid^.*    Land-snails. 

Shell  external,  usually  well  developed,  and  capable  of  con- 
taining the  entire  animal;  aperture  closed  by  an  epiphra^gm 
during  hybernation,  f 

Animal  with  a  short  retractile  head,  with  four  cylindrical, 
retractile  tentacles,  the  upper  pair  longest  and  bearing  eye- 
specks  at  their  summits.  Body  spiral,  distinct  from  the  foot ; 
respiratory  orifice  on  the  right  side,  beneath  the  margin  of  the 
shell ;  reproductive  orifice  near  the  base  of  the  right  ocular 
tentacle  ;  mouth  armed  with  a  homy,  dentated,  crescent-shaped 
upper  mandible ;  lingual  membrane  oblong,  central  teeth  in- 
conspicuous, laterals  numerous,  similar. 

Helix,  L.J 

Type^  H.  pomatia,  L.,  Boman  snail. 

Etymology,  HeliXy  a  coil. 

SheU  umbilicated,  perforated  or  imperforate ;  discoidal, 
globosely-depressed  or  conoidal ;  aperture  transverse,  oblique, 
lunar,  or  roundish;  margins  distinct,  remote,  or  united  by 
callus. 

Animal  with  a  long  foot,  pointed  behind ;  lingual  teeth  usually 
in  straight  rows,  edge-teeth  dentated. 

*  The  account  of  this  family  is  chiefly  taken  from  Dr.  L.  Pfeiffer^s  MonograjAia 
Heliceorum. 

t  The  epiphragm  is  a  layer  of  hardened  mncus,  sometimes  strengthened  with  car^ 
bonate  of  lime ;  it  is  always  minutely  p^jfora'ed  opposite  the  respiratory  orillce. 

t  The  syDonomj  of  tlie  genus  would  fill  several  pages.    See  p.  48. 
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Diatrihuiion,  including  the  eub-genera,  above  1,600  species 
(several  liiindred  species  are  un described).  World-wide ;  rang- 
ing northward  as  far  as  the  Limit  of  trees,  and  southward  to 
Tierra-del-Fuego,  but  most  abundant  by  far  in  warm  and  humid 
climates.  M.  D'Orbigny  observed  6  species  at  elevations  ex- 
ceeding 11,000  feet  in  South  America,  and  Layard  found -ff. 
gardeneri  at  the  height  of  8,000  feet  in  Ceylon.  The  species  of 
tropical  and  southern  islands  are  mostly  peculiar.  Several  of 
the  smaller  British  species,  and  even  the  large  garden-snaiL  {H, 
aapersa),  have  been  naturalised  in  the  most  remote  colonies. 
The  Neapolitans  and  Brazilians  eat  snails. 
Fossil  species  about  200.  Eocene — .  Europe. 
Sections :  Acavus,  Montf.  Shell  imperforate.  H.  hsemastoma, 
PI.  Xn.,  Fig.  1. 

Oeotrochus  (lonchostoma)  Hasselt,  Trochiform,  flat  beneath. 
Polygyray  Say.    Depressed,  many-whorled.     H.  polygyrata, 
PI.  xn.,  Pig.  2. 

TredopsiSf  Eaf.  Aperture  contracted  by  tooth-like  projections. 
H.  Hirsuta,  PI.  XII.,  Fig.  5. 

Carocolluy  Lam.  Peristome  continuous.  H.  lapicida,  PI.  XII. , 
Fig.  3. 

Suh-genera,  Anastoma^  Fischer.  (Tomigerus,  Spix.)  H. 
globulosa,  PI.  XII.,  Fig.  4.  Aperture  of  adult  turned  up- 
wards, ringent ;  4  species.    BrazL. 

Hypostoma  (Boysii),  Albers,  is  a  minute  Indian  snail,  in  which 
the  aperture  is  similarly  distorted. 

Lychnus  (Matheroni,  Eeq.)  has  a  similar  shell,  but  no  apertural 
teeth ;  3  species  occur  in  the  Eocene  Tertiary  of  South  France. 
Sireptaxis,  Gray.    H.  contusa,  PI.  XII.,  Fig.  6.    Sub-globose, 
lower  whorls  receding  from  the  axis  of  the  upper ;  34  species. 
BrazH,  West  Africa,  Mascarene  Islands,  South  Asia. 

Sagda,  Beck.  H.  epistylium,  PL  XII.,  Fig.  7.  Imperforate, 
globosely  conoid,  close-whorled,  aperture  lamellate  within,  lip 
sharp ;  3  species.    Jamaica. 

ProsSrpina  (nitida),   Guilding.       Shell    depressed,   shining, 
callous  beneath ;  aperture  toothed  inside ;  peristome  sharp. 
JHstributioriy  6  species.     Jamaica,  Cuba,  Mexico. 
J^oMt7,  Eocene — .    Isle  of  Wight.     (F.Edwards.) 
ffelicella,  Lam.*     Type,  H.  cellaria,  PI.  XII.,  Fig.  8.      Shell 
thin,  depressed ;  peristome  sharp,  not  reflected.    Lingual  edge- 
teeth  aculeate.     110  species. 
Stenopus  (cruentatus).  Guild. 

*  For  this  group  Dr.  Gray  f ormerljr  employed  the  name  Zcnifes,  given  oiigimjll/  by 
Hontf  oort  to  Belix  Algira  ;  in  his  later  works  ho  adopts  ITdictUa, 
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Synonyms^  Nanina  (citrma),  Gray;  Axiopliaiita  (Iseyipee^ 
PL  Xn.,  Fig.  9),  Desm. 

Shell  thin,  polished ;  peristome  thin,  not  reflected. 

Animal  with  the  tail  truncated  and  glandular,  like  Arum ; 
mantle-margin  produced,  partly  covering  the  shell. 

DistributioTiy  295  species.  South  Asia  and  Islands,  New  Zea- 
land, Pacific  Islands,  "West  Indies. 

Tanystoma  (tubiferum),  Benson,  1856.  SJiell  like  Anastomaf 
minute,  umbilicated;  aperture  disengaged,  trumpet-like, 
toothed.    Banks  of  the  Irawadi,  above  Prome. 

P/eifferia  (micans),  Gray,  is  &Nanina  without  the  mucus-pore 
at  ^e  tail.    Philippines. 

YiTBiNA,  Drapamaud.    Glass-snail 

Type,  V.  Drapamaldi,  PI.  XII.,  Pig.  28. 

Synonym,  Helicolimax,  Per. 

Shell  imperforate,  very  thin,  depressed ;  spire  short,  last  whor 
large ;  aperture  large,  lunate  or  rounded,  columellar  margin 
slightly  inflected,  peristome  often  membranous. 

Animal  elongated,  too  large  for  complete  retraction  into  the 
shell ;  tail  very  short ;  mantle  reflected  over  the  shell-margin, 
and  furnished  with  a  posterior  lobe  on  the  right  side.  Lingual 
teoth  (of  type)  100  rows  of  75  each ;  marginal  teeth  with  a  single 
long,  recurved  apex.  (Thomson.)  Occasionally  animal-feeders, 
Hke  the  slugs. 

F.  Cuvieri  and  Freydneti  (Helicarion,  Per.),  tail  longer,  moro 
abruptly  truncated,  with  a  caudal  gland  like  arion,  mantle  moro 
developed. 

Distribution^  8*7  species.  Most  abundant  in  north  part  of  the 
Old  World. 

Sub-genera,  Daudebardia,  Hartm.  (Helicophanta,  Per.)  V. 
brevipes,  PI.  XH.,  Pig.  29. 

Shell  perforated,  horizontally  involute;  aperture  oblique, 
ample.    8  species.     Central  Europe. 

Simpulopeis  (sulculosa),  Beck. 

Shell  succinoa-shaped.    5  species.    Brazil. 

Sttcoinea,  Drapamaud,    Amber-snaij 

Type,  S.  putris,  PI.  XH.,  Pig.  23. 

Synonyms,  Oochlohydra,  Per. ;  Helisiga  (S.  Helense),  Less. ; 
Amphibulima  (patula),  Beck ;  Pelta  (Cumingii),  Beck. 

Shell  imperforate,  thin,  ovate  or  oblong ;  spire  small ;  aportiiro 
large,  obliqaoly  oval ;  columella  and  peristome  simple,  acute. 
^mma/ large,  tentacles  short  aad\3[nGV,i«>\»\aQ^\\js^e^a^ 
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toeth  like  helix;  8.  putrit  has  00  rowa  of  65  teeth  oach, 
(Thomson.)    Inhabits  damp  places,  bat  cacely  enters  the  water. 

Distribution,  155  E^>eoieB.     World-wide. 

FoasU,  7  species.     Eocene.     Britain. 

8ub-gaiui.  Qmalonyx,  D'Orbigny.  0.  unguis,  PL  XII., 
Kg.  24. 

8hdl  oval,  convex,  translucent,  spire  nearly  obsolete,  margins 

AnivMl  large,  slug-like ;  shell  placed  on  the  middle  of  the 
back,  -wif&i.  the  mantle  slightlj  reflected  upon  it  all  round. 
Dittribtiiion,  2  species.    Bolivia,  Juan  Fernandez. 

BuLiurs,  Scopoli. 

Etymology?  BovXimoa,  eztxeme  hunger  (in  alluaion  to  its 
TorMitrl). 

Byftonym,  Bulinus,  Brod.  (not  Adaus). 

Typt,  B.  oblonguB,  PI.  XII.,  Pig.  10. 

Shell  oblong  or  tuireted ;  aperture  with  the  longitudinal 
margins  imequal,  toothless  or  dentate ;  columeUa  entire,  rerolute 
externally  or  nearly  simple ;  periettime  simple  or  expanded 

Animal  like  Helix.  B.  oval  a  attains  a  length  of  six  inches 
and  is  sold  in  the  market  of  B  o  it 
ovipositB  amonget  dead  loaves  the  eggs 
have  a  brittle  sholl,  and  the  young  whoa 
hatched  are  on  inch  long.  (See  p  44 
Fig.  31.) 

Sections.    Odonlostom^te  (gargantuus) 
Beck,    aperture  toothed.    13    spec  ea 

Pachyotie,  Beck   (Caprella,   Guild  ) 
Fig.  123.* 

Fartuia,   Fer.      P.  faba,   H    XH 
Fig.  13,  Tahiti.    26  species.    As  atio 
Australian,  and  Pacific  Islands   South 
America.  The  animal  is  ovov  viparons 

OibbuB  {Lyonnetianus)  Montf 

Sheii  hump-backed.      Mauritius    2 
species.  Fig  3 

Bulimulia,  Leaeh,    B.  docollatus,  PI.  XH.,  Figs.  11  and  12. 

Shell  Broell,  lip  acute.  Above  300  speues.  England,  3  species. 
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Zua,  Leacli.    Z.  lubrica,  PI.  XII.,  Fig.  14- 

Shell  polished,  coluinolla  sliglitly  truncated.    6  species. 

Azeca,  Leacli.    A.  tridens,  PI.  XII.,  Fig.  15. 

Shell  polished,  peristome  thickened  and  toothed.  4  Hying 
species. 

Distribution,  1,120  species.    Universally  distributed. 

Fossil,  30  species.  Eocene — .  Europe,  St.  Helena,  Australia, 
West  Indies. 

B,  Ouadalujpemis  occurs  in  modem  limestone,  with  human 
remains. 

AoHATiNA,  Lamarck.    Agate-shell. 

Type,  A.  variegata,  PI.  XIL,  Fig.  22. 

Synonyms,  Cochlitoma,  Fer.  Columna,  Perry.  Subulina 
(octona),  Beck.  Liguus  (virgineus),  Montf.  OioneUa  (aoicula), 
Jefl&reys. 

Shell  imperforate,  bulimiform ;  columella  twisted,  and  trun- 
cated in  front ;  aperture  oval,  angular  above ;  peristome  simple, 
acute. 

Animal  snail-like.  The  great  AMcan  Achatinaa  are  the 
largest  of  all  land-snails,  attaining  a  length  of  eight  inches ; 
their  eggs  exceed  an  inch  in  length,  and  have  a  calcareous 
shell. 

Distribution,  3*70  species.  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and  tropical 
America. 

Fossil,  19  species.    Eocene — .     Europe  and  St.  Helena. 

Sub-genera.  Olandina  (voluta),  Schum.  (Oleacina,  Bolten ; 
Polyphemus,  Montf.) 

Shell  oblong,  fusiform ;  aperture  narrow,  elliptical. 

Animal  twice  as  long  as  the  shell ;  eye  tentacles  deflected  at 
the  tips,  beyond  the  eyes ;  vibracula  much  shorter,  also  deflected ; 
Hps  elongated,  tentacular.  Frequents  low  and  moist  situations  ; 
in  confinement  one  refused  vegetable  food,  but  ate  another 
snail.  (Say.)  186  species.  West  Indies,  Central  America, 
Mexico,  Florida. 

Fossil,  Eocene — .  Glandina  costellata.  Isle  of  Wight.  (F. 
Edwards.) 

AchatineUa  (vulpina),  Sw.  (HeHcteres,  Fer.)  Columella 
twisted  into  a  strong,  tooth-like  fold.  Sandwich  Islands  25, 
Mariannes  2,  Ceylon  1. 

Ptjpa,  Lamarck.    Chrysalis-shell. 

Tyj?e,  P.  nva.  PI.  XII.,  Fig.  16. 
'^ynont^,  Torquilla  (iunipeiiV  Stuiier. 
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Shell  rimate  or  perforate,  cylindrical  or  oblong;  aperture 
rounded,  often  toothed;*  margins  distant,  mostly  united  by  a 
callous  lamina. 

Animal  with  a  short  foot,  pointed  behind;  lower  tentacles 
short. 

IHstrihution,  236  species.  Greenland,  Europe,  Africa,  India, 
Pacific  Islands,  Nortii  and  South  America. 

Fossil  J  40  species.  Carb.  America.  (Dawson.)  Eocene — • 
Europe. 

8uh-genu8.     Vertigo,  Miill.    V.  Venetzii,  PL  XII.,  Fig.  17. 

Shell  minute,  sometimes  sinistral. 

Animal  with  the  oral  tentacles  rudimentary  or  obsolete.  12 
species.     Old  World. 

SpiraxiSy  0.  B.  Adams,  1850. 

Type,  Achatina  anomala,  Pfeiffer, 

Shell  ovate-oblong,  fusiform,  or  cylindrical;  last  whorl 
attenuated;  aperture  narrow,  right  margin  usually  inflected, 
columella  more  or  less  contorted,  base  scarcely  truncated,  fur- 
nished with  a  deeply-entering  callous  lamina. 

Distribution y  30  species.  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Juan  Fer- 
nandez. 

Stenogyra,  Shuttleworth,  1854.  Shell  elongated,  turreted, 
many-whorled,  semi-transparent,  and  blunt  at  the  apex ;  peri- 
stome simple ;  shell  frequently  decollated. 

Animal  somewhat  like  Bulimus;  middle  rachidian  teeth  small. 

Distribution,  60  species.    Tropical  America. 

pYLiNDBfTiTiA,  L.  Pfeiffer.    Oylinder-snail. 

Type,  0.  cyHndrus,  PI.  XII.,  Fig.  20.t 
SynonymSy  Brachypus,  Guild.     Siphonostoma,  Sw 
Shell  cylindrical  or  pupiform,  sometimes  sinistral,  many- 
whorled,  apex  of  the  adiit  truncated,  aperture  round,  peristome 
.  ontinuous,  expanded. 
Animal  similar  to  clausilia  ;  foot  short,  oral  tentacles  minute. 
Distribution,  143  species.    West  Indies,  Mexico,  Texas,  South 
America. 

Bal^a,  Prideanx 

TypCy  B.  perversa.  PI.  XII.,  Fig.  21. 
Synonymy  Fusulus,  Fitz. 

•  Dr.  Pfeiffer  terms  those  teeth  parietal  which  are  situated  on  the  body-whorl,  those 
on  the  outer  lip  palatal,  and  on  the  inner  lip  co^umeUor. 

t  The  Sgare  ia  taken  from  a  Bpecimen  bx  "ttx.  C\m^tk\g%  csMsxv^N.,  \3\  '^fsiisaa.  "Csaa 
empty  apex,  naually  decollated,  remains  attaxSkie^  \A  \y\!^  «Ai>^V.  ^ti^. 
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Shell  slender,  nsaally  sinistral,  fusiform,  multispiral,  aperture 
OTate ;  peristome  acute,  margins  nnequal,  wall  of  the  aperture 
with  one  single  plait ;  columella  simple. 

Animal  snail-like ;  teeth  20.20 ;  rows  130.     (Thomson.) 

Distributiony  8  species.  Norway,  Hungary,  New  Granada, 
Tristan  d* Acunha.  The  British  species  is  found,  very  rarely,  in 
Porto  Santo,  only  on  the  highest  peak,  at  an  elevation  of  1,665 
feet.    (WoUaston.) 

Foaail,  1  species.    Eocene. 

8ub-gentL8,    Megaspira  (elatior).  Lea,  PI.  XII.,  Fig.  18. 

Shell  dextral,  with  the  columella  transversely  plaited. 

Distribution,  X  species.     Brazil. 

Fossil,  I  species.    Eocene — .    Eheims. 

TORNATELLINA,  Beck.  , 

Etymology,  diminutive  (or  patronymic  termination)  of  toma- 
tella. 

Type,  T.  bilamellata.  Ant. 

Synonyms,  Strobilus,  Anton.    Elasmatina,  Petit. 

Shell  imperforate,  ovate  or  elongated ;  aperture  semi-lunar, 
margins  unequal,  disunited ;  columella  twisted,  truncated ; 
inner  lip  1 -plaited. 

Distribution,  27  species.  Cuba,  South  America,  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, Pacific  Islands,  New  Zealand. 

Paxuxxjs,  a.  Adams. 

Type,  P.  adversus,  Ad.    Borneo. 

Shell  small,  pupiform,  sinistral,  rimate  ;  spire  pointed;  aper- 
ture semi-ovate,,  ascending  on  the  body- whorl;  inner  lip 
spreading,  1 -plaited,  outer  lip  expanded,  notched  in  front. 

Claxjsilia,  Drapamaud. 

Etymology,  Diminutive  of  clausum,  a  closed  place. 

Synonym,  Cochlodina,  Fer. 

Example,  C.  plicatula,  Dranamaud  (=0.  Eolphii,  Leach), 
PI.  XIL,  Fig.  19. 

Shell  fusiform,  sinistral ;  aperture  elliptical  or  pyriform,  con- 
tracted by  lamellae,  and  closed  when  adult  by  a  movable  shelly 
plate  {cUivLsium)  in  the  neck. 

Animal  with  a  short,  obtuse  foot ;  upper  tentacles  short,  lower 
very  small.     C,  bidens  has  120  rows  of  50  teeth ;    (7.  nigricans 
90  rows  of  40  teeth  each. 
Ut'stnbtdion,  ^%^  species.     "Euioptt,  Asvst,  Afeioa,  and  South 
America^ 
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FoMUy  20  species.  Eocene — .  Britain  and  France.  Coal- 
strata,  Nova  Scotia.   (Lyell.) 

C,  maxima,  Grat.,  Miocene,  Dax,  is  two  inches  in  lengtli. 

Tamily  II. — Ltmacedjs.    Slugs. 

Shell  small  or  rudimentary,  usually  internal,  or  partly  con- 
cealed by  the  mantle,  and  placed  over  the  respiratory  cavity. 

Animal  elongated ;  body  not  distinct  from  the  foot ;  head  and 
tentacles  retractile ;  tentacles  4,  cylindrical,  the  upper  pair  sup- 
porting eyes;  mantle  small,  shield-shaped;  respiratory  and 
excretory  orifices  on  the  right  side. 


Fiij.  124.    Limax  Sourerbii,  Fir.    Brit 

LiMAX,  L.     Slug. 

Type  L.  maximus.  PI.  XII.,  Fig.  25.  (L.  cinereus,  Miiller.) 

Shell  internal,  oblong,  flat,  or  slightly  concave  beneath, 
nucleus  posterior ;  margin  membranous ;  epidermis  distinct. 

Animal,  foot  pointed  and  keeled  behind;  mantle  shield- 
shaped  on  the  front  of  the  back,  granulated  or  marked  with 
concentric  striae ;  respiratory  orifice  on  the  right  side,  near  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  mantle ;  reproductive  orifice  near  the 
base  of  the  right  ocular  tentacle ;  lingual  teeth  tricuspid,  those 
near  the  margin  simple,  aculeate. 

The  slugs  are  connected  with  the  snails  by  Vitrina;  their  teeth 
are  similar,  but  have  more  elongated  cusps.  The  creeping-disk  or 
sole  of  the  foot,  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  animal ;  but  they 
frequently  lift  up  their  heads  like  the  snails,  and  move  their  ten- 
tacles in  search  of  objects  above  them.  They  often  climb  trees,  and 
some  can  lower  themselves  to  the  ground  by  a  mucous  thread. 
When  alarmed  they  withdraw  their  heads  beneath  the  mantle, 
as  in  Fig.  124.  Slugs  feed  chiefly  on  decaying  vegetable 
and  animal  substances ;  they  oviposit  at  any  time  of  the  spring 
and  summer  when  the  weather  is  moist,  and  bury  themselves  in 
drought  and  frost.  Limax  noctilucaa,  Fer.  (Phosphorax,  Webb\^ 
found  in  Teneiiflb,  has  a  lumin.o\iB  i^otq  m\5aa^"s^ecv<3^\3«?^«st 
of  the  mantle. 
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DiatrtbuHorhy  61  species.  Europe,  Oanaries,  Sandwich  Islands, 
A-Tistralia. 

Fossil f  Eocene—.  Britain.  The  Ancylua  f  lotus,  Ed"w.,  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  appears  to  be  a  Limax. 

Sub-genus,     Geomalacua  {maculosua)  Allman.     Ireland. 

Shell  Tingmform.  Animal  with  a  mucus-gland  at  the 
extremity  of  the  tail ;  respiratory  orifice  near  the  right  anterior 
border  of  the  mantle. 

Anadentts,  Heynemann,  1863. 

^hell  round,  calcareous,  nucleus  posterior ;  mantle  large  and 
rough;  respiratory  orifice  on  the  right  side  and  near  the 
middle  of  the  mantle ;  generative  orifice  distant  from  it  behind 
the  right  tentacle.  Dorsal  surface  not  ridge i;  tail  without  a 
mucus-gland,  and  pointed. 

Distribution,  2  species.    Himalayas. 

INCILAE.IA,  Benson. 

Type  I.  bilineata,  Cantor,  Chusan. 

Synonym  ?  Moghimatium,  Hasselt. 

Animal  elongated,  tapering  behind,  entirely  covered  by  a 
mantle ;  tentacles  4,  the  upper  bearing  eyes ;  the  lower  entire  ; 
respiratory  orifice  on  the  right  side,  near  the  front  of  the  mantle. 
Longitude  1^  inches.     6  species.     North  America,  China. 

Philomycus  (Raf.)  Fer.  =  Tebennophorus,  Binney,  1842, 
Boston  Society's  Journal  (HeHx  CaroHnensis,  Bosc)  is  also  a 
slug  with  along  mantle. 

Arign",  Ferussac.    Land-sole. 

TypCy  A.  empiricorum,  Fer. 

Synonym^  Limacella,  Brard. 

Shell  oval,  concave;  or  represented  by  numerous  irregular 
calcareous  granules. 

Animal,  slug-like ;  respiratory  orifice  on  the  right  side, 
towards  the  front  of  the  mantle ;  reproductive  orifice  imme- 
diately below  it ;  tail  rounded,  slightly  truncated,  terminated 
by  a  mucus-gland.  Lingual  teeth,  as  in  limax;  A,  empiricorum 
has  160  rows  of  101  teeth  each.  The  land-soles  occasionally 
devour  animal  substances,  such  as  dead  worms  or  injured 
individuals  of  their  own  species.  They  lay  70-100  eggs  between 
May  and  September,  are  26-40  days  hatching,  and  attain  their 
fah  growth,  in  a  year ;  they  begin  to  oviposit  a  month  or  two 
before  that  period.  The  egga  oi  A.  horleaaia  «t^  -^cr^  ^^^ 
phoreacentfor  the  first  fifteen  days.    ^^Bovw^aai^.^ 
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Distribution^  20  species.    Europe.    Norway,  Britain,  Spain, 

South  Africa. 
Foaail.    Newer  Pliocene,  Maidstone.    (Morris.) 
PhctropTionts  {corniniLS^  Boso)  Per.     5  species.     Teneriflfe; 

represented  as  haying  a  small  conical  shell  on  the  tail ;  probably 

aa  erroneous  observation. 

Parmaoella,  Cuvier. 

Type,  P.  Olivieri,  Cuvier. 

Etymology,  parma,  a  small  shield.  . 

Synonym  ?  Peltella  (Americana),  Van  Beneden. 

Shell  concealed,  oblong,  nearly  flat,  apex  sub-spiral. 

Animal  yitrma.'like,  with  an  ample  foot,  pointed  behind,  and 
furnished  with  a  mucus-pore ;  mantle  small,  shield-like  in  the 
middle  of  the  back,  partly  or  entirely  concealing  the  shell. 

P.  calyculata,  Sby.  (CrypteUa,  Webb),  PI.  XII.,  Pig.  27,  ia 
patelliform,  with  an  exposed  papillary  spire. 

DistrihutioUi  7  species.  South  Europe,  Canary  Islands,  North 
India. 

Jajtella,  Gray,  1850  (not  Grat.  1826). 

Synonym,  Athoracophorus  (!),  Gould. 

Type,  Limax  bitentaculatus,  Quoy.  Elongate,  limaciform, 
covered  by  a  mantle  with  free  margins ;  back  grooved ;  tentacles 
2,  retractile,  rising  within  the  edge  of  the  mantle ;  respiratory 
orifice  to  the  right  of  the  dorsal  groove,  reproductive  orifice 
below  it  and  beneath  the  mantle. 

Distrihution,  New  Zealand,  on  leaves. 

Ajneitea,  Gray,  1860. 

Mantle  small  and  triangular,  tooth  strap  with  a  single  median 
tooth. 

Dietnhviion,  1  species.  A.  Macdonaldii.  New  Hebrides,  New 
Caledonia. 

Paemamon,  Eischer.  1855. 

Shell  shallow,  partly  external;  mantle  large,  with  a  free 
margin  anteriorly,  but  covered  by  the  shell  posteriorly ;  genera- 
tive orifice  behind  the  right  tentacle. 

Diatrihution,  4  species.    India. 

Tbiboniofhobtjs,  Humbert,  1863. 

Mantle  small,  triangular,  back  with  an  ahaost  vc^^t^^fs^^^^^ 
twacfw;  teeth  with  wavy  edges. 
Zhfify-iMton,  3  Bpedea.    New  Sou.\iki'^^<^« 

o3 


Vkhjesnblia,  Deehayea,  1857. 
Bhell  mternal,  rudimentary,  OTal,  HuborbiouJar,  slightly  oon- 
caTe  below,  and  thickened  at  the  edges ;  summit  sub-central. 


IE3TACBLLA,  Cnvier. 

Bheil  small,  eai-shaped ;  situated  on  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  body. 

Animal,  alug-like,  elongated  and  tapering  towards  the  head ; 
back  with  two  principal  lateral  farrows,  from  which  niunerous 
vein-like  grooves  ramify;  mantle  not  larger  than  the  shell; 
respiratory  orifice  on  the  right  side,  henealh  sub-spiral  apex  of 
the  shell;  reproductive  orifice  behind  the  right  tentacle.  The 
Teataoella  is  subterranaan  in  its  habits,  feeding  on  earth-worms, 
and  visiting  the  surface  only  at  night.  Its  lingual  membrane 
is  very  large  and  wide,  with  about  60  rows  of  20.20  teeth, 
which  diminish  rapidly  in  size  towards  the  centre  ;  each  tooth 
is  slender,  barbed  at  the  point,  and  slightly  thickened  at  the 
base,  and  furnished  with  a  projection  on  the  middle  of  the 


During  winter  and  dry  weather  the  Tostacella  forma  a  sort 

locoon  in  the  ground  by  the  exudation 

of  its  mucus.     If  this  cell  ia  broken,  the 

limal  may  be  seen  completely  ahrouded 

L  ita  thin  opaque  white  mantle,  which 

rapidly  contracts  until  it  extends  but  a 

little  way  beyond  the  margin  of  the  shell. 

Hg.  127.  T«tori(a.      j-ig^    127    represents    T.    MavyH   (lately 

•  Back  vhw  of  a  hslT-giown  indiildml ;  ilija  Tiew  of  ahcQ  an  (lis  liiil,  md  front 

new  of  slit  beaa.    F^omIpecirarnscolamnnllsUA\];ktaulT'U»^'latL,'fxI^,I«^^l^«,^, 

/  Part  o/  the  JingmU  membrane  o£  T.  (mlurtotda,  fraink  vtn«"  ~  " 

Oocken,  Eiq.,  irfBolBsd»le,    Tha  denlilionieKmWeiliJ"-'* '""^^"^ 
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found  by  Mr.  Cmmington,  in  fields  near  Devizes),  just  dis- 
turbed from  its  sleep;  a,  the  shell;  m,  the  contracted 
mantle. 

ZHstribufion,  3  species.  South  Europe,  Canary  Islands, 
Britain  (introduced). 

Fossil,  2  species.     Tertiary. 

Family  m. — Oncediadje. 

Animaly  slug-like,  destitute  of  any  shell,  completely  covered 
by  a  coriaceous  mantle;  tentacles  cylindrical,  retractile,  with 
eyes  at  their  extremeties ;  foot  much  narrower  than  the  mantle^ 

ONCTDruM,  Buchanauc 

Type,  O.  TyphsB,  Buch. 

Etymology y  diminutive  of  onJeos,  a  tuberclOb 

Animal  oblong,  convex,  usually  tuberculated ;  head  with  2 
retractile  tentacles,  bearing  the  eyes;  mouth  covered  by  a 
notched  veil;  no  homy  jaws;  tongue  broad,  with  above  VO 
rows  of  lingual  teeth  (in  0.  cdticum),  teeth  64.1.54;*  the 
central  teeth  minute,  triangular,  with  a  single  obtuse  spine ; 
laterals  slightly  curved ;  heart  opistho-branchiate ;  respiratory 
orifice  posterior,  distinct  from  the  vent;  sexes  combined,  ^  organ 
under  the  right  tentacle,  $  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
body. 

DistribtUion,  16  species.  Britain,  Mediterranean,  Bed  Sea, 
Mauritius,  Australia,  Pacific. 

The  typical  Oncidia  live  on  aquatic  plants  in  the  marshes  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World.  Those  which  frequent 
sea-shores  have  been  separated  under  the  name  Percmia,  BL 
(Onchis,  Eer).  One  species  (0.  cdticum)  is  found  on  the  coast 
of  Cornwall,  congregated  in  little  groups,  about  a  foot  or  two 
from  the  margin  of  the  sea,  where  the  waves  break  over  th«m« 
They  ascend  and  descend,  so  as  to  maintain  their  distanc>&  as  ih/h 
tides  rise  and  fall ;  but  they  will  not  bear  long  immernoA  m 
sea-water.     (Couch.) 

?  Buchanania  {oncidioides),  LessoiL.  Kam^  i£Ut  In*  H* 
Hamilton  (Buchanan),  the  zoologist  of  India* 

Animal  oval,  entirely  eovered  by  a  mmple  flukofk ;  r^fefiealU^ 
orifice  in  the  centre  of  the  back;  heodwiih  4  festa^i^,  r^^efatsCik 


meang  tbMt  then  it  »  gngle  ffTmowtffeat)  t»Mh  te  Hm  ^^s»f^^'^^ ^/^^^ 
Arwiiiaigirg,irjMyt>add<dM,wr,l>i»-^lierwitoJisP 
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beneath  the  mantle ;  foot  oyal.  much  smaller  than  the  mantle ; 
length  3^  inches.    Coast  of  Chili.     (Eeqnires  confinnation.) 

VAGiNTJiitrs,  F§russao. 

Type,  V.  Taimaisii,  Ferussac. 

Synonym,  Veronicella,  Bl. 

Animal  elongated,  slug-like,  entirely  covered  by  a  thick 
coriaceous  mantle,  smooth  or  granulated ;  head  retractile  imder 
mantle ;  tentacles  4,  upper  pair  slender,  cylindrical,  inflated  at 
the  tips  and  bearing  eyes,  lower  pair  short,  bifid ;  foot  linear, 
pointed  behind ;  sexes  united;  $  orifice  behind  the  right  ten- 
tacle, $  midway  on  the  right  side,  beneath  the  mantle; 
respiratory  and  excretory  orifices  at  posterior  extremity  between 
mantle  and  foot.  Inhal^its  forests,  in  decayed  wood  and  under 
leaves. 

Distribution,  20  species.  West  Indies,  South  America,  India, 
Philippines. 

FAiyHiY  IV. — ^LlMNiErDiE. 

Shell  thin,  horn-coloured;  capable  of  containing  the  whole 
animal  when  retracted ;  aperture  simple,  lip  sharp ;  apex  some- 
times eroded. 

Animal  with  a  short  dilated  muzzle ;  tentacles  2,  eyes  sessile 
at  their  inner  bases ;  mouth  armed  with  an  upper  mandible, 
tongue  with  teoth  similar  to  Helix,  The  Limnaeids  inhabit 
fresh  waters  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  they  feed  chiefly  on 
decaying  leaves,  and  deposit  their  spawn  in  the  form  of  oblong 
transparent  masses  on  aquatic  plants  and  stones.  They  fre- 
quently glide  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  shell  downwards, 
and  hybemate  or  sostivate  in  the  mud. 

The  fresh- water  snails  (and  also  Keritina)  can  lower  them- 
selves from  aquatic  plants  by  a  mucous  thread,  and  re-ascend 
by  the  same  ;  a  Physa  can  be  lifted  out  of  the  water  by  its  thread. 

LIMN.SA,*  Lamarck.    Pond-snail. 

Etymology,  Limnaios,  marshy. 
Type,  L.  stagnalis.  Fig.  128.     PI.  XII.,  Fig.  30. 
Shell  spiral,  more  or  less  elongated,  thin,  translucent ;  body- 
whorl  large,  aperture  roxmded  in  front;  columella  obliquely 
twisted. 

Aninud  with  a  short,  broad  head ;  tentacles  triangular,  com- 
pressed;  lingual  teeth  (Z.  stagnalis)  55.1.55,  about  110  rows, 
central  teeth  miautQ,  laterals  "bicusjiSL,  VJaa  Ysmst  cQs^^3Mt^5fi*^ 
*  Adjecavea  employed  as  names  for  clielto  Bh<ya!^\M3e  \hft  IcBoSas&ftft  \«raJst*ttw^ 


L.  pertgra  feeds  on  the  green  freah-watei'  algae ;  L.  slagtiatit 
prefers  fl.niTnfl.l  BubstaiLC6s< 


Fig.  128.  L.  itapalia. 

DittrSndion,  90  species.  Europe,  Madeira,  India,  China, 
North  America. 

Foisil,  70  species.    Wealden — .    Britain,  France. 

8ub-gen.ua,  Amphipeplea,  Nilsson.  A  glutinosa,  PI,  XII., 
Fig.  31. 

Shell  globular,  hyaline. 

Animal  with  a  lobed  mantle,  capable  of  expansion  over  the 
ehelL    6  species.    Europe;  Fhilippiues 


Fig.  IM.  C.  pulc/a 


Chilinu,  Gray.     Chitian-anail. 

Example,  0.  pnlohra,  D'Orbigny,  Fig.  129 

Synonym,  Domboya,  D'Orbigny. 

Shell  oval,  thin,  ornamented  vrith  dark  spots  or  wavy  bands 
colomella  ttiic&ened,  with  one  or  two  strong  prominent  folds, 

Distrihation,  18  species.  South  America ;  in  clear  runniog 
streams. 

Foait,  1  species.  Miocene,  Eio  Kegro,  Fatagoma.    (D'Oib.) 

Fhtsa,  Drapamaad. 
Type,  P.  fontinalia,  PI.  XH.,  Fig.  32. 
SIgmology,  fhyaa,  0,  pouch. 
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8?ieU  ovate,  sinistrally  spiral,  thin,  polished ;  aperture  rounded 
in  front. 

Animal  with  long  slender  tentacles ;  the  eyes  at  their  bases ; 
mantle  margin  expanded  and  fringed  with  long  filaments. 

P,  hypnorum  (Aplexa,  Fleming)  has  an  elongated  spire,  and 
the  mantle  margin  is  plain. 

FhysopsiSy  Krauss,  South  Africa,  has  the  base  of  the  columella 
truncated. 

Camptoceraa  (terebras),  Benson,  India,  has  the  whorls  dis- 
united, and  the  peristome  continuous. 

Distribution^  20  species.  North  America,  Europe,  South 
Africa,  India,  Philippines. 

Foasilf  43  species.  Wealden — .  Britain,  France.  The  largest 
living  species  (P.  MattgercBf  Ecuador  ?)  is  15  lines  in  length.  A 
fossil  species  found  at  Grignon  measures  26  lines,  and  another 
equally  large  occurs  in  India. 

Ancyltjs,  Geoffrey.    Biver-limpet. 

Etymology y  Ancylus  (agkulos)  a  small  round  shield. 

Typey  A.  fluviatiHs,  MtiUer.  PI.  XII.,  Fig.  33  (Patella 
lacustris,  L.). 

Shell  conical,  limpet-shaped,  thin ;  apex  posterior,  sinistral ; 
interior  with  a  sub-spiral  muscular  scar. 

Animal  like  Limnsea ;  tentacles  triangular,  with  eyes  at  their 
bases;  lingual  teeth  37.1.37,  in  120  rows,  centrals  small,  laterals 
with  long  recurved  hooks. 

Distribution  y  49  species.     North  and  South  America,  Europe 
Madeira.     On  stones  and  aquatic  plants  in  running  streams. 

Fossily  8  species.    Eocene,  Belgium. 

Sub-genera.  Velletia  (oblonga,  Lightfoot),  Gray.  (Acroloxus, 
Beck.) 

Shell  and  Animal  dextral ;  lingual  teeth  40,  in  75  rows.  3 
species.    "West  Indies,  Europe. 

Fossily  2  species.    Eocene.    Britain,  France. 

Latia,  neritoides.  Gray;  shell  limpet-like,  interior  with  a 
transverse  plate,  turned  up  and  notched  on  one  side.  2  species. 
New  Zealand. 

Plakobbis,  Miiller. 

Synonym,  **Coret,"  Adans. 
Typcy  P.  comeus,  PI.  Xn.,  Fig.  34. 

/S^ell  di^coidal,  dextral,  many-whorled ;  aperture  crescentic, 
peristome  tbin,  incomplete,  upper  margisi^Ta^^Ci^fli!^, 
Animal  with  a  short,  rouad  ioot*,  "haaA.  ^ot^.,  \fcTA."w^w 
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Blender,  the  eyes  at  their  inner  bases;  lingual  teeth  sub- 
qnadrate,  central  and  margihal  bicuspid,  laterals  tricuspid; 
excretory  orifices  on  left  side  of  the  neck. 

Somespecies  of  PZawor&t«haTethesuturesandspire  deeplysunk, 
and  the  umbilicus  flattened ;  specimens  occur  with 
the  spire  elevated  (Fig.  130*).  P  contortua,  a  minute 
species,  has  above  6,000  teeth.  (Cocken.)  P.  comeus 
secretes  a  purple  fluid.  (Lister.)  P.  lacuatria  (Seg- 
mentina,  Fleming)  has  the  whorls  contracted  inter- 
nally by  periodic  septa,  3  in  a  whorl,  with  triradiate 
openings.  P.  armigentia  (Planorbula,  Haldeman)  Fig.  130. 
has  5  teeth  in  the  aperture  which  nearly  close  the  passage. 

Distribution,  145  species.  North  America,  Europe,  Itidia, 
China. 

Fosaily  69  species.    Wealden — .    Britain,  France. 

Oundlachia,  ancyliformis,  Pfeifier,  1850.  Fresh  waters.  Cuba. 

Shell  thin,  obliquely  conic;  apex  inclined  posteriorly;  base 
closed  for  two-thirds  by  a  flat,  horizontal  plate ;  aperture  semi- 
circular. 

Family  V. — ^AuBiouiirDja, 

SJiell  spiral,  covered  with  horny  epidermis,  spire  short,  body- 
whorl  large ;  aperture  elongated,  denticulated ;  internal  septum 
progressively  absorbed. 

Animal  with  a  broad  and  short  muzzle,  tentacles,  2,  cylin- 
drical, the  eyes  sessile  behind  them ;  mantle-margin  thickened ; 
orifices  as  in  the  snails;  foot  oblong;  sexes  united;  mouth 
with  a  homy  upper  jaw ;  lingual  teeth  numerous,  central  series 
distinct,  hooked,  tricuspid.  A.  livida  has  about  31  laterals 
(Loven) ;  another  species  examined  by  Mr.  "Wilton  has  11 
large  laterals  and  about  100  smaller  {uncini)  on  each  side, 
gradually  diminishing  towards  the  edge  (Fig.  131)  :  c,  central 
teeth;  Z,  laterals. 


^n 


*sV«l! 


Fig.  131. 


The  Auriculce  frequent  salt-marshes,  damp  hollows,  and 
places  overflowed  by  the  sea;  they  were  long  regarded  as 
marine  animals,  and  their  shells  confused  with  thosA  <^i 
TomateUa  and  Bingicula, 
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Type,  A.  Judse.    PI.  XII.,  Fig.  35. 

Etymology y  Auricula,  a  little  ear. 

SynonymB,  Cassidula,  Per.  (not  Lam.).  Maiinula  (x>epita) 
King.    Geovula,  Sw. 

Shell  oblong,  with  thick,  dark  epidermis  ;  spire  obtuse ;  aper- 
ture long,  narrow,  rounded  in  front,  with  2  or  3  strong  folds  on 
the  inner  lip ;  outer  lip  expanded  and  thickened. 

Distributiorif  94  species.  Philippines,  Celebes,  Peejees,  Aus- 
tralia, Peru. 

Fossily  28  species.     ?  Neocomian — .    Prance. 


Fig.  132.  A.  auris-felis.     (From  Eyd.  and  Soul.) 

A.  JudcB  has  truncated  tentacles ;  the  typical  species  are  met 
with  in  the  brackish- water  swamps  of  tropical  islands,  on  the 
roots  of  mangroves,  and  by  small  streams  within  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tide.  One  species  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Adams 
in  nearly  2  fathoms  water. 

Suh-genera,  Polydonta,  Pischer,  P.  ecarahceuSy  PI.  XII.,  Pig. 
36.     (Scarabus  imbrium,  Montfort). 

Shell  oval,  compressed;  spire  pointed,  many-whorled,  with 
lateral  varices ;  aperture  toothed  on  both  sides. 

Distribution,  34  species.  India,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Pacific 
Islands.  Inhabits  moist  spots  in  woods  near  the  sea,  and  is 
wholly  terrestrial,  feeding  on  decayed  vegetables.  (Adams.) 
1  Tertiary  species. 

Pedipes  (afra),  Adans. 

Shell  ovate,  spirally  striated,  aperture  denticulated  on  both 
sides ;  the  animal  loops  in  walking,  like  truncatdla. 

Distribution,  West  Indies,  Africa,  Philippines,  Pacific  Islands. 
Under  stones  on  the  sea-shore. 

Fossil,  5  species.    Eocene — .    Britain,  Prance. 

CoNOVULTTS,  Lamarck. 

Tyj?e,  C.  coniformis,  Brug.    PI.  XH.,  Fig.  37.    (=  Voluta 
JoJfea,  L.  ?) 
Synonyms,  MehjxrpjxB,  Montforfc.    "BiicAoetoaai*^^. 
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8heU  obtusely  cone-shaped,  smooth ;  spire  short,  flat-whorled ; 
aperture  long,  narrow;  lip  sharp,  denticulated  within;  colu- 
mella twisted  in  front;  wall  of  the  aperture  with  1  or  2  spiral 
plaits. 

Animal  vnih.  short,  tapering,  and  rather  compressed  tentacles ; 
foot  divided  transversely  into  two  portions,  advanced  successively 
in  walking. 

Distribution,  66  species.  "West  Indies,  Europe.  In  salt- 
marshes  and  on  the  sea-shore.  The  British  species  have  ^hin 
ovate  shells,  with  the  spire  moderately  produced,  and  the  aper- 
ture oval.  They  form  the  sub-genus  Alexia  (denticulata), 
Leach. 

Fossil,  Eocene.    Britain,  Prance. 

OARYCHiirM,  Miiller 

Type,  0.  minimum,  PI.  XII.,  Fig.  39. 

Synonym,  Auricolla,  Hartm. 

Shell  minute,  oblong,  finely  striated  transversely;  aperture 
oval,  toothed,  margin  thickened,  united  by  callus. 

Animal,  with  2  blunt,  cylindrical  tentacles;  eyes  black, 
sessile,  near  together,  behind  the  tentacles. 

Distrilution,  9  species.  Europe;  North  America.  At  the 
roots  of  grass  in  damp  places,  especially  near  the  sea. 

Fossil,  3  species.    Miocene — .    Europe. 


The  genus  Siphonaria,  described  at  p.  281,  is  supposed  to  be 
pulmoniferous,  and  to  bear  somewhat  the  same  relation  to 
Auricula  that  Ancylus  does  to  Limnaea,  The  lingual  dentition 
is  similar  to  Auricula ;  the  centre  teeth  are  distinct,  the  laterals 
numerous  and  hooked. 


^>^ 


^^. 


Fig.  133.» 

Section  B. — OPEEOULATA.t 
The  Operculated  land-snails  are  exceedingly  like  periwinkles 

•  Siphonaria  species  from  the  Cape ;  three  rows  of  teeth,  c  central,  /  laterals^  ftoroktk 
preparation  by  J.  W.  Wilton,  Esq.,  of  Glouccstet.  , 

f  Phanera-pneumona  (open-lunged),  Gray.    Thft  WiCcrassX.  cS.  \Naa  \L^wi5fe  S&  Ok«^?5 
taken  from  the  catalogue  prepared  by  my  friend  Dr. 'Baox^ 
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(littorinas),  and  chiefly  differ  from  them  ia  the  sitaatioiis  they 
inhabit,  and  the  medium  respired.  They  haye  a  long  truncated 
muzzle,  2  slender  contractile  tentacles,  and  the  eyes  are  sessile 
on  the  sides  of  the  head.*  The  mantle-margin  is  simple,  and 
the  pulmonary  cavity  is  situated  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
quite  open  in  front.    Lingual  ribbon  narrow ;  teeth  Y-ranked. 


Fig.  184.  Lingual  teeth  of  CyclophonisA 

The  sexes  are  distinct ;  the  shell  is  spiral,  and  closed  by  an 
operculum,  presenting  many  beautiful  modifications  of  structure 
characteristic  of  the  smaller  groups,  which  are  often  peculiar 
to  limited  regions,  as  in  the  ffelicidoe.  The  oldest  fossil  specie? 
are  found  in  the  Eocene  Tertiary, 

Family  YI. — Oyclostomidje, 

Shell  spiral,  rarely  much  elongated,  often  [depressed,  spirally 
striated;  aperture  nearly  circular;  peristome  simple.  Oper- 
culum distinctly  spiral. 

Animal  with  the  eyes  on  slight  prominences  at  the  outer 
bases  of  the  tentacles;  tentacles  contractile  only;  foot  rather 
elongated. 

Cyclostoma,  Lamarck. 

Etymology,  Cyclos,  circle,  stoma,  mouth. 

Type,  0.  elegans,  PI.  XTL,  Fig.  40. 

Synonym,  Leonia  (mammillaris)  and  Lithidion,  Gray. 

Shell  turbinated,  thin,  axis  perforated:  aperture  oval; 
peristome  continuous,  simple,  straight  or  expanded ;  epidermifl 
very  thin.     Operculum  sheUy,  pauci-spiral, 

*  The  tentacles  of  the  hdidda  are  retractile  by  inversicm  (p.  18),  thoee  of  the 
cyclostomida  aro  contractile  only. 
f  C.  aguilum^  Sby.  (original).    From  a  spedmen  g;9&vexQdL\f^  3  .^  .\iUk!9i2a.i^^&M\.^ 
on  the  steps  ci  £be  great  idd-temple  of  ^o\i\TnftVatB\TmaiEu 
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dMnuil  with  clayate  tentacles ;  sole  of  the  foot  divided  by  a 
longitadinal  groove,  the  side  moved,  altematelr  in  walking; 
the  end  of  the  long  muzzle  is  also  frequently  applied,  as  by  the 
looping-snails  (TruncateUse),  and  used  to  assist  in  climbing. 


Fig.  135.  Cyelostoma  elegans,  from  Charlton,  Kent. 

Distribution,  above  160  species.  South  Europe;  Africa, 
Madagascar.  The  only  British  species,  (7.  elegans,  is  found  on 
calcareous  soils;  it  ranges  to  the  Canaries  and  Algeria,  and 
occurs  fossil  in  the  newer  Tertiaries.  Nearly  half  the  species 
have  the  whorls  spirally  keeled,  and  have  been  distinguished 
under  the  name  Tropidophora  by  Troschel.  They  are  found 
in  Madagascar  and  the  adjacent  islands  and  coast  of  Africa. 

Fossil,  40  species.    Eocene,  Europe. 

Sub-genera,  Otopoma,  foliaceum.  Gray.  Shell  sub-globose, 
umbilicated ;  peristome  with  an  ear-like  process  covering  part 
of  the  perforation.  Distribution,  15  species.  Arabia,  Mada- 
gascar, China,  New  Ireland. 

Choanopoma,  lincina,  Pfeiffer.  Shell  often  a  little  decollated ; 
peristome  usually  double,  the  outer  edge  angularly  expanded. 
Lincina  (labeo),  Br.,  has  the  last  whorl  produced.  Jamaicia 
(anomala),  C.  B,  Adams,  has  the  operculum  convex.  Distribution, 
70  species.    "West  Indies,  and  a  few  in  Tropical  America. 

Cistula  (fascia),  Gray.  =  Tvdora,  megacheila,  Gray.  Shell 
ovate  or  elongated,  apex  usually  decollated,  peristome  free; 
operculum  with  a  thin  shelly  outer  coat.  Chondropoma,  semi- 
labre,  Pfr.,  differs  in  the  operculum  being  **  sub- cartilaginous.*' 
Distribution,  about  70  species.  West  Indies;  Tropical  America, 
8  species. 

Bealia,  hieroglyphica.  Gray.  =  Hydrocaena  (part)  Parreyss, 
Omphalotropis,  Pfr.  Liarea  (Egea),  Gray.  Bourciera,  helicinse- 
formis,  Pfr.  Shell  turreted  or  turbinate,  perforated ;  peristome 
simple,  straight  or  expanded;  operculum  pauci-spiral,  homy. 
Distribviion,  17  species.  Canaries,  ?  Mauritius,  Pacific  Islands. 
(Ecuador,  Bourciera.) 

Pomatiaa,  maculatum,  Studex.      Shell  ^^ssA'SJii^  Ns»siss^'5t''a^'^ 
Btriated;  peiistomQ  reflected;   o]^erc\x3L\nrL  e»s^B^'®s^^''^is»^  ^'s^- 
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camerated  within.  DtitrihtUion,  18  Efpedles.  South  Europe; 
Corfu,  India. 

Adamsiella  (mirabilis)  Pfeiflter,  1851  =  Choanopoma,  Pfr. 
(part)  1847.  **  Operculum  thin,  rather  cartilaginous."  Distrihu^ 
tioHy  12  species.  Jamaica,  Demerara.  Named  after  the  late 
Professor  C.  £.  Adams,  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 

CydotopHa,  Blanford.  Asia. 

PFerussina,  Grateloup, 

Etymology y  named  in  honour  of  Baron  Eerussac. 

Type,  F.  anastomseformis,  Gr. 

Synonym,  Strophostoma,  Desh. 

Shell  rounded,  depressed,  umbilicated;  whorls  transversely 
striated  above,  spirally  keeled  below ;  aperture  turned  obliquely 
upwards,  peristome  simple.     Operculum.  P 

Fossil,  5  species.    Miocene — .    Dax ;  Turin. 

Oyolophortjs,  Montfort. 

Etymology,  CycloSy  circle,  phoreiM,  bearer. 

Type,  0.  involutus,  PI.  XII.,  Fig.  41. 

Shell  depressed,  openly  umbilicated;  aperture  circular; 
peristome  continuous,  straight  or  expanded ;  epidermis  thick ; 
operculum  homy,  many-whorled. 

Animal  with  long,  slender  pointed  tentacles;  foot  broadly 
expanded,  not  grooved. 

Distrihution,  about  150  species.  India,  Philippines,  New 
Zealand,  Pacific  Islands,  Tropical  America.  C.  gihhus,  'Ekr, 
(Alycaeus,  Gray),  has  the  last  whorl  distorted.  C,  comu'vena- 
torium,  Sby.  (Aulopoma,  Troschel),  Ceylon,  has  the  peristome 
free  when  adult ;  the  operculum  is  larger  than  the  aperture, 
and  reflected  over  it. 

Sub-genera,  Fterocyclos  (rupestris),  Benson.  Myxostoma  and 
Steganostoma,  Troschel.  Shell  depressed,  nearly  discoidal, 
widely  umbilicated ;  peristome  expanded,  produced  into  a  little 
wing  at  the  suture;  operculum  sub-cartilaginous,  spirally 
lamellated.  Distribution,  16  species.  India,  Ceylon,  Birmah, 
Borneo  ? 

Cyclotus  (fuscescens),  Guilding  (Aperostoma,  Troschel).  SheU 
depressed,  widely  umbilicated;  operculum  shelly,  whorls 
numerous,  with  raised  margins.  Distribution,  44  species.  "West 
Indies,  Tropical  America,  India,  Asiatic  Islands.  Fossil,  Eocene, 
Me  of  Wight.  (F.  Edwards). 
Zeptqpoma  (perlucidum) ,  Pf eiffei .  SKeCl  \7QfVym3a.\feaL,  ^-ns^Ts^^ 
sj'nple,  re£ected;    operoulum.  merobTMiouB.    I>\«tr\>)utvya,  'is:^ 
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species.  Philippines,  India,  New  Guinea,  New  Zealand,  Pacific 
Islands. 

LomastoTna*  (cylindraceum).  Guild.  (Parcimen,  Troschel.) 
Shell  oblong  or  pupa-shaped,  scarcely  perforated,  aperture 
circular ;  operculum  thin,  homy,  many-whorled,  flat.  Distri- 
lutiouy  19  species.  "West  Indies,  Tropical  America,  Canaries, 
India,  Mauritius.  Foasily  Eocene — .  Paris  and  Isle  of  Wight. 
(E.  Porbes.) 

Oraspedopoma  (lucidum),  Pfr.  Shdl  turbinate,  rimate,  a  little 
contracted  near  the  aperture ;  operculum  round,  homy,  many- 
whorled.  Biatrihution,  3  species.  Madeira,  Palma.  Fossil, 
Eocene — .    Isle  of  Wight,  Madeira. 

Cataultcs  (tortuosus),  Pfr.  Shell  pupa-shaped,  with  the  base 
keeled,  producing  a  channel  in  the  front  of  the  aperture  ;  oper- 
culum circular,  homy,  the  whorls  easily  separable.  Distribu- 
tion,  6  species.     Ceylon. 

IXplommcUina  {foUiQuhia),  Benson.  Shell  minute  (1  species 
sinistral),  conical,  with  costulated whorls ;  peristome  double; 
operculum  homy,  multi-spiral.    Distribution,  3  species.    India. 

Opisthophorus,  Benson,  1855.  0.  biciliatus,  Mouss.  Shell 
like  Fterocyclos ;  operculum  double,  margin  grooved,  interior 
concamerated.  Distribution,  4  species.  Singapore,  Borneo, 
Jaya. 

Hybocystis,  Benson,  1859.  Shell  distortedly  ovate;  aperture 
circular,  interior  peristome  deeply  notched.  Operculum  sheUy, 
thick,  multi-spiral. 

PupiNA,  Yignard. 

Type,  P.  bicanaliculata,  Sby.  PI.  XII.,  Pig.  42.  Australian 
Islands. 

Shell  sub-cylindrical,  usually  polished;  aperture  circular, 
peristome  thickened,  notched  in  front  and  at  the  suture ;  oper- 
culum membranous,  narrow- whorled.  P.  grandis,  Porbes,  has 
a  dull  epidermis. 

Distrihution,  11  species.  Philippines,  New  Gxiinea,  New  Ire- 
land, Louisiades. 

Sub-genuSy  Bhegostoma  (mmezii),  Hasselt.  Aperture  with  a 
narrow  channel  in  the  middle  of  the  columellar  side.  6  species. 
Philippines,  Nicobar.  In  B,  Lubricum  (Callia,  Gray)  the  sinus 
is  obsolete.  E.  pupini/orme  (PupineUa,  Gray)  is  perforated, 
and  has  a  dull  epidermis. 

«  Abridged  from  Megalama^rioma;  a^f^toawa,  7i\io  \>jfti<i\wMS^l  ^scssNsS^'A.^k^^scs^ 
pt^oBtavoaafy  Umg  naxuM,  allowed  this  to  t«m»ixu 
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Helioina,  Lamarck. 

Type,  H.  Neritella,  Lam. 

SynonymSy  Oligyra,  Say.  Pactytoma,  Sw.  Ampultma,  BL 
Pitonillus,  Montfort. 

Shell  globose,  depressed  or  keeled,  caUons  beneath ;  aperture 
squarisb  or  semi-lunar ;  columella  flattened ;  peristome  simple, 
expanded ;  operculum  shelly  or  membranous,  squarish,  or  semi- 
ovate,  lamellar. 

^mmaHike  CyclopTtortta  ;  lingual  teeth  3.1.3.     (Gray.) 

IHstrihution,  162  species.  West  Indies,  Tropical  America, 
Pacific  Islands,  Australian  Islands,  Philippines. 

Sub-genera,  Luddella  (aureola).  Gray.  Peristome  more  or 
less  toothed  internally.  8  species.  West  Indies,  Tropical 
America. 

Trochatella  (pulchella),  Sw.  Shell  not  callous  beneath ;  peri- 
stome simple,  expanded.    West  Indies  20  species,  Yenezuela  1. 

Alcadia,  Gray.  A.  Brownei,  PI,  XII.,  Fig.  43,  Jamaica, 
Shell  helix-shaped,  often  velvety,  callous  beneath;  columella 
flattened,  straight;  peristome  slit  in  front;  operculum  shelly, 
semi-ovate,  with  a  tooth-like  process  adapted  to  the  slit  in  the 
peristome.  Distribution,  17  species.  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Hayti. 

Stoastoma,  0.  B.  Adams. 

Etymology f  stoa,  pillared,  stoma,  mouth. 

Type,  S.  pisum,  Ad. 

Shell  minute,  globose-conic  or  depressed,  spirally  striated; 
aperture  semi-oval;  peristome  continuous;  inner  margin 
straight,  forming  a  small  spiral  keel  round  the  umbilicus; 
operculum  shelly,  lamellar. 

Distribution,  19  species.  Jamaica.  S,  auccineam  (Electrina, 
Gray)  has  smooth  whorls.  I.  Opara,  Polynesia.  60  new  species 
have  been  added  by  the  Hon.  E.  Chitty,  who  divides  them 
among  several  new  genera. 

FATvrrTiY  Vn, — ^AciouiiiD-ffi. 

Shell  elongated,  cylindrical ;  operculum  thin,  sub-spiral. 

Animal  with  the  muzzle  rather  produced,  slender  and  trun- 
cated ;  eyes  sessile  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  behind  the 
base  of  the  slender  tentacles;  foot  oblong,  short,  pointed 
behind. 

AoiOlTLA,  Haxtmaiyn. 
^S^e,  A.  fasca,  PL  XII.,  Eig.  44. 
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Synonym,  Acme  and  Acmaea,  Hartmann.* 

Shell  minute,  slender,  nearly  imperforate ;  peristome  eliglitly 
thickened,  margins  sub-parallel,  joined  by  a  thin  caUus ;  oper- 
culum hyaline. 

Distrihutionf  1  species.  Britain,  Germany,  France ;  Yanicoro 
(on  leaves).  A,  fuaca  is  found  in  low,  marshy  situations,  at  the 
roots  of  grass ;  it  occurs  fossil  in  the  Newer  Pliocene  of  Essex. 
(J.  Brown.) 

Geomelaioa,  Pfeiffer. 

Type,  G.  Jamaicensis,  Pfeiffer. 

Etymology,  Ge,  the  ground  (i.e.  terrestrial). 

Shell  imperforate,  turreted;  aperture  entire,  eflftised;  peri- 
stome simple,  expanded ;  margins  joined,  basal  produced  into  a 
tongue-shaped  process ;  operculum  oval,  pellucid,  whorls  few, 
rapidly  enlarging. 

Distribution,  21  species.    Jamaica. 

Obdeb  m. — Opistho-bbanchiata. 

SJiell  rudimentary  or  wanting.  Branchice  arborescent  or 
fasciculated,  not  contained  in  a  special  cavity,  but  more  or  less 
completely  exposed  on  the  back  and  sides,  towards  the  rear 
{opiathen)  of  the  body.    Sexes  tmited.     (M.  Edwards.) 

The  molluscs  of  this  order  may  be  termed  sea-slugs,  since 
the  shell,  when  it  exists,  is  usually  small  and  thin,  and  wholly 
or  partially  concealed  by  the  animal.  "When  alarmed  or 
removed  from  their  native  element,  they  retract  their  gills  and 
tentacles,  and  present  such  a  questionable  shape  that  the  inex- 
perienced naturalist  will  be  likely  enough  to  return  them,  with 
the  refuse  of  the  dredge,  into  the  sea.  Their  internal  structure 
presents  many  points  of  interest ;  in  some  the  gizzard  is  armed 
with  homy  spines,  or  large  shelly  plates ;  in  others  the  stomach 
is  extremely  complicated,  its  ramifications  and  those  of  the 
liver  being  prolonged  into  the  papillae,  which  are  said  to  be 
branches  of  tiie  respiratory  organ.  The  tongue  is  always  armed, 
but  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  lingual  teeth  is  ex- 
ceedingly variable,  even  in  the  same  family ;  usually  the  dental 
membrame  is  broad  and  short,  with  many  siniilar  teeth  in  each 
row. 

The  lingual  dentition  is  extremely  varied  in  the  BvXlidoe.    In 

«  AH  giren  in  the  same  year,  1821, the  name  Acmxuxk  }^(sfis^\/^^s^^ssss^ss%^>^s>s\ 
ENbacholtz  for  a  genxm  of  limpets ;  AetcuZa  \iia  \»cq.  ititaiiBSiAL  \jrq  ^\^dBLKt  «A.  ^-wsj 
/or  OUb  lanOrthelL 
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Fig.  136.  Philine  aperta.    (Wiltoti.) 


Philine  aperta  there  is  no  central  tooth ;  and  the  laterals,  which 
increase  rapidly  in  size  backwards,  haye  a  finely  denticulated 
membranous  inner  edge. 
In  Tomatella  and  Bulla  (physis)  the  rachis  is  unarmed,  and 

the  lateral  teeth  are  nume- 
rous and  similar ;  in  Acera, 
Cylichnay  and  Amphiaphyra 
there  is  a  minute  central 
tooth. 

The  alimentary  canal  ter- 
minates more  in  the  rear  of 
the  body  than  in  the  other 
univalve  shell-fish.*  The 
gills  are  behind  the  heart, 
and  the  auricle  behind  the 
ventricle ;  conditions  which 
characterise  the  embryonic 
state  of  the  mollusca  generally. 

Comparatively  little  is  known  of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  these  animals ;  they  have  been  found  wherever  the  requisite 
search  has  been  made,  and  are  probably  much  more  numerous 
than  at  present  estimated.  Considerable  additions,  however, 
have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  by  the 
researches  of  Kelaart  in  Ceylon  and  A.  Adams  in  the  Chinese 
seas.  The  shell-bearing  genera  flourished  in  the  period  when 
the  secondary  strata  were  deposited.  The  living  species  are 
chiefly  animal-feeders,  preying  on  other  sheU-fish  and  on 
zoophytes. 

Section  A.— TEcn-BRAirc!HiATA.t 

Animal  usually  provided  with  a  shell,  both  in  the  larval  and 
adult  state ;  branchiae  covered  by  the  sheU  or  mantle ;  sexes 
united. 


PAMTTjY  I. — ^TOENATELUD-S!. 

Shell  external,  solid,  spiral  or  convoluted ;  sub-cylindrical ; 

*  In  the  cattle- fishes  and  pteropods  it  is  bent  upon  itself  ventrally,  in  the  sea-snails 
dorsaUy,  terminating  in  front,  near  if«  origin ;  the  vascular  system  partakes  of  rtiia 
flexure,  and  the  gills  are  in  advance  of  the  heart.    (Huxley.) 

t  Mono-pleuro-branchiata.   Bl,     Ptmuxto-branchia,  (from  /wmo,  a  lid).    Wiegm. 
The  order  Tecti-branchiata  of  Cuvier  included  only  the  iBxailj  BtdMa ;  it  is  hei« 
made  to  comprise  the  Infero-branchi  a^o;  no  o\>\^cA.\m&%  ^b^svi^Xs^  ^3QAX[»Ilti3QUAa• 
tioa  of  descriptive  epithets. 
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aperture  long  and  narrow;  columella  plaited;  sometimes 
operculated. 

Animal  with  a  flattened,  disk-like  liead,  and  broad  obtuse 
tentacles ;  foot  ample,  fumislied  with  lateral  and  operculigerous 
lobes. 

The  shells  of  this  family  are  chiefly  extinct,  ranging  from  the 
period  of  the  coal  strata,  and  attaining  their  greatest  develop- 
ment in  the  cretaceous  age.  Tomatella  is  essentially  related  to 
Bulla,  but  presents  some  resemblance  to  the  Pyramidellidoe  in. 
its  plaited  and  operculated  aperture  ;  in  Tomatina  the  nucleus, 
or  apex,  is  sinistral.  The  spiral  striae  which  ornament  many 
of  the  species  are  punctate,  as  in  the  Bullidse ;  and  the  outer 
lip  often  remarkably  thickened,  as  in  Auricula. 

ToKyATELLA,  Lamarck. 

Type^  T.  tomatilis,  PI.  XIY.,  Fig.  1. 

Synonyms f  Actaeon,  Montf.  (not  Oken),  Dactylus  (solidulus), 
Schum.    ?  Monoptygma  (elegans),  Lea. 

Shell    solid,   ovate,   with  a    conical,   many-whorled    spire; 


Fig.  137. 

spirally  grooved  or  punctate-striate  ;  aperture  long,  narrow, 
rounded  in  front;  outer  lip  sharp;  columella  with  a  strong, 
tortuous  fold ;  operculum  homy,  elliptical,  lamellar. 

Animal  white ;  head  truncated  and  slightly  notched  in  front, 
famished  posteriorly  with  recumbent  tentacular  lobes,  and 
small  eyes  near  their  inner  bases;  foot  oblong,  lateral  lobes 
slightly  reflected  on  the  shell.  Lingual  teeth  12.12,  similar, 
with  long  simple  hooks. 

Distribution,  16  species.  United  States,  Britain,  Senegal, 
Red  Sea,  Philippines,  Japan,  Peru.  T.  tomatilis  inhabits  deep 
water — 60  fathoms.     (Forbes.) 

Fossil,  70  species.  Trias — Lias — .  North  America,  Europe, 
South  India. 

Suh^genera.    Cylindrites  (Llhwyd),  Lycett.     0.  acutus^  Sh'^. 
PL  XTV.,  Fig.  2.    (A.)  Shell  smootli,  BVaiiaL'gt,  «Q5^-cf^sxATv^»S.^ 
eplre  small,  aperhire  long  and  narrow,  ciQ\x3CKi^^  TcrQSi^<5i^ 

P 
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twisted,  and  directed  slightly  outwards.    (B.)  Shell  oval,  spire 
sunk,  whorls  with  acute  margins,     Bath  Oolite,  Britain. 

Acteonina,  D'Orbigny,  Tomatellse  "  without  columella 
plaits,"  30  species.    Garb. — ^Portlandian  (including  Cylindrites), 

Acteonellay  D'Orbigny.  A.  Renauxiana,  PI.  XTV".,  Fig.  3. 
Shell  thick,  cone-like  or  convoluted,  spire  short  or  concealed, 
aperture  long  and  narrow,  columella  with  3  strong  and  regular 
spiral  plaits  in  front.  Distribution,  18  species.  Chalk ;  Britain, 
France. 

Acteon  Cabanetiana,  D'Orbigny.  {Itieria,  Matheron,  1842), 
Ooral-rag,  France,  belongs  to  the  genus  Nerinosa  (D'Orbigny), 
p.  244. 

OiNTJLiA,  Gray. 

Type,  0.  avellana,  PL  XTV.,  Fig.  4. 

Synonyms,  Avellana  and  Ringinella,  D'Orbigny. 

Shell  globular,  thick,  spirally  grooved  and  punctate,  spire 
small ;  aperture  narrow,  rounded  and  sinuated  in  front ;  outer 
lip  thickened  and  reflected ;  crenulated  inside,  columella  with 
several  tooth-like  folds. 

Fossil,  21  species.    Neocomian — Chalk.    Britain,  France. 

EiNGiCTJiiA,  V.  p.  222,  PI.  v..  Fig.  21. 

Globiconcha,  D'Orbigny. 

Type,  Gt,  rotundata,  D'Orbigny. 
Fossil,  6  species.     Chalk.     France. 

Shell  ventricose,  smooth,  aperture  crescent-shaped,  simple, 
not  toothed  or  thickened  on  the  columellar  side. 

Yarigera.,  D'Orbigny.  1850.* 

Type,  V.  Guerangi,  D'Orbigny. 

Fossil,  8  species.    Neoc : — .     Chalk.    France. 

Shell  like  Globiconcha,  but  with  lateral  varices. 

Tylostoma,  Sharp.     1849. 

Type,  T.  Torrubiae,  Sharp. 

Etymology,  Tulos,  a  callosity,  stoma,  mouth. 

Shell  ventricose,  smooth  or  punctate-striate,  spire  moderate, 
aperture  ovate-lunate,  pointed  above,  rounded  in  front ;  outer 
lip  periodically  (once  or  twice  in  a  whorl)  thickened  inside  and 
expanded,  rising  slightly ;  inner  Hp  callous,  spread  over  body- 
whorl. 

jDtstribution,  4  species.    L.  Cretaceous  rocks,  Portugal, 

*  The  dates  at  M.  D'Orbigny^B  genexa,  i^veti  ^sx  \Si<&  Prodrome  de  PoIeonKx^ogif  ^  «ira 
dates  of  invention  ;  the  names  were  noi  v^^^idaa^,  Vtv  tmblI  \Mftaacft&,  xsoje^  ^)^»% 
Mfterwaida, 
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P  Ptebodonta,  D'Orbigny. 

Type,  P.  inflata,  D'Orbigny. 

Fossil^  8  species.     Chalk.    Prance. 

Shell  oblong,  ventricose,  spire  elongated ;  aperture  oval,  lip 
slightly  expanded,  notched  in  front,  and  with  a  tooth-like  ridge 
internally,  remote  from  the  margin. 

?  ToKN"ATiNA,  A.  Adams. 

Tt/pe,  T.  volnta.     PI.  XIV.,  Pig.  6. 

Shell  cylindrical  or  fusiform,  spire  conspicuous,  apex  sinistral, 
suture  channeled,  columella  callous,  1 -plaited. 

Animal  with  a  broad,  trigonal  head,  rounded  in  front ;  ten- 
tacular lobes  triangular,  with  eyes  at  their  outer  bases ;  foot 
short,  truncated  in  front. 

Diatrilution,  24  species.  West  Indies,  United  States,  Medi- 
terranean, Philippines,  China,  Australia.  On  sandy  bottoms, 
ranging  to  35  fathoms.     (Adams.) 

Fossil,  13  species.     Tertiary. 

Volvula,  Adams  (Bulla  acuminata,  Brug.),  is  a  small  con- 
voluted shell,  with  the  spire  concealed,  and  the  columella 
obsoletely  folded;  it  is  referred  to  Cylichna  by  Lov§n,  to 
Ovulum  by  Porbes.  Distribution,  12  species.  Britain,  Medi- 
terranean, Asia.     Fossil,  Pliocene — .     Suffolk. 

PAMTLY  II. — BtrTJiTT)^. 

iSAc??  globular  or  cylindrical,  convoluted,  thin,  often  punctate- 
striated  ;  spire  small  or  concealed ;  aperture  long,  rounded  and 
sinuatod  in  front ;  lip  sharp.     No  operculum. 

Animal  more  or  less  investing  the  shell;  head  a  flattened 
disk,*  with  tentacular  lobes,  often  united ;  eyes  immersed  in  the 
cmtre  of  the  disk,  or  wanting ;  foot  oblong,  furnished  with  a 
posterior  lobe  {meta-podium),  and  side-lobes  {epipodia) ;  gill 
single  on  the  right  side  of  the  back,  covered  by  the  shell ; 
ciantle-margin  simple  or  expanded,  and  enveloping  the  shell. 
Lingual  dentition  very  various;  central  teeth  often  wanting, 
laterals  single  or  numerous.  Gizzard  armed  with  calcareous  - 
plates.    Sexes  united. 

*  The  cephalic  expansion  of  the  Bullids  ia  fonned  by  the  fusion  of  the  dorsal  and 
oral  tentacles.   {Cuvier.)    Tlie  tentacular  lobes,  or  posterior  part  of  t]bk&  ^S:^  V^  ««is^ 
plied  with  nerves  from  the  olfactory  ganglia ;  the  axvXennic  '^x\i<cni  <>1  ^^  QMfiK.xwi««^ 
bmiuihea  from  the  labia)  uenre,  which  comes  itoni  \bft  ttonXxoai^Ti  o\  ^«k  «s«t€w»&. 
(ffrrncock.) 
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The  BulHdoe  are  animal  feeders ;  they  axe  said  to  use  their 
lateral  lobes  for  swimming.  About  150  recent  species  have 
been  described  by  Mr.  A.  Adams  in  Sowerby's  Thesaurus  Con~ 
chyliorum.  Fossil  species  date  from  the  lower  Oolites ;  one  is 
found  in  the  Aralo-Oaspian  formation. 

BuTiTiA,  Lamarck.    Bubble-sheU. 

T^pe,  B.  ampulla,  PI.  XIV.,  Fig.  6. 

Synonym,  Haminea  (hydatis),  Leach. 

Shell  oval,  ventricose,  convoluted,  external  or  only  partially 
invested  by  the  animal ;  apex  perforated ;  aperture  longer  than 
the  shell,  rounded  at  each  end;  lip  sharp. 

Animal  with  a  large  cephalic  disk,  truncated  in  front,  bilobed 
behind,  the  lobes  laminated  beneath;  eyes  sub-central,  immersed 
or  wanting ;  lateral  lobes  very  large,  reflected  on  the  sides  of 
the  shell,  posterior  lobe  covering  the  spire ;  foot  quadrate ; 
gizzard  furnished  with  3  chiton-like  plates ;  teeth.  ? 

Bulla  naucum  {Atys,  Montf.  Alicula,  Ehr.  Boocania,  Leach). 
PI.  XIY.,  Pig.  Y ;  has  the  columella  twisted,  and  the  spire 
entirely  concealed. 

IHstributiony  60  species.  Li  all  temperate  and  tropical  seas, 
especially  on  sandy  bottoms,  ranging  from  low  water  to  25  or  30 
fathoms. 

Fossil,  70  species.  Oolite — .  South  America,  United  States, 
Europe. 

Sub-genera  f  Cryp^-qpiAa^Twt^s  (smaragdinus),  Ehr.  Red  Sea. 
Shell  scarcely  convolute,  fragile,  oval,  convex,  without  spire  or 
columella.  Animal  semi-cylindrical,  head  with  short  tentacular 
lobes,  eyes  small,  concealed  under  the  lateral  margius  of  the 
head,  mantle  and  lateral  lobes  enveloping  the  shell. 

Phaneropthalmus,  A.  Adams.  (Xanthonella,  Gray)  B.  lutea, 
Quoy,  New  Guinea.  Shell  oval,  convex,  pointed  behind, 
columella  margin  with  a  curved  process.  Animal  long,  cylin- 
drical, head  with  short  tentacular  lobes,  eyes  in  middle  of  disk, 
lateral  lobes  enveloping. 

Linteria,  A.  Adams  (Glauconella,  Gray ;  Smaragdinella,  A. 
Adams),  Bulla  viridis.  Rang.  PI.  XTV.,  Pig.  8.  Shell  ovai, 
widely  open,  showing  the  rudimentary  internal  spire.  AnimaZ 
with  a  squarish,  disk-like  head,  eyes  sessile  in  the  centre; 
mantle  not  investing ;  a  posterior  lobe ;  lateral  lobes  envelop- 
ing. 

AoEBA,  Miiller. 

rj^pe,  A.  bullata,  PI.  XTV.,  "Pig.  ^. 
Mi/mology^  A7cero8y  hornless. 
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Shell  thin,  flexible,  globosely-cyliadrical,  spire  truncated, 
whorls  channeled ;  aperture  long,  expanded  and  deeply  sinuated 
in  front,  outer  margin  disunited  at  the  suture ;  coluniella  open, 
exposing  the  whorls. 

Animal  with  a  short  and  simple  head-lobe,  truncated  in  front 
and  eyeless ;  lateral  lobes  nearly  concealing  the  shell ;  lingual 
teeth  hooked  and  serrulate,  laterals  about  40,  narrow,  claw- 
shaped  ;  gizzard  armed  with  homy  teeth. 

Distribution,  7  species.  Greenland,  Britain,  Mediterranean, 
Zanzibar,  India,  New  Zealand. 

A,  iuUata  is  found  amongst  weed,  in  1 — 15  fathoms  water. 
(Forbes.) 

Oyliohna,  Lov§n. 

Type,  0.  cylindracea,  PI.  XIY.,  Fig.  10. 

Synonymy  Bullina,  Eisso. 

Shell  strong,  cylindrical,  smooth  or  punctate-striate ;  spire 
minute  or  truncated;  aperture  narrow,  rounded  in  front; 
columella  callous,  with  one  plait. 

Animal  short  and  broad,  not  investing  the  shell;  head 
flattened,  truncated  in  front,  with  sub-centrally  immersed  eyes, 
tentacular  lobes  more  or  less  united ;  foot  oblong,  posterior  and 
lateral  lobes  not  much  developed ;  gizzard  armed ;  lingual  teeth 
squarish,  recurved  and  serrated,  with  1  large  and  5  or  6  small 
hooked  laterals. 

Distrihution,  40  species.  United  States,  Greenland,  Britain, 
Eed  Sea,  Australia. 

Fossil,  Tertiary — .     Britain. 

?  Xleineixa,  a.  Adams. 

Shell  thin,  dotted,  striated,  columella  smooth,  spire  obtuse. 
IHstrihution,  1  species.     Japan. 

Ampkesphyra,  Lov§n. 

Type,  A.  pellucida,  Johnst.  {Amphi-sphyra,  double  hammer) 

Synonyms,  Utriculus  (part).  Brown.  Ehizorus,  Montfort. 
Diaphana,  Brown. 

SJiell  small,  thin,  ovate,  truncated,  spire  minute  papillary, 
aperture  long. 

Animal  entirely  retractile  into  its  shell;  head  wide,  short, 
with  lateral  triangular  tentacles ;  the  eyes  behind  them  minute, 
immersed ;  muzzle  bilobed  in  front ;  foot  oblong,  truncato^  \ss. 
front,  notched  behind ;  teeth  1.1.1,  ceaiT«iX  ^«Ai«.\fe^  ««rcK^^^\ 
laterals  broad,  hooked. 
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Distribution,  7  species.  United  States,  Norway,  Britain, 
Borneo,  Mexico. 

BucoiNTJLTis,  Blancliard. 

Shell  thick ;  columella  with  two  plaits ;  aperture  small,  entire 
in  front. 
Distribution,  10  species.    South  Seas. 

Apltjstrtjm,  Schumacher. 

Type,  Bulla  aplustre,  PI.  XIY.,  Fig.  11. 

Etymology,  aplustre,  a  ship's  flag. 

Synonyms,  Bullina,  Fer.  Hydatina  (physis),  Schum.  Bullinula 
(soabra),  Beck. 

Shell  oval,  ventricose,  highly  coloured ;  spire  wide,  depressed ; 
aperture  truncated  in  front ;  outer  lip  sharp. 

Animal  with  a  very  large  foot,  extending  beyond  the  shell  all 
round,  and  capable  of  enveloping  it ;  a  posterior  lobe  reflected 
on  the  spire ;  mantle  not  investing ;  tentacular  lobes  large,  oval, 
ear-shaped ;  labial  tentacles  four ;  eyes  small,  black,  sessile  at 
the  inner  bases  of  the  tentacles ;  lingual  teeth  {B,  physis) 
13.0.13,  serrated. 

Distribution,  10  species.   United  States,  West  Indies,  Mauri- 
tius, Ceylon,  China,  Australia. 

Scaphander,  Montfort. 

Type,  S,  lignarius,  PI.  XIY.,  Fig.  12. 

Etymology,  scaphe,  boat,  aner,  man. 

Shell  oblong,  convolute ;  spirally  striated ;  aperture  much 
expanded  in  front;  spire  concealed;  epidermis  thick;  lingual 
teeth  1.0.1,  crested. 

Animal  with  a  large  oblong  head,  destitute  of  eyes ;  foot 
short  and  broad ;  lateral  lobes  reflected,  but  not  enveloping  the 
shell ;  gizzard  with  two  large  trigonal  plates  and  a  small  narrow 
transverse  plate  (Fig.  17).     It  feeds  on  Dentalium  entale. 

Distribution,  13  species.  United  States,  Norway,  Britain, 
Mediterranean  on  sandy  ground ;  50  fathoms. 

Fossil,  8  species.    Eocene — .    Britain,  France. 

Philine  (Ascanius,  1762). 

Type,  B.  aperta,  PI.  XIV.,  Fig.  13. 
Synonym,     Bullsea.     Lamarck. 

SAe/^  internal,  white,  translucent,  oval,  slightly  convoluted, 
spire  nidimentaxy, 
Animal  pale,  slug-like ;   man.^Q  m'^^a\aii%  ^Scka  ^<5^\  Ysa^ 
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oLlong ;  eyeless ;  foot  .broad ;  lateral  lobes  large,  but  not 
enveloping ;  tongue  with  two  or  four  series  of  sickle-shaped 
uncini;    gizzard  "with  three  longitudinal  shelly  plates.     Egg 


Fig.  138.  Philine  aperta,* 

capsules  ovate,  in  single  series  on  a  long  spiral  thread;  fry 
with  a  ciliated  head-veil  and  an  operculated,  spiral  shell. 
(Lo"v^n.) 

Diatributiony  16  species.  West  Indies,  Greenland,  Norway, 
Britain,  Mediterranean,  Corea,  Borneo. 

Fossil^  7  species.     Eocene — .    Erance. 

Sub-genus.  Chelidonura,  A.  Adams,  (Hirundella,  Gray)  B. 
hirundinaria,  Quoy,  Mauritius.  Shell  concealed;  outer  lip 
produced  posteriorly  into  a  spur ;  columellar  border  inflected. 
-4mma?  with  enveloping  side-lobes;  mantle  with  two  appendages 
behind,  like  the  lateral  processes  of  Eyalaea, 

DoEEDiUM,  MeckeL 

Etymology y  diminutive  of  Doris, 

Synonymy  Accra,  Cuvier.     Ei^othea,  Bisso. 

Type^  D,  membranaceum,  Meek.     Mediterranean. 

Distribution^  3  species.     South  Europe. 

Animal  oblong,  truncated  behind,  the  angles  produced  and 
dilated  or  filiform;  head  ovate-oblong,  retuse  in  front;  side- 
lobes  expanded,  wing-like;  mantle  investing  a  rudimentary, 
membranous  sheU. 

Gastropteeon,  Meckel. 

Typey  G.  Meckelii,  Bl.  (Clio  amate,  Chiaje)  Mediterranean. 

Animal  shell-less,  oval,  with  side-lobes  developed  into  wing- 
like expansions,  meeting  and  uniting  behind;  cephalic  disk 
triangular,  obtuse  in  front,  pointed  behind,  eyes  centrally 
immersed;  lingual  teeth  5.1.5;  mantle?  branchial  plume 
exposed  on  the  right  side ;  reproductive  orifice  in  front  of  the 

*  From  a  specimen  dredged  at  Folkestone;  o,inoatit\,\  c^YvcaAl^ est  c«^<&&  9£a&^ 
If  i^de-lobea  of  the  foot;  m,  mantle.    The  BheU  s,  aoQi  g^zzaxdi  g^vs^  \afiasi6stfivi::3  ^R«^ 
tbrovgh  the  trtauducent  integuments. 
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gill,  excretory  opening  behind  it.  Longitude  1,  latitude  2  inclies. 
2  species. 

Physema,  a.  Adams. 

Shell  glassy,  globular,  contracted  in  the  middle  and  drawn 
out  to  a  point  in  front. 
DistributioTiy  1  species.    West  coast  of  North  America. 


Sormetus  Adansoniu  Bl.,  is  described  as  semi-cylindrical,  with  sides  grooved,  lieaxl 
indistinct ;  shell  unguiform,  tliin,  and  transparent. 

Atlas  [Peronii,  Bl.),  Lesueur.  Head  with  two  small  tentacular  lobes;  body  con- 
tracted in  the  middle ;  foot  dilated  circularly,  and  fringed  at  the  margin 

Pamily  in. — ^Aplysiad^. 

Shell  wanting,  or  rudimentary  and  covered  by  the  mantle, 
oblong,  trigonal,  or  slightly  convoluted. 

Animal  slug-like,  with  distinct  head,  tentacles,  and  eyes; 
foot  long,  drawn  out  into  a  tail  behind ;  sides  with  extensive 
lobes,  reflected  over  the  back  and  shell ;  branchial  plume  con- 
cealed.    Sexes  united. 

Aplysia,  Gmelin.     Sea  Hare. 

Type,  A.  depilans,  PI.  XIY.,  Fig.  14. 

Synonym,  Siphonotus  (geographicus)  Ad. 

Shell  oblong,  convex,  flexible,  and  translucent,  with  a  pos- 
terior slightly  incurved  apex. 

Animal  oval,  with  a  long  neck  and  prominent  back ;  head 
with  four  tentacles,  dorsal  pair  ear-like  with  eyes  at  anterior 
lateral  bases ;  mouth  proboscidiform,  with  homy  jaws,  lingual 
teeth  13.1.13,  hooked  and  serrated,  about  30  rows;  gizzard 
armed  with  homy  spines ;  sides  with  ample  lobes  folding  over 
the  back,  and  capable  of  being  used  for  swimming ;  gill  in  the 
middle  of  -the  back,  covered  by  the  shell  and  by  a  lobe  of  the 
mantle,  which  is  folded  posteriorly  to  form  an  excretory  siphon. 

Distribution,  42  species.  West  Indies,  Norway,  Britain, 
Mediterranean,  Mauritius,  China. 

The  Sea-hares  are  mixed  feeders,  living  chiefly  on  sea- weed, 
but  also  devouring  animal  substances;  they  inhabit  the 
laminarian  zone,  and  oviposit  amongst  the  weed  in  spring,  at 
which  time  they  are  frequently  gregarious.  (Forbes.)  They 
are  perfectly  harmless  animals,  and  may  be  handled  witn 
impunity.  When  molested  they  discharge  a  violet  fluid  from 
the  edge  of  the  internal  surface  of  tha  mantle,  which  does  not 
injure  the  skin,  has  but  a  faint  snieVi,  mi^  c^mlti^^^  \ft  ^^rvaa-Tfe^. 
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(Goodsir.)  In  old  times  they  were  objects  of  superstiticiis 
dread,  on  account  of  their  grotesque  forms,  and  the  imaginary 
properties  of  their  fluid,  which  was  held  to  be  poisonous  and  to 
produce  indelible  stains.* 

Fossil,  one  or  two  shells  of  the  newest  tertiary  in  Sicily  haye 
been  doubtfully  referred  to  this  genus. 

Suh-genu8,    Aclesia  (dolabrifera),  Bang.      Shell  trapeziform. 
Side-lobes  closely  enveloping  the  body,  leaving  only  a  small 
dorsal  respiratory  opening,  surface  ornament  with  filaments., 
9  species.    East  Indies. 

DoLABELLA,  Lamarck. 

Type,  D.  Eumphii,  PI.  XIY.,  Pig.  15. 

Etymology y  dolahella,  a  small  hatchet. 

Shell  hard,  calcareous,  trigonal,  with  a  curved  and  callous 
apex. 

Animal. like  Aplysia,  with  gill  near  posterior  extremity  of  the 
body  and  lateral  crests  closely  appressed,  leaving  only  a  narrow 
opening ;  ornamented  with  branching  filaments. 

Distribution,  12  species.  Mediterranean,  Mauritius,  Ceylon, 
Society  Islands,  Sandwich  Islands. 

Stylocheilus,  Gould,  1841. 

Synonym,  Aplysia  longicauda  Q.  and  G-. 

Animal  limaciform,  cirrigerous,  dilated  at  the  sides,  attenuated 
behind;  neck  distinct;  tentacles  4,  long,  linear,  papillose,  far 
apart ;  lips  dilated  laterally  into  tentacular  processes. 

Distribution,  3  species.    New  Guinea,  on  Fitd, 

DoLABETFERA,  Grube. 

Shell  trapezoidal ;  side-lobes  not  used  for  swimming. 
Distribution,  4  species.    Indian  Ocean,  West  America. 

Sephonopyge,  Brown. 

Shell  truncated  in  front ;  foot-lobes  spread  out  for  swimming; 
posterior  part  extended  beyond  the  siphon. 
Distribution,  6  species.    West  America,  Chinese  Sea. 

NoTARCHUS,  Cuvier. 

•  i'ype,  N.  Cuvieri,  Bl. 
Etymology,  notos,  the  back,  archos,  vent. 
Synonym,  Busiris  (gnseus),  Bisso,  ?  Bursatella  (Leachii),  Bl. 

•  Aplysia  (from  a  and  pLm)  un-washable :  the  Aplysia  cS.  VSafe  Qe«*5«^  ^k^vsrass^ 
wen  mongea  unAt  for  washing. 
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Animal  shell-less,  ornamented  with  filaments,  sometimes 
dendritic,  foot  narrow,  lateral  crests  iinited,  leaving  only  a 
narrow  branchial  slit ;  gills  not  covered  by  an  opercular  mantle 
lobe. 

Diatributiorij  7  species.     Mediterranean,  Bed  Sea. 

lOARUS,  Forbes,  1843. 

TypCy  I.  Gravesii,  F. 

Synonym,  Lophocercus  (Sieboldtii)  Krohn,  1847. 

Shell  like  Bullaea;  convoluted,  thin,  ovate,  covered  with 
epidermis,  outer  lip  separated  at  the  suture*  posterior  angle 
inflected  and  rounded. 

Animul  slender,  papillose;  tentacles  2,  ear-shaped;  eyes 
sessile  on  sides  of  head ;  side-lobes  reflected  and  partly  covering 
the  shell,  united  behind ;  tail  long  and  pointed. 

LoBiGER,  Krohn. 

Type,  L.  PHHppii,  PI.  XIY.,  Fig.  16.     Sicily. 

Shell  oval,  transparent,  flexible,  slightly  convoluted ;  covered 
with  epidermis. 

Animal  slender,  papillose,  with  two  flattened,  oval  tentacles, 
and  minute  sessile  eyes  on  the  sides  of  the  head ;  shell  exposed 
on  the  middle  of  the  back,  covering  the  plume -like  gill ;  sides 
with  two  pairs  of  rounded,  dilated  lobes,  or  natatory  appendages, 
foot  linear,  tail  long  and  slender. 

Distribution,  4  species.    Atlantic ;  South  Europe. 

Family  IV. — ^Pletjegbranchid^. 

Shell  limpet-like  or  concealed,  rarely  wanting;  mantle  or 
shell  covering  the  back  of  the  animal ;  gill  lateral,  between  the 
mantle-margin  and  foot;  food  vegetable,  stomach  extremely 
complicated. 

Pleueobranchtjs,  Cuvier. 

Example,  P.  membranaceus,  PI.  XIV.,  Fig.  17. 
Etymology,  pleura,  side,  hranchia,  gill. 

Synonyms,  Berthella  (plumula),  Bl.  Oscanius  (membr.),  Grr  y. 
Shell    internal,    large,    oblong,    flexible,    slightly    convex, 
lamellar,  with  a  posterior,  sub-spiral  nucleus. 

Animal  oblong,  convex ;  mantle  covering  the  back  and  sides, 
/>ajpillated,  containing  spicula;  foot  large,  separated  from  the 
mantle  by  a  groove ;  gill  smgle,  free  at^^  cad,  placed  on  the 
right  edde  between   the  mantLe  aivA.  ioo\i\   ot^^^'^  Ti^ast  SJaa 
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base  af  the  gill ;  head  with  two  grooved  tentacles,  eyes  at  their 
outer  bases ;  mouth  armed  with  homy  jaws  and  covered  by  a 
broad  veil  with  tentacular  lobes. 

DistrihutioTiy  22  species.  South  America,  Norway,  Britain, 
Mediterranean,  Eed  Sea,  Ceylon. 

8uh-genu3?  Fleurohranchcea,  Meckel;  P.  Meckellii,  Leve, 
Mediterranean.  Synonym,  Pleurobranchidium  (maculatum), 
Quoy,  South  Australia.  Mantle-margin  very  narrow,  not 
concealing  the  gill ;  dorsal  tentacles  ear-like,  oral  veil  tentacu- 
liform. 

POSTEROBRANCHJEA,  D'Orbigny. 

TypCy  P.  maculata,  D'Orbigny.     Coast  of  Chili. 

Animal  shell-less;  oval,  depressed,  covered  by  a  mantle 
broader  than  the  foot ;  foot  oblong,  bilobed  behind ;  branchial 
plume  on  the  left  side,  projecting  posteriorly;  reproductive 
orifice  in  front  of  gill,  excretory  behind ;  proboscis  covered  by 
a  broad  bilobed  veil ;  no  dorsal  tentacles. 

EuNCiNA,  (Forbes)  Hancock. 

Type,  E.  Hancocki,  Forbes. 

Synonym,  ?  Pelta,  Quatr.  (not  Beck). 

Animal  minute,  slug-like,  with  a  distinct  mantle;  eyes 
sessile  on  the  front  part  of  the  mantle ;  no  tentacles ;  gills  3, 
slightly  plumose,  placed  with  the  vent  on  the  right  side,  at  the 
hinder  part  of  the  back,  beneath  the  mantle ;  gizzard  armed ; 
reproductive  organs  on  the  right  side. 

Distribution  on  Confervce  near  high- water  mai-k,  Torbay. 

Neda,  H.  and  A.  Adams. 

Animal  shell-less ;  mouth  terminating  a  proboscis,  which  is 
long  and  thin;  oral  veil  half-moon  shaped,  with  two  lal^ral 
recurved  tentacles. 

Distribution,  1  species.    South  Europe. 

SusAUTA,  Grttbe. 

Shell  small ;  mantle  tuberculated,  extending  well  over  both 
head  and  foot ;  notched  in  front. 
Disiribuition,  1  species.    South  Europe. 

TJMBEEUiA,  Chemnitz.     Chinese-umbrella  shell. 

Type,  TJ.  umbellata,  PI.  XIV.,  Fig.  18. 

Synonym,  Acardo,  Lam.     Gastroplax,  BL 

SAeff,  limpeUlike,  orbicular,  deproaaeOi,  xaotV^Vs  «sas«fiteD» 
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linos  of  growth;  apex  sub-central,  oblique,  scarcely  raised; 
margins  acute;  inner  surface  with  a  central  coloured  and 
striated  disk,  surrounded  by  a  continuous  irregular  muscular 
impression.    It  has  a  minute  sinistral  nucleus. 

Animal  with  a  very  large  tuberculated  foot,  deeply  notched 
in  front ;  mouth  small,  proboscidiform,  retractile  into  the  pedal 
notch,  covered  by  a  small-lobed  veil;  dorsal  tentacles  ear- 
shaped,  with  large  plicated  cavities  at  their  bases  ;  eyes  small, 
sessile  between  the  tentacles;  mantle  not  extending  beyond  the 
shell ;  gill  forming  a  series  of  plumes  beneath  the  shell  in  front 
and  on  the  right  side ;  reproductive  organ  in  front  of  the  dorsal 
tentacles ;  excretory  orifice  posterior,  tubular. 

Distribution,  6  species.  Canaries,  Mediterranean,  India,  China, 
Sandwich  Islands. 

Fossil,  4  species.     Oolite — .    United  States,  Sicily,  Asia. 

Ttlodina,  Eafinesque. 

Type,  T.  punctulata,  Eaf.  (=  citrina,  Joannis).  3  species. 
Mediterranean,  Norway. 

Fossil,  1  species.    Tertiary. 

Shell  limpet-like,  depressed,  apex  sub-central,  with  a  minute 
spiral  nucleus. 

Animal  oblong,  foot  truncated  in  front,  rather  pointed 
behind;  dorsal  tentacles  ear-like,  with  eyes  sessile  at  their 
inner  bases ;  oral  tentacles  broad ;  branchial  plume  projecting 
posteriorly  on  the  right  side. 

JFAMHiT  y. — Phyllidiad^. 

Animal  shell-less,  covered  by  a  mantle,  branchial  laminae 
arranged  in  series  on  both  sides  of  the  body,  between  the  foot 
and  mantle.     Sexes  united. 

Phyllidia,  Cuvier. 

Type,  P.  pustulosa,  Cuvier. 

Etymology,  diminutive  of  phyllon,  a  leaf. 

Animal  oblong,  covered  with  a  coriaceous  tuberculated 
mantle;  dorsal  tentacles  clavate,  retractile  into  cavities  near 
the  front  of  the  mantle;  mouth  with  two  tentacles;  foot 
broadly  oval ;  gills  forming  a  series  of  laminae  extending  the 
entire  length  of  both  sides;  excretory  orifice  in  the  middle 
line,  near  the  posterior  end  of  the  back,  or  between  the  mantle 
and  foot;  reproductive  organs  on  the  right  side;  stomach 
ahnple,  membranous. 
Diatribution^  5  species.    Me^t«nncaive«ai*'B^^^'8^."tcA\'a.. 
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Feyema,  Grabe. 

Excretory  orifice  on  the  side  of  the  foot  under  the  mantle, 
which  is  leathery  and  weirty ;  6  gills  entire  length  of  both 
sides. 

Distrihtdion,  1  species.     South  Sea,  East  Africa. 

Hypobeanchxea,  a.  Adams. 

Mantle  cuticular ;   gills  limited  to  the  hinder  part  of  the 
body ;  excretory  orifices  at  the  side,  under  the  mantle. 
Distrihutioriy  1  species.     Japan. 

DrPHYLLTDiA,  Cuvicr. 

Type,  D.  Brugmansii,  Cuvier. 

Synonym^  Pleurophyllidia,  Chiaje.    Linguella,  Bl. 

Animal  oblong,  fleshy;  mantle  ample;  gills  limited  to  the 
hinder  two-thirds  of  the  body ;  head  with  minute  tentacles  and 
a  lobe-like  veil ;  vent  at  the  right  side,  behind  the  reproductive 
orifices ;  lingual  teeth  30.1.30. 

Diatnbution,  9  species.  Norway,  Britain  (Z>.  Uneataj  Otto), 
Mediterranean,  India. 

Section  B. — ^Xxn>rKRA3fCHiATA, 

Animal  destitute  of  a  shell  except  in  the  embryo  state; 
branchiae  always  external,  on  the  back  or  sides  of  the  body. 
Sexes  united. 

The  Nudibranchiate  sea-slugs  are  found  on  all  coaisis  wli/ere 
the  bottom  is  firm  or  rocky,  from  between  tide-marks  to  a 
depth  of  50  fathoms ;  a  few  species  are  pelagic,  crawling  <>n  the 
stems  and  fronds  of  floating  sea- weed.  They  have  bf?*:!!  ffAind 
by  Middendorff,  in  the  Icy  Sea,  at  Sitka,  and  in  th';  «ea  of 
Ochotsk  ;  in  the  tropical  and  southern  seaa  th^^  ar*^;  abundant* 
No  satisfactory  account,  however,  has  been  pubJiiihc-d  of  any 
except  the  European,  and  especially  the  British  Hjf^^^fsH,  which 
form  the  subject  of  an  admirable  monograph  by  "SVimnrH,  AUkr 
and  Hancock,  in  the  publications  of  the  liay  fyft^Udy,  Thfiy 
require  to  be  watched  and  drawn  whilist  living  ami  a/;tjve,  mn:f9 
after  immersion  in  spirits  they  lose  both  their  form  ixiA.  fofAfmr, 
In  some  the  back  is  covered  with  a  dock  or  mantle  ('"),  whkh  'XflO^ 
tains  calcareous  spicula  of  various  forms,  sometimes  m>  abux^ 
dant  as  to  form  a  hard  shield-like  crost.*  The  dorsal  tA>ntMdk« 
and  gills  pass  through  holes  in  the  cloak  somewhat  Mkh^t 
''key-hole*'  in  FissureUa,     In  others  there  is  no  itfAf-^*  <3C^ 

«MWi5f,  fatf '« luw  more  reIa«on  to  the  «p£podwim  *» 
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mantle  whatever.  The  eyes  appear  as  minute  black  dote, 
immersed  in  the  skin,  behind  the  tentacles;  they  are  well 
organised  and  conspicuous  in  the  young,  but  often  invisible  in 
the  adult.  The  dorsal  tentacles  are  laminated,  like  the  antennae 
of  many  insects  (Fig.  11,  p.  17);  they  are  never  used  as 
organs  of  touch,  and  are  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  olfactory 
ganglia.  The  nervous  centres  are  often  conspicuous  by  tiieir 
bright  orange  colour;  they  are  concentrated  above  the 
oesophagus ;  three  pairs  are  larger  than  the  rest,  the  cerehroid 
in  front,  the  branchial  behind,  and  the  pedal  ganglia  at  the 
sides.  The  cerebroid  supplies  nerves  to  the  tentacles,  mouth, 
and  lips. 

The  olfactory  ganglia  are  sessile  on  the  front  of  the  cerebroid 
(in  Dori8)y  or  situated  at  the  base  of  the  tentacles  (in  ^oUs), 
The  optic  ganglia  are  placed  on  the  posterior  border  of  the 
cerebroid ;  the  auditory  capsules  are  sessile  on  the  cerebroid, 
immediately  behind  the  eyes,  they  contain  an  agglomeration  of 
minute  otolites y  which  are  continually  oscillating.*  The  buccal 
ganglia  are  below  the  oesophagus,  united  to  the  cerebroid  by 
commissures,  forming  a  ring ;  anterior  to  this  a  small  ring  is 
sometimes  formed  by  the  union  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  The 
pedal  ganglia  (properly  infra-oesophageal)  are  united  laterally 
to  the  cerebroid  and  rarely  meet  below,  but  are  united  by  com- 
missures which  form  (together  with  those  of  the  branchial 
centres)  the  third  ring,  or  great  nervous  collar.  The  branchial 
ganglia  are  united  behind  to  the  cerebroid,  and  sometimes 
blend  with  them ;  they  supply  the  skin  of  the  back,  the  rudi- 
mentary mantle,  and  the  giUs;  beneath  and  sessile  on  their 
front  border  is  the  single  visceral  ganglion.  Besides  this  excito- 
motory  system  (which  includes  the  great  centres,  or  brain,  and 
the  nerves  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion),  the  nudibranchs 
possess  a  sympathetic  system,  consisting  of  innumerable  minute 
ganglia,  dotted  over  all  the  viscera,  united  by  nerves  forming 
plexuses,  and  connected  in  front  with  the  buccal  and  branchial 
centres,  t 

The  digestive  organs  of  the  Nudibranchs  present  two  remark- 
able modifications :  in  Doris  and  Tritonia  the  liver  is  compact 

*  The  anditory  capsules  of  other  Mollasca  (excepting  the  Nucleobrancha)  are 
attached  to  the  posterior  side  of  the  pedal  (sub-oeaophageal)  ganglia. 

t  The  sympathetic  system  supplies  nerves  to  the  heart  and  other  organs  which  are 

independent  of  the  will,  and  not  OTdinarily  susceptible  of  pain;    they  are  called 

**  organic  "  nerves,  as  all  the  vegetative  functions  depend  on  them.    Its  existence  in  the 

Hollusca  was  fint  clearly  demonstrated  by  MM.  Hancock  and  Embleton.    The  exdtO" 

matory  system  of  the  Moilosca  corre8poii<^  "mth  the  cere&ro<«ptiui^  system  of  the 

vertebrata. 
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and  tLd  stomach  ci  simple  membiaaouB  sao  i  whilst  in  ^olit 
the  liver  is  disintegrated,  and  ita  canals  so  large  that  the 
ptocesa  of  digestion  must  be  chiefly  carried  on  ia  them,  and 
they  are  regarded  as  coecal  prolongatione  of  the  stomach ;  the 
cceca  extend  into  a  series  of  gUl-Hke  processes,  arranged  upon 


the  back  of  the  animal,  -which  also  contain  pait  or  the  whole  of 
the  true  liver;  the  gastric  ramifications  vary  exceedingly  in 
amount  of  complexity.  The  Dorididce  are  distinguished  by 
having  a  short  and  wide  lingual  membrane  with  numerons 
siniilar  teeth ;  the  MoViAa  have  a  narrow  ribbon  with  a  single 
series  of  larger  teeth.  In  Bendronotiis  a  large  central  tooth  is 
flanked  by  a  few  small  denticulated  teeth.  (Alder  and  Hancook, 
PI.  n.,  rig.  8.) 

The  only  Nudibranch  with  a  solid  upper  jaw,  ia  jSginu 
pwnttiluceae  (A.  and  H.,  PI.  XVII.,  Fig.  lo).  In  other  instances 
the  two  halves  are  articulated  and  act  as  lateral  jaws.  In 
^ginis  the  mouth  is  also  fumiBhed  with  membranous  fringes 
(A.  and  H.,  PI.  XVH.,  Fig.  14).  Ancula  cnatcOa  has  a  for- 
midable spinous  collar  (PI.  XTII.,  Fig.  7). 


Fig.  110.  a.  Mouth  of  jSffina  pncfifurflu. 

b.  Homy  qppei  muultUe  detacbed. 

c.  Pnhtniile  colUr  of  .Artada, 

a,  msnUa ;  i,  denial  uc ;  i,  insertuia^ilsle  of  mudilile  j  c,  ptaugs  of  moutli. 

The  vascular  system  and  circulation  of  the  nudibranchiate 
molluscs  is  incomplete.  In  Bcria  veins  can  be  traced  only  in 
the  livra  and  akin;  the  greater  part  of  the  \)Wi^  &^n&.  '^osi 
Brteiiea  eecApea  into  the  yiaceral  au'oa  eiA  ix!wi  «.  'os^Jc*':'^  ^ 
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sinuses  in  tHe  skin,  from  which  it  returns  to  the  auricle  by  two 
lateral  veins,  without  having  circulated  through  the  gills.  The 
heart  is  contained  in  a  pericardium  to  which  is  attached  a  small 
ventricle,  or  portal  heart,  for  impelling  blood  to  the  liver ;  the 
hepatic  veins  run  side  by  side  with  the  arteries  and  open  into  a 
circular  vein,  surrounding  the  vent,  and  supplying  the  gills. 
Only  hepatic  blood,  therefore,  circulates  through  the  gills.  In 
^oUa  there  are  no  special  gills,  but  the  gastro-hepatic  papillae 
are  accompanied  by  veins  which  transmit  blood  to  the  auricle. 
The  skin  acts  as  an  accessory  breathing-organ ;  it  performs  the 
function  entirely  in  the  Elyaiadcey  and  in  the  other  families,  when 
by  accident  the  branchiae  are  destroyed.  The  water  on  the  gills 
is  renewed  by  ciliary  action.  The  fry  is  provided  with  a  trans- 
parent, nautiloid  shell,  closed  by  an  operculum,  and  swims  with 
a  lobed  head-veil  fringed  with  cilia,  like  the  young  of  most 
other  gasteropods.  (Hancock  and  Embleton,  Phil.  Trans.  1852. 
An.  Nat.  Hist.  1843.) 

Family  YI. — ^Dorid-s:.*    Sea-lemons. 

Animal  oblong;  giUs  plume-like,  placed  in  a  circle  on  the 
middle  of  the  back;  tentacles  two;  eye-specks  immersed, 
behind  the  tentacles,  not  always  visible  in  the  adult ;  lingual 
membrane  usually  with  numerous  lateral  teeth,  rachis  often 
edentulous ;  stomach  simple ;  liver  compact ;  skin  strengthened 
with  spicula,  more  or  less  definitely  arranged. 

DoEis,  L. 

Etymology f  doris,  a  sea-nymph. 

Eonample,  D.  Johnstoni,  PI.  XIII.,  Fig.  1. 

Synonyms,  Dendrodoris,  Eb.     Hemidoris,  Strp. 

Animal  oval,  depressed;  mantle  large,  simple,  covering  the  head 
and  foot;  dorsal  tentacles  2,  clavate  or  conical,  lamellated,  retrac- 
tile within  cavities ;  gills  surrounding  the  vent  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  back,  retractile  into  a  cavity ;  head  with  an  oral 
veil,  sometimes  produced  into  labial  tentacles ;  mouth  with  a 
lower  mandible,  consisting  of  two  homy  plates,  united  near 
the  front,  and  having  2  projecting  points ;  lingual  teeth  nume- 
rous, central  small,  laterals  similar,  hooked  and  sometimes 
serrated,  24-68  rows;  37-141  in  a  row;  nidamental  ribbon 
rather  wide,  forming  a  spiral  coil  of  few  volutions  (p.  41, 
Fig.  29). 

*  Contracted  from  DoridicUe;  as  the  Greeks  used  Deucalides  for  Deuealiontuides, 
Ebrenberg  divided  the  genus  Doris  into  aectaonft'b^  \!^<&  -xixxniMx  «sA  Icrcx  <A  the  gills, 
charaotera  of  only  specific  importance. 
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Sub-gmuB,  Oncidoris  (Bl  ?).  D.  bilamellata,  Jolinst.  Back 
elevated,  tuberculosa ;  gills  non-retractile ;  oral  tentacles  fused 
into  a  veil ;  buccal  mass  with  a  gizzard-like  appendage ;  lingual 
teeth  2  in  each  row.     (A.  and  H.) 

D.  scutigera  {Villieraia),  D*Orbigny,  RocbeUe ;  bas  tbe mantle 
more  tban  usually  strengtbened  witb  calcareous  spicula. 

Distribution,  100  species. 

Tbe  Dorids  vary  in  lengtb  from  3  lines  to  more  tban  3  incbes ; 
tbey  feed  on  zoopbytes  and  sponges,  and  are  most  plentiful  on 
rocky  coasts,  near  low  water,  but  range  9,s  low  as  25  fatboms. 
Tbey  occur  in  all  seas,  from  Norway  to  tbe  Pacific. 

Heptabranchus,  a.  Adams. 

Mantle  witbout  a  longitudinal  ridge  on  tbe  back;  7  gills 
arranged  in  a  semicircle ;  oral  tentacles  star-sbaped. 

Hexabranchus,  Ebrenberg. 

Same  as  last,  but.  witb  6  gills  arranged  in  a  cross  on  tbe  binder 
part  of  tbe  body ;  oral  tentacles  notcbed. 

Atagema,  Grube. 

Mantle  witb  longitudinal  ridge  on  tbe  back ;  tentacles  clavate, 
retractile ;  gills  very  small. 

Distribution,  1  species.    New  Zealand. 

AoTiNOCYCLUS,  Ebrenberg. 

Animal  ovate ;  back  naked ;  gills  very  plumose. 
Distribution,  7  species.    East  Africa  and  Soutb  Europe. 

Chromodoris. 

Animal  almost  quadrangular;   back  naked;   featbery  gills 
arranged  lineally. 
Distribution,  1  species.     East  India. 

AsTERONOTUS,  Ebrenberg. 

Animal  ovate :  tbe  apertures  for  tbe  gills  and  tentacles  almost 
closed. 
Distribution,  2  species.    East  Africa  and  Soutb  Europe. 

Glossodoris,  Ebrenberg. 

Synonym,  Pterodoris,  Eb. 

Tentacles  retractile;  back  covered  witb  unequal  cylindrical 
processes ;  a  tbread-like  process  on  eacb  side  of  tbe  fore  part  of 
tbe  foot. 

Distribution,  7  species.    East  India  aiA^^s^  ksaKcv^'?^* 
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GoNiODOEis,  Forbes. 

Etymology y  gonia,  an  angle. 

Type,  G.  nodosa,  Pl.XIII.,  Fig.  2. 

Animal  oblong ;  tentacles  clavate,  laminated,  non-retractile ; 
mantle  small,  simple,  exposing  the  head  and  foot.  Spawn 
coiled  irregularly. 

Distribution^  26  species.  Norway,  Britain  (2  species),  Medi- 
terranean, China.    Between  tide-marks. 

Triopa,  Johnston. 

Type,  T.  claviger,  PI.  XIII.,  Fig.  3. 

Synonym,  Psiloceros,  Menke. 

Animal  oblong;  tentacles  clavate,  retractile  within  sheaths; 
mantle  margined  with  filaments ;  gills  few,  pinnate,  around  or 
in  front  of  the  dorsal  vent.  (A.  and  H.)  Lingual  teeth  8.1.8, 
or  8.0.8. 

Didtrihution,  3  species.  Norway  and  Britain.  Low  water — 
20  fathoms. 

^GrBTJS,  Loven. 

Ty2?c, -^^  punctilucens,  PI.  XIII.,  Fig.  4 

Etymology,  ?  aix  {aigos),  a  goat. 

Animal  oblong  or  elongated,  covered  with  very  large  tubercles; 
no  distinct  mantle  ;  tentacles  linear,  retractile  within  prominent 
lobed  sheaths ;  gills  dendritic,  placed  around  the  dorsal  vent. 
(A.  and  H.)    Lingual  teeth  17.0.17. 

Distribution,  3  species.  Norway,  Britain  (2  species),  France. 
Littoral  zone.  - 

Thecaceea,  Fleming. 

Etymology,  theke,  a  sheath,  ceras,  a  horn. 

Type,  T.  pennigerum,  Mont. 

Animal  oblong,  smooth;  tentacles  clavate,  laminated,  re- 
tractile within  sheaths ;  head  with  a  simple  frontal  .veil ;  gills 
pinnate,  placed  round  the  dorsal  vent,  and  surrounded  by  a  row 
of  t'lbercles.     (A.  and  H.) 

Distribution,  Britain,  2  species.  Length,  J — J  inch.  Found 
at  low  water. 

PoLYOEEA,  Cuvier. 

Etymology,  polycera,  many  horns. 
Tyj:>e,  P.  quadrilineata,  PI.  XTTT.,  Fig.  5. 
Animal  obJong    or    elongated.*,   \exi\a^^a  \3Knsaxia.tftd,  non- 
retractdle,   eheathless  ;    head-veil  "boTAsie^  m>LV  XroJoe^tOis^  w 
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tentacular  processes ;  gills  with  2  or  more  lateral  appendages. 
(A.  and  H.) 

Diatrihution,  Norway  (8  species),  Britain,  Red  Sea.  Witliin 
tide-marks  and  in  deep  water  on  corallines.  The  spawn  is  strap- 
shaped,  and  coiled  on  stones,  in  July  and  August.  P.  ocellata 
{FlocamopJumis,  Eiippell)  has  the  cephalic  tentacles  branched. 

Id  ALT  A,  Leuckart. 

Etymology,  Idalia,  Yenus,  from  Mount  Idalium,  in  Cyprus. 

Synonyms,  Euplocamus,  Phil.   Peplidium  (Maderse),  Lowe. 

Example,  I.  aspersa,  PI.  XIII.,  Pig.  6.     Coralline  zone. 

Animal  broadly  oblong,  nearly  smooth,  tentacles  clavate  or 
linear,  with  filaments  at  their  base ;  head  slightly  lobed  at  the 
sides;  mantle  very  small,  margined  with  filaments;  lingual 
teeth  2.0.2. 

Distribution,  14  species.  Norway,  Britain  (4  species),  Medi- 
terranean, Madeira,  Japan. 

Anotjla,  LoY§n. 

Synonym,  Miranda,  A.  and  H. 

Type,  A.  cristata.  Alder. 

Animal  slender,  elongated;  mantle  entirely  adnate,  orna- 
mented with  simple  filaments ;  tentacles  clavate,  laminated ; 
with  filiform  appendages  at  their  base ;  labial  veil  produced  on 
each  side. 

Distribution,  2  species.  Norway  and  Britain.   Length,  J  inch. 

Ceratosoma.  (Gray),  A.  Adams. 

Etymology,  ceratois,  homed,  soma,  body. 

Type,  C.  comigerum.  Ad. 

Animal  oblong,  narrow,  with  two  large  and  prominent  horn- 
like processes  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  back,  behind  the  gillH; 
gills  5,  bipinnate ;  dorsal  tentacles  clavate,  laminated,  riwug 
from  rounded  tubercles,  non-retractHo ;  head  with  short  lateral 
processes ;  foot  narrow. 

Distribution,  2  species.     Sooloo  Sea.    (A.  AdamH.) 

Tbeyelyana,  Kolaart.     1858. 

Body  without  a  cloak.  Two  dorsal  tontacloB,  without  Hhoailm ; 
non-retractile.  Mouth  in  front  of  hood,  witliout  UiaOiAW* 
BranchisB  in  a  circular  disk  on  thobenik,  uwix-TViVxiWiNiC^* 

Biatrtbution,  1  species  (T.  CcsylonicaV    OerjXtow. 
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Obdcoba,  a.  and  H. 

Body  limaciform.  Cloak  nearly  obsolete,  forming  a  veil  "with 
branched  appendages  over  tbe  head,  and  a  papiUated  ridge  on 
the  sides  of  the  back.  Dorsal  tentacles  laminated,  retractile 
within  sheaths ;  oral  tentacles  tubercular.  Branchise  plumose, 
non-retractile.    Lingual  teeth  26.0.26. 

Pelagella,  Grube. 

Animal  oblong ;  tentacles  sheathless ;  head-veil  without  pro- 
cesses ;  ridge  along  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  two  lateral  ones; 
8  feathery  gills  arranged  in  a  circle. 

Distribution,  1  species.     South  Europe. 

Gymnodoiiis,  Steenstrup. 

Animal  oblong ;  tentacles  sheathless ;  gills,  with  lateral  pro- 
cesses, dendritic,  2  or  more  in  number. 
Distribution,  1  species.    Japan. 

AcANTHODORis,  Grube. 

Animal  oblong;  tentacles  sheathless;  retractile  within  a 
cavity  in  ihe  mantle;  several  fleshy  processes  on  the  back;  8 
feathery  non-retractile  gills. 

Distribution,  2  species.    North  Sea. 

CaselTjA,  H.  and  A.  Adams. 

Tentacles  retractile  within  sheaths;  gills  laminated,  with  6 
lobes. 

Distribution,  1  species.    East  India. 

Braohycttlamts,  Ehrenberg. 

Mantle  long,  angular ;  tentacles  in  front  of  the  edge  of  mantle. 
Distribution,  1  species.     East  Africa. 

Family  YII. — ^Tritoniadjb. 

Animal  with  laminated,  plumose,  or  papillose  gills,  arranged 
along  the  sides  of  the  back ;  tentacles  retractile  into  sheaths  ; 
lingual  membrane  with  1  central  and  numerous  lateral  teeth ; 
orifices  on  the  right  side. 

Tbitonla,  Cuvier. 

Example,  T.  plebeia,  PI.  XTTT.,  Fig.  7. 

Animal  elongated  ;  tentacles  m\\i  "VsraacVxe^L  ^iiasiiAi\.tft;  veil 
tubarculated  or  digitated ;  gQls  m  «3i^<a  aena^  otx^tA.-^  ^'cr'inx 
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each  side  of  the  back ;  mouth  armed  with  homy  jaws ;  stomach 
simple,  liver  compact. 

DistHhution,  13  species.  Norway  and  Britain.  Under  stones 
at  low  water, — 25  fathoms.  T,  ffomhergii,  Cuvier,  found  on 
the  scaUop-banks,  attains  a  length  exceeding  6  inches. 

SOYLLiBA,  L. 

Type,  S.  pelagica,  PI.  XI If.,  Fig.  8. 

Etymology  J  scyllaea,  a  sea-nymph. 

Animal  elongated,  compressed  ;  foot  long,  narrow,  and  chan- 
neled, adapted  for  clasping  sea-weed;  back  with  2  pairs  of 
wing-like  lateral  lobes,  bearing  small  tufted  branchiae  on  their 
inner  surfaces ;  tentacles  dorsal,  slender,  with  lamellated  tips, 
retractile  into  long  sheaths ;  lingual  teeth  24.1.24,  denticulated ; 
gizzard  armed  with  homy,  knife-like  plates;  orifices  on  the 
right  side. 

Distribution,  7  species.  Atlantic,  South  Britain,  Mediter- 
ranean.    On  floating  sea-weed. 

Nerea  (punctata),  Lesson,  New  Guinea ;  10  lines  long,  with 
ear-shaped  tentacles,  and  3  pairs  of  dorsal  lobes. 

Tethys,  L. 

Etymology,  tethys,  the  sea  (personified). 

Synonym,  Pimbria,  Bohadsch. 

Type,  T.  fimbriata,  L.,  PI.  XIII.,  Pig.  9. 

Animal  elliptical,  depressed ;  head  covered  by  a  broadly  ex- 
panded, fringed  disk,  with  2  conical  tentacles,  retractile  into 
foliaceous  sheaths ;  gills  slightly  branched,  a  single  row  down 
each  side  of  the  back ;  reproductive  orifices  behind  first  gills, 
vent  on  right  side,  behind  second  gill ;  stomach  simple. 

Distribution,  1  species.  Mediterranean.  Attains  a  foot  in 
length,  and  feeds  on  other  molluscs  and  crustaceans.     (Cuvier.) 

?  BoRNELLA  (Gray),  A.  Adams. 

Type,  A.  Adamsii,  Gray.    Length,  4*  inches. 

Animal  elongated ;  dorsal  tentacles  retractile  into  branched 
sheaths ;  head  with  stellate  processes ;  back  with  two  rows  of 
cylindrical,  branched,  gastric  processes,  to  which  small  dendritic 
^lls  are  attached  ;*  foot  very  narrow. 

Distribution,  3  species.  Straits  of  Sunda,  on  floating  weed ; 
Borneo. 

*  This  observation  deaerrea  tm:V!ICL«t  ^x^<c^0QSl . 
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P  Dendronotus,  a.  and  H.* 

Etymology y  dendron,  a  tree,  notoSy  tlie  back. 

Type,  D.  arboresoens,  PI.  XIII.,  Pig.  10. 

Animal  elongated;  tentacles  laminated;  front  of  tke  head 
with  branched  appendages;  gills  arborescent,  in  single  series 
down  each  side  of  the  back ;  foot  narrow ;  lingnal  teeth  10.1.10; 
stomach  and  liver  ramified. 

Distribution^  3  species.  Norway  and  Britain*  On  sea-w^ 
and  corallines ;  low  water— coralline  zone. 

?  DoTO,  Oken. 

Etymology,  doto,  a  sea-njrmph. 

Example,  D.  coronata,  PI.  XIH.,  Fig.  11. 

Animal  slender,  elongated;  tentacles  linear,  retractile  into 
trumpet-shaped  sheaths ;  veil  small,  simple ;  gills  ovate,  mitri- 
cated,  in  single  series  down  each  side  of  the  back;  lingoal 
membrane  slender,  with  above  100  recurved,  denticulated  teeth, 
in  single  series ;  foot  very  narrow. 

The  stomach  is  ramified,  and  the  liver  is  entirely  contained  in 
the  dorsal  processes,  which  fall  off  readily  when  the  animal  is 
handled,  and  are  soon  renewed. 

Distribution,  4  species.  Norway  and  Britain.  On  corallines 
in  deep  water — 50  fathoms. 

Gellina,  Gray. 

.  ITead  simple  ;  papillse  or  gills  smooth. 
Distribution,  I  species.     North  Sea. 

PMelibcea,  Rang. 

Type,  M.  rosea.  Rang ;  on  floating  weed,  off  the  Cape. 

Animal  elongated,  with  a  narrow,  channeled  foot  and  long, 
slender  tail ;  sides  of  the  back  with  6  pairs  of  tuberculated  lobes, 
easily  deciduous;  tentacles  cylindrical,  retractile  into  long 
trumpet- shaped  sheaths ;  head  covered  by  a  lobe-like  veil ; 
sexual  orifices  behind  right  tentacle,  excretory  behind  first  gill 
on  the  right  side. 

Distribution,  3  species.    South  Sea  and  South  Africa. 

?  LoMANOTUS,  Verany. 

Example,  L.  marmoratus,  PI.  Xm.,  Pig.  12. 
Synonym,  Eumenis,  A.  and  H. 

*  Hub  and  the  foliowing  genera  aie  i^eA.  b?  AKVsx  «3i<l  Haxvooclc  in  the  family 
.^Si}&iie;  tbey  have  a  ramified  atomacli,  \iul  ttxe«  enrtertrtil  v««>^og^ccit\  eoas^Kftjst^ 
an^ree  better  with  IHtoma  than  uEolis. 
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Animal  elongated,  smooth ;  head  covered  with  a  veil ;  tentacles 
clayate,  laminated,  retractile  into  sheaths;  gills  filamentose, 
arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  back,  on  the  wavy  margins  of 
the  mantle ;  foot  narrow,  with  tentacular  processes  in  &ont ; 
stomach  ramified. 

Distribution,  3  species.  Britain  and  Mediterranean.  On 
corallines. 

Family  Vm.— -SlOLrDiE. 

Animal  with  papillose  gills  (?),  arranged  along  the  sides  of  the 
back ;  tentacles  sheathless,  non-retractile ;  lingual  teeth  0.1.0 ; 
ramifications  of  the  stomach  and  liver  extending  into  the  dorsal 
papillae ;  excretory  orifices  on  the  right  side ;  skin  smooth,  with- 
•out  spicula ;  no  Sistinct  mantle. 

iEoMS,  Ouvier. 

Synonyms,  Psiloceros,  Menke.  Eubranchus,  Forbes.  Ampho- 
rina,  Quatref. 

Type,  M,  papillosa,  L. 

Etymology,  ^olis,  daughter  of  iEolus. 

Animal  ovate ;  dorsal  tentacles  smooth,  oval,  slender ;  papillae 
simple,  cylindrical,  numerous,  depressed,  and  imbricated ;  mouth 
with  a  horny  upper  jaw,  consisting  of  two  lateral  plates,  united 
above  by  a  Hgament ;  foot  narrow ;  tongue  with  a  single  series 
of  curved,  pectinated  teeth ;  spawn  of  numerous  waved  coils. 

Sub-genera,  Flabellina,  Ouvier.  (Phyllodesmium,  Ehr.)  Body 
slender;  dorsal  tentacles  laminated,  buccal  long;  papillae 
clustered ;  spawn  multi-spiral.  Eocample,  E.  Ooronata,  PL 
Xni.,  Fig.  13  (also  Fig.  11,  p.  17). 

Cavolina,  Brug.  (Montagua,  Flem.),  0.  peregrina.  Body  lan- 
ceolate ;  tentacles  smooth  or  wrinkled ;  papillae  in  transverse, 
rather  distant  rows ;  spawn  of  1  or  2  coils. 

Facelina,  Griibe.  Like  Flabellina,  but  with  the  foot  small, 
and  the  two  front  angular  portions  drawn  out  to  a  point. 

Distribution,  5  species.     Sitka,  North  Sea. 

Coryphella,  Landsborough.    Like  Oavolina,  but  with  papillsC;  v 
arranged  in  groups.    4  species. 

Tergipes,  Ouvier,  T.  lacinulata.  Body  linear;  tentacles 
smooth ;  papiUae  in  a  single  row  on  each  side ;  spawn  kidney- 
shaped. 

Distribution,  Norway,  Britain ,  (33  species).    United  States, 

Mediterranean,  South  Atlantic,  Pacific.  Found  amongst  rocfea^  - 

low  water;  they  are  active  animals,  m.o^\n%^^\si\ftjc5«s^«^^^- 

iinually,  and  extending  and  contrac\inig^e?a^a:^'^^^sB\  ^'^'^  ^s^cssa 
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readily  at  the  surface,  inverted.  They  feed  chiefly  on  sertolaiian 
zoophytes,  and  if  kept  fasting  will  devour  each  other;  when 
irritated  they  discharge  a  milky  fluid  from  their  papillae,  which 
are  very  liable  to  fall  off. 

GiAUOUS,  Torster. 

Etymology y  glaucus,  a  sea-deity. 

Synonyms,  Laniogerus,  Bl.     Pleuropus,  Eaf. 

Example,  Q-.  Atlanticus,  PI.  XTTT.,  Pig.  14. 

Animal  elongated,  slender ;  foot  linear,  channeled ;  tentacles 
4,  conical;  jaws  homy;  teeth  in  single  series,  arched  and 
pectinated;  gills  slender,  cylindrical,  supported  on  3  pairs  of 
lateral  lobes;  stomach  giving  off  large  coeca  to  the  tail  and 
side  lobes;  liver  contained  in  the  papillae;  sexual  oriflce 
beneath  first  dextral  papilla,  vent  behind  second  papilla; 
spawn  in  a  close  spiral  coil. 

Distribution,  7  species.  Atlantic,  Pacific.  Pound  on  floating 
sea- weed;  devours  small  sea-jellies,  Forpitce  and  VelelloB, 
(Bennet.) 

PiONA,  Alder  and  Hancock. 

Type,  P.  nobilis,  A.  and  H. 

Synonym,  Oithona,  A.  and  H.  (not  Baird). 

Animal  elongated;  oral  and  dorsal  tentacles  linear;  mouth 
.armed  with  homy  jaws ;  gills  (?)  papillary,  clothing  irregularly 
a  sub-pallial  expansion  on  the  sides  of  the  back,  each  with  a 
membranous  fringe  running  down  its  inner  side. 

Distribution,  3  species.  Palmouth.  Under  stones  at  low 
water.     (Dr.  Cocks.) 

Embletonia,  a.  and  H. 

Etymology,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Embleton,  of  Newcastle. 

Synonyms,  Pterochilus,  A.  and  H.  ?  Cloelia  (formosa),  Lov^n. 

Type,  E.  pulchra,  PI.  XTTT.,  Pig.  15. 

Animal  slender;  tentacles  2,  simple;  head  produced  into  a 
flat  lobe  on  each  side;  papillae  simple,  sub-cylindrical,  in  a 
single  row  down  each  side  of  the  back. 

Distribution,  4  species.  Scotland  (2  species).  In  the  littoral 
and  laminarian  zones. 

Calliopcea,  (bellula),  D'Orbigny.  Brest ;  has  2  rows  of  papillsa 
down  each  side  of  tlie  "back;  ce1^\ia^iQi  \o\>^  «v3is>Qi3a.^%  Trent 
dextral,    Lon,  3  lines. 
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Caimx,  Alder  and  Hancock. 

Animal  sharply  angular  in  front ;  foot  broad ;  papillsB  simple 
and  supported  on  cylindrical  bases ;  tentacles  smalL 
Distrilmtion,  1  species.    North  Sea. 

Favorinus,  Gnibe. 

Animal  with  slender  cephalic  tentacles  knobbed  at  tbo 
extremity ;  oral  tentacles  2  pair ;  papilhe  arranged  in  seyenJ 
oblique  rows. 

IHstribtUion,  1  species.    North  Sea. 

Galvina,  Alder  and  Hancock. 

Animal  with  papillae  in  transverse  rows ;  oral  tentacles  short 
and  tapering ;  rounded  in  front. 
Distnbuiion^  2  species.    North  Sea. 

CuTHONiA,  Alder  and  Hancock. 

Animal  with  head  naked  and  expanded ;  papillae  clayate  and 
arranged  in  thick-set  rows. 

Distribution^  1  species.     North  Sea. 

FiLUEUS,  Dekker. 

Foot  stunted ;  body  slender ;  tentacles  2 ;  mouth  on  a  loose 
fringe  of  skin  with  2  small  oral  feelers ;  papillae  in  2  long  rows 
down  the  back.     1  species. 

Pboctonotus,  a.  and  H. 

Type,  P.  mucroniferus,  PL  XIII.,  Fig.  16.  Dublin,  shallow 
water. 

SynonymSy  Venilia.  A.  and  H.     Zephrina,  Quatref. 

Animal  oblong,  depressed,  pointed  behind ;   dorsal  tentacles 
2,  Hnear,  simple,  with  eyes  at  their  base,  behind ;  oral  tentacles 
short ;  head  covered  by  a  small  semi-lunar  veil ;  mouth  with 
homy  jaws ;  papillae  on  ridges  down  the  sides  of  the  back  and  , 
round  the  head  in  front ;  vent  dorsal. 

DiatribtUion,  3  species.     North  Atlantic. 

Antiopa,  a.  and  H. 

Type,  A.  splendida,  A.  and  H. 
Synonym,  Janus,  Verany. 

Animal  ovate-ohlong,  pointed  \)ehmd  *,  doT«8\\feTAa.^«l»^ass^^'^-^ 
lated,  united  at  the  base  by  an  arched  creefe*,  "Vi^^d^^C^o.  ^«o^^ 
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veil  and  two  labial  tentacles ;  papillae  ovate,  placed  along  Qie 
lateral  ridges  of  the  back  and  continuous  above  the  head ;  yent 
central,  posterior,  sexual  ori£ce  at  the  right  side ;  lingual  teeth 
numerous.  ? 

Distribution,  3  species.    Britain,  Mediterranean. 

HEEMiBA,  Loven. 

Type,  H.  bifida,  PI.  XIII.,  Pig.  17.    Norway,  Britain. 

Animal  elongated,  tentacles  folded  longitudinally;  papillae 
numerous,  arranged  down  the  sides  of  the  back ;  soxuaI  orifice 
below  right  tentacles ;  vent  dorsal,  or  sub-lateral,  anterior. 

Aldebia,  Allman. 

Etymology  y  named  after  Joshua  Alder,  one  of  the  aulhors  of 
the  **  Monograph  on  the  British  Nudibranchiate  Mollusoa.*' 

Type,  A.  modesta,  PI.  XIII.,  Pig.  18.  3  species.  Norway, 
South  Ireland,  and  South  Wales. 

Animal  oblong,  ;|^thout  tentacles ;  head  lobed  at  the  sides ; 
papillae  arranged  down  the  sides  of  the  back;  vent  dorsal, 
posterior. 

?  Stiliger  (omatus),  Ehrenberg;  Eed  Sea.  Vent  dorsal, 
anterior. 

Chiorera,  Gould,  1855. 

Animal  oblong;  head  large,  pedunculated  and  provided  with 
oral  cirri ;  papillae  foliaceous  and  arranged  in  two  lateral  rows; 
generative  organs  on  the  right  side.     C.  leonina,  Puget  Sound. 

PAMILY  IX. — PHYLLIRHOrDiE. 

Animal  pelagic,  foot-less  (apodal),  compressed,  swimming 
freely  with  a  fin-like  tail ;  tentacles  2,  dorsal ;  lingual  teeth  in 
a  single  series ;  stomach  furnished  with  elongated  coeca ;  orifices 
on  the  right  side ;  sexes  united. 

Phyllirhoe,  Peron  and  Lesueur. 

Etymology,  phyllon,  a  leaf,  rhoS,  the  wave. 
Synonym,  Eurydice,  Esch. 
Type,  P.  bucephala,  Peron. 

Distribution,  6  species.     Mediterranean,  Moluccas,  Pacific. 
Animal  translucent,   fusiform,   with   a  lobed   tail;   muzzle 
round,  truncated;  jaws  homy;  lingual  teeth  3.0.3;  tentacles 
Jon^  and  slender,  with  short  Bheat^ia*,  m\ioifii\XftTL\.  orc^askVsi^^ 
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Family  X. — ^Elysiad^. 

Animal  shell-less,  limaciform,  with  no  distinct  mantle  or 
breathing-organ ;  respiration  performed  by  the  ciliated  surface 
of  the  body ;  mouth  armed  with  a  single  series  of  lingual  teeth ; 
stomach  central,  vent  median,  sub-central;  hepatic  organs 
branched,  extending  the  length  of  the  body  and  opening  into 
the  sides  of  the  stomach;  sexes  united;  male  and  ovarian 
orifices  below  the  right  eye ;  female  orifice  in  the  middle  of  the 
right  side ;  heart  with  an  auricle  behind,  and  traces  of  an  arterial 
and  venous  system,  eyes  sessile  on  the  sides  of  the  head, 
tentacles  simple  or  obsolete.* 

Elysia^  Bisso. 

Type,  E.  viridis,  PL  XIII.,  Pig.  19. 

Synonym,  Actseon,  Oken. 

Animal  elliptical,  depressed,  with  wing-like  lateral  expan- 
sions; tentacles  simple^  with  sessile  eyes  behind  them;  foot 
narrow. 

IHstrihutiony  8  species.  Britain,  Mediterranean.  On  Zostera 
and  sea- weed,  in  the  laminarian  zone.  Flaco-hranchua  (ocellatus. 
Bang.)  Hasselt,  Java ;.  described  as  2  inches  long,  with  four 
small  tentacles ;  the  lateral  expansions  much  developed  and 
meeting  behind,  the  upper  sui^ace  longitudinally  plaited,  and 
forming,  when  the  side-lobes  axe  rolled  together,  a,  sort  of 
branchial  chamber, 

AcTEONiA,  Quatrefkgesc 

Example,  A.  oorrugata,  PI.  XIH.,  Fig.  20.    British  Channel. 

Animal  minute,  leech-like ;  head  obtuse,  with  lateral  crests 
proceeding  from  two  short  conical  tentacles,  behind  which  are 
the  eyes.    2  species. 

Cenia,  Alder  and  Hancock. 

Type,  0.  Cocksii,  PI.  XIH.,  Fig.  21. 
Etymology,  cenia,  Falmouth. 
Synonym  ?  Fucola  (rubra)  (Quoy). 

•  Order  Dermi-branchiata,  Quatref.    {PnUi-branchiata^  A.  and  H.)    M.  Quatre- 
fages  erroneously  described  the  Elysiadtt  as  wanting  both  heart  and  blood-vessels,  like 
the  Ascidian  zoophytes ;  with  them  he  associated  the  family  uEolida,  which  he  described 
as  having  a  heart  and  arteries,  but  no  veins,  their  office  being  performed  by  lacuns  ot 
the  arecrfar  tissue.    In  botli  families  the  product  of  digiettdoiik  Vc^j^^N  '^^'^  ««s5»\K!»fc^  ^» 
be  aerated  in  the  gastric  ramifications,  by  the  dk^cV.  VxAiofeTvcfe  «A  Sickfc  '''''^'^^'°'^^*; 
imter.    To  this  group,  which  haa  been  since  abandoiveA ,  Vvft  »3fii\Js:\«A.  Wt^  \saas^«s>  ^YUAw 
Aer/Oa  (pAMs,  a  rein,  entera,  the  intestines). 

^  2 
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Animal  limaciform,  back  elevated,  head  slightly  angnlated, 
bearmg  two  linear  dorsal  tentacles,  with  eyes  at  their  outer 
bases  behind. 

LiMAPONTiA,  Johnston. 

Type,  L.  nigra,  PI.  Xni.,  Fig.  22. 

Synonyms,  Chalidis,  Qu.  Pontolimax,  Cr. 

Animal  minute,  leech-like;  head  truncated  in  front,  "with 
arched  lateral  ridges  on  which  are  the  eyes ;  foot  linear. 

Distribution,  Norway,  England,  and  France,  between  half- 
tide  and  high- water,  feeding  on  Confervoe,  in  the  spring  and 
summer;  spawn  in  small  pear-shaped  masses,  each  with  60- 
150  eggs ;  fry  with  a  transparent  nautiloid  shell,  closed  by  an 
operculum. 

Ehodope,  Kolliker,  1847. 

Example,  R.  Yeranii. 

Animal  minute,  similar  to  Limapontia  ?  worm-shaped,  rather 
convex  above,  flat  beneath ;  without  mantle,  gills,  or  tentacles. 
Upon  algae,  Messina. 

OEDER  IV.— NTJCLEOBRANOHIATA.    Bl.* 

The  present  order  consists  entirely  of  pelagic  animals,  which 
swim  at  the  surface,  instead  of  creeping  on  the  bed  of  the  sea. 
Their  rank  and  affinities  entitle  them  to  the  first  place  in  the 
class;  but  their  extremely  aberrant  form,  and  unusual  mode  of 
progression,  have  caused  us  to  postpone  their  description  till 
after  that  of  the  ordinary  and  typical  gasteropoda. 

There  are  two  families  of  nucleobranchiate  molluscs;  the 
firolas  and  carinarias,  with  large  bodies  and  small  or  no  shells, 
and  the  Atlantas,  which  can  retire  into  their  shells  and  close 
them  with  an  operculum.  Both  animal  and  shell  are  sym- 
metrical, or  nearly  so  •  the  nucleus  of  the  shell  is  minute  and 
dextrally  spiral. 

The  nucleohranchs  swim  rapidly  by  the  vigorous  movements 
of  their  fin-like  tails,  or  by  a  fan-shaped  ventral  fin ;  and 
adhere  to  sea-weed  by  a  small  sucker  placed  on  the  margin  of 
the  latter.  Mr.  Huxley  has  shown  that  these  organs  repre- 
sent the  three  essential  parts  of  the  foot  in  the  most  highly- 
developed  sea-snails.  The  sticker  represents  the  central  part  of 
the  foot,  or  creeping  disk  {meso-podium)  of  the  snail  and  whelk ; 
the  ventral  £ii  is  homologous  with.  t\ie  anVfeiiat  ^V\^\ttTL  oC  tha 

♦  So  called  became  the  respiratory  and  d\gcal\ve  otftaas  lotto.  %.  wt\.  q\  •n.-uc^euft  wx 
He  poaterior part  of  the  back.    See  Fig.  14\, «,  b,  wcid  r\.  'SIV .,  ^ .?,.  'iV. 
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foot  {prO'podium)y  which  is  very  distinct  in  Natica  (p.  235),  and 
in  Harpa  and  Oliva;  but  is  only  marked  by  a  groove  in 
Palvdina  and  Dolium  (Fig.  87).  The  terminal  fin  (or  tail  o! 
Carinaria),  which  carries  the  operculum  of  Atlanta^  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  operculigerous  lobe  {rneta-podium)  of  the  ordi- 
nary gasteropoda,  such  as  Stromhus  (Fig.  76). 

The  abdomen,  or  visceral  ma^,  is  small,  whilst  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body  (or  ctphalo-thcrax,  M.  Edwards)  is  enormously 
developed.  The  proboscis  is  large  and  cylindrical,  and  the 
tongue  armed  with  recurved  spines.  The  alimentary  canal  of 
Firola  is  bent  up  at  a  right  angle  posteriorly  on  the  dorsal  side  ; 
in  Atlanta  it  is  recurved,  and  ends  in  the  branchial  chamber. 
The  heart  is  proso-branchiate,  although  in  Firola  the  auricle  is 
rather  above  than  in  froiit  of  the  ventricle,  owing  to  the  small 
amount  of  the  dorsal  flexure. 

The  nucleobranchs,  and  especially  those  without  shells, 
"  afford  the  most  complete  ocular  demonstration  of  the  truth 
of  Milne  Edwards's  views  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  cir- 
culation in  the  molluaca.  Their  transparency  allows  the  blood- 
corpuscles  to  be  seen  floating  in  the  general  cavity  of  the  body 
— between  the  viscera  and  the  outer  integument^-— and  drifting 
backwards  to  the  heart ;  having  reached  the  wall  of  the  auricle 
they  make  their  way  through  its  meshes  as  they  best  can, 
sometimes  getting  entangled  therein,  if  the  force  of  the  heart 
has  become  feeble.  From  the  auricle  they  may  be  followed 
to  the  ventricle,  and  thence  to  the  aorta  and  pedal  artery, 
through  whose  open  ends  they  pour  into  the  tissues  of  the  head 
and  fin."     (Huxley.) 

Such  delicate  and  transparent  creatures  would  hardly  seem  to 
need  any  special  breathing-organ,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  present  or 
absent  in  species  of  the  same  genus,  and  even  in  specimens  of 
the  same  species.  Carinaria  has  fully-formed  braachise;  in 
Atlanta  they  are  sometimes  distinct,  and  wanting  in  others ;  in 
Firoloides  they  are  only  indicated  by  a  ciliated  sub-spiral  band. 
The  larvae  are  furnished  with  a  shell,  and  with  ciliated  vela. 
(Qegenbaur.) 

The  nucleobranchs  are  dioecious  ;  some  individuals  (of  Firola) 
have  a  leaf-like  appendage,  others  a  long  slender  egg-tube 
depending  from  the  oviduct,  and  regularly  annulated.*  The 
larvae  are  furnished  with  a  shell  and  with  ciliated  vela,  (Qegen- 
baur.) 

The  nervous  system  is  remarkable  iot  \Xi<a  ^^'^  ««^%x»5aissa.  <:^ 

•  We  can  only  call  to  mind  one  other  example  ol  &  «egm«iv\«A.  ot^gMDiVft.  VSa»  tftcVX-oawi^ 
rfc,  thepenniSorm  stylea  at  Teredo  inpalmiUaia. 
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the  centres.  The  buccal  ganglia  are  situated  considerably  in 
front  of  the  cephalic,  and  the  pedal  ganglia  are  far  behind,  so 
that  the  commissures  which  unite  them  are  nearly  parallel  with 
the  oesophagus.  The  branchial  ganglia  are  at  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  body,  as  in  the  bivalves.  The  eyes  are  hour- 
glass shaped,  and  very  perfectly  organised;  the  auditory 
vesicles  are  placed  behind,  and  connected  with  the  cephalic 
ganglia,  they  each  contain  a  round  otolito,  which  sometimes 
seems  to  oscillate.     (Huxley.) 

Family  I. — ^FntoLiDiE. 

Animal  elongated,  cylindrical,  translucent,  furnished  with  a 
ventral  fin,  and  a  tail-fin  used  in  swimming ;  gill  exposed  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  back,  or  covered  by  a  small  hyaline 
shell.  Mouth  with  a  circular  lip ;  lingual  membrane  with  few 
rows  of  teeth;  central  teeth  transversely  elongated,  with  3 
recurved  cusps ;  laterals  3  on  each  side,  the  first  a  transverse 
plate  with  a  hooked  apex,  2  and  3  sickle-shaped.  * 

FiEOLA,  Peron  and  Lesueur. 

TypCy  F.  Ooronata,  Forsk.     Mediterranean. 

Synonymy  Pterotrachsea,  Forsk. 

Animal  fusiform,  elongated,  with  a  long,  slender,  proboscidi- 
form  head ;  fin  narrowed  at  the  base,  furnished  with  a  small 
sucker;  tail  elongated,  keeled,  sometimes  pinnate;  nucleus 
prominent;  branchial  processes  numerous,  conical,  slender; 
tentacles  4,  short  and  conical ;  eyes  black  and  distinct,  protected 
by  a  rudimentary  eyelid ;  lingual  ribbon  oblong.  The  female 
firolod  have  a  long  moniliform  oviduct.  Anops  Feroniiy 
D'Orbigny,  described  and  figured  as  having  no  head  (!),  was 
probably  a  mutilated  Firola.  "  Such  specimens  are  very 
common,  and  seem  just  as  lively  as  the  rest."    (Huxley.) 

Distribution,  14  species.     Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  Pacific. 

Sub-genvs.  Firoloides,  Lesueur.  {Cerophora,  D'Orbigny).  F. 
Desmarestii,  Les.  Body  cylindrical ;  head  tapering,  furnished 
with  two  slender  tentacles ;  nucleus  at  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  body,  with  or  without  small  branchisil  filaments ;  egg- 
tube  regularly  annulated ;  tail-fin  small  and  slender,  ventral 
fin  without  a  sucker.  DistribtUion,  6  species.  Atlantic ;  Medi- 
toiranean, 

*  Thcgonm  Sagitia,  Q.  and  G.,  stmetimea  reierced  Vo  ^.^^a  iiwma.^,'^  w-wtfCvcviax* 
AuImaL    (Huxley.) 
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Fir  14l.« 

Etymology y  carina,  a  keel  (or  keeled  vessel). 

Type,  C.  cymbium,  Desk.  =  0.  cristatus,  L.,  Fig.  141,  PL 
XIV.,  Fig.  19. 

Shell  hyaline,  symmetrical,  limpet-shaped,  with  a  posterior 
sub-spiral  apex  and  a  fimbriated  dorsal  keel  •  nucleus  minute, 
dextrally  spiral. 

Animal  large,  translucent,  granulated;  head  thick,  cylin- 
drical; lingual  ribbon  triangular,  teeth  increasing  rapidly  in 
size,  from  the  front  backwards ;  tentacles  long  and  slender,  eyes 
near  their  base ;  ventral  fin  rounded,  broadly  attached,  with  a 
small  marginal  sucker ;  tail  large,  laterally  compressed ;  nucleus 
pedunculated,  covered  by  the  shell,  giUs  numerous,  pinnate, 
projecting  from  beneath  the  shell. 

Distribution y  8  species.  Mediterranean  and  warmer  parts  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans.  They  feed  on  small  Acalephce, 
and  probably  on  the  pteropoda ;  Mr.  Wilton  found  in  the 
stomach  of  a  Carinaria  two  fragments  of  quartz  rock,  weighing 
together  nearly  3  grains. 

Foaail,  1  species.     Miocene.     Turin. 

Cardiapoda,  D'Orbigny. 

Example,  0.  placenta,  PI.  XTV.,  Fig.  20. 
Etymology,  cardia,  heart,  poua,  foot. 
Synonym,  Oarinaroides,  Eyd.  and  Souleyet. 
Animal  like  Carinaria, 
JDistribtUion,  5  species.     Atlantic. 

Shell  minute,  cartilaginous ;  peristome  expanded  and  bi-lobed 
in  front,  enveloping  the  spire  behind. 

Family  H.— ATLANTiDiE, 
Animal  furmshod,  with  a  weU-develop^A.  ^^,m\.^  Vc^^sv  ^^ 
•  Fig.  141.  p,  prohoeciB ;  t,  tentacleB ;  6,  brancMw;  s,iftxft\i\  f  ,looX\  d^«»t:. 
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can  retire ;  gills  contained  in  a  dorsal  mantle  cayity^ ;  lingual 
tooth  similar  to  Carinaria, 

Shell  symmetrical,  discoidal,  sometimes  closed  by  an  opor- 
cnlum. 

Atlanta,  Lesuenr. 

Type,  A.  Peronii,  PL  XIV.,  Figs.  21-23. 

Synonym^  ateira,  Esch. 

Shell  minute,  glassy,  compressed  and  prominently  keelod; 
nucleus  dextrally  spiral ;  aperture  narrow,  deeply  notclied  at 
the  keel ;  operculum  ovate,  pointed,  lamellar,  with  a  minute, 
apical,  dextrally  spiral  nucleus. 

Animal  3-lobed;  head  large,  sub-cylindrical;  tentacles 
conical,  with  conspicuous  eyes  behind  them;  yentral  fin 
flattened,  fetn- shaped,  famished  with  a  small  fringed  sucker; 
tail  pointed,  operculigerous. 

Diatrihvtiony  18  species.  Warmer  parts  of  the  AtlontiOy 
Canary  Islands. 

Sub^genus.  Oxygyrtts,  Benson.  Synonyms,  Ladas,  Gantraine ; 
Helico-phlegma,  D'Orbigny.  O.  Keraudrenii,  PI.  XIII.,  Figs. 
24,  25.  Shell  milky,  narrowly  umbilicated  on  both  sides; 
nucleus  not  visible ;  back  rounded,  keeled  only  near  the  aper- 
ture ;  body  whorl,  near  the  aperture,  and  keel  cartilaginous ; 
no  apertural  slit;  operculum  trigonal,  lamellar.  4  species. 
Atlantic,  Mediterranean. 

Tlie  Atlanta  was  discovered  by  Lamanon,  who  supposed  it  to 
be  the  living  analogue  of  the  Ammonite.  The  operculum  of 
Oxygyrus  (PI.  XIII.,  Fig.  25)  is  singularly  like  the  Trigonellites 
(p.  182) ;  that  of  Atlanta  (Fig.  22)  is  the  only  example  of  a 
dextral  operculum  to  a  dextral  shell  (p.  207). 

PoRCfELLiA,  Levlille. 

Example,  P.  Puzosi,  PI.  XIV.,  Fig.  29. 

Shell  discoidal,  many-whorled ;  whorls  keeled  or  coronated ; 
nucleus  spiral ;  aperture  with  a  narrow  dorsal  slit. 

Fossil f  10  species.  Upper  Silurian  —  Trias.  Britain,  Bel- 
gium. 

Bkllerophox,  Montfort. 

Example,  B.  bi-carinatus,  L^v.  PL  XTV.,  Fig.  27. 
Synonym,  Euphemus,  M'Ooy. 

Shell  symmetrically  convoluted,  globular,  or  discoidal,  strong, 
^w-whorled;  whorls  often  sculptured;  doTasW^  V«^<^\  v^^x- 
^ore  sj'nuated  and  deeply  notched  on  the  doT^aX  «A.d^. 
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FoMtl,  128  species.  Lower  Silurian — Carb.  North  America, 
Europe,  Australia,  India.  The  name  Bucania  was  given  by 
Hall  to  the  species  with  exposed  whorls ;  in  B.  expansus,  PI. 
XrV.,  Fig.  28,  the  aperture  of  the  adult  shell  is  much  expanded, 
and  the  dorsal  slit  Elled  up.     (Salter.) 

Bellerophina,  D*Orbigny  (not  Forbes),  is  founded  on  the 
Nautilus  minutua,  Sby.  PL  XIV.,  Fig.  26,  a  small  globular 
shell,  spirally  striated,  and  devoid  of  s^ta.  It  is  found  in  the 
gault  of  England  and  France. 

Cyrtolites,  Conrad. 

Type,  0.  ornatus,  PI.  XIV.,  Fig.  30. 

Etymology^  kurto8y  curved,  lithoSf  stone. 

Shell  thin,  symmetrical,  horn-shaped  or  discoidal,  with  whorls 
more  or  less  separate,  keeled,  and  sculptured. 

Fossil,  13  species.  Lower  Silurian — Carb.  North  America, 
Europe. 

?  Ecculiomphalus  (Bucklandi),  Portlock,  PI.  XIV.,  Fig.  31. 
Lower  Silurian,  Britain,  United  States.  Shell  thin,  curved,  or 
discoidal  with  few  widely  separate  whorls,  slightly  unsym- 
metrical,  keeled. 


Fig.  142.  Maclurea  Logani  (Salter),  L,  Silurian,  Canada. 

PMacltjrea,  Lesueur. 

Named  after  William  Maclure,  the  first  American  geologist. 

SMI  discoidal,  few-whorled,  longitudinally  grooved  at  the 
back,  and  slightly  rugose  with  lines  of  growth ;  dextral  side 
convex,  deeply  and  narrowly  perforated ;  left  side  flat,  exposing 
the  inner  whorls ;  operculum  sinistrally  sub-spiral,  solid  with 
two  internal  projections  {t  t),  one  of  them  beneath  the  nucleus, 
very  thick  and  rugose. 

Fossil,  5  species.  Lower  Silurian.  North  America;  Scotlanl 
(Ayrshire,  M*Coy). 

This  singular  shell  abounds  in  the  **  Chazy "  limestone  <»f 
the  United  States  and  Canada;    sections  of   it  may  be  eee;^ 
even  in  the  pavement  of  New  York;  "WX.  s^wivcE^^Tt^  ^it^-s^^ 
dimcult  to  obtain.    We  are  indebteaL  \ft  ^Sx  "^  »  ^-  ^^^^ 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  Cajiada,  ioT   \5aft   org^^K^^'^i^'^  ^ 

q3 
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examming  a  large  series  of  silicified  specimens,  and  of  fig^nring 
a  perfect  sliell,  with  its  operculum  in  situ.  It  has  more  the 
aspect  of  a  bivalve,  such  as  Bequieiita  Lonsdalii  (PI.  XVJJLI., 
Fig.  12)  than  of  a  spiral  univalve,  but  has  no  hinge.  Many  of 
the  specimens  are  overgrown  with  a  zoophyte,  generally  on  the 
convex  side  only,  I'arely  on  both  sides. 

The  Maclurea  has  been  described  as  sinistral ;  but  its  oper- 
culum is  that  of  a  dextral  shell ;  so  that  the  spire  must  be 
regarded  as  deeply  sunk  and  the  umbilicus  expanded,  as  in 
certain  species  of  planorhis;  unless  it  is  a  case  conversely 
parallel  to  Atlanta j  in  which  both  shell  and  operculum,  have 
dextral  nuclei.  The  affinities  of  Maclurea  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  careful  examination  and  comparison  with  allied,  but 
less  abnormal  forms,  associated  with  it  in  the  oldest  fossiliferous 
rocks ;  its  relation  to  Etwm'phalus  (p.  267)  is  not  supported  by 
the  evidence  tof  Sir  W.  Logan's  specimens. 


CLASS  HL— PTEEOPODA. 

This  little  group  consists  of  animals  whose  entire  life  is 
passed  in  the  open  sea,  far  away  from  any  shelter,  save  what  is 
aflPorded  by  the  floating  gulf- weed,  and  whose  organisation  is 
specially  adapted  to  that  sphere  of  existence.  In  appearance 
and  habits  they  strikingly  resemble  the  fry  of  the  ordinary  sea- 
snails,  swimming  like  them  by  the  vigorous  flapping  of  a  pair 
of  fins.  To  the  naturalist  ashore  they  are  almost  unknown ; 
but  the  voyager  on  the  great  ocean  meets  with  them  where 
there  is  little  else  to  arrest  his  attention,  and  marvels  at  their 
delicate  forms  and  almost  incredible  numbers.  They  swarm 
in  the  tropics,  and  no  less  in  Arctic  seas,  where  by  their 
myriads  the  water  is  discoloured  for  leagues.  (Sox)resby.)  They 
are  seen  swimming  at  the  surface  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  as  well 
as  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Some  of  the  larger  kinds  have 
prehensile  tentacles,  and  their  mouths  armed  with  lingual  teeth, 
so  that,  fragile  as  they  are,  they  probably  feed  upon  wtill 
smaller  and  feebler  creatures  (e.g.  entomostraca).  In  liigh 
latitudes  they  are  the  principal  food  of  the  whale,  and  of  many 
sea-birds.  Their  shells  are  i^rely  drifted  on  shore,  but  abound 
in  the  fine  sediment  brought  up  by  the  dredge  from  great 
depths.  A  few  species  occur  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  England 
and  the  Continent;  in  the  older  rocks  Wiey  ar^  \vsikxi<y?rQ., ^5a^^fe'9a 
some  comparatively  gigantic  forms  l^c(m^ilttT^tt  ^tA  tlxewi^  \i»:^^ 
been  n'ghtly  referred  to  tbis  order. 
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In  structure,  the  Pteropoda  are  most  nearly  related  to  the 
marine  univalves,  but  much  inferior  to  them.  Their  nervous 
ganglia  are  concentrated  into  a  mass  helow  the  oesophagus ;  they 
have  auditory  vesicles,  containing  otolites ;  and  are  sensible  of 
light  and  heat,  and  probably  of  odours,  although  at  most  they 
possess  very  imperfect  eyes  and  tentacles.  The  true  foot  is 
small  or  obsolete ;  in  deodora  it  is  combined  with  the  fins,  but 
in  Clio  it  is  sufficiently  distinct,  and  consists  of  two  elements ; 
in  Spirtalia  the  posterior  portion  of  the  foot  supports  an  oper- 
culum. The  fins  are  developed  from  the  sides  of  the  mouth  or 
neck,  and  are  the  equivalents  of  the  side-lappets  {epipodia)  of 
the  sea-snails.  The  mouth  of  Fneumodermon  is  furnished  with 
two  tentacles  supporting  miniature  suckers ;  these  organs  have 
been  compared  with  the  dorsal  arms  of  the  cuttle-fishes,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  their  nature  is  the  same.*  A  more  certain 
point  of  resemblanc,e  is  the  ventral  flexure  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  which  terminates  on  the  under  surface,  near  the  right 
side  of  the  neck.  The  pteropodshave  a  muscular  gizzard,  armed 
with  gastric  teeth ;  a  liver ;  a  pyloric  coecum  ;  and  a  contractile 
renal  organ  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  mantle.  The  heart 
consists  of  an  auricle  and  a  ventricle,  and  is  essentially  opisthO' 
branchiate^  although  sometimes  affected  by  the  general  flexure 
of  the  body.  The  venous  system  is  extremely  incomplete.  The 
respiratory  organ,  which  is  little  more  than  a  ciliated  surfacey  is 
either  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  body  and  unprotected  by 
a  mantle,  or  included  in  a  branchial  chamber  with  an  opening 
in  front.  The  shell,  when  present,  is  symmetrical,  glassy,  and 
translucent,  consisting  of  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  plate  united, 
with  an  anterior  opening  for  the  head,  lateral  slits  for  long  fili- 
form processes  of  the  mantle,  and  terminated  behind  in  one  or 
three  points ;  in  other  cases  it  is  conical,  or  spirally  coiled  or 
closed  by  a  spiral  operculum.  The  sexes  are  united,  and  the 
orifices  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck.  According  to 
Vogt,  the  embryo  Pteropod  has  deciduous  vela^  like  the  sea- 
snails,  before  the  proper  locomotive  organs  are  developed. 
(Huxley.) 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  while  the  Pteropoda  present 
some  analogical  resemblances  to  the  Cephalopoda,  and  perma- 
nently represent  the  larval  stage  of  the  sea-snails,  they  are 
developed  on  a  type  sufficiently  peculiar  to  entitle  them  to  rank 

•  The  fignres  of  Eydonx  and  Sonleyet  represent  \hOTCi%a\>fcVR%««:?^^"'*f^^  t««?«^^ 
itvm  the  (^haiic  ganglia :  whereas  the  arms  of  t!he  c\jMil^fkA\,«sA.  »i^.  <i^«*  \»*«^  5^ 
modiOcaUoaa  oi  the  foot  in  the  moUusca^  deme  thi^  Xi«w«k  toaa  ^3q*  ipeAni.  go*^ 
(Bwdey,) 
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as  a  distinct  group ;  not  indeed  of  equal  yalue  iritli  the  Ocutero* 
poda,  but  with  one  of  its  orders. 

This  group,  the  lowest  of  the  univalve  or  enoephalous  orders, 
makes  no  approach  towards  the  bivalves  or  acephala,  Forskahl 
and  Lamarck  indeed  compared  Hyalcea  with  TerehnUula ;  but 
they  made  the  ventral  plate  of  one  answer  to  the  dorsal  valye  of 
the  other,  and  the  anterior  cephalic  orifice  of  the  pteropodons 
shell  correspond  with  the  ^aterioTy  byssal  foramen  of  the 
bivalve  I 

Section  A. — ^Thecosomata,  B1.* 

Animal  furnished  with  an  external  shell;  head  Indistinct; 
foot  and  tentacles  rudimentary,  combined  with  the  fins ;  mouth 
situated  in  a  cavity  formed  by  the  union  of  the  locomotiYe 
organs;  respiratory  organ  contained  within  a  mantle  cavity. 

Family  I. — ^Hyaleid^. 

Shell  straight  or  curved,  globular  or  needle-shaped,  sym- 
metrical. 

Animal  with  two  large  fins,  attached  by  a  columellar  muscle 
passing  from  the  apex  of  the  shell  to  the  base  of  the  fins;  body 
enclosed  in  a  mantle ;  gill  represented  by  a  transversely  plaited 
and  ciliated  surface,  within  the  mantle  cavity,  on  the  ventral' 
side ;  lingual  teeth  (of  Hyalea)  1.1.1,  each  with  a  strong  recurved 
hook. 

Hyalea,  Lamarck 

Etymology y  hyaUos,  glassy. 
Synonym,  Cavolina,  Gioeni,  not  Brug. 
Type,  H.  tridentata,  Fig.  143.     PL  XIY.,  Fig.  32. 
Shell  globular,  translucent ;  dorsal  plate  lather  flat,  produced 
into  a  hood;    aperture  contracted,  with  a  slit  on   each  side; 

posterior  extremity  tridentate.  In 
H.  trispinosa  {JDiacria,  Gray)  the 
lateral  sHts  open  into  the  cervical 
aperture. 

Animal  with  long  appendages  to  the 
mantle,  passing  through  the  lateral 
slits  of  the  shell ;  tentacles  indistinct ; 
fins  united  by  a  semicircular  ventral 
lobe,  the  equivalent  of  the  posterior 
Fig.  143.   H.  tridentata.       element  of  the  foot. 
Distribution,  19   species.     Atlantic,    Mediterranean,    TnHmn 
Ocean, 
J^^ossil,  5  Bpeciea,     Miocene — .    Sic\\y,1\nm,T)a3.. 

*  ^eA^,  a  caee,  soma,  a  body  ;  Bcveral  oi  Vhe  ftCttcra.\iw^^o  ^<2a». 
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CleoDOIULi  Peron  and  Lesaetir. 

SynonpmSy  Clio,  L.  (part)  not  MtiUet.    BalaiitiTiin,  Leach  MS. 

Tyjpe,  0.  pytamidata,  PL  XTV.,  Fig.  ZS. 

Shell  pyramidal,  three-sided,  striated  transversely ;  yentral 
side  flat,  dorsal  keeled ;  aperture  simple,  triangular,  with  the 
angles  produced ;  apex  acute* 

Animal  with  rudimentary  eyes ;  tentacles  obsolete ;  mantle- 
margin  with  a  siphonal  (?)  process ;  fins  ample,  united  ventrally 
by  a  rounded  lobe ;  lingual  teeth  1.1.1.  The  transyerse  bars  of 
the  gills,  the  heart,  and  other  organs  are  visible  through  the 
pellucid  shell.  In  C,  curvata  and  pellucida  {Pleuropua,  Esch.) 
the  mantle  is  furnished  with  two  long  filaments  on  each  side. 

Diatributioiiy  12  species.  Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  Indian 
Ocean,  Pacific,  Cape  Horn. 

Fossil,  4  species.  Miocene — .  Britain.  (C.  infundihulum. 
Crag.) 

Sub-gentis,  CVesm,  Eang.  (Styliola,  Lesueur.)  C.  aciculata, 
PI.  XIV.,  Pig.  34.  Slender,  conical,  pointed,  straight,  or  curved. 
Pins  rather  narrow,  truncate,  with  small  tentacles  projecting 
from  their  dorsal  edges,  and  rudiments  of  the  Tneaopodium  on 
their  surface ;  mantle-margin  with  a  spiral  process  on  the  left 
side.  M.  Bang  states  that  he  has  seen  these  pteropods  clustering 
round  floating  seaweed. 

Distribution,  6  species  (like  Oleodora), 

m 

CuvTERiA,  Bang.* 

Dedicated  to  Baron  Cuvier. 

Type,  C.  columnella,  Bang,  PL  XIV.,  Pig.  35. 

Shell  cylindrical,  transparent ;  aperture  simple,  transversely 
ovate ;  apex  acute  in  the  young,  afterwards  partitioned  off,  and 
usually  deciduous. 

Animal  with  simple  narrow  fins,  united  ventrally  by  two  small 
lobes ;  lingual  teeth  1.1.1. 

DistrihutioUy  4  species.     Atlantic,  India,  Australia. 

Fossil,  1  species.    (C.  astesana.  Bang.)    Pliocene,  Turin. 

Suh-genua.  Vaginella,  Daud.  V.  depressa,  PL  XIV.,  Pig.  36. 
Shell  oblong,  with  a  pointed  apex ;  aperture  contracted,  traiU9- 
verso.    Fossil,  4  species.     Miocene.    Bordeaux,  Turin. 

Theca,  Morris.    1845. 
Type,  T.  lanceolata. 

•  Under  the  name  of  "  tripttre,"  HM.  Quoy  waflL  ^s^sdmA.  ft«wsr&«^  ^^  \tweas^ 
of  a  pteropjd,  aince  awertained  to  have  Ta^ea.  a  Cteeieria 
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Synonyms f  Creseis,  Forbes.*    PugiTinciilus,  Barr. 

Shell  straight,  conical,  tapering  to  a  point,  back  flattened, 
aperture  trigonal.    Length,  1-8  inches. 

Fossil,  40  species.  Palaeozoic.  North  America,  Britain,  New 
South  Wales.     P  Permian. 

Pterotheca,  Salter. 

TypCy  P.  transversa,  Portlock.  3  species,  Lower  SLluriaii ; 
Lreland,  Wales,  Canada. 

Shell  bi-lobed,  transversely  oval,  with  a  dorsal  keel  projecting 
slightly  at  each  end ;  ventral  plate  small  triangular. 

P  CoNULABiA,  Miller. 

Etymology,  conuliis,  a  little  cone. 

Type,  C.  quadrisulcata,  Pig.  144. 

Shell  four-sided,  straight,  and  tapering,  the  angles 
grooved,  sides  striated  transversely,  apex  partitioned 
off. 

Fossil,  40  species.  Silurian — Carb.  North  America, 
Europe,  Australia. 

Suh-genus.       Coleoprion     (gracilis),     Sandberger; 
Devonian.     Germany.     Shell  round,  tapering,  sides 
obliquely  striated,  strisB  alternating  along  the  dorsal 
line. 
Fig'  U4.t  EuRYBiA,  Pang.     18274 

Etymology,  Euryhia,  a  sea-nymph. 

Synonym,  Theceurybia,  Bronn. 

Example,  E.  Gaudichaudi,  PL  XIV.,  Pig.  37  (after  Huxley). 

Animal  globular ;  fins  narrow,  truncated,  and  notched  at  the 
ends,  united  ventrally  by  a  small  lobe  (metapodium) ;  mouth 
with .  two  elongated  tentacles,  behind  which  are  minute  eye- 
peduncles  and  a  two-lobed  rudimentary  foot  {mesopodium) ;  body 
enclosed  in  a  cartilaginous  integument,  with  a  cleft  in  front, 
into  which  the  locomotive  organs  can  be  retracted.  Lingual 
teeth,  1.0.1. 

The  animal  has  no  proper  giU,  but  Mr.  Huxley  has  observed 
two  ciliated  circles  surrounding  the  body,  as  in  the  larva  of 
Pneumodermon, 

IHstribution,  4  species.     Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

Sub-genus,  Psyche,  £a,ng.  (Halopsyche,  Bronn.)  P.  globulosa, 

*  Creseis  SedgvoickU  Forbes,  is  an  orthoceras  with  very  thin  septa,  belonging  to  the 
same  group  with  (ComUaria)  tereSj  Sby.  Tentacuiites,  SchL  is  annellidoos.   (Salter.) 
t  Carboniferous  limestone,  Brit.  Belgiom. 

/  JTiia  name  bad  been  preTioiisly  employed  for  four  different  genera  of  plants  nnd 
amznsJs. 
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PI.  XIV.,  Fig.,  38.    Animal  globular,  with  two  simple  oval  fins. 
Dutrlhutiouy  1  species.     Off  Newfoundland 

Cymbulia,  Peron  and  Losueur. 

Etymology y  diminutive  of  cymha,  a  boat. 

Type,  0.  proboscidea,  PI.  XIY.,  Pig.  39  (after  Adams). 

Shell  cartilaginous,  slipper-shaped,  pointed  in  front,  trun- 
cated posteriorly ;  aperture  elongated,  ventral. 

Animal  with  large  rounded  fins  connected  ventrally  by  an 
elongated  lobe ;  mouth  furnished  with  minute  tentacles;  lingual 
teeth  1.1.1 ;  stomach  muscular,  armed  with  two  sharp  plates. 

Distribution,  3  species.  Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  Indian 
Ocean. 

TrEDEMANNiA,  Chiaje. 

Type,  T.  Neapolitana,  PI.  XIY.,  Fig.  40. 

Named  after  Fr.  Tiedemann. 

Animal  naked,  transparent,  fins  united,  forming  a  large 
rounded  disk ;  mouth  central ;  tentacles  elongated,  connate ; 
eye-tubercles  minute.     Larva  shell-bearing. 

Distribution,  3  species.     Mediterranean,  Australia. 

Family  II. — LiMACDODiE. 

Shell  minute,  spiral,  sometimes  operculate. 

Animal  with  fins  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  mouth,  and 
united  ventrally  by  an  operculigerous  lobe ;  mantle-cavity 
opening  dorsally ;  excretory  orifices  on  the  right  side. 

The  shells  of  the  true  limacinidoe  are  sinistral,  by  which  they 
may  be  known  from  the  fry  of  Atlanta,  Carinaria,  and  most 
other  Gasteropods.  - 

LiMACiNA,  Cuvier 

Etymology  J  limacina,  snail-like. 

Synonym,  Spiratella,  Bl. 

Example,  L.  antarctica  (drawn  by  Dr.  Joseph  Hooker), 
II.  XIY.,  Fig.  41. 

Shell  sub-globose,  sinistrally  spiral,  umbilicated;  whorls 
transversely  striated ;  umbilicus  margined ;  no  operculum. 

Animal  with  expanded  fins,  notched  on  their  ventral  margins ; 
operculum  lobe  divided ;  lingual  teeth  1.1.1. 

Distribution,  2  species.  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Seas;  gre- 
garious. 

Spieiaus,  Eydoux  and  Souleyet. 
Eaxvmple,  S.  bulimoides,  PL  XIY.,  Fig.  4^. 
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Synonyms,  Heterofiisus,  Fteming.  Heliconoides,  D'Orbigny. 
Peracle,  Forbes.     Scaea,  Ph. 

Shdl  minute,  hyaline,  sinistrally  spiral,  globose  or  turreted, 
gmooth  or  reticulated;  operculum  thin,  glassy,  semilunar, 
slightly  spiral,  with  a  central  muscular  scar. 

Aninwf  with  narrow,  simple  fins,  united  by  a  simple,  trans- 
verse operculigerous  lobe ;  mouth  central,  with  prominent  lips. 

Distrihution,  12  species.  Greenland  and  Norway  to  Cape 
Horn,  Indian  Ocean,  Pacific, 


P  Cheletropis,  Forbes. 

Etymology,  chele,  a  claw,  and  tropia,  a  keel. 

Synonym,  Sinusigera,  D'Orbigny. 

Type,  C.  Huxleyi,  PI.  XIY.,  Fig.  43. 

Shell  dextrally  spiral,  imperforate,  double-keeled;  nucleus 
sinisti'al ;  aperture  channelled  in  front ;  j)eristome  Ibickened, 
reflected,  with  two  claw-like  lobes. 

AniTnal  gregarious  in  the  open  sea. 

The  species  comprised  in  this  and  the  following  genus  are 
young  gasteropods.     (See  pp.  212,  225.) 

Distribution,  2  species.  South  America  and  South-east 
Australia. 


Another  minute  spiral  shell  may  be  noticed  here : — 

Macgillivbayia,  Forbes. 

Named  after  its  discoverer,  the  naturalist  to  H.M.S.  Battle- 
snake, 

Type,  M.  pelagica,  PI.  XIV.,  Fig.  44. 

Shell  minute,  dextrally  spiral,  globular,  imperforate,  thin, 
homy,  translucent ;  spire  obtuse ;  aperture  oblong,  entire  ; 
peristome  thin,  incomplete ;  operculum  thin,  homy,  concentric, 
nucleus  sub-extemal. 

Animal  with  4  long  tentacles,  mantle  with  a  siphonal  process  ; 
foot  expanded,  truncated  in  fi'ont,  furnished  with  a  float  after  the 
manner  of  lanthina ;  lingual  dentition  closely  resembling 
Jeffreysia. 

Distribution,  3  species.     Taken  in  the  towing-net  off  Capo 
Byron,  East  coast  of  Australia,  15  imVea  iioTo.  ^ot^,  ^c»^\kx:^^^ 
and  apparently  gregarious.     (J .  "M.ac^[\\ivTa"^  ."^   "^^i^xAQTo  ^^^tWx 
Atlantic.     (Adams.) 
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Section  B. — Gymnosomata,  B1. 

Ammdl  ji&hedLy  without  mantle  or  shell;  head  distinct;  fins 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  neck ;  gill  indistinct. 

Family  ni. — Cliidjb. 

Body  fusiform ;  head  with  tentacles  ofben  supporting  suckers; 
foot  small,  but  distinct,  consisting  of  a  central  and  posterior 
lobe ;  heart  opistho-branchiate ;  excretory  orifices  distant,  on  the 
right  side;  lingual  teeth  (in  Clio)  12.1.12,  central  wide,  denti- 
culated, uncini  strongly  hooked  and  recurved. 

Clio  (L.),»  MiiUor. 

Etymology,  Clio,  a  sea-nymph. 

Synonym,  CUone,  Pallas. 

Type,  0.  borealis,  PL  XIY.,  Fig.  45.     (0.  caudata,  L.,  part.) 

Head  with  2  eye  tubercles  and  2  simple  tentacula;  mouth 
with  lateral  lobes,  each  supporting  3  conical  retractile  processes, 
furnished  with  numerous  microscopic  suckers ;  fins  ovate ;  foot 
lobed.  In  swimming,  the  CUo  brings  the  ends  of  its  fins  almost 
in  contact,  first  above  and  then  below.     (Scoresby.) 

DistrihiUion,  4  species,  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Seas,  Norway, 
India. 

Sub-genus  ?  Cliodita  (fusiformis),  Quoy  and  Gaimard.  Head 
supported  on  a  narrow  neck ;  tentacles  indistinct,  4  species. 
Cape,  Amboyna. 

Pneumodekmon,  Cuvier. 

Etymology,  Pneumon,  lung  (or  gill),  derma,  skin. 

Type,  P.  violaceum,  PI.  XIV.,  Fig.  47. 

Body  fusiform ;  head  furnished  with  ocular  tentacles ;  lingual 
teeth  4.0.4 ;  mouth  covered  by  a  large  hood  supporting  two 
small,  simple,  and  two  large  acetabuliferous  tentacles,  suckers 
numerous,  pedicillate,  neck  rather  contracted;  fins  rounded; 
foot  oval,  with  a  pointed  posterior  lobe;  excretory  orifice 
situated  near  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  which  haa 
fimall  branchial  processes,  and  a  minute  rudimentaiy  sheU 

*  This  name  was  employed  by  limiaeus  for  all  the  Pteropoda  then  known;  hit 
definition  is  most  suited  to  the  **  northern  olio,*'  probably  the  only  species  with  which 
he  was  personally  acquainted.    The  first  species  enumerated  in  the  Syst.  Nat  is 
C.  cavdfita,  and  reference  is  made  to  an  indeterminable  figure  iu  Bcq^kiq!^  ^wso^^a^ 
and  to  Marten's  account  of  the  Spitzbergen  moWuac  (,C.  boreolii^.  \tw  c*a**»  "^Swk  ^^^^^ 
the  rale  is  to  adopt  the  practice  of  the  next  ft^wcect^nf^  XMrtJOStSflX  'w'^Mi  ^««sbsa  vs>sk 
ffmitt  of  tbe  group  more  exacUj, 
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In  the  fry  of  Pneumodermon  the  end  of  the  body  is  encircled 
with  ciliated  bands.     (Miiller.) 

DistrihtUionf  4  species.    Atlantic,  India,  Pacific  Ocean. 

8ub-genu8  ?  Spongiohranchoea,  D*Orbigny.  S.  Australis,  PL 
XIY.,  Fig.  46.  Gill  (?)  forming  a  spongy  ring  at  the  end 
of  the  body ;  tentacles  each  with  6  rather  large  suckers.  Distri^ 
huti&iiy  2  species.  South  Atlantic  (Fry  of  Pneumoderrrum  ?). 
Trichocyclua,  Eschscholtz,  T.  Dumerilii,  PI.  XTV.,  Fig.  43. 
Animal  without  acetabuliferous  tentacles?  mouth  probosidi- 
fprm ;  front  of  the  head  surrounded  with  a  circle  of  cilia,  and 
two  others  round  the  body. 

?  Pelagia,  Quoy  and  Gaimard. 

Etymology,  Pdagus,  the  deep  sea  (not  =  Pelagia^  Peron  and 
Les.). 

Type,  P.  alba,  PI.  XTV.,  Fig.  49.  Amboyna. 

Animal  fusiform,  truncated  in  front,  rough;  neck  slightly 
contracted ;  fins  small,  fan-shaped. 

Oymodocea,  D'Orbigny. 

Etymology,  Kumodohe,  a  Nereid. 

Type,  C.  diaphana,  PI.  XIY.,  Fig.  50. 

Animal  fusiform,  truncated  in  front,  pointed  behind ;  neck 
slightly  contracted ;  fins  2  on  each  side,  first  pair  large  and 
rounded,  lower  pair  ligulate  ;  foot  elongated ;  mouth  probosci- 
diform. 

Diatrihution,  1  species.     Atlantic. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CLASS  IV.--BBACHIOPODA,  Clavier,  1805. 

(=  Order  Pallio-hranchiata,  Blainville,  Prodr.  1814.) 

The  Brachiopoda  are  bivalve  shell-fish  which  differ  from  the 
ordinary  mussels,  cockles,  &c.,  in  being  always  equal-sided,  and 
never  quite  equivalve.  Their  forms  are  symmetrical,  and  so 
commonly  resemble  antique  lamps,  that  they  were  called 
lampadea,  or  **  lamp-shells,"  by  the  old  naturalists  (Meuschen, 
1787,  Humphreys,  1797) ;  the  hole  which  in  a  lamp  admits  the 
wick  serves  in  the  lamp-shell  for  the  passage  of  the  pedicle  by 
which  it  is  attached  to  submarine  objects.* 

•  The  principal  modUicationa  of  external  form pt«BftTi\ftQi>>lV3t«A«>*v«25»«%\BL^«s^>a^ 
P'Oto  15;  the  internal  atructare  of  each  geniia  i»  Viivka\iii\ftdivu\JM4^wAcxsS»,^\sa^k.««^ 
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The  Talves  of  the  Brachvypoda  ore  respectively  dorsal  snd 
Tentrai ;  the  ventral  valve  ia  uBually  largest,  and  has  a  pro- 
minent heak,  by  vhich  it  is  attached,  or  through  which  the 
Oi^ian  of  adhesion  passea.  It  is  BomefinuiB  perforated,  as  in  the 
lerebratulidee.  The  dorsal,  or  smaller  valve,  is  always  free 
and  imperforate.  The  valves  are  artioiilated  by  two  carved 
teeth,  developed  from  the  margin  of  the  ventral  valve,  and 
received  by  sockets  in  the  other ;  this  hinge  is  so  complete  that 
the  valves  cannot  be  separated  without  injury.*  A  few  genera 
have  no  hinge ;  in  Crania  and  Discina  the  lower  valve  is  flitt, 
the  upper  like  a  limpet ;  tbe  valves  of  Lingula  are  neatly 
equal,  and  have  been  compared  1«  a  dnck's  bill.     (Fetiver.) 


This  and  several  other  points  of  difference  seem  to  show  the 
propriety  of  adopting  the  proposal  made  by  Deehayes  in  1836 
of  dividing  the  Brachiopods  into  two  great  groups,  the  one 
having  articulated,  the  other  non-articulated  valves.  In  the 
first,  moreover,  the  valves  are  opened  by  muscles  acting  on  tlie 
cardinal  process  of  the  dorsal  valve,  while  in  the  latter  the  valves 
are  opened  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  tliO  perivisceral  cavity. 
This  difference  is  accompanied  by  a  striking  variation  in  the 
th<  mat  with  ihote  In  Mr.  DaTldioo'i  InirodiKiion,  ind  iq  ibe  British  Moieum 
CstalDgne,  Thef  are  CromiiriginBlBliidlesby  llieaDtlw.anlcHTAAnaAVuMfc. 
■  TbtlaiKttlnctBt  TirrtrabdaaitaV.'aa  osBu^niii«lli»Ji\»«  '■»'a.do,«B«* 

t  H'aia,tnt<ayi,atra!it.<iBaj.  \-    Iran  »  an.iriim'^fl  *a»»l  ■«*»™^^^" 
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arrangement  of  the  muscles.    The  artioolated  group  possoflB  an 
anal  aperture ;  the  unajrticulated  none.  (Hancock.)* 

The  valves  are  both  opened  and  closed  by  muscles ;  those 
which  open  the  shell  (cardinales)  originate  on  each  side  the 
centre  of  the  ventral  valve,  and  converge  towards  the  hinge- 
margin  of  the  free  valve,  behind  the  dental  sockets,  where 
there  is  usually  a  prominent  cardinal  process.  The  teeth  form 
the  fulcrum  on  which  the  dorsal  valve  turns.  The  addudor 
muscles  are  four  in  number,  and  quite  distinct  in  Crania  and 
Discina;  in  Lingtda  the  posterior  pair  are  combined,  and  in 
Terebratula  the  four  muscles  are  separate  at  their  dorsal 
terminations,  but  united  at  their  insertion  in  the  centre  of  the 
larger  valve.  The  pedicle  is  fixed  by  a  pair  of  muscles  (each 
doubly-attached)  to  the  dorsal  hinge-plate,  and  by  another 
pair  to  the  ventral  valve,  outside  the  cardinal  muscles. f 

In  the  Terebratulidae   and  the  other  Brachiopods  having 
articulated  valves  the  muscular  system  consists  of  3  pairs  of 
muscles  which  act  directly  on  the  valves,  and  of  3  pairs  which 
connect  the  shell,  and  adjust  it  with  respect  to  the  poduncle. 
In   the    unarticulated   Brachiopods,   such    as    Lingula,    the 
muscles  are  more  complicated  than  in  the  former  group  ;   three 
pairs  of  protractor  muscles  keep  the  valves  together,  and  thus 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  hinge  and  condyles,  which 
help  to  form  this  function  in  the  articulated  group ;  they  are  so 
arranged  as  to  co-operate  in  preventing  any  displacement  of 
the  valves  in  any  direction.     Hence  the  term  sliding-muscles 
which  they  have  received  is  inappropriate,  since  they  prevent 
any  sliding  action.     In  the  LameUibranchs  the  sliding  of  the 
valves  is  admirably  guarded  against  by  means  of  hinges  with 
teeth  and  sockets ;  in  Brachiopods  the  same  end  is  apparently 
obtained  by  means  of  muscles*    It  has,  therefore,  been  pro- 
posed to  substitute  the  term  adjuator  for  protractor ^  and  retractor 
for  sliding  as  applied  to  these  muscles.    The  following  table 
shows  the  names  in  general  use,  and  those  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hancock ; — 

Karnes  in  use.  Names  proposed.  Homologous  muscles  in 

Unarticulated  brachiopods.         articulated  brachiopods. 

Ant.  retractors  Ant  occlusors.  Ant.  occliwora. 

Ant.  adductors.  Post.      „  Post,  occlusors. 

Poet.       „  Divaricators.  Accessory  divaricatorg. 

*  Philosophicfll  Transactions.    1858. 

/  The  muacular  eystem  of  Teretn'ohda  pTeaeTv\&  &  ccfQs\dL«nJA<N  «asQo\mt  of  rescxo- 
blance  to  that  of  Jdodiola  (Fig.  214) ;  the  anleTiot  axvAv»^^'^'t'e*^^''^^''**^'^**'o>*^\» 
compaiixl  to  tbo  dorsal  and  ventral  pedicU  m\uwrVe&. 
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Kamea  in  use.  Karnes  proposed.  Homologous  muscles  in 

Unarticulated  bracliiopoda.         articulated  bracliiopods 

Cent. protractors.  Cent,  adjustors. )  __  ..    ^ 

Extr.         „  Extr.         „        f  Vent,  adjustora. 

Post  retractors.  Post.         „  Dorsal       „ 

Capsular.  Peduncular.  Peduncular. 

■  Ant.  paiietals. 
Post  parietals. 

The  muscles  are  remarkably  glistening  and  tei  iinous,  except 
at  their  expanded  ends,  which  are  soft  and  fleshy.  They  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  non-striated.  In  the  posterior  adductors 
of  Waldheimia  transverse  striations  are  well  displayed.  Their 
impressions  are  often  deep,  and  always  characteristic  ;  but  diffi- 
cult of  interpretation  from  their  complexity,  their  change  of 
position,  and  the  occasional  suppression  of  some  and  combina- 
tion of  others.*  There  may  be  considerable  chains  in  arrange- 
ment of  muscles  without  any  important  change  in  the  internal 
structure.  Thus  in  Waldheimia  cranium  there  are  six  muscular 
impressions  in  the  dorsal  valve ;  in  W,  australis  there  are  only 
four,  the  other  two  muscles  being  attached  to  the  hinge-plate» 
not  to  the  valve.  The  valve  and  hinge-plate  are  never  found 
together,  and  it  is,  therefore,  probable  that  in  the  fossil  species, 
the  shells  of  which  are  found  without  hinge-plates,  the  muscles 
may  have  been  arranged  as  in  W.  cranium. 

On  separating  the  valves  of  a  recent  Terebratula,  the  diges- 
tive organs  and  muscles  are  seen  to  occupy  only  a  very  small 
space  near  the  beak  of  the  shell,  partitioned  off  from  the  general 
cavity  by  a  strong  membrane,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed 
the  animal's  mouth.  The  large  cavity  is  occupied  by  the 
fringed  arms,  which  have  been  already  alluded  to  (p.  5)  as 
the  characteristic  organs  of  the  class.  Their  nature  wiU  be 
better  understood  by  comparing  them  with  the  lips  and  labial 
tentacles  of  the  ordinary  bivalves  (pp.  18,  21,  and  Fig.  208,  ^,jp) ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  lateral  prolongations  of  the  lips  supported 
on  muscular  stalks,  and  are  so  long  as  to  require  being  folded 
or  coiled  up.  In  Rhynchonella  and  Lingula  the  arms  are  spiral 
and  separate ;  in  Terebratula  and  Diacina  they  are  only  spiral 
at  the  tips,  and  are  united  together  by  a  membrane,  so  as  to 
form  a  lobed  disk.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  living 
animals  have  the  power  of  protruding  their  arms  in  search  of 
food ;  but  this  supposition  is  unlikely,  since  in  many  genera 
they  are  supported  by  a  brittle  skeleton  of  shell,  while  the 

•  Professor  King  has  shown  that  the  compouxiA  uaVoift  dl  %iTi«»fcxi«xNasv>5jx«s%s^^'^'^ 
often  indicated  by  the  mode  in  which  the  vofecuVai  max>uxv^  ^g^QG^^^'t<ssa.^^  Vj^"^^- 
FJgs.  176,  181) 
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food  is  obtained  by  means  of  currents  created  by  cilia« 
LingtUa  may  have  the  power  of  slightly  extending  the  arms. 
The  internal  skeleton  consists  of  two  spiral  processes  in  the 
Spiri/firidce  (Fig.  168),  whilst  in  TerebraitUa  and  Theddium  it 
takes  the  form  of  a  loop^  which  supports  the  brachial  mem- 
brane, but  does  not  strictly  follow  the  course  of  the  arms.  The 
mode  in  which  the  arms  are  folded  is  highly  characteristic  of 
the  genera  of  Brachiopoda ;  the  extent  to  which  they  are  sup- 
ported by  a  calcareous  skeleton  is  of  less  importance,  and 
liable  to  be  modified  by  age.  That  margin  of  the  oral  arms 
which  answers  to  the  lower  lip  of  an  ordinary  bivalve,  is 
fringed  with  long  filaments  {cirrt),  as  may  be  seen  even  in  dry 
specimens  of  recent  Terebratulce,  In  some  fossil  examples  the 
cirri  themselves  were  supported  by  slender  processes  of  shell ;  * 
they  cannot,  therefore,  be  vibratile  organs,  but  are  probably 
themselves  covered  with  microscopic  cilia,  like  the  oral  ten- 
tacles of  the  ascidian  polypes  [cilio-hrachiata  of  Farre).  The 
anterior  lip  and  inner  margin  of  the  oral  arms  is  plaon,  and 
forms  a  narrow  gutter  along  which  the  particles  collected  by 
the  ciliary  currents  may  be  conveyed  to  the  mouth.  The  object 
of  the  folding  of  the  arms  is  obviously  to  give  increased  surface 
for  the  disposition  of  the  am. 

The  mouth  conducts  by  a  narrow  oesophagus  to  a  simple 
stomach,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  large  and  granulated 
liver;  the  intestine  of  Lingula  is  reflected  dorsally,  slightly 
convoluted,  and  terminates  between  the  mantle  lobes  on  the 
right  side  (Fig.  202).  In  Orbicula  it  is  reflected  ventrally,  and 
passes  straight  to  the  right,  ending  as  in  Lingula.  In  Terebra- 
tula,  Bhynchonellay  and  probably  all  the  articulated  Brachiopoda, 
the  intestine  is  simple  and  reflected  ventrally,  passing  through 
a  notch  or  foramen  in  the  hinge-plate,  and  ending  behind  the 
ventral  insertion  of  the  adductor  muscle  (Fig.  145,  v.)t 

The  circulatory  system  is  far  less  complex  than  was  formerly 
supposed,  and  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  same  system  in 
the  Tunicata.  The  heart  is  placed  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
stomach,  and  consists  of  a  simple,  unilocular,  pyriform  vesicle 
without  any  auricle.     From  it  the  blood  is  propelled  through 

•  Spirifera  rostrata  and  Terebratula  pectunculoides,  in  the  British  Museum. 

t  The  position  at  which  the  intestine  terminates  in  the  Terebratu/ie  and  Rhyn- 
chonella,  seems  to  necessitate  the  escape  of  tlie  feeces  by  the  umbonal  opening ;  in 
these  extinct  f;enera  wliich  have  the  foramen  closed  at  an  early  age,  there  is  still  an 
opening  between  the  valves  (e.  g.  in  Uncites)  which  has  been  mistaken  for  a  byssal 
notch.  Mr.  Hancock  has  carefuMy  dissected  several  species  of  these  genera  without 
detecting  any  anal  aperture.  Filling  the  intestines  with  injections  waa  tried,  but  no 
outlet  coiUd  be  discovered. 
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four  channels  to  the  organs  of  reproduction  and  to  the  mantle  ; 
and  its  flow  is  probably  assisted  by  a  number  of  subsidiary 
pulsatile  vesicles  situated  on  the  main  arterial  trunks.  It  then 
courses  through  the  plexus  of  laciines  in  the  pallial  sinuses  and 
lobes  ;  turns  back  through  the  lacunes  of  the  parietes  into  the 
system  of  visceral  lacunes.  It  probably  enters  the  liver,  and 
i]dtimately  finds  its  way  back  into  the  heart  through  the 
branchio-systemic  vein.  There  is,  however,  another  and  more 
important  blood  current,  which  traverses  the  whole  length  of 
the  brachial  canal,  and  penetrates  to  the  extremities  of  the 
cirri,  before  it  joins  the  current  returning  from  the  visceral 
lacunes  and  flows  with  it  into  the  branchio-systemic  vein. 
The  blood  which  has  passed  through  the  brachial  canal  is 
far  more  highly  oxygenated  than  the  blood  which  has  flowed 
through  the  pallial  membranes.  There  seems  to  be  strong 
evidence  that  the  so-called  arms  are  really  the  gills  or  respira- 
tory organs  of  the  mollusc.  They  also  serve  to  bring  food 
to  the  creature's  mouth  by  the  means  before  noticed.  The 
mantle  is  an  accessory  breathing-organ.  It  attains  its  highest 
development  as  such  in  Lingula^  but  even  in  this  genus  the 
brachial  apparatus  performs  tiie  chief  part  in  oxygenating  the 
blood. 

There  is  another  system  of  canals  which  take  their  rise  from 
the  visceral  cavity.  What  its  function  is  has  not  been  deter- 
mined ;  it  is  not  the  blood  system  as  was  formerly  imagined, 
and  has  no  connection  with  it.  The  perivisceral  cavity  and  the 
visceral  lacunes  which  diverge  from  it  may,  it  is  thought,  be 
homologous  to  the  water-vascular  system  in  Polyzoa,  the 
function  of  which  is  probably  to  evacuate  the  efiete  nitro- 
genised  products  which  have  been  eliminated  from  the  blood. 
Consequently  it  would  perform  the  offices  both  of  the  kidney 
and  the  renal  organs. 

The  generative  organs  occupy  the  great  pallial  sinuses,  and 
probably  both  sexes  are  combined  in  one  individual.  In  the 
articulated  Brachiopods  the  ovaries  and  testes  are  placed  in  the 
mantle;  but  in  Lingula  and  Diacina  they  occur  in  the  peri- 
visceral chamber.  The  ova  escape  into  the  oviducts  (regarded 
by  Cuvier  and  others  as  hearts),  which  open  externally,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  vascular  system.  In  Bhynchondla 
there  are  four  oviducts,  but  in  most,  if  not  all  the  other 
Brachiopods,  there  are  only  two.  In  Terebratulidse  they  are 
divided  into  two  portions,  called  the  auricle  and  ventricle  by 
Professor  Owen.  Mature  eggs  have  been  found  in  large  numbers 
in  the  perivisceral  chamber  and   in  tha   oH'iasXa*     ^S^"?iw«^» 
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DiBcince  often  liave  minnte  fry  attached  to  their  yalyes,  and  Mr. 
Suess,  of  Vienna,  has  noticed  a  Bpeoimen  of  the  fossil  Strtnga^ 
cephaluSf  which  contained  numerous  embryo  shells. 

As  yet  we  know  little  respecting  the  development  of  the 
Brachiopoda,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  their  first  stage 
they  are  free  and  able  to  swim  about  until  they  meet  with  a 
suitable  position.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  second  stage  they 
all  adhere  by  a  byssus,  which  in  most  instances  becomes  con- 
solidated, and  forms  a  permanent  organ  of  attachment.  Some 
of  the  extinct  genera  (e.g.  Spirt/era  and  StrophoTnena)  sLpjpeej^ 
to  have  become  free  when  adult,  or  to  have  fixed  themselves  by 
some  other  means.  Four  genera,  belonging  to  very  distinct 
families,  cement  themselves  to  foreign  objects  by  the  substance 
of  the  ventral  valve. 

The  nervous  system  exhibits  a  state  of  development  but  little 
superior  to  what  is  found  in  Ascidians.  No  special  organs 
of  sense  have  been  detected.  The  red  spots  in  the  mantle,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  rudimentary  eyes  and  ears,  are  probably 
the  glands  situated  at  the  base  of  the  setse. 

The  Lamp-shells  are  all  natives  of  the  sea.  They  are  found 
hanging  from  the  branches  of  corals,  the  under  sides  of  shelving 
rocks,  and  the  cavities  of  other  shells.  Specimens  obtained 
from  rocky  situations  are  frequently  distorted,  and  those  from 
stony  and  gravelly  beds,  where  there  is  motion  in  the  waters, 
have  the  beak  worn,  the  foramen  large,  and  the  ornamental 
sculpturing  of  the  valves  less  sharply  finished.  On  clay  beds,  as 
in  the  deep  clay  strata,  they  are  seldom  found ;  but  where  the 
bottom  consists  of  calcareous  mud  they  appear  to  be  very 
abundant,  mooring  themselves  to  every  hard  substance  on  the 
sea-bed,  and  clustering  one  upon  the  other. 

Some  of  the  Brachiopoda  appear  to  attain  their  full  growth  in 
a  single  season,  and  all  probably  live  many  years  after  becoming 
adult.  The  growth  of  the  valves  takes  place  chiefly  at  the 
margin;  adult  shells  are  more  globular  than  the  young,  and 
aged  specimens  still  more  so.  The  shell  is  also  thickened  by  the 
deposit  of  internal  layers,  which  sometimes  entirely  fill  the 
beak,  and  every  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the  interior  which  is 
not  occupied  by  the  animal,  suggesting  the  notion  that  the 
creature  must  have  died  from  the  plethoric  exercise  of  the  cal- 
cifying function,  converting  its  shell  into  a  mausoleum,  like 
many  of  the  ascidian  zoophytes. 

The  intimate  structure  of  the  shell  of  the  Brachiopoda  has 
been  investigated  by  Mr.  Morris,  Professor  King,  and  more 
recently  by  Br,  Carpenter ;    according  to  this  last  obsei-vor, 
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it  consiste  of  flattened  prisiiiB  of  coneiderable  length,  ananged 
parallel  to  eacli  other  with  great  regnlaiit;,  and  obliquely 
to  the  Horfooea  of  the  sbeU,  the  interior  of  whidt  ia  imbricated 
by  their  out-crop  (Fig.  146),  This  atruo- 
ture  ia  found  only  in  the  B/ij/nclumtllid(e ; 
but  in  most — perhaps  all  the  other  : 
Brachicpoda* — the  shell  is  traTeraed  by 
canals  from,  one  surface  fa>  the  other, 
nearly  -rerticaUy,  and  regularly,  the  dis- 
tance and  size  of  the  perforations  Tarying 
with  the  apedeB.  Tbeir  external  orifices 
are  trumpet-ehaped,  the  inner  often  very 
small ;  sometimes  thoy  biftircato  towards 

the  exterior,  and  in  Crama  they  become  aborescent.  The  canals 
are  occupied  by  ccecal  procesEeB  of  the  outar  mantle- layer, f 
and  are  covered  externally  by  a  thickening  of  the  epidermis. 
l£r.  Iluxley  has  suggested  that  these  c(Boa  are  analogous  to 
the  vascular  processes  by  which  in  many  ascidians  tike  tuntc 
adheres  to  the  teet;  the  extent  of  which  adhesion  varies  in 
closely  allied  genera.  The  large  tubular  spines  of  tlie  Produn- 
Uda:  must  have  been  also  liaed  by  prolongations  of  the  mantle ; 
but  theii  development  was  more  probably  related  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  shell  in  a  fis»d  position,  than  to  the  internal 
economy  of  the  animal.  (King.)  Dr.  Carpenter  slates  that 
the  shell  of  the  Brachiopoda  generally  contains  less  animal 
matter  than  other  biTalyes  ;  but  that  ZHtdna  and  Iiingula  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  a  homy  animal  substance,  which  is 
laminae,  and  penetrated  by  oblique  tubuli  of  extreme  minute- 
ness. He  bas  also  ediown  that  there  is  not  in  these  sheila  that 
distinction  between  the  outer  and  inner  layers,  either  in  struc- 
ture or  mode  of  growth,  which  prevails  among  the  oi'dinary 
bivalves ;  the  inner  layers  only  differ  in  the  minute  size  of  the 
perforatione,  and  the  whole  thickness  corresponds  with  the 
outer  layer  only  in  the  LatiulUbraiuMata.  The  loop,  or 
brachial  processes,  are  always  impnnctate.  l£r.  Hancock's 
researches  would  t«nd  to  show  that  these  conclusiona  are  gene- 
rally correct,  but  not  entirely  so.    "  When  the  shell  is  dissolved 

'  Hw  f»tfl  ahelli  o(  the  older  cdcIu  are  »  acnenllT  jiianiloinnvbiiia,  or  pulake  of 
tbe  meumorptaic  chuacler  ol  Ibe  rock  lUeU,  Ihu  it  ii  diMeiilt  to  (ibUln  ipecimeiu  Id 

t  Called  tUa  "  lininK  membnina  of  tbe  «li«ll."  by  Dr.  CirpentM.    (tlsvidson  Inlr. 
Uon.Bnch.)    M.  Queckelt  aluei  Uiil  tbe  perrontloin  »n  cloHd  eitenuU j  liy  diiki, 
liaiing  Ua«e,  mppoeed  to  indickie  lAe  eiiateDce  of  TlbntiJe  dUa  la 
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in  acid  the  free  border  [of  the  mantle"]  which  projects  beyond  the 
marginal  fold,  and  which  is  applied  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
shell,  can  be  examined  with  advantage.  The  pallial  coeca  are 
then  completely  exposed  appended  to  the  membrane  in  various 
stages  of  development,  and  the  spaces  between  them  are  found 
studded  all  over  with  rattier  large,  clear,  oval,  cell-like  spots,  which 
are  arranged  with  considerable  regularity  in  rows,  so  that  those 
in  the  •  approximate  rows  alternate.  These  spots  apparently 
correspond  to  the  bases  of  the  prismatic  columns  of  the  shell ; 
and  if  it  be  allowed  that  they  represent  spaces  in  which  cal- 
careous granules  had  been  accumulated,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  the  fibrous  or  columnar  structure  is  formed.  A  succession 
of  layers  of  such  accumulated  granules  deposited  one  after  the 
other  would  result  in  the  peculiar  shell  formation  of  the 
Brachiopoda."  The  extremities  of  the  prisms  are  not  visible 
on  the  external  surface,  but  in  the  young  individual  of  some 
species,  as  Terebratula  caput-aerpentia,  there  is  a  thin  hiyer  of 
calcareous  matter,  which  seems  to  show  that  in  some  Brachio- 
pods  the  shell  is  composed  of  two  layers  of  shell,  having  a 
diflPerent  structure,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Concki/era. 

Of  all  mollusca  the  Brachiopoda  enjoy  the  greatest  range  both 
of  climate,  and  depth,  and  time ;  they  are  found  in  tropical 
and  polar  seas,  in  pools  left  by  the  ebbing  tide,  and  at  the 
greatest  depths  hitherto  explored  by  the  dredge.  At  present 
only  84  recent  species  are  known;  but  many  more  will  probably 
be  found  io  the  deep  sea,  which,  these  shells  mostly  inhabit. 
The  number  of  living  species  is  already  greater  than  has  been 
discovered  in  any  secondari/  stratum,  but  the  vast  abundance  of 
fossil  specimens  has  made  them  seem  mors  important  than  the  living 
types,  which  are  still  rare  in  the  cabinets  of  collectors,  though 
far  from  being  so  in  the  sea.  Above  1,800  extinct  species  of 
Brachiopoda  have  been  described,  of  which  more  than  half  are 
found  in  England.  They  are  distributed  throughout  all  the 
sedimentary  rocks  of  marine  origin  from  the  Cambrian  strata 
upwards,  and  appear  to  have  attained  their  maximum  of  specific 
development  in  the  Silurian  age.*  Some  species  (like  Atrypa 
reticularis)  extend  through  a  whole  **  system"  of  rocks,  and 
abound  equally  in  both  hemispheres;  others  (like  Spi'rifera 
striata)  range  ftom  the  Cordillera  to  the  Ural  mountains.  One 
recent  Terebratula  (caput-serpentis)  made  its  appearance  in  the 
Miocene  Tertiary ;  whilst  others,  scarcely  distinguishable  from 

*  The  namber  of  Silurian  species  amoTmts  io  ^^'^  \  bwl  these  were  not  an  living  at 
ctMiims,  tbey  were  obtained  from  a  vjYiole  ftet\ea  ol  (!ievQiB\\%,T«^\it«»t>xxft%^^ 
9f  periixiM. 


il,  are  found  in  ttie  Upper  Oolite  and  throughout  the  Chalk 
Boiies  and  London  Clay.* 

Familt  I,— Teeebeatulidje 

8hdl  minutely  punctate ;  usually  round  or  oral,  smooth  or 
striated ;  Tentxal  yalve  with  a  prominent  b^ak  and  two  curred 
hinge-teeth  ;  dorsal  valve  with  a  dupressed  umbo  a  promi- 
nent cardinal  process  between  the  dental  sockets  and  a  alender 
shelly  loop. 

Animal  attached  by  a,  pedicle,  or  by  the  ventral  valves ;  oral 
arms  united  to  each  other  by  a  membrane,  variously  folded; 
sometimes  spiral  at  their  eztremitieB 


Tig.  UI:  TindratiiZi  cifria,  Boni 

TEBEBRATniA,  (Llhwyd.)  Bmg.    Lamp-shell, 

Etymologi/,  diminutive  of  ierebratua,  perforated. 

Synonyms,  Lampas,  Humph.  Gryphus,  Muhlfeldt.  Epithyris, 
Phil. 

Typu,  T.  maxillata,  PI.  ST.,  Fig.  1.  (=  Ter.  minor-sub- 
rubra,  Llhwyd.  Anomia  terebratula,  L.)     T.  vitrea,  Fig.  H7. 

Shell  smooth,  convex;  beak  truncated  and  perforated; 
foramen  circular ;  deltidinm  of  two  pieces  frequently  blended ; 
loop  very  short,  simple,  attached  by  its  crura  to  the  hinge-plate 
{Fig.  147,  A). 

Ani-mal  attached  by  a  pedicle ;  brachial  disk  tri-lobed,  centre 
lobe  elongated  and  spirally  convoluted  (Pig.  H7,  B).  The 
young  of  T.  diphya  (Pygope  of  Link)  has  bi-lobed  valves 
(PI.  XV.,  Fig.  2);  when  adult  Lhe  lobes  unite,  leaving  a  round 
hole  through  the  centre  of  the  shell. 

*  Ilia  aiiMiiiT  hu  to  acknowledga  liii  olrligallon  to  Mr.  Djivldsoa  f<n  ^Vi^  -va  ^ 
■        ■  -         iiinenB.  UBeicbLeil  dunng  ft«  vceyu&VVjr^  lA  \\*  SJ**^ 

il    BrKhiopoda,''   prtnlMl  tm    Il»  **»™^^^^''^^ 
*  Ibt  ilDdcBl  ia  refund  tw  n  .-"— 
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Distribution,  3  apeoiM.    UedlterraneAn  90—250  &,tliDina  on 
nullipore  mud.     (Forbes.)     Tigo  Bay ;  Folklsnd  IslaiidB. 

Fouil,  126  species.    Devonian, — ■    World-wide. 
Sub-genera:   Terebratuh'Tta  (caput-serpeatiB),  D'Orbigny.   fPI. 
XV..   Fig.  3.)     Fig.    148.      Shell    finely   Btriated,    fturioulato. 


Fig.  Its.  Dcnal  ihIts.  Anlnud,  f. 

deltidium  UBually  rudimental ;  foramen  incomplete ;  loop 
short,  rendered  annular  in  the  adult  by  the  tmion  of  the  oral 
processes.  IWriniitHon,  6  species.  United  States,  Norway, 
Cape,  Japan.  10— 120  fathoms.  foMiI,  22  species.  Ozfordian — . 
United  States,    Europe. 

Waldheimia  (australia),  Eing.     PI.  XV.,  Fig.  4  (p.  6,  Fiffi. 
5,  6),  Figs.  145,  149,  150. 


diDil  moKles;  i,  accetiory  mmoleij  p, pedicle  miHclw ;  r,  ptBitton  of  the  Tent;  i. 

Shell  smooth  or  plaited,  dorsal  valve  frequently  impressed; 
foramea  complete ;  loop  elongsiteA  and  teaected ;  septam  (a)  di 
smaller  valve  elongated.  Diitribution.,  ^  B^ecvea,  "SBr^^iJ 
Java,  Australia,    Califorma,  Cap«  ■Q.otii,    "Vio-^  -^i^Mis — ■« 
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Fig.  151.    TerebrateOa. 


fathoms.  Fossily  90  species,  Carb — .  South  America,  Europe. 
Etidesia  (cardium),  King,  includes  1  recent  and  6  fossil  species 
which  are  sharply  plaited.  T.  impressa  (PI.  XV.,  Fig.  6)  is 
the  type  of  a  group  which  has  the  external  shape  of  Terebratella. 
Meganten'a,  Suess,  1856.  Terebratula  Archiaci,  Vern.  Devo^ 
nian,  Asturias.     Shell  with  a  long,  reflected,  internal  loop, 

Terebratblla,  D'Orbigny. 

Type,  T.  dorsata,  Gmel.  (=  Magel- 
lanica,  Chemn.)  PI.  XV.,  Fig.  7.  Fig.  151. 

Shell  smooth  or  radiately  plaited ;  dorsal 
valve  longitudinally  impressed;  hinge- 
line  straight,  or  not  much  curved;  beak 
with  a  flattened  area  on  each  side  of  the 
deltidium;  foramen  large;  deltidium  in- 
complete ;  loop  attached  to  the  septum  (s). 

Animal  like  Terebratula  ;  the  spiral  lobe 
of  the  brachial  disk  becomes  very 
diminutive  in  some  species,  and  is 
obsolete  in  iforrwia  and.  21  Cumingii, 
Distribution  y  excluding  sub-genera, 
25  species.  Cape  Horn,  Valparaiso 
(90  fathoms),  New  Zealand,  Japan, 
Ochotsk,  Spitzbergen,  Labrador. 
Fossil  J  16  species.  Lias — .  United 
States,  Europe.  In  T.  crenulata  and  Evansii  (Fig.  152)  the 
dorsal  septum  sometimes  projects  so  far  as  to  touch  the  oppo- 
site valve,  but  in  other  examples  it  remains  undeveloped. 
(Davidson.) 

Sub-genera,  Trigonosemus  (elegans),  Konig.  SynonymSy  Del- 
thyridsea  (pectiniformis),  M'Coy.  Fissirostra,  D'Orbigny. 
Example,  T.  Palissii,  PI.  XV.,  Fig.  8.  Shell  flnely  plaited, 
beak  prominent,  curved,  with  a  narrow  apical  foramen ;  cardinal 
area  large,  triangular;  deltidium  solid,  flat;  cardinal  process 
very  prominent.     Distribution,  5  species.     Chalk,  Europe. 

Lyra  (Meadi),  Cumberland,  Min.  Con.  1816.  PI.  XV.,  Fig.  6. 
Synonyms  J  Terebrirostra,  D'Orbigny.     Ehynchora,  Dalman.* 

*  The  name  Rhynchora  was  given  by  Dalman  to  the  Ter.  costata.  Wahl.  i—  T. 
pectinata,  L.)  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  identical  with  Sowerby's  T.  Lyra;  and 
as  no  specimen  could  be  found  witli  a  long  beak,  an  artiflcial  one  was  manufactured 
for  it,  of  which  there  is  a  cast  in  the  British  Museum.  The  second  species  of  "  Bhyn- 
«luira,*'  Ter.  spahdata^  Wahl.,  has  no  beak  whatever :  in  shape  it  is  like  an  Arqiov^ . 
but  measures  an  inch  each  way.  The  ventral  vtdve  \a  &  «iim0^\k«QX'^»^^^!i>2^^^^^ 
teeth  at  the  angles ;  the  dorsal  valve  is  f\at,  wUV\  &  •verj  "wVOl^  \Ax^i5b-'^«.\.^>"«»S^*R'3».^ 

at  the  aaglea,  wbJJBt  a  JUDgle  septum  projecU  from  tiift  c»Tit»,'wai3cL  V*^^^**^  ^"^  ^  ^s*^ 

attached. 


Fig.  152.    Ter.  Evausii,  Dav. 
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8h«0  amamented  with  roacded  libe;  beak  ver;  long,  divid' 
lengthwise  internally  by  the  dental  plates ;  loop  dotib 
attached?  Diatributivn,  i  epeciee cretaceoua,  Europe.  Thr 
speoiea  of  similar  form  are  found  in  the  Trias  of  St.  Cassian. 
_  Magae  (puinila),  Sby.     Fig.  It 

Shell  smooth,  conspiouotisly  pan 
\I  tate,  dorsal  valve  impressed,  for 
men  angular,  deltidium  rudlme 
tary;  iutemal  septum  (a)  prominei 
touching  tbo  ventral  valve;  reflect 
portions  of  the  loop  disunited  ( 
3  speciea.  U.  Qreen-sand — Chal 
Europe.  JHalribution,  2  epecii 
New  Zealand ;  Canaries.  The  recent  Ter.  Cumingii,  of  Ni 
Zealand,  resembles  Bouchardi'a  externafly,  but  has  t 
diverging  procesHea  of  the  loop  as  in  Magae. 


Tig.  Its.  It,  Panila.^ 


Bouchardia  (tulipa),  Davidson,  Fig.  154.     Beak  promine! 
with  a  minute  apical  foramen  (/) ;  deltidium  blended  with  1 
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shell  (d) ;  apophysis  anchor-shaped,  the  septum  (a)  being  ft 
■  The  mimcDlu  ImprHflions  [n  Bmicharda  hare  beca  compued  wilh  (hoao  of  3 
Cmtaiga.  of  which  Uib  KciniKl  is  knDwn.  Ths  I>rc»  impreniuna  <r)  in  1h«  diak  at 
renaat  rstn  Appear  to  be  fonD«d  bj  ih«  cbdiul  muocLfti;  a^bytbe  adductor;  pt 
tbe  pedicle  nuadet. 
tFig.  Its.  e.  loop;/,  pedicle  notcli-.  o,  a«  own™,  ^iwt  ■*».  >!**«&»>» 
Dan'Oaoo'i coaection ;  inapiiBed ten ^araelcta. 


niahed  witb  two  short  lamellee.    Biatribution,  3  species.    Brazil, 
13  fathoms.     New  Zealand,  South  Australia. 

Merriaia  (anomioideB,  Scacchi),  Davidson.  Fig.  155,  Shdl 
minute,  conspicuously  punctate;  foramBa  large,  encroaching 
equally  on  bolh  valves;  hinge  ai'ea  small,  straight;  loop  not 
reflected,  attached  to  a  small  forked  process  in  the  centre  of  the 
valve.  Animal  with  sigmoid  arms,  destitute  of  spiral  termina- 
tions; cirri  in  pairs.  Distribution,  3  species.  Mediterranean. 
95  fathoms,  (Forbes.)  Foasil,  4  species.  Chalk — .  Europe. 


Fig.  166.  Dorwl  valve  win  mioiil.J  Pig.  1ST.  BoiMl  •»!«. 

HVauseio  (rubra).  Da V.  Cape.  Fig.  157.  K.  Lamarckiana, 
Day.  Austi-alia.  Fig,  158.  SMi  transverssly  oblong ;  hinge- 
line  nearly  straight ;  beak  truncated,  laterally  keeled ;  area 
flat ;  foramen  large,  dcltidiuni  rudimentary ;  dorsal  valve 
longitudinally  impressed,  furnished  inside  with,  a  forked  pro- 
cess rising  nearly  centrally  irom  the  septum  ;  interior  often 
strongly  tuberculaied.  The  apophysis  is  sometimes  a  httle 
branched,  indicating  a  tendency  towards  the  form  it  attains  in 
Fig.  158.  Animal  with  rather  small  oral  arms,  the  spiral  lobe 
very  diminutive.  Distrihution,  6  species.  South  AMca,  Sydney, 
New  Zoalaad;  low  water  to  120  fathoms. 


fMegerlia  (truncata),  King.   1830.     PI.  XV.,  Fig.  9. 
158.    Ltx'p  trtibly  attached ;  to  the  hinge-plate  by  its  crura,  and 
to  the  septum  by  processes  from  ttie  ivfct^ii^  «ti&.  wS^'iaA. 
porliona  of  lie  loop.     Disinbutioii,  ft  B-pBcvea.    "V&.<*^'*a™"^^*^ 
PMippino8.     These  speciea  belong  to  fti»  awn.*  ■osl'wm^  '^'* 
with  Krutmia.     Fotail,  7  epecioa.     C^wii — 
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F  Kingena   (lima),    Dar.  OretooeouB,  £nn>pe, 
TfdTes  ^inulose ;  loop  trobly  attached. 


P  lamenia  (pectunculue),  Eing.  Coral  ntg,  Europe,  Valres 
orDBmented  with  ooirespDnding  ribe ;  loop  trebly  attached. 

P  WalUmia  (Valenoiennei).  Dsv.,  New  Zealand.  Perhapa 
the  try  of  Ter.  rubiaatda,  -with  tke  reflected  part  of  tlie  locp 
'wanting. 

Zeliania  (J)avidaoTn),  Moore,  1S55,  {Etj/Tiwloffy,  ZtUa,  a  lady's 
nameF)  SMI  minute,  oi-tlii-form  ;  texture  fibrous;  hinge- 
area  abort,  foramen  angular,  encroaching  on  bothvalTeB;  interior 
of  dorsal  valve  as  in  Thtcidium,  with  a  single  central  septum 
and  broad  margin.  Fatail.  Lias — Oreat  Oolite.  " 
Britain. 


Tig,  IBO.  .Argiapt  duxUala.  \       ng.  tSl.  A.  tihitpolilima.  So.*  f 

Aaoiofe,  Eudes  Deslongchampa, 
EtyTnology,  Argiope,  a  nymph. 
Synonym,  Megathyris,  D'Orbigny. 
Type.  A.  deoollata,  P).  XT.,  Kg.  VO.    V\%.  160. 182. 
SieU  minut«,  transverBely  ob\ong  at  sem-o^^^ft,  raawj^  <i 
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with  ooTTospoBding  ribs ;  hii^-line  wida  and  etm^lit,  with  k 
narrow  area  to  each  valre ;  foramen  large,  deltidium  rudi- 
mentary ;  interior  of  dorsal  Talve  with  one  or  more  prominent, 
6ub' marginal  septa;  loop  two  or  four-lobed,  adhering  t«  the 
septa,  and  more  or  lesa  confluent  with  the  valve 


Animal  with  oral  anna,  folded  into  two  or  four  lobes,  united 
by  membrane,  forming  a  brachial  disk  fringed  with  long  cirri; 
mantle  extending  to  the  margins  of  the  valves,  closely  adherent. 

J)istribution,  5  species.  North  Britain,  Madeira,  Canaries, 
Ifediterranoan.    itO — 105  fathoms. 

FiiMil,  19  species.    Oolite — >    Europe. 


ITg.  143.  T.  tadima.  Fig.  1M.  T.  itediternnuum.*  * 

THEcmiUM,  Defrance. 
Etymology^  ThiMdicm,  a  small  pouch. 
Type,  T.  radians,  PI.  XV.,  Fig.  11. 
8heU  small,  thick,  punctate,  B.ltac\i«ii  \rj  ftift  "Wi*--,  'am-'B^ 

•  DoiMl  rii™  with  tha  anlmd,  mipafitA.    Coft.^>™\*«»- 


870  itamit,  of  xnx  xou 

area  (k)  flat;  demdium  (ij)  biaDgolar,  indistiitct;  domd  vslfw 
(Fig.  163}  rouoded,  depnitsed ;  interior  witli  a  broad  graniilated 

margin;  cardinal  proooBa  pi  ominent,  between  the  dental  sockets; 
oral  proccesea  united,    forming   a 
bridga   over  tljB    enkall   and    deep 
Tisceral  cavity ;    disk  grooved  for 
,    tho    reception   of    tbo    loop,    the 
.  grooves  Beparated  by  branches  from 
a  central  septum ;  loop  often  un- 
k  symmetrical, lobed.andunitedmore 
'  less  intimately  witlt  the  sides  of 
egTOoyes;  iwn(raIiw(iiie(Pig,  165) 
.)  deeply  exoavEitsd,  hinge-teeth  pro- 
minent ;  cavities  for  the  adductor 
(ii)  and  pedicle  muscles  (p)  small ; 
"  disk  occupied  by  two  large  smooth 
impressions  of  tbe  cardinal  muscles, 
bordered  by  a  vascular  line. 
Fig.  IM.   T.ndiam.  .*,  .^ntmal  (Fig.  164)  with  elongated 

oral  arms,  folded  on  themselves  and  fringed  with  long  cirri ; 
mantle  extending  to  the  margin  of  the  valves  and  closely  ad- 
herent; epidermis  distinct. 

T.  radiant  is  theooly  unattached  species,  it  is  supposed  to  be 
fixed  by  a  pedicle  when  young.     (D'Orbigny.) 


T.  Meroglyphicum,  PI.  XY.,  Fig.  12,  baa  a  very  complicated 

'  J»c  to<»  (Blilci  WM  dtocoT«r«a  by  rmleawt  Bin©  >a»  »  »*Sm!i  BDH*  ^ 'ia 
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interior ;  whilst  in  several  others  there  are  but  two  brachial 
lobes.  The  Linssie  species  form  the  subject  of  a  monograph  by 
M.  Eudea  Doslongchamps ;  they  are  often  minute,  and  attached 
in  numbers  to  sea-urchins,  corals,  and  terebratulae. 

DistrihutioTiy  1  species.     Mediterranean. 

Fossil,  34  species.     Trias — .  Europe. 

P  Stringocephalus,  Defrance. 

Etymology f  Strinx  {stringos)^  an  owl,  cephalcy  the  head.* 
Type,  S.  Burtini,  PI.  XY.,  Fig.  13.  Eigs.  166, 167.  Devonian, 
Europe. 

Shell  punctate;  sub-orbicular,  with  a  prominent  beak;  ventral 
valve  with  a  longitudinal  septum  {v  s)  in  the  middle ;  hinge- 
area  distinct ;  foramen  large  and  angular  in 
the  young  shell,  gradually  surrounded  by 
the  deltidium,  and  rendered  small  and  oval 
in  the  adult ;  deltidium  composed  of  three 
elements ;  teeth  prominent ;  dorsal  valve 
depressed,  cardinal  process  {j)  very  promi-  Fig.  i67.t 

nent,  sometimes  touching  the  opposite  valve,  its  extremity 
forked  to  receive  the  ventral  septum  (v  s) ;  hinge-plate  (j?)  sup- 
porting a  shelly  loop,  after  the  manner  of  Argiope, 

EAMILY  II. — SPIEIFEBrD^. 

Shell  furnished  internally  with  two  calcareous  spiral  processes 
(apophyses)  directed  outwards  towards  the  sides  of  the  shell,  and 
destined  for  the  support  of  the  oral  arms,  which  must  have 
been  fixed  immovably;  the  spiral  lamellae  are  sometimes 
spinulose,  indicating  the  existence  of  rigid  cirri,  especially  on 
the  front  of  the  whorls;  valves  articulated  by  teeth  and 
sockets. 

SPTRrFERA,  Sowerby. 

Type,  8.  striata,  Sby.,  Eig.  168. 

Synonyms,  Trigonotreta.  Konig.  Choristites,  Fischer.  Del- 
thj-ris,  Dalman.     Martinia,  &c.,  M*Coy. 

middle ;  the  dotted  lines  proceeding  from  its  inner  edge  are  added  from  a  drawing  }fy 
M.  Suess,  and  represent  what  he  regards  as  shelly  processes  for  supporting  a  meui- 
branoiis  disk.    They  may  be  portions  of  spirals,  whose  outer  whorls  are  confluent. 

•  Internal  casta  of  Producha  g^anteus  are  called  ** owl-heads"  by  quairymen  in 
the  North  of  Eng  and.    (Sowerby.) 

t  Fig.  167.  Young  shell,  magiilled  four  dwaxietftt*;  H,^\b^  «m».\  >>,  ^'S^SiSiBBBax 
p,  peeado-deltidiuia. 
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8htR  impnaotate,*  transrerselj  OTal  or  eIoiig»ted,  tri-lobe^ 
beaked,  bi-ctrnvex,  with  a  doisal  lidge  and  Timtral  furrow ; 
hinge-line  wide  mid  strBiglit;  arem  moderate,  sfariated  morose; 
foramen  angular,  open  in  the  young,  aftervaids  ^vgiesuTely 


»Ig.Wfc 


closed  1  ventral  ybIvb  with  prominent  hinge-teeth,  and  a  central 
muscular  scar,  consisting  of  the  single  adductor  flanked  by  two 
cardinal  impressions ;  <j»r«al  valve  with  a  small  cardinal  proceaa, 
a  divided  hinge-plate,  and  two  conical  spires  directed  outwards 
and  nearly  filling  the  cavity  of  the  shell ;  crura  united  by  an 
oral  loop.  The  shell  and  spires  are  sometimes  silicified  inlime- 
efone,  and  may  bedeveloped  by  means  of  acid.  In  8.  moeqiieTiait 
the  dental  plates  are  jnoionged  nearly  to  the  &ont  of  the  ventral 

IHstrilmtioTt.  220  species.  Lower  Silurian — Trias.  Arctic 
America — Chili,  Falkland  IslandB,  Europe,  China,  Thibet, 
Australia,  Tasmania.  In  China  these  and  other  fossils  are  used 
as  medicine. 

Sub-genera.  Spiri/erina,  D'Orbigny.  S.  Walcotti.  PI.  XT., 
Fig.  14.  Sfitll  punctate,  external  enrface  Bpinulose  ;  foramen 
covered  by  a  pseudo-deltidinm ;  interior  of  ventral  valve  with  a 
prominent  septum,  rising  from  the  edductor  soar.  DietrihUion, 
20  Bpeoiee.  Carb. — Lower  Oolites.  Britain,  Prance,  Germany, 
South  America. 

Ci/Hia,  Dalman.  C.  exporrecta,  PI.  ST.,  Fig.  13.  S?idl 
impunctate,  pyramidal,  beak  prominent,  area  equiangular, 
deltidium  with  a  small  tubular  foramen.  Foseil,  10  species. 
Silnrian — Trias.  Europe.  In  C,  buchii,  hetarodyta,  calceola, 
&0.,  the  shell  is  punctate. 

8uess(a  (imbricata],  Eudes  Deslongchamps,  1S55.  (Dedicated 
to  M.  Suess).  Shell  like  Spiri/era;  texture  fibrous ;  hinge  area 
wide  as  the  shell ;  foramen  deltoid ;  lai^  valve  with  two 
cardinal  septa,  and  a  prominent  central  septum,  supporting  a 
Jittle  plate ;  small  valve  with  a  tri-lobed  cardinal  proc«aB,  imd 


,    [Caisemei.l 
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a  broad  4-paftite  hinge-plate,  with  proceeaes  &oia  the  ontiu 
axiglee  of  the  dental  socketu ;  crura  of  OiO  epiree  united  by  a 
tnmsvene  band  supporting  a  small  pioceee.  Foseil,  2  apeotes. 
Upper  Lias,  Normandy. 

Athtbis,  M'Coy. 

Etymology,  a,  without,  thv/ria,  a  door*  (i.e.  deltidium). 

Synonyme,  Spirigera,  D'Orbigny.  Cleiothyris,  King  (not 
Phil.). 

Type*,  A.  conoentrica,  Buch.  A.  Eoiaayi,  Figs.  169,  170. 
A.  lamellosa,  PI.  XT.,  Fig.  16. 

Shd,l  impunctate,  tranByersoly  oval,  ot  snb -orbicular,  bi- 
convex, smooth,  or  ornamented  with  squamose  lines  of  growth, 
Bometimes  developed  into  wing-like  expansions  (Fig.  ITOf); 


withfrio^a. 


hinge-line  cnrred,  area  obsolete,  foramen  round,  troncatingthe 
beak,  deltidium  obsolete ;  bioge-plate  of  dorsal  valve  with  four 
muscular  oavities,  perforated  by  a  small  round  foramen,  and 
supporting  a  small  complicated  loop  (?)  between  the  spirea; 
spires  directed  outwards,   crura   united  by  a  prominent  oral 

The  foramen  in  the  hinge,  plate  occupies  the  situation  of  the 
not«h  through  which  the  intestine  passes  in  the  recent  Rhyn- 
ckotielltE ;  in  A.  conceatrica  a  slender  curved  tube  is  sometimea 
attached  to  the  foramen,  beneath  the  hinge-plate.  A.  tumida 
has  the  hinge-plate  merely  grooved,  and  the  byssal  foramen  is 

Foaiil,  about  70  species.  Silurian — Lias.  North  and  South 
America  and  Europe. 

t  TIrtBpiicfoiBgeniB  AjtMoametaitM-Coj^  w 
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8rA-gentu  ?  Mtriita,  SiieHS.  Ter.  soalpmm,  Boemer.  (A. 
cassidoa,  Quenet.  Sp.  plebeia.  Ph.)  Siliuiau 
— Devaniaii.  Europe.  Skdl  impunctate, 
dental  platea  (v)  and  (loreal  septum  (d)  sup- 
ported by  arched  plates  ("  shoe-lifter " 
processes,  of  King]  which  readily  detach, 
leaving  cavities  (as  in  Fig.  171) ;  spiral  arms 

Fig.  171.  Meriiis.     have  been  observed  in  all  the  species. 

Eetzia,  King. 

Dedicated  t«  the  distinguished  Swedisli  naturalist,  Betziue. 

Type,  Ter.  Adrieni,  Vem. 

Example,  B.  serpentina,  Carb.  L,,  Belgium,  Fig.  172. 

Shell  punctate,  terebtatula-sbaped ;  beak  truncated  by  a. 
round  foramen,  rendered  ooniplete  by  a  distinct  deltidium; 
hinge-area  small,  triangular,  sharply  defined;  interior  vdth 
diverging  shelly  spires. 

Fossil,  about  50  species,  Silurian — Trias.  South  America, 
United  States,  Europe. 

ProfsBsor  King  first  pointed  out  the  existence  of  calcarooua 
spires  in  several  Terebralulis  of  the  older  rocks,  and  others  have 
been  discovered  by  MM.  Quenstedt,  De  Koninck,  and  Barrande. 
In  form  they  resemble  TerebraiiUina,  EiuUsia,  and  Lyra, 


Fig.  1 1I.  Bitaa  urf 


UifclTEa,  Defrance. 


Type,  TJ.  gryphus,  PI,  XV.,  Fig.  17.    Fig.  173. 

Fossil,  Devonian.     Europe. 

Shell  impunctate  ;  oval,  bi-convex,  witl.  a  long  incurved 
beak ;  foramen  apical,  closed  at  an  early  age ;  deltidium  laige, 
concave;  spiral  processes  directed  outwards ;  no  hinge -area. 

The  large,  concavo  deltidium.  of  "Uucibes  so  much  lesembles 
the  obauael  formed  by  the  dental.  'g^Btea  cA  Panta-nunLt.'CioA 


Dalman  mistook  the  ahetl  for  a  member  of  that  geoos.  The 
dieoorery  of  internal  spires,  by  Profeasor  Beyrioh,  diows  that  it 
only  differB  from.  Belsia  is  being  impunctate  and  destitute  of 
hinge-area.  Some  of  the  specimens  have  corresponding  depress 
sionsinthe  sides  of  tha  Talves  {Fig.  173,  p),  forming  pouches 
Thich  do  not  oommtmicate  'vith  the  interior. 

Family  m. — ItHrMCHONELiJD.E. 

Shell  impnnctate,  oblong,  or  trigonal,  beaked ;  hinge-line 
curved ;  no  area ;  valves  articulated,  convex,  often  sharply 
plaited;   foramen  beneath  the  beak,  usually  completed  by  a 


deltidium,  sometimes  concealed;  hinge-teeth  supported  by 
dental  plates ;  hinge-plate  deeply  divided,  supporting  oral 
lamellse,  rarely  provided  vrith  spiral  processes ;  muscular  im- 
pressions grouped  as  in  Terehralula;  vascular  impressions 
oonsiating  of  two  principal  trunks  in  each  valve,  uarrov, 
dichotomiaing,  angular,  the  principal  posterior  branches  inclos- 
ing ovarian  a  Rtea. 

Animal  {pt  RlynchoitfUa)  with  elongated  ^iral  arms,  directed 
invrarda,  towards  the  concavrty  of  the  dorsal  valvo;  alimentary 
canal  terminating  behind  the  insertion  of  the  addnol^ir  in  the 
ventral  yalve  ;  mantle  not  adhering,  its  margin  Mnged  witj.  a 
few  short  sets. 

EHTKCHONEija,  Fischer. 

Si/iumymt,     Hypothyris,      Phil.        Hemithyris     (psittaoea;, 

D'Orbigny.    Acanlhothyria  (apinosa),  D'Orbigny.    Cyclothyria 

(latissima),  M'Coy.     Trigonella  (part),  Fischer  (jui^  i^.-om'^v^ 

Costa). 
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Typei,  E.  aoula,  PI.  XV.,  Kg.  18;  fiii-oillata,  Kg.  19; 
Bpinosa,  Fig.  20 ;  acuminata.  Fig.  176 ;  mgrioane,  Pig.  174 ; 
psittaoea,  Pig.  HS  (p.  b,  Fig.  4). 


Fend*]  Bipect. 

Fig.  L7«.  AA-ncuminc 
Fig.  110.  UmlWDB]  upect,  Willi  the  ddn 
Venlral  upKt  (CoU  PtofeaBOr  Morris).  A 
voKiiliir ;  O,  ovBnoD  Impreflaioiks. 

SheU  trigonal,  acutely  beaked,  nsually  plaited ;  doreal  ts1v» 
elevated  in  front,  depressed  at  tlie  sides;  ventral  valve  flattened, 
or  hollowed  along  the  centre,  hinge-plates  supporting  two  slender 
curved  lamellse ;  dental  plates  diverging. 

The  ibramen  is  at  first  only  an  angular  notch  in.  the  hinge- 
line  of  the  ventral  valve,  hut  the  growth  of  the  deltidium  usually 
renders  it  complete  in  the  adult  shell ;  ia  the  cretaceous  species 
it  is  tubular.  In  R.  acuminata  and  many  other  palieoKoio 
examples,  the  beak  is  so  closely  incurved  as  to  allow  no  space 
for  a  pedicle.  Boti  the  recent  Eitynchondlce  are  blact ;  R.  octo- 
plicata  of  the  Chalk  sometimes  retains  six  dark  spots. 

Distribution,  4  species.  R.  psitfacta,  Labrador  (low  water  P), 
Hudson's  Bay  (100  fatboms),  Melville  Island,  Sitka,  Icy  Sea. 
S.  nigricans,  New  Zealand,  19  fathoms. 

Fossil,  332  species.  Lower  Silurian — .  North  and  South 
America,  Europe,  Thibet,  China. 

Siih-genera.  ?  Porambonitea,  Pander.  P.  tequirostris,  ScU. 
SheU  impunctate;  surface  minutely  pitted;  each  valve  with  a 
minute  hinge-area  and  indications  of  two  septa ;  foramen 
angular,  usually  concealed.  Piitribuiion,  8  species.  Iiower 
Silurian.     Russia  and  Portugal. 

Catnatvpioria,  King.  T.  crumena,  Martin  (sp.).  Figs.  177, 
ITS.     Vontral  Talye  witiicoii^etguig4Bn.'w,\-5W«a^,i^BQ.-5-y^'=* 


on  a  low  septal  lidge  (t) ;  dorsal  Talve  vitli  a  prominent  septum 
(>]  Eupporting  a,  BpoDn-ehaped  central  procesa  (v) ;  oral  lamellss 
long  and  slender  [o).  FoTamen  angular,  cardinal  process  dis- 
tinct (j ).  Foaeil,  9  species.  Carb. — Permian  (Magoesian  lime- 
atone.)    Oermany  and  England. 


Pentameeus    Sowerby 
Etymology,  pentamtrea,  6-partitt> 
Synonym,  Gypidia  (conchydmm)   Ealman 
Tjipe,  P.  Knightii,  PI.  XV    Fig   22      lig   170 
Shell  impunctate,  ovate,  ventncoee   ■with  a  large  mcurvod 
beak ;  volres  usually  plaited     foramen  angular     lu  area  or 
doltidium ;  dental  plates  {d)  courergmg  trougli  like  supported 
on  a  prominent  septum  (>) ;  dorsal  valre  witSi  two  contiguous 


i)  opposed  to  the  plates  of  Uie  other 


longitudinal  septi 
Oral  lamellee  have  been  detected  by  Ui.  SaI^ke 
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in  P.  P  hrevxT^trit  (DeTonian,  Newton)  the  dorsal  Talve  haa  a 
long  trough-like  process  supported  by  a  smgle  low  Eeptum. 

Fossil,  52  species.  Upper  Silurian  —  Devoniau.  Arctic 
America,  United  States,  Europe. 

The  relations  of  the  animal  to  the  shell  in  aiioh  a  species  as 
P.  KnigMii  can  only  be  inferred  by  comparison  with  other 
species  in  which  the  internal  plates  are  less  developed,  and  with 
otter  genera,  such  as  Oyrtia  and  CamaTOphoriii.  In  Fig.  179, 
the  email  central  chamber  {v)  mnsfc  have  been  occupied  by  the 
digestive  oi^^ana,  the  large  lateral  spaces  {d  s)  by  the  spiral 
arms;  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  muscles  were  attached  to  these 
plates ;  in  Pommboniiu  the  adductor  impression  is  situated 
beyond  the  point  to  which  the  dental  plates  conTerge,  and  in 
Camarophoriu,  the  muBCular  impressions  occupy  the  same  position 
as  in  Bht/iichtmdla, 

Ateyfa,  Dalman. 

8y7ionym$,  Cleiothyris,  Phillips.  Spirigerina,  D'Orbigny.* 
Hipparionyx,  Yanuxem. 

Type,  A.  reticularis,  PI.  XT.,  Fig.  21.     Figa.  180,  181. 


mtULTle ;  ;>,  pediule 


Shitl  impunctate ;  oval,  usually  plaited  and  ornamented  with 
aquamose  lines  of  growth ;  dorsal  valve  gibboso ;  ventral 
depressed  in  front ;  beak  small,  often  closely  incurred  ;  foramen 
round,  sometimes  completed  by  a  deltidium,  often  concealed; 
dorsal  valve  wilh  a  divided  Mnge-plate,  supporting  two  broad 
spirally  coiled  lamollje  ;  spires  vertical,  closely  appressed,  and 
•  The  Unn  Atrypti.  (n.  without,  Irupa,  fonuoen'l  isi*)iecVvina\;\e,\iV»6l\OsJi!aiin'» 
oaaiea;  bat  M.  D'Orbigny  haa  made  no  improremwH.  tj  jiosMtoj  EpiTu;CTi*a,\tt 
add/lion  lo  Bpiiilen,  Spiiigera,  ud  Hpiriierina 
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directed  towards  the  centre  of  tike  ralve ;  teeth  and  impTessioiis 
like  Shyjichonella. 

The  shells  of  this  genus  differ  from  Rhynchonella  chiefly  in 
tiie  calcMcatioQ  of  the  oral  supports,  a  character  of  uncertain 

Foiiil,  21  species.  Lower  Silurian — Trias,  America  (Wel- 
lington Channel !  Falkland  Islands),  Europe,  Thibet. 

Aiwplothtxa  lumtllota,  F.  Sandherger,  1856,  Devonian,  Ehiue, 
is  a  species  of  Atrypa. 

Family  IV. — Okthid^.* 
Bh«U  transversely  oblong,  depressed,  rarely  foraminated ; 
hinge-line  wide  and  straight ;  beaks  inconspicuous ;  valves 
plano-convex,  or  concavo-convex,  each  with  a  hiogo-area  [k) 
notched  in  the  centre  ;  fen (ra/ valve  with  prominent  teeth  (i); 
muscular  impressions  occupying  a  saucer-shaped  cavity  with  a 
raised  margin ;  adductor  (a)  central ;  cardinal  and  pedicle 
impressions  (r)  conjoined,  lateral,  Ian-like;  rforsal  valve  with  a 
tooth-like  cardinal  process  between  two  curved  brachial  pro- 
cesses (c) ;  adductor  impression  (u)  quadruple;  vascular  impres- 
sioitB  consisting  of  six  principal  trunks  in  the  dorsal  valve,  two 
in  the  ventral,  the  external  branches  turned  outwards  and  back- 
wards inclosing  wide  ovarian  spaces  (o).    Indications  have  been 


observed,  in  several  genera,  of  torizontally-coiled  spiral  arms; 
the  space  between  the  valves  is  often  very  small.  The  shell- 
fltructure  is  punctate,  except  in  a  few  instances,  where  the 
original  texture  is  probably  obliterated, 

■  Ths  n»niM  nf  the  families  iro  tonned  frnm  lho»  of  th»  (s(itaoi  «20Kcv"«t  »*> 
rtinitingid^  (ortlielMi  tjllilileot  ihe  gcnitWe  c»ae. 
t  Frnm  a  spwimen  presented  bj  M.  De  Knn\ni;*.  «i  fta.'at«ui4i.n™i«oiii\  "wOmk 


lUMOAL  OP  THE  ]fOLLU8CA. 


OsTHIB,  Dalmao. 


Etymology,  orihot,  etraight. 
Tjfpe,  O.Tuatica,  PI.  XV.,  Fig.  23. 

Byiumynu,  Biccelosia  (bUobsi),  King.  Platyetrophia  (biforata), 
K'"g-  Oonambonitea  (iuflexa).  Pander.  OrthamboniteB  (calli~ 
gramma),  Pander. 

Shtlt  transrersely  oblong,  radiately  striated  or  plaited,  bi- 
convex, hinge-line  narrower  than  the  shell,  cardinal  proceea 
simple,  brachial  processes  tooth~like,  prominent  and  curved. 

Fottil,  154  species.  Lower  Silurian — Carb.  Arctic  America, 
TJiuted  States,  Soutli  America,  Falkland  Islands,  Europe, 
Thibet. 

?  Sub-genera.      Orthiaina,    D'Orbigny.      O.    anomala,   Schl. 
Fig.  183.    Synonymt,  Fronites  (ascendens)  and  Hemipronites, 
Pai\der.    Shdl  impunctate  P  widest  at 
^^~     the  hinge-line ;  cardinal  notch  closed, 
"""    "1  byssal   notch   {fiieure)   covered  by  a 
convex  pseudo-deltidjum,  sometimea 
perforated  by  a  small  round  foramen. 
Fottil,  Lower  Silurian,  Europe. 

0.    pelargonatua    (StreplorhynchuB, 

King],  from  the  Magnesian  limestone, 

Bg.  183.  OrttoBo.  0^   gj„,-,,-j_  Carb.  limestone,  and  some 

Devonian  species,  have  the  beak  twist«d,  as  if  it  Had  been 

attached ;  there  is  no  foramen. 

Stkophomema,  Blainville.' 

EtyTnology,  itrophot,  bent,  mene,  crescent 

ExampUa,  S.  rhomboidalis,  PI.  XT,,  Fig,  24.  [=Productu8 
depressus,  Shy.) 

Synonymt,  Leptsena  (rugosa),  Dalman.  Leptagoma,  M'Coy. 
Enteletes,  Fischer. 

Shell  semicircular,  widest  at  the  hinge-line,  concavo-convex, 
depressed,  radiately  striated ;  area  double  ;  ventral  valve  with 
an  angular  notch,  progressively  covered  by  a  convex  pseudo- 
deltidium ;  umbo  depressed,  rarely  (P)  perforated,  in  young 
ahells,  by  a  minute  foramen  (Fig.  184,  t) ;  muscular  depressions 
4,  central  pair  narrow,  formed  by  the  adductor ;  external  pair 
(m)  fan-like,  left  by  the  cardinal  and  pedicle  muscles;    dorial 

•  Tba  name  Slnp/lomfna  (nigoml  -na  otiginiBj  ^vn  \si  Ttaanoinj«  \n  mim  im. 
^nowu  or  imagisaiy  foBaU ;  it  hSA,  howerw.  bMH  B(JinrtA4  bo^  ^a  Mnsrvi*  wA 
^repe  for  the  giwip  typiflod  by  3.  aUBiiala  sn4  ploKmialnmiL. 


vslfe  with  a  bi-lolied  cardinal  proce^,  between  the  dental 
sockets,  and  foni  depreeeiona  toi  Gib  adductor  muBcles. 


■    Lepttrna,  f 


There  are  no  apparent  brachial  procesBes  in  the  dorsal  Tslva 
of  Strophom^na,  and  it  is  poGsiblo  that  the  spiral  arms  may  have 
been  supported  at  some  point  near  the  centre  of  the  shell  (6)  aa 
in  Productu) ;  8.  rhomboidalia  occasionally  exhibits  traces  of 
epiral  arms,  in  the  ventral  valve. 
8.  latieaima,  Bouch.,  has  plain 
areas,  like  Calceola. 

The  valves  of  the  Stropliomenas 
are  nearly  dat  until  they  approach 
their  fall  growth,  they  then  bend 
abruptly  to  one  side  ;  the  dorsal 
yalve  becomes  concave  in  S  alter- 
naia  and  rkomhoidatia,  whilst  in 
S.  planumhona  and  eaglypha  it 
becomes  convex ;  these  di-.tmc-  ^  _ 
tions  are  not  even  sub-geneno.        '     °      of  iionsi  '«!"■ 

Fossil,  129  Hpecies.  Lower  Silurian — Carb.  NorthAmerica, 
Europe,  Thibet. 

S.  demissa,  Conr.  (Stropheodonta,  Hall),  S.  DulertrCi,  and 
several  other  species  have  a  denticulated  hinge- Une. 

Sub-genera  ?  Leptmna  (part),  Dalman.  L.  transversalis. 
Pig,  183.  (Plectombonitea,  Pander.)  Valves  regularly  curved; 
dorsal  concave,  thickened,  muscular  impressions  elongated. 
Fossil,  41  species.  Lower  Silurian — Lias.  North  America  and 
Europe.  The  lias  Ltptcejiag  resemble  Thecidia  internally;  they 
are  free  shells,  with  sometimes  a  minute  foramen  at  the  apex  of 
the  triangular  deltidium ;  X.  liassina,  PI.  XV„  Fig.  25. 

Koninckia,  Sueaa.     Producta  Leonhardi,  Wissm.  (P.  alpina, 
8chl.),  Fig.  186.    Trias,  St.  Casaian.     S/t«£UTtWi-K!,«sa5iiis'i-^ 
convex,  smooth ;  valves  atti«i\a.teil  o\obA^  ^■^^itssi^-,-f's^^«^ 
ralve  convex,  dorsal  concave',  \)eai.  ax':siri^-i'^'^"^^^^'^***^ 


383  lUKITAL  OF  TBE  MOLLITSCA. 

nor  foramen?  interior  of  each  Talve  furrowed  by  two  spiral  lines 
of  foiLT  volutions,  directed  inwards,  and  croaeing  the  vascular 
impreaaiona;    umbo  with  three  diverging  ridgoa.     The  amall 


Fig.  ISO.  Fnxbulia'  Leonhardi  f  ■ 

spiral  cavities,  once  occupied  by  the  arma,  and  now  filled  with 
epar,  may  be  seen  in  specimens  with  both  valvei,  by  holding 
them  to  the  light.  M  Suobs  ofYienna,  atatoa  that  he  has  found 
traces  of  very  slender  Hpual  lamellse  occupying  the  furrowa.  Thie 
cnriooa  little  ahell  moat  reaembloa  the  Tnaaaic  Lept(e7ta  dubta 
(Produotuaj,  Munater  (=;Cronia  Mjirckuoni,  EUpat') 

Davidsonia,  Bouchard. 
Dadicated  to  the  author  of  the  Monograph  of  British  Fossil 
Brachiopoda. 

Ti/pe,  D.  Vemeuili,  Boachard.    Fig.  187.    Bevonian,  Eifel. 


SMI  solid,  attached  by  outer  surface  of  the  ventral  valve  to 
rooka,  ahells,  and  corala  ;  valves  plain,  articulated  ;  ventrnt 
valve  with  a  wide  area  (h) ;  foramen  angular,  covered  by  a 
convex  deltidiura  (d) ;  disk  occupied  by  two  conical  elevationa, 
obscurely  grooved  by  a  spiral  furrow  of  5-6  volutiona  ;  dursal 
paliie  with  two  shallow  lateral  cayili.eR-,  vaacuXa-T  \ci'5^csKv'iTiR 
eoaaistiag  of  two  principal  Bub-maigiiial  tnuitB,  ^  BoA^sCi.'i'a, 

'  -A,  teaiului:eiit  spMinuni;  B,  Snleiioirf  iSa™lni<»- 
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vritb  dtTei^Tiig  branches;  cardinal  osd  addacbir  impresaions 
distinct.  The  furrowed  cones  undoubtedly  indicate  tbe  existence 
of  spiral  arms,  Himilar  to  those  ai  Airypa  (Fig.  180),  but  desti- 
tute of  calcified  sujiporta.  The  upper  valve  sometimes  eihibita 
markings  derived  from  the  surface  on  which  the  shell  has  grown. 
The  mantle-lobes  seem  to  have  continued  dopoaiting  shell 
until  the  intei-nal  carity  was  reduced  to  tbe  smallest  possible 


Fofstl   ■ 


— Tnaa 


CaixxOLA,  Lamarck. 

Etymolopj,  calceola,  a  slipper. 

Type,  0.  sandalina,  PI.  XV.,  Fig.  26.     Fig.  188. 

Shell  thick,  triangular ;  valves  plain,  not  articulated ;  vetitral 
valve  pyramidal ;  area  lai^,  flat,  triangular,  with  an  obscure 
central  line;  hinga-lino  straight,  crenulatod.  dursai  valve  flat, 
semicircular,  with  a  narrow  area  (A),  a  small  cardinal  process 
(j),  and  two  lateral  groups  of  small  apophysary  (?)  ridgoa  (6) ; 
internal  surface  punctate -striate. 

Foeiil,  Devonian,  Eifel,  Britain. 

The  supposed  Carboniferous  species  (^Hypodema,  D.K.)  is,  per- 
haps, related  to  Pihopm.  Calceola  is  shaped  like  Cyrtia,  and 
its  hiuge-area  resembles  that  of  some  Strophomenas. 

Family  T. — Pbodttotidm, 

Shell  concavo-convBT,  with  a  straight  hinge-line ;  valves 
rarely  articulated  by  teeth;  closely  approssed,  furnished  with 
tubular  spines ;  ventral  valve  convex  ;  dorsal  ccncave;  internal 
snri«ce  dotted  with  conspicuous,  funnel-shaped  punctures; 
dorsal  valve  with  a  prominent  cardinal  process ;  brachial  pro- 
cesses (?)  sub-central ;  vascular  markings  lateral,  huaA,  saA. 
simple;  adductor  impressions  den6iiitic,  ac^aitAeSi  V^  «.tiBsta^ 
otaitinJ  ridge  ;  ventral  valve  witli  a  aligt'ti-j  ■RKft*iis&.'^™i¥P^'°* 


VUrtTAL  or  IHK  KOLLVSCA. 


with  tb«  umbo  removed^ 
jpied  by  tlifi  Bpinl  axm^;  v. 


Peoduotcs,  Sowerby. 

Typa,  P.  gigaiii«us,  Martin.     :=Anomia  prnducfa,  Martiii. 

Examples,  P.  borridua,  PI.  XV.,  Fig.  27.  P.  proboscideos, 
PI.  XT..  Fig.  28. 

Shell  free,  auriculate,  beak  large  and  ronndod  ;  apises  scat- 
tered; binge- area  in  each  Talve  lineer,  Lndietiuct ;  no  binge- 
teetb ;  cardinal  process  lobed,  striated ;  Tascular  impreseioas 
simple,  curved ;  ventral  valve  deep,  witb  two  rounded  or  sub- 
epiral  cavities  in  front.  Tbese  sbells  may  bave  been  attached 
by  a  pedicle  wben  young,  tbe  impressions  of  the  pedicle-miiecle 
blendjog  with  those  of  the  hinge-muEcles  (c)  in  the  ventral 
valve.  A  few  species  appear  to  have  be«n  permanently  fixed. 
P.  ttrialua  is  irregular  in  its  growth,  elongated  and  tapering 
towards  the  beak,  andoccvirs  in  numbers  packed  closely  together. 
J'.  proboacideuB  seems  to  bave  lived  habitually  in  cavities,  or 
half-bnried  in  mud,  as  suggested  bj'W.'iyOt^Ji^'^',  vte '(antral 
(^vo  is  prolonged  SBveiai  jnctesW^onfltiift  tfiiWiOiA^iftR'-fta 


edges  loUed  togeUier  and  TLoited,  forming  a  large  permanentl; 
open  tube  for  tho  brachial  currents.  The  lajge  BpineH  are  most 
usually  situated  on  the  ears  of  the  ventral  valve,  and  may  havo 
served  to  moor  the  shell ;  being  tubular  they  were  permanently 
euHCoptible  of  growth  and  repair.  Although  edentulous,  the 
dorsal  valve  must  have  turned  on  its  long  hingo-Hne  with  as 
mach  precision  as  in  those  genera  which  ara  regularly  articiilated 
by  teeth. 

Fo6$il,  81  species      Devonian — Permian.    North  and  South 
America,  Europe,  Spitsbergen,  Thibet,  Australia. 


En«iia, 


ng.lK>. 


Inteiior. 


Bub-g^Mit.  Auloelegei, 'Rabneteea.  A.  Wangenheiniii,Tem., 
Fig.  190.  Permian,  Eusssia;  Garb.  Shell  like  Producta; 
ventral  valve  with  a  large  flat  triangular  hinge-area  (A),  with  a 
narrow  convoi  pseudo-deltidium  (dj  in  the  centre ;  beak  a  little 
distorted,  as  if  attached  when  young ;  dorsal  valve  slightly 
convex  near  the  umbo ;  interior  as  in  Froducttts  {lungi-spinue). 

SmopHALOSii,  King. 

Example,  8.  Oancrini,  DeTem.,  Fig. 
131. 

Synonym,  Orthothrii,  Geinitz. 

Shell  attached  by  the  umbo  of  the 
ventral  valve ;  sub-quadrat« ;  covered 
with  long  slender  spines ;  valves  arti- 
cnlaf^d,  dorsal  moderately  concave, 
ventral  convex,  each  with  a  small  area; 
fissure  covered ;  vascular  impreasionB 
coujoiuod,  renifonn. 

Fossil,  8  Bpeciee.  Devonian — Caib. 
Earopo,  Himalaya  (Gerard). 


886  iSAjnju,  07  THX  ifOLiusci. 

Chonetes,  Msclier. 

Example,  C.  Htriatella,  PI.  X^ft,  Tig.  29. 

Etymology,  chone,  a  cup. 

Shell  transversely  oblong,  with  a  wide  and  straight  hinge-line ; 
■  area  double ;  valves  radiately  etriated,  articulated ;  Hnge-margia 
of  ventral  valve  with  a  aeries  of  tuhular  spines;  fissure  covered; 
interior  punctate-striate ,  vascular  impressions  (u)  very  small. 
(Davidson ) 

Fossil.  47  sppcies  Silurian — Carboniferous  Europe,  North 
America,  Falkland  Islands. 


Family  TT. — Ckakiads. 

Shell  orbicular,  calcareous,  hinge-less ;  attached  by  the  ninljo, 
or  whole  breadth  of  the  ventral  valve,  rarely  free ;  dorsal  valve 
limpet-like ;  interior  of  each  valve  with  a  broad  granulated 
border ;  disk  with  four  large  muscular  impressions,  and  digitated 
vascular  impressioiis ;  structure  punctate. 

Animal  with  free  spiral  arms,  directed  towards  the  concavity 
of  the  dorsal  valve,  and  supported  by  a  nose-like  prominence  in 
the  middle  of  the  lower  valve ;  mantle  extending  te  the  edges 
of  the  valves,  and  closely  adhering;  its  margins  plajn. 
(Fig.  196.) 

Ckahia,  Setzios. 

Ett/mology,  hvneta,  capitate. 

Type,  Anomia  craniolaria,  L. 

Examples,  0,  Ignabergensis,  PI.  XT.,  Fig.  30.  C.  anomala. 
Figs.  193—195. 

Synonymt,  Criopue,  Poli.  Orbicula  (anomala),  Cuvior, 
s-=0.  Norvegica,  Lam. 

•  Tnferlon  of  two  ep,  at  Cliontla,  Irom  Behim  uA  a*  lai*,  s1>m  HvA&m-.  a. 


BKACHIOTODA, 


887 


Shell  smooth  or  radiately  striated ;  nmbo  of  dorsal  valve  sub- 
central  ;  of  veutral  valve  sub-central,  marginal,  or  prominent 
and  cap-like,  witb  an  obecurs  triangular  area  traversed  by  a 
central  line. 

The  large  muBCuIar  impressions  of  the  attached  valve  are 


aometimea  convex,  in  oiher  speciea  deeply  excavated ;  those  of 
the  upper  valve  are  usually  convex,  but  in  C.  Parisiensis  the 
auterior  (central)  pair  are  developed  as  prominent  divetging 
apophyses.  In  0.  tripartita,  Miinater,  the  nasal  process  divides 
the  fixed  valve  into  three  cells. • 

0.  Ignaiergemia  is  equivalve,  and  either  quite  free  or  very 
slightly  attached.  G.  arumiala  ia  gregarious  ou  rocks  and  stones 
in  deep  water,  both  in  the  North  Sea  and  Mediterranean  (40 — 90 
fathoms,  living;  130  fathoms,  dead;  Forbes);  the  animal  ia 
orange-coloured,  and  its  labial  arms  are  thick,  fringed  with 
cini,  and  disposed  in  a  few  horizontal  gyrations  (Eig.  19o). 

Dislribution,  5  spociea.  Spitzbergen,  Britain,  Mediterranean, 
India,  New  South  Wales,  — 150  fkthoms. 

Fossil,  37  species.     Lower  Silurian — ,     Europe 

G.  anttquissiTTui,  ELchw.  (Pseudo- crania,  M'Coy),  is  free,  and 
has  the  internal  border  of  the  valves  amooth ;  the  branchial 
impressions  blend  in  front.  Spondylololua  eraniolaria,  M'Coy, 
is  a  small  and  obscure  fossil,  from  the  Lower  Silurian  shale  of 
Builth,  The  upper  valve  appears  to  have  been  like  Crania,  the 
lower  to  have  had  a  small  grooved  beak,  with  blunt,  tooth-Iiis 
processes  at  the  hinge-line. 


•  U.  Qnenitede  hM  pliic«a  the  O 


1b  Ctaii»»\ii.  S.plm""'^^ 


S&8  XAirUlL  or  the  IfOLUTBCA. 

Family  YII.—DisoiKnts. 

Shell  attached  by  a  pedicle,  paeaing  tluongh  a  foramen  in  tbe 
Tentral  valve ;  valves  not  artioulated ;  minutely  punctate. 


Ammol  -with  a  highly  Tascnlar  mantle  fringed  with  long 
homy  eetie  oral  arms  curved  backwards  returning  upon  them- 
selves and  ending  m  small  spires  directed  downwards,  totvards 
the  ventral  valve. 

DiSCiNA,  Lamarck. 

ByrnnyTna,  Orhicula,  Shy.  (not  CuvierJ).  Orbicnloidea 
(elliptica),  D'Orhigay.     Schizotreta,  Eutorga. 

Types,  D.  lamellosa,  PI.  XV.,  Fig,  31.  (=D.  oetreoides, 
Lamarck.) 

8kdl  orbicular,  homy ;  upper  valve  limpet-like,  smooth  or 
concentrically  lamellose,  apex  behind  the  centra ;  lower  valve 
flat  or  conical,  with  a  sunk  and  perforated  disk  on  the  posterior 
side ;  interior  polished ;  lower  valve  with  a  central  prominence 
in  front  of  the  foramen. 

Animal  transparent ;  mantle  lobes  distinct  all  round ;  labial 
folds  united,  not  extensOe, ;  alimentary  canal  simple,  bent  upon 
itself  ventrally,  and  terminating  between  the  mantle-lobes  on 
the  right  side.    There  are  four  distinct  addnci«r  muscles  as  in 

•  Somil  valTC,  vVh  Ibe  uUmBT,  teea  br  lemoiiDg  tlie  msntJ». 
1  The  anitoAl  u  Ken  on  te  removiU  of  part  of  the  lowtr  mantJe'lolie ;  tht  eKtremi(i«« 
of  tlio  labifil  arma  «r«  displaoed  forwardfl.  in  ordtr  u  show  therr  spiral  termination : 
E^iB  Uie  eipAnded anrface  of  the  pedicle;  tbemoalhlfl  concealed  by  Uie  oterhan^utf 
eirri.  The  maBlTe-fringe  Ib  not  rept^Mnled, 
tThe  £*iini&o(CuvierwB3thBl^Ieiiaonomnln.'«.vi\\l,— C!ra.\».X»TfAMs,in« 
by  Dr.  Fleming,  in  the  "  Hialory  ol  BrSii«\i  XoinMl","  V&i*. 


Crania;  and  three  pair  of  adjuster  muscles  for  keeping  the 
^veB  opposed  to  each  other.  Some  of  these  are  probably 
inserted  in  the  pedicle.  The  oral  oirri  are  extremely  tender  and 
flexible,  oonbrasting  with  th^  stiff  and  brittle  setee  of  the  mantle. 


F  g    u     Bo  ia  Fig.  IBB.  Teulnil  lobe. 

«,  oinlH)  /  forsmen  a!,  disk  a  anterior  uldiuloni ;  a',  pissterlor  idducton  i 
t.  If,  central  and  poeUnoc  sdjuton  r  eitemal  adjuiton.  The  muitle-fringe  !■  not 
te[*Meiit*d  In  Fig  IBS. 

which  are  themselves  setose  like  the  bristles  of  certain  annelides 
{e.g.  the  Hea-mouse,  Aphrodite).  The  relation  of  the  animal  to 
the  perforate  and  imperforate  valves  is  shown  to  be  the  samo  aa 
in  Terebratula,  by  the  labial  fringe ;  but  the  only  process  which 
can  poaeihly  have  afforded  support  to  the  oral  arms  is  developed 
from  the  centre  of  the  ventral  valve,  as  in  Crania.  Baron 
Byckholt  has  represented  a  Devonian  fossil  from  Belgium,  with 
Et  fringed  border;  but  if  this  shell  is  the  Crania  obsolda  of 
Qoldfiiss,  the  fringe  mnat  belong  to  the  shell,  and  not  to  the 
mantle. 

Dieiribtiiioii,  10  species.  West  Africa,  Malacca,  Pern,  and 
Panama. 

Foml,  64  Bpeciee.  Silurian—.  Enrope,  "United  States, 
Pslkland  Islands. 

In  some  speoisB  the  valves  are  eqnally  convex,  and  the 
foramen  occupies  the  end  of  a  narrow  groove. 

Stih-gtnui.     TremaHi,   Sbarpe.      (=Orbicella,    D'Orbigny.) 
T.  ierminalii,  Emmons.    Valves  convex,  superficially  punctate; 
dorsal  valve  with  a  thickened  binge-margin  (,aitd  tl^w.  4i?^*st^- 
ing  plates,  indicated  on  caeta-^ShKr^"^.     EoawX,  "i.''  -siRK^s*- 
Lover  and  Upper  Siltuian.    Kortt.  hjitfsnEs.  wn&.'SKiJ^^- 
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SiPHOTfOTBETi,  Temeuil. 

Etymology,  liphon,  a  tube,  tretoe,  perforated. 

Tyjifi,  S.  iiBguiculatft,  Eichw.,  Figa,  199,  201.  8.  vermcosa, 
Fig.  200. 

SSi^W  oval,  bi- convex,  slightly  beaked,  conspicuously  punctate, 
or  spiny ;  beak  perforated  by  a  tubular  foramen ;  hinge-margina 


Fie- I9B. 


thickened ;  ventral  valve  with  four  close  adductor  scars  sur- 
Tounding  the  foramen.  The  spines  are  tubular,  and  open  into 
tte  interior  of  the  shell  by  prominent  orifleoa.  (Carpenter.) 
S.  anglica,  Morris,  has  moniliform  spinea, 

Foiiil,  9  species.  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian.  Britain, 
Bobemia,  Russia. 

P  Acrtifreta  (sub-eonica),  Kuforga.  3  species.  Lower  Silurian, 
Busaia.     Shaped  like    Cijrtia,  with  an  apical  foramen ;    no 

Family  Vm.— LrNGtruD^. 

Shell  oblong  or  orbicular,  sub-equivalve,  attached  by  a  pedicle 
passing  out  between  the  valvea;  texture  homy,  roinutaly 
tubular. 

.^nimai -with  a  highly  vascular  mantle,  fringed  with  homy 
sette ;  oral  arma  thick,  fleshy,  spiral,  the  spires  directed  inwards, 
towards  each  otter. 

LlNQTJLA,  Bmguigre. 
Etymology,  lingula,  a  Httle  tongue. 
Type,  L.  anatina,  PI.  SV.,  Pig.  32. 

Shell  oblong,  compressed,  slightly  gaping  at  each  end,  tmn- 
cated  in  front,  rather  pointed  at  the  umboncs ;    dorsal  valve 
rather  Bbarter,  with  a  tluckeaci  ^iuge-ma.\gin.,  t^sA  %  Bused 
cejitral  ridgo  inside. 


BEACHIOPOSA. 


AfiimaJ  with  tlie  mantle-lobes  finnly  adhering  to  tlie  ehell, 
and  united  to  the  epidermis,  Uieir  margins  distinct,  and  fringed 
all  roimd ;  branchial  Toine  giving  off  uumeroos  &ee,  elongated, 
najTow  loops  from  their  inner  suj'facea ;  yisceral  cayity  oceupy- 


mg  the  postflnor  half  of  the  Bhell,  and  eurroimded  by  a  strong 
miiscular  sheath ;  pedicle  elongated,  thick ;  stomach  long  and 
straight,  sustained  by  inflections  of  the  Tisceral  sheath ;  intes- 
tine convoluted  dorsaUy,  terminating  between  the  mantle-lobes 
on  the  right  side,  oral  arms  disposed  in  about  six  close  whorls, 
their  cavities  opening  into  the  prolongation  of  the  visceral 
sheath  in  front  of  the  adductors. 

Observations  on  the  living  lingvla  are  much  wanted;  the 
oral  arms  probably  extended  as  far  as  the  mai^ins  of  the  shell ; 
and  the  pedjcle,  ■which  Js  often  nine  inches  long  in  preserved 
speoimons,   is   doubtless   much  longer,   and   contractile   when 

■  In  Fig.  203  aanull  parlion  at  the  liver  HrdTisceml  Bheatb  Yian  been  temored,  to 
thow  the  course  of  the  atomich  mA  inlesline.  To  lomo  ■pecimena  tbe  nbolo  of  Uie 
tIi. era, except  >  portion  of  the  liner, are  concealed  bytheovaivn.  I^T£\^n^A,'<ne 
front  liBlf  of  the  lential  mande-tohB  IB  luaed,  to  Bho»  ftiB  «^ni»ina\V'n6'*»iSiw^ 

li  Ibe  ccnlie  Is  tbe  mouth,  with  its  npper  and  VrwM  Uji 

The  mantle-tringe  hta  beta  omitted  in  Figa.  203, 20i. 
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alire.    TLe  abell  is  homy  and  flexible,  a&d  alvaye  of  a  greenis}) 

Dittribution,  16  apedee.  India,  FhiUppinea,  Molaocas,  AoB' 
tralia,  Feejees,  Sandwich  Islanda,  Weat  America. 

Jfcssii,  91  spBoiea.  Lower  Silurian — .  North  America,  Enrope, 
Ilubet. 

lAngiiUe  existed  in  tha  British  seas  as  late  as  the  period  of  tlie 
Ooralltne  Crag.  The  recent  epeoiea  have  been  found  at  small 
depths,  and  even  at  low  water  half  boned  in  sand  L  Davitii, 
Lower  Silurian,  Tremadoo,  baa  a  pedicle  groove  bie  Obolw, 
Pig.  205.    (Salter.) 


Tig.  2DS.  Tentnl  van.  Fig.  EW.  r«Hl  vbIts, 

Oidia  Davidtimi.  (Salter.)    Wenlock  UmHtons,  Dudl^. 

A,  pooteriot  addudon ;  B,  adjualora ;  C,  anteriot  adductors. 
'Oie  peiitle-tcaT  in  (he  senDe  at  Fig.  les  has  no  letter. 

Obolxts,  Eicbwald, 

Synonymi,  TTngulfl,  Pander ;  Aulonotreta,  Eutorga. 

Etymology,  oholua,  a  small  Greek  coin. 

Type,  0.  ApolliniB,  Eicbw. 

Shell  orbicular,  calcareo -corneous,  depreeaed,  aub-eqnivalva, 
smooth;  binge-margin  thickened  inside,  and  slightly  grooved 
in  the  ventral  valve ;  posterior  adductor  impressions  separate ; 
anterior  pair  sob-central;  impressions  of  adjusters  lateral. 
Fig.  203,  200.     (After  Davidson.) 

Fossil,  8  species.  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian.  Sweden, 
Bossia,  England,  United  States. 
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OHAPTEE  IV. 

CLASS  V.    CONCHIPEBA,  Lamaeck. 
{LamelU-hranchiaia,  Blainyille.) 

The  biyalve  sliell-fisli,  or  ConcMfera,  are  familiar  to  every 
one,  under  the  form  of  oysters,  scallops,  mussels,  and  cockles.* 
They  come  next  to  the  univalves  {gasteropoda)  in  variety  and 
importance,  and  though  less  numerous  specifically,  are  faif  more 
abundant  individually,  f  The  bivalves  are  all  aquatic,  and 
excepting  a  few  widely-dispersed  and  prolific  genera,  are  all 
inhabitants  of  the  sea ;  they  are  found  on  every  coast,  and  in 
every  climate,  ranging  from  low- water  mark  to  a  depth  of  more 
than  200  fathoms. 

In  their  native  element  the  Oyster  and  Scallop  lie  on  one  side, 
and  the  lower  valve  is  deeper  and  more  capacious  than  the 
upper ;  in  these  the  foot  is  wanting,  or  else  small,  and  not  used 
for  locomotion.  Most  other  bivalves  live  in  an  erect  position, 
resting  on  the  edges  of  their  shells,  which  are  of  equal  size. 
Those  which  move  about  much,  like  the  river -mussel,  maintain 
themselves  nearly  horizontally,  J  and  their  keel-shaped  foot  is 
adapted  for  ploughing  through  sand  or  mud.  The  position  of 
those  bivalves  which  live  half-buried  in  river-beds  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  is  often  indicated  by  the  darker  colour  of  the 
part  exposed ;  or  by  deposits  of  tufa,  or  the  growth  of  seaweed 
on  the  projecting  ends  of  the  valves. 

In  Nticvia  and  some  others  the  foot  is  deeply  cleft,  and 
capable  of  expanding  into  a  disk,  like  that  on  which  the  snails 
glide;  whilst  in  the  mussel,  pearl-oyster,  and  others  which 
habitually  spin  a  hysstiSf  the  foot  is  finger-Hke  and  grooved. 

The  burrowing  species  have  a  strong  and  stout  foot  with 
which  they  bore  vertically  into  the  sea-bed,  often  to  a  depth 
far  exceeding  the  length  of  their  valves ;  these  never  volun- 
tarily quit  their  abodes,  and  often  become  buried  and  fossilised 
in  them.  They  most  usually  burrow  in  soft  ground,  but  also 
in'coarse  gravel,  and  firm  sands  and  clays ;  one  small  modiola 
makes  its  hole  in  the  cellulose  tunic  of  Ascidians,  and  another 
in  floating  blubber. 

•  They  are  the  Ditkyra  of  Aristotle  and  Swainson,  and  constitute  the  second  or 
sub-typical  group  in  the  quinary  system. 

t  It  has  been  stated  that  the  predatory  mollusca  are  more  numerous  ttuxi  titsL«^ 
vegetable-feeders ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  individ\u3A  cota^^Miasv^ViMfc  «^cv«e», 

t  This  18  the  position  in  which  they  are  always  ftgaI€(QL\si"Es^^\v\sw^«a^^^^^^"^^**^ 
auited  for  the  compviaon  of  one  sheU  with  another. 

s3 
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The  boring  sliell-fisli  liave  been  distinguislied  from  the  mere 
bnrrowers,  perhaps  mthont  siiflB.cient  reason,  for  they  are  found 
in  substances  of  every  degree  of  hardness,  from  soft  mud  to 
compact  limestone,  and  the  method  employed  is  probably  the 
same.* 

The  means  by  which  bivalves  perforate  stone  and  timber  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  inquiry,  both  on  account  of  its  phy- 
siological interest,  and  the  desire  to  obtain  some  remedy  for 
the  injuries  done  to  ships,  and  piers,  and  breakwaters.  The 
ship-worm  {teredo)  and  some  allied  genera,  perforate  timber 
only;  whilst  the  pholaa  bores  into  a  variety  of  materials,  such 
as  chalk,  shale,  clay,  soft  sandstone  and  sandy  marl,  and 
decomposing  gneiss  ;t  it  has  also  been  found  boring  in  the  peat 
of  submarine  forests,  in  wax,  and  in  amber. J  It  is  obvious 
that  these  substances  can  only  be  perforated  alike  by  mechanical 
means ;  either  by  the  foot  or  by  the  valves,  or  both  together, 
as  in  the  burrowing  shellfish.  The  pholaa  shell  is  rough,  like  a 
file,  and  sufficiently  hard  to  abrade  limestone ;  and  the  animal 
is  able  to  turn  from  side  to  side,  or  even  quite  round  in  its  cell, 
the  interior  of  which  is  often  annulated  with  furrows  made  by 
the  spines  on  the  front  of  the  valves.  The  foot  of  the  photos  is 
very  large,  filling  the  great  anterior  opening  of  the  valves; 
that  of  the  ship -worm  is  smaller,  but  surroimded  with  a  thick 
collar,  formed  by  the  edges  of  the  mantle,  and  both  are  armed 
with  a  strong  epithelium.  The  foot  appears  to  be  a  m.ore 
efficient  instrument  than  the  shell  in  one  respect,  inasmuch  as 
its  surface  may  be  renewed  as  fast  as  it  is  worn  awav.§  (Han- 
cock.) 

The  mechanical  explanation  becomes  more  difficult  in  the 
case  of  another  set  of  shells,  lithodomus,  gastrochmna,  saocicavay 
and  ungulinaj  which  bore  only  into  calcareous  rocks,  and  attack 
the  hardest  marble,  and  still  harder  shells.  (Fig.  25,  p.  34), 
In  these  the  valves  can  render  no  assistance,  as  they  are  smooth, 
and  covered  with  epidermis ;  neither  does  the  foot  help,  being 
small  and  finger-like,  and  not  applied  to  the  end  of  the  burrow. 
Their  power  of  movement  also  is  extremely  limited,  their  cells 
not  being  cylindrical,  whilst  one  of  them,  saxicava^  is  fixed  in 

*  See  the  admirable  memoir  by  Mr.  Albany  Hancock,  in  the  An.  Nat  Hist.  f<Mr 
October,  1848. 
t  There  is  a  specimen  from  the  coast  of  France,  in  the  Brit.  Museum. 
t  Highgate  resin,  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Bowerbank. 

f  The  Gnsl  polish  to  some  steel  goods  is  said  to  be  given  by, the  hands  oi  woric- 
women.      In  Carlisle  Castle  they  point  to  \he  t>\<\«  vnv^T^^&'orcv  q1  a  hand  on  the 
dangeon  wall,  as  the  work  of  ¥ergua  WIvot,  Vn  Wvft  Vnq  'jfew^  qI  "Vaa  ^«3a\»r3  \sa.- 
rnsonment. 
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its  crypt  by  a  hyssus.  These  shell  fish  have  heen  supposed  to 
dissolve  the  rock  by  chemical  means  (Deshayes),  or  else  to 
wear  it  away  with  the  thickened  anterior  margins  of  the 
mantle.     (Hancock.)* 

The  holes  of  the  Uthodomi  often  serve  to  shelter  other  animals 
after  the  death  of  the  rightfal  owners ;  species  of  Modiolay  Arca^ 
VenerupiSy  and  CoralUophaga,  both  recent  and  fossil,  have  been 
found  in  such  situations,  and  mistaken  for  the  real  miners,  f 

The  boring  shell-fish  have  been  called  **  stone-eaters " 
{Uthophagi)  and  **  wood-eaters"  {xylophagi),  and  some  of  them 
at  least  are  obliged  to  swallow  the^  material  produced  by 
their  operations,  although  they  may  derive  no  sustenance  from 
it.  The  ship-worm  is  often  filled  with  pulpy,  impalpable 
sawdust,  of  the  colour  of  the  timber  in  which  it  worked. 
(Hancock.)  No  shell-fish  deepens  or  enlarges  its  burrow  after 
attaining  the  full  growth  usual  to  its  species  (p.  35). 

The  bivalves  live  by  filtering  water  through  their  gills.  J 
Whatever  particles  the  current  brings,  whether  organic  or 
inorganic,  animal  or  vegetable,  are  collected  on  the  surface 
of  the  breathing-organ  and  conveyed  to  the  mouth.  In  this 
manner  they  help  to  remove  the  impurities  of  turbid  water.  § 
The  mechanism  by  which  this  is  effected  may  be  most  conve- 

*  All  attempts  to  detect  the  presence  of  an  acid  secretioa  have  hitherto  failed,  as 
might  be  expected ;  for  the  hypothesis  of  an  acid  solvent  supposes  only  a  very  feeble 
but  continuous  action,  such  as  in  nature  always  works  out  the  greatest  results  in  the 
end.  See  Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry,  and  Dumas  and  Boussingault  on  the  "Balance 
of  Organic  Nature."  Intimately  connected  with  this  question  are  several  other 
phenomena;  the  removal  of  portions  of  the  interior  of  univalves,  by  the  animal 
itself,  as  in  the  genera  Oonus,  Auricula^  and  Nerita  (Fig.  24,  p.  32) ;  the  perforation  of 
shells  by  the  tongues  of  the  carnivorous  gasteropods,  and  the  formation  of  holes  in 
wood  and  limestone  by  limpets.  Some  facts  in  surgery  also  illustrate  this  subject, 
(1)  dead  bone  is  removed  when  granulations  grow  into  contact  with  it :  (2)  if  a  hole  is 
bored  in  a  bone,  and  an  ivory  peg  driven  into  it,  and  covered  up,  so  much  of  the  peg  as 
is  embedded  in  the  bone  will  be  removed.  (Paget.)  The  "  absorption  "  of  the  fangs 
of  milk-teeth,  previous  to  shedding,  is  well  known.  In  these  cases  the  removal  of  the 
bone  earth  is  effected  witliout  the  development  of  an  acid,  or  other  disturbance  of  tlie 
neutral  condition  of  the  circulating  fluid. 

t  Fossil  univalves  (trochi)  occupying  the  burrows  of  a  pholas,  were  discovered  by 
Mr.  Bensted  in  the  Kentish-rag  of  Maidstone,  See  Mantell's  Medals  of  Creation. 
M.  Buvignier  has  found  several  species  of  Area  fossilised  in  the  burrows  of 
lithodomi, 

%  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  bivalves  do  not  feed  upon  prey 
caught  between  their  valves.  Microscopists  are  well  aware  that  sediment  taken  from 
the  alimentary  canal  of  bivalve  shellfish  contains  the  skeletons  of  animalcules  and 
minute  vegetable  organisms,  whose  geometrical  forms  are  remarkably  varied  «sA 
beautiful ;  they  have  also  been  obtained  (in  grealei  sbun^Laivc^  >i\^asv  cicQcccAsr3\\s5sa^ 
mud  Slling  the  interior  of  fossil  oyster-Bhells. 

f  When  placed  in  water  coloured  with  indigo,  ttvey  NnU  Vn.  «^  %\vcst\.  >asjv^  xc^^«^  ^ 
clear,  by  collecting  the  minute  particles  and  conAenavcvR^YveTaVoXo  «.%oVA  Vsc«v. 
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nioitljr  examined  in  a  biTslTe  villi  a  dosed  mantle,  like  the 
great  Mga  (Fig.  207),  which 
lives  in  the  nmd  of  tidal  Tivers, 
with  only  the  ends  of  ita  hmg 
oombiued  siphons  exposed  at  the 
surface.*  TheaiplionBcanbeeic- 
tended  twice  the  length  of  the 
fiheU,  or  drawn  completely  with- 
in it;  they  are  separated,  in- 
ternally, by  a  thick  muscolar 
wall.  The  bcaaohial  mphon  (») 
has  its  orifice  surrounded  by 
a  double  fringe ;  the  exhalent 
eipboa  {>')  has  but  a  single  row 
of  tentades;  these  organs  are 
very  eenaitiye,  and  if  rudely 
touched  the  orifices  dose  and 
the  siphon  itself  is  rapidly  with- 


rent  flows  ateadilyin  to  the  orifice 
of  the  branchial  siphon,  whilst 
another  current  rises  up  from 
the  exhalent  tube.  There  isno 
other  opening  in  the  mantle  ex- 
cept a  small  slit  in  front  (p) 
through  which  the  foot  is  pro- 
truded. The  body  of  the  animal 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  shell 
f  (h),  and  in  front  of  it  is  the 
moutb  (o)  furnished  with  an 
upper  and  a  lower  lip,  which  are 

W-J"  prolonged  on  each  side  into  a 
pair  of  large  membranous  palpi 

/'  (().  The  gills  (ff)  are-placed  two 
on  each  side  of  the  body,  and 
are  attached  along  their  upper, 
ir  dorsal  margins ;  behind  the  body  they  are  nnited  to  each  other 

ichitd  cnrruiu  al  Phalai  itnd  JUya.  An.  SA 


nf.207.  J/yo 


and  Usocock  on  Uie  bi 


eDh  are  Ibe  onBcea  ol  the  branchiBl  tnbts,  u^nlTva™' 


A  aiWI  sS-  M*li«Hj  A  ibc 
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and  to  the  siphonal  partition.  Each  gill  is  composed  of  two 
laminsB,  divided  internally  into  a  series  of  parallel  tubes,  indicated 
outside  by  transverse  lines ;  these  tubes  open  into  longitudinal 
channels  at  the  base  of  the  gills,  which  unite  behind  the  posterior 
adductor  muscle  at  the  commencement  of  the  exhalent  siphon  (c). 
Examined  by  the  microscope,  the  gill  laminae  appear  to  be  a 
network  of  blood-vessels  whose  pores  opening  into  the  gill-tubes, 
are  fringed  with  vibratile  cilia.  These  microscopic  organs  perform 
most  important  offices ;  they  create  the  currents  of  water,  arrest 
the  floating  particles,  and  mould  them,  mixed  with  the  viscid 
secretion  of  the  surface,  into  threads,  in  the  furrows  of  the  gill, 
and  propel  them  along  the  grooved  edge  of  its  free  margin,  in 
the  direction  of  the  mouth ;  they  are  then  received  between  the 
palpi  in  the  form  of  ravelled  threads.    (Alder  and  Hancock.) 

In  My  ay  therefore  (and  in  other  burrowers),  liie  cavity  of  the 
shell  forms  a  closed  branchial  chamber,  and  the  water  which 
enters  it  by  the  respiratory  siphon  can  only  escape  by  passing 
through  the  gills  into  the  dorsal  channels,  and  so  into  the 
exhalent  siphon.  In  the  river-mussel  the  gills  are  not  united 
to  the  body,  but  a  slit  is  left  by  which  water  might  pass  into 
the  dorsal  channel,  were  it  not  for  the  close  apposition  of  the 
parts  under  ordinary  circumstances  (Fig.  208  6).  The  gills  of 
the  oyster  are  united  throughout,  by  their  bases,  to  each  other 
and  to  the  mantle,  completely  separating  the  branchial  cavity 
from  the  cloaca.  In  Pecten  the  gills  and  mantle  are  free,  but 
the  **  dorsal  channels"  still  exist,  and  carry  out  the  filtered  water. 

In  some  genera  the  gills  subserve  a  third  purpose;  the 
oviducts  open  into  the  dorsal  channels  and  the  eggs  are  received 
into  the  gill-tubes  and  retained  there  until  they  are  hatched. 
In  the  river-mussel  the  outer  gills  only  receive  the  eggs, 
with  which  they  are  completely  distended  in  the  winter  months 
(Fig.  208,  0,  o).  In  Cyclaa  the  inner  giUs  form  the  maraujpium, 
and  only  from  10  to  20  of  the  fry  are  found  in  them  at  one 
time ;  these  remain  until  they  are  nearly  a  quarter  the  length  of 
the  parent.* 

The  valves  of  the  ConcAi/era  are  bound  together  by  an  elastic 
ligament y  and  articulated  by  a  hinge  furnished  with  interlock- 
ing teeth.  The  shell  is  closed  by  powerful  adductor  muscles, 
but  opens  spontaneously  by  the  action  of  the  ligament,  when  the 
animal  relaxes,  and  after  it  is  dead. 

Each  valve  is  a  hollow  cone,  with  the  apex  turned  more  or 

•  Some  other  particulais  respecting  the  OTgBsv\ftB.\iaQ.  «sA  ^CT^o^'o^'ev^  vS.>Sv»'^<Sk 
aheU-Aah  are  given  in  Cliapter  I.    Tor  an  accoxmX.  ol  >iSci«^  ^wwsv:^sa  «^"55w«ss.  -esyftk^^iSiSiSfc 
Edwarda,  An.  Sc.  Nat.  1847,  torn.  viii.  p.  17 . 
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leBB  to  one  side ;  the  apex  la  tlie  point  from  which  the  growth 
of  the  valve  commences,  and  ia  termed  the  heai,  or  umbo  (p.  29). 
'ilie  bdoke  (umbonei)  are  near  the  hinge,  because  that  side 
prows  least  rapidly,  sometimes  they  are  quite  marginal ;  but 
they  always  tend  to  become  wider  apart  with  age.  The  beaks 
are  either  straight,  as  in  Pecfen ;  curved,  as  in  Vtnui  ;  or  spiral, 
ns  in  Isocardia  and  Diceraa.  In  the  latter  case  each  valve  ia 
like  a  spiral  uniTalye,  especially  those  with  a  large  aperture 
and  email  spire,  such  as  Concholepai ;  it  is  the  left  yalve  which 
Msemhles  the  ordinary  univalye,  the  right  valve  being  a  Uft- 
handed  spiral  like  the  reversed  gasteropods.  When  one  valve 
is  spiral  and  the  other  flat,  as  in  Chama  amnumia  (Fig.  i""' 


the  resemblance  to  an  operculated  spiral  univalve  becomes  very 
striking. 

The  relation  of  the  shell  to  the  ariimal  may  be  readily  deter- 
mined, in  most  instances,  by  the  direction  of  the  umbonee,  and 
the  position  of  the  hgament.  The  umbones  are  tnined  towards 
the  front,  and  the  ligament  is  posterior  ;  both  are  situated  on 
the  back,  or  dorsal  aide  of  the  shell.  The  kngth  of  a  bivalve 
is  measured  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  side,  its  breadth 
from  the  dorsal  margin  to  the  base,  and  its  thichusa  from  tho 
centres  of  the  closed  valves.t 

The  Conchifera  are  mostly  eguivalve,  the  right  and  left  valves 
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boing  of  the  eame  eize  ajid  shape,  except  in  the  Ostreidie  and 
B,  few  others.     In  OstTca,  Pandora,  and  L^onsia,  the  right  valve 
is  emallost ;   in  Chamostrea  and   Corbula,  the  loft ;   whilst  the 
Ohamacea  follow  no  rule  in  this  respect. 
The  bivalTes  are  all  more  or  leas  inequilata-al,  the  anterior 


being  uHually  much  shortor  than  the  posterior  side.  Peciunailue 
is  nearly  equilateral,  and  in  Olycimeria  and  8otemya  the  anterior 
ia  mnch  longer  than  the  posterior  side.  The  front  of  the 
smaller  Pectens  is  shown  by  the  byesal  notch ;  but  in  the  large 
scallops,  oysters  and  Spondyli,  the  only  indication  of  the  posi- 
tioii  of  the  animal  is  afforded  by  the  large  internal  muscular 
impression,  which  ia  on  tho  poeterior  side.  The  ligament  is 
sometimes  between  the  mnbones,  but  is  never  anterior  to  them. 
The  siphonal  impraeion,  inside  the  shell,  ia  always  posterior. 

Bivalves  are  said  to  be  dose,  when  the  valves  fit  aocurately, 
and  gaping,  when  they  cannot  be  completely  shut.  In  Oastro- 
cluena  (PI,  XXin.,  Fig,  15),  the  opening  is  anterior,  and  serves 
for  the  passage  of  the  foot ;  in  Mya  it  is  posterior  and  siphonal ; 
in  Bolen  and  Olycimerie  both  ends  are  open.  In  Jiyiso-arca 
(PI.  XVII.,  Fig.  13),  there  is  a  ventral  opening  formed  by 
corresponding  notches  in  the  margin  of  the  valves,  which  serves 
for  the  passage  of  the  byssus;  in  Pecien,  Avicula,  and  Anomia 
(Fig.  211,  i),  the  byssal  notch  (or  tinut)  is  confined  to  the  right 

The  iurface  of  bivalve  sheila  is  often  ornamented  with  ribs 
which  radiate  from  the  umhones  ta  the  margin,  or  with  con- 
eentric  ridges,  which  coincide  with  the  lines  of  growth.    Some- 
times the  sculpturing  ia  oblique,  or  ■'Ha.x^ ',  ""ov  tdJji-w).  S'J^''o^ 
it  is  confined  to  (he  right  valve,    la.  Tosail  s^wsw*  I'i.  ■E^'J^»*% 
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Tertdjo^  and  Cardiwrn^  the  sur&ce  is  divided  into  two  areas  by 
a  transverse  furrow,  or  by  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  ribs. 
The  lunule  (see  Fig.  14,  p.  20)  is  an  oval  space  in  front  of  the 
beaks ;  it  is  deeply  impressed  in  Oardium  rekuum^  L.  Astarte 
eaxavata,  and  the  genns  OpU,  When  a  similar  impression  exists 
behind  the  beaks,  it  is  termed  the  escutcheon,^ 

The  ligament  of  the  Conchifera  forms  a  substitute  for  the 
muscles  by  which  the  valves  of  the  Brachiopoda  are  opened. 
It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  ligament  properly  so  called,  and 
the  cartilage  ;  they  exist  either  combined  or  distinct,  and  some- 
times one  is  developed  and  not  the  other.  The  external  ligament 
is  a  homy  substance,  similar  to  the  epidermis  which  clothes  the 
valves ;  it  is  usually  attached  to  ridges  on  the  posterior  hinge- 
margins,  behind  the  umbones,  and  is  consequently  stretched 
.  by  t£e  closing  of  the  valves.  The  ligament  is  large  in  the  river- 
mussels,  and  small  in  the  Mactras  and  Myas,  which  have  & 
large  internal  cartilage ;  in  Area  and  Pectunculus  the  ligament 
is  spread  over  a  flat,  lozenge-shaped  area,  situated  between  the 
umbones,  and  furrowed  with  cartilage  grooves.  In  Chama  and 
Isocardia  the  Hgament  splits  in  front,  and  forms  a  spiral  round 
each  umbo.  The  Fholades  have  no  ligament,  but  the  anterior 
adductor  is  shifted  to  such  a  position  on  the  hinge-margin  that 
it  acts  as  a  hinge-muscle.     (PI.  XXIII.,  Pig.  13.) 

The  internal  ligament,  or  cartildgCy  is  lodged  in  furrows 
formed  by  the  ligamental  plates,  or  in  pits  along  the  hinge- 
line;  in  Mya  and  Nucula  it  is  contained  in  a  spoon-shaped 
process  of  one  or  both  valves.  It  is  composed  of  elastic  fibres 
placed  perpendicularly  to  the  surfaces  between  which  it  is 
contained,  and  is  slightly  iridescent  when  broken ;  it  is  com- 
pressed by  the  closing  of  the  valves,  and  tends  forcibly  to  open 
them  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  muscles  is  removed.  The 
name  Amphideama  (double  ligament)  was  given  to  certain 
bivalves,  on  the  supposition  that  the  separation  of  the  cartilage 
from  the  ligament  was  peculiar  to  them.  The  cartilage-pit  of 
many  of  the  AnatinidcB  is  furnished  internally  with  a  movable 
ossicle. 

The  ligament  is  frequently  preserved  in  fossil  shells,  such 
as  the  great  Cyprinas  and  Carditas  of  the  Londofli  Clay,  the 
Unios  of  the  Wealden  and  even  in  some  lower  Silurian  bivalves. 

All  bivalves  are  clothed  with  an  epidermis  (v.  p.  33)  which 
is  organically  connected  with  the  margin  of  the  mantle.  It  is 
developed  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  Solemya  and  Glycimeris 

*  Only  those  technical  terms  whicli  are  Tiaed  ia  &  peculiar  sense  wc^Y^t^  tfct«tted  to; 
fai  the  rest,  any  Dictionary  may  be  coMiilteA,  wpec\£a\^  "B»>aet\a?^  '■'•-Efcrca^Qf^csi. 
Dictionary  of  Geology, ^^  publiflhed  by  IjOtignaan  wvd  Co. 
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(PL  XXn.,  Figs.  13, 17),  and  in  Mya  it  is  oontmued  over  the 
siphons  and   closed   numtLe-lobes,  makiiig  the  shell  appear 

ialemal. 

The  interior  of  bivalveB  is  inscribed  with  charactera  borrowed 
directly  &am  the  shell-fieh,  and  affording  a  eurer  cine  to  its 
afflnitioB  than  those  which  the  exterior  presents.  The  stnictnre 
of  the  kinge  charaoteriHea  both  familieB  and  genera,  whilst  the 
condition  of  the  respiratory  and  locomotiTe  organs  may  be  to 
some  extent  inferred  from  the  miisoular  markings. 

The  margin  of  the  shell  on  which  the  ligament  and  teetli 
are  Bitiiat«d,  is  termed  the  hinge-line.  It  is  very  long  and 
straight  in  Avioula  and  Area,  very  short  in  Vvhella,  and  curved 
in  most  genera.  The  locomotive  bivalves  have  getierally  the 
strongest  hinges,  but  the  most  perfect  examples  are  presented 
by  Area  and  Spondylua,  The  central  teeth,  those  immediately 
beneath  the  umio,  are  called  hinge  (or  cardinal)  teeth ;  those 
on  each  sido  are  lateral  teeth.  Sometimes  lateral  teeth  are 
developed,  and  not  cardinal  teeth  {Aloimadon ;  Kellia):  more 
frequently  the  hinge-teeth  alone  are  present.  In  young  shells 
the  teeth  are  sharp  and  well-defined;  in  aged  specimens  they 
are  often  thickened,  or  even  obliterated  by  irregular  growth 
{Hippopodiv/iTi)  or  the  encroachment  of  the  hinge-line  {Pectun- 
culwi).     Many  of  the  fixed  and  boring  ebella  are  edentulmu.' 

The  m-MculaT  imprmaiont  are  those  of  the  adductors,  the  foot 
and  byesus,  the  siphons,  and  the  mantle  (aee  pp.  19,  20). 


rig.  SIO,  LEftv»l»e.  (fVcrmoiririfc)  Riehtialva. 

1,  n,  Bdduutcc  {  p,  pedal  impnnlDn  %  n.  pal'til  lins ;  I,  Itinmeatsl  margin ;  c,  e,  cu 
tilago :  I,  I,  aatenor  ears  [  b,  byjaal  linna. 
The  adductor  impresaiona  are  iiBuaXVy  Bttii^'tfi,  dilCosto^o.  "Q 
•  Tbe  aeniition  of  bi™l>e  ihella  miy  be  «t«.ea  a,™-— MiiVoA  \««»\,1S.  " 
■etaing 3 in  Uie  right  ni\^  Sin  Ihe  te/t  ;  laletaHeaOi^.— ■\,''-2'™'^*^'*f*! 
Mceloe  in  ihe  rigU  nuve,  2  Mtariot  »nd  3  voitonoi  -latinl^wfli  'o-'a*  "■!'■ 
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musdes  themselves  may  be  composed  of  two  elements,*  as 
in  Cytherea  chione  (Fig.  14,  p.  20)  and  the  common  oyster. 
The  impression  of  the  posterior  adductor  in  Spondylm  is  double 
(PI.  XVI.,  Fig.  15).  In  Pectm  vanus  (Fig.  210,  a  a),  large 
independent  impressions  are  formed  by  the  two  poiiions  of 
the  adductor,  and  in  the  left  valve  there  is  a  third  impression 
(j>)  produced  by  the  foot,  which  in  the  byssiferous  pectens  is  a 
simple  conical  muscle  with  a  broad  base. 

In  the  left  valve  of  Anomia  there  are  four  distinct  muscular 
impressions  (Fig.  213).  Of  these,  the  small  posterior  spot  alone 
is  produced  by  the  adductoTf  and  corresponds  with  the  solitary 


Fig.  211.  Bight  valve. 


Fig.  212. 


Fig.  213.  Left  valve.t 


impression  in  the  right  valve.  The  adductor  itself  (Fig.  212,  a ) 
is  double.  The  large  central  impression  {p)  is  produced  by  the 
muscle  of  the  plug  (the  equivalent  of  the  hyssal  muscle  in  Pinna 
and  Modiola),  The  small  impression  within  the  umbo  (w)  and 
the  third  impression  in  the  disc  {p')  (wanting  in  Placunomia)  are 
caused  by  the  retractors  of  the  foot. 

The  term  monomyaryy  employed  by  Lamarck  to  distinguish 
the  bivalves  with  one  adductor,  applies  only  to  the  OstreidoBy 
part  of  the  Aviculid€S,  and  to  the  genera  Tridacna  and  Miilleria, 

The  dimyary  bivalves  have  a  second  adductor,  near  the  anterior 
margin,  which  is  small  in  Mytilus  (Fig.  30),  but  large  in  Pinna, 
The  retractor  muscles  of  the  foot  (already  alluded  to  at  p.  20) 
have  their  fixed  points  near  those  of  the  adductors ;  the  anterior 
pair  are  attached  within  the  umbones  (Fig.  214,  uu),  or  nearer 
the  adductor,  as  in  Aatarte  and  Unio  (Fig.  209).  The  posterior 
pair  {p^p')  are  often  close  to  the  adductor,  and  leave  no  separate 


»  Compare  the  ehell  of  modiola.  Pi.  XVII.,  Fig.  6,  with  the  woodcut,  Fig.  214. 
T  Fig.  211.  Bight  valve  of  Anomia  ephippium^  L.    /,  ligamental  process ;  «,  siniis. 
Fif^  His.  Left  valve;  /,  ligament  pit.     Fig.  212.  Muscular  system,  from  a  drawing 
cowmwiicated  by  A.  Hancock,  Esq.    f,  Mkift  loo\.\  pi,  V\^fe  \Vq^.   TVv^  muscle  p  is 
generally  deBcribed  as  a  portion  of  the  adductor  ;  \ju\<SXV&  c«t\»M\Ataav^wsas.'^*MKa. 
of  iLi:,  shcU  with  Carolia  and  Placuna^^'^X.  <£  te^xeacoXB  v\ife  fe^jNixt  ^^<^^^R^sa,  vsA^ 
the  bjvsal  mtiscle. 
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,  The  Unionidtt  have  two  additional  retroetors  of  the 
foot,  attached  laterally  hehind  tiie  anterior  adductors ;  in  Leda, 
SofeneUa,  and  a  few  others,  this  lateral  attechmont  forms  a 
lime  extending  from  the  anterior  adductor  hackwarda  inte  the 
Timbonal  region  of  the  shell.    (See  PI.  XVII.,  Eiga.  21,  22.) 

In  those  shellfiah  like  Finna  and  ttie  mussel,  which  are  per- 
TOSJiently  moored  by  a  strong  hyieai,  the  foot  (/)  serves  only  to 
mould  and  fix  the  threads  of  which  it  is  formed.  The  fibres 
td  the  foot-muBcles  pass  chiefly  to  the  byssus  (&),  and  besides 
these  two  additional  muscles  (pp)  are  developed.    In  Pinna, 


Modiola,  and  Dreissena  the  byssal  nmsdes  ate  equal  to  the  great 
adductors  in  size. 

In  a  fsw  rare  instances  the  mnBcles  are  fixed  to  promi- 
nent apophyses.  The  falciform  protases  of  Fholaa  and  Teredo 
{PI.  XXIII.,  Figs.  19,  26)  are  developed  for  the  attachment  of 
the  foot-muscle ;  the  posterior  muscular  ridge  of  JKcctm  and 
Cardilia  resembles  a  lateral  tooth,  and  in  the  extinct  genus 
Badiolilei  both  adductors  -were  attached  to  targe  tooth-like  pro- 
cesses of  the  opercular  valve ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  muscles  deposit 

'Tig.  il4.  Muacalai  Bjfllemot  JMiota  nwdidni,!..,  trmo.  «.  ftiwrnw*. "SosKisiK- 
cotol  byA.Hit,c<-E)c,-Eeq.  ao.  mteHor,  rfa',  voBlerto'*'^*'*''™*' ™'™*''*"'' '"^ 
aaiclet: pp,  brwaJ  muMles  j  /,  toot;  h,  bjMaa-,  m.'BtiiiJAl^"*- 
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less  shell  than  the  mantle,  and  their  impressions  deepen  with 
age. 

The  pallial  line  (Fig.  214,  m)  is  produced  by  the  mtLScnlajr 
fibres  of  the  mantie-margin ;  it  is  broken  up  into  irregular 
spots  in  the  monomyary  biyalyes,  and  in  Saxicava  and  Panopcea 
Norvegica, 

The  aiphonal  impressionf  or  pallial  sinus  (Fig.  14,  p.  20),  only 
exists  in  those  shells  which  have  retractile  siphons ;  its  depth 
is  an  index  to  their  length.  The  large  combined  siphons  of 
Mya  (Fig.  207)  are  much  longer  thsui  the  shell;  and  those  of 
some  Tellinidoe  three  or  four  times  its  length,  yet  they  are  com- 
pletely retractile.  The  small  siphons  of  Cyclas  and  Dreiasena 
cause  no  inflection  of  the  pallial  line.  Thfe  form  of  the  sinus 
is  characteristic  of  genera  and  species. 

In  the  umhonal  area  (within  the  pallial  line)  there  are  some- 
times furrows  produced  by  the  viscera,  which  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  muscular  markings  by  absence  of  polish  and 
outline.    (See  Lucinay  PI.  XIX.,  Fig.  6.) 

Fossil  bivalves  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  all  sedimentary 
rocks;  they  are  somewhat  rare  in  the  older  formations,  but 
increase  steadily  in  number  and  variety  through  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  strata,  and  attain  a  maximuTn  of  development  in 
existing  seas. 

Some  families,  like  the  Cyprinidce  and  Lucinidce  are  more 
abundant  fossil  than  recent ;  whilst  many  genera,  and  one  whole 
family  (the  Hippuritidoe),  have  become  extinct.  The  determi- 
nation of  the  afl^ities  of  fossil  bivalves  is  often  exceedingly 
difficult,  owing  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  occur. 
Sometimes  they  are  found  in  pairs,  filled  up  with  hard  stone ; 
and  frequently  as  casts,  or  moulds  of  the  interior,  giving  no 
trace  of  the  hinge,  and  very  obscure  indications  of  the  muscular 
markings.  Casts  of  single  valves  are  more  instructive,  as  they 
afford  impressions  of  the  hinge.* 

Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  frequent  destruction  of  the 
nacreous  or  lamellar  portion  of  the  fossil  bivalves,  whilst  the 
cellular  layers  remain.  The  AvicuUdce  of  the  chalk  have  entirely 
lost  their  pearly  interiors ;  the  Spondyli,  Ohamas,  and  Badiolites 
are  in  the  same  condition,  their  inner  layers  are  gone  and  no 
vacancy  left,  the  whole  interior  being  filled  with  chalk.  As  it 
is  the  inner  layer  alone  which  forms  the  hinge,  and  alone 
receives  the  impressions  of  the  soft  parts,  the  true  characters  of 

*  These  impressionfl  may  be  conveniently  monlded  with  gvtta-percha.    M.  AgaBsiz 
published  a  set  of  plaster-casts  of  the  interiora  of  the  genera  of  recent  shells,  which 
majr  be  seen  in  the  Brit  Mnsemn.    [Memoire  tur  les  moules  des  AloUusques,  vtvam  et 
^bssiies,  par  L.  Agassiz,  Mem,  Soe,  5c.  Nat.  Neuchatel,t.  ^.^ 
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the  shells  could  not  be  determined  from  such  specimens.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  extinct  RadioUte  is  deriyed  from  natnial 
moulds  of  the  interior,  formed  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
inner  layer  of  shell,  or  from  specimens  in  which  this  layer  is 
replaced  by  spar. 

The  necessities  of  geologists  have  compelled  them  to  pay  very 
minute  attention  to  the  markings  in  the  interior  of  shells,  to 
their  microscopic  texture,  and  every  other  available  source  of 
comparison  and  distinction.  It  must  not,  however,  be  expected 
that  the  entire  structure  and  affinities  of  molluscous  animals 
can  be  predicated  from  the  examination  of  an  internal  mould  or 
a  morsel  of  shell,  any  more  th£ui  that  the  form  and  habits  of  an 
extinct  quadruped  can  be  inferred  from  a  solitary  tooth  or  the 
fragment  of  a  bone.* 

The  syatematic  arrangernent  of  the  bivalves  now  employed  is 
essentially  that  of  Lamarck,  modified,  however,  by  many  recent 
observations.  The  families  follow  each  other  according  to  reto- 
tionshipf  and  not  according  to  absolute  rank ;  the  Veneridce  are 
the  highest  organised,  and  from  this  culminating  point  the 
stream  of  affinities  takes  two  courses,  one  towards  the  Myas, 
the  other  in  the  direction  of  the  oysters ;  groups  analogically 
related  to  the  Ttmicari-ea  and  Brachiopoda. 

SECTION  A.    AsrPHONiDA. 
a.  Pallial  line  simple :  Integro-pallialia. 


Fam.  1.  Ostreidae. 

2.  Aviculidse. 

3.  Mytilidse. 


4.  Arcadse. 

5.  Trigoniadse. 

6.  TJnionidse. 


SECTION  B.    SiPHONiDA. 

7.  Chamidae.  11.  Lucinidse. 

8.  Hippuritidse,  12.  Cycladidae. 

9.  TridacnidEe.  13.  Oyprinidse. 
10.  Cardiadae. 

h,  Pallial  line  sinuated :  Sinu-pallialia. 


14.  Yeneridse. 

15.  Mactridae. 

16.  Tellinidse. 

17.  Solenidae. 


18.  Myacidae. 

19.  Anatinidse. 

20.  Gastrochsenidae. 

21.  Pholadidae. 


The  characters  which  have  been  most  relied  on  for  distin- 

*  Etudes  Critiques sur  les  McUusques  Fossdes^pcar  £>.  Aqaxox^  NeucKoJt^x'SSAS^^ 
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gxdshing  these  groups  and  tHe  genera  of  bivalves  are  tlie  fol- 
lowing, stated  nearly  in  the  order  of  their  value : — 

1.  Extent  to  which  the  mantle-lobes  are  united. 

2.  Number  and  position  of  muscular  impressions. 

3.  Presence  or  absence  of  a  pallial  sinus* 

4.  Form  of  the  foot. 

6.  Structure  of  the  JrancAtce. 

6.  Microscopic  structure  of  the  shell,     (v.  p.  31.) 

7.  Position  of  the  ligament ,  internal  or  external. 

8.  Dentition  of  the  hinge. 

9.  Equality  or  inequality  of  the  valves. 

10.  Eegularity  or  irregularity  of  form. 

11.  Habit; — ^free,  burrowing  or  fixed. 

12.  Medium  of  respiration,  fresh  or  salt  water. 

A  few  exceptions  may  be  found,  in  which  one  or  other  of 
these  characters  does  not  possess  its  usual  value.*  Such  in- 
stances serve  to  warn  us  against  too  implicit  reliance  on  single 
characters.  Groups,  to  be  naturalj  must  be  based  on  the  con- 
sideration of  all  these  particulars— on  **the  totality  of  the 
animal  organisation."    (Owen.) 

Section  a.  — Asiphootda. 

Animal  unprovided  with  respiratory  siphons;  mantle-lobes 
free,  or  united  at  only  one  point  which  divides  the  branchial 
from  the  exhalent  chamber  {cloaca) ;  pallial  impression  simple. 

Shell  usually  pearly  or  sub-nacreous  inside;  cellular  ex- 
ternally ;  pallial  line  simple  or  obsolete. 

*  1.  Cardita  and  Crassatdla  (Fam.  13)  have  the  mantle  more  open,  whilst  in  fridina 
(6),  and  especially  in  Dreissena  (3)  it  is  more  closed  than  in  the  most  nearly  allied 
genera. 

2.  MuUeria  (6)  and  Tridacna  (9)  are  monomyary. 

3.  Leda  (4)  and  Adacna  (lO)Jbave  a  pallial  sinus ;  Anapa  (16)  has  none. 

4.  The  form  of  the  foot  is  usually  characteristio  of  the  families;  but  sometimes  it  is 
adaptively  modified. 

5.  Diplodonta  (11)  has  four  gills. 

6.  Pearly  structure  is  variable  even  in  species  of  the  same  genus. 

7.  Crassatella  (13)  and  Semele  (16)  have  an  internal  ligament;  in  SoleneUa  and 
Jsoarca  (4)  it  is  external. 

8.  Anodon  (16),  Adacna^  Serripes  (10),  and  Cryptodan  (11)  are  edentulous. 

9.  Cbr&uia  (18)  and  Pandora  (19)  are  more  inequivalve  than  their  allies ;  Chama 
arcinella  (7)  is  equivalve. 

10.  Jlinnites  (I),  jEtheria  (6),  Myochama  and  CJutmostrea  (19)  are  irregular. 

11.  Pecten  is  free,  byssiferous,  or  fixed:  Area  free  or  byssiferous.  This  character 
vaiiea  with  age  and  locality  in  the  Bame  epeciea.  It  ^{>e&  uot  «1n7&^  depend  <ni  the 

form  of  the  foot,  aa  JJthodomw  and  UngiiUnor— ^>cnm^  iSlDk!^i\a— \^^^  >2sv<6  Vs:^.  >&» 
Jfyftfus  and  Zuema. 
12,  JVavaculina  ia  a  river  Solen^  and  Scaphula  alicda.-'WttXsss  Area. 
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Family  I. — Osteeid^. 

Shell  inequivalYe,  slightly  inequilateral,  free  or  adherent, 
resting  on  one  valve ;  beaks  central,  straight ;  ligament  in- 
ternal ;  epidermis  thin ;  adductor  impression  single,  behind  the 
centre ;  pallial  line  obscure ;  hinge  |xsually  edentulous, 

Animal  marine ;  mantle  quite  open ;  very  slightly  adherent 
to  the  edge  of  the  shell ;  foot  small  and  byssiferous,  or  obsolete; 
gills  crescent-shaped,  2  on  each  side ;  adductor  muscle  composed 
of  two  elements,  but  representing  only  the  jpoaterior  shell-muscle 
of  other  bivalves. 

The  union  of  the  Ostreidoe  and  PecUnidce,  as  proposed  by  the 
authors  of  the  "  History  of  British  MoUusca,"  has  not  proved 
satisfactory.  The  genus  Ostrea  stands  quite  alone,  and  distinct 
from  all  the  PecUnidce  in  the  structure  of  its  gills,  which  are 
like  those  of  Avicula^  and  by  resting  on  its  left  valve.  The  shell 
also  is  more  nacreous  than  that  of  the  scallops 

OsTEEA,  L. — Oyster. 

SynonyinSi  Amphidonta  and  Pycnodonta,  Fischer.  Peloris, 
PoU. 

TyjpBy  0.  edulis,  L. 

Examplcy  0.  diluviana,  PI.  XYI.,  Fig.  1. 

Shell  irregular,  attached  by  the  left  valve  ;  upper  valve  flat 
or  concave,  often  plain;  lower  convex,  often  plaited  or 
foliaceous,  and  with  a  prominent  beak;  ligamental  cavity 
triangular  or  elongated;  hinge  toothless;  structure  sub- 
nacreous,  laminated,  with  prismatic  cellular  substance  between 
the  margins  of  the  laminae. 

Animal  with  the  mantle-margin  double,  finely  fringed ;  gilla 
nearly  equal,  united  posteriorly  to  each  other  and  the  mantle- 
lobes,  forming  a  complete  branchial  chamber ;  lips  plain ;  palpi 
triangular,  attached;  sexes  distinct.* 

Distribution,  70  species.  Tropical  and  temperate  seas.  Norway, 
Black  Sea,  &c. 

Fossil,  200  species.    Carb.  — .    United  States,  Europe,  India. 

The  interior  of  recent  oyster-shells  has  a  slightly  nacreous 
lustre;  in  fossil  specimens  an  irregular  cellular  structure  is 
often  very  apparent  on  decomposed  or  fractured  surfaces.  Fossil 
oysters  which  have  grown  upon  Ammonites,  Trigonice,  &c., 
frequently  take  the  form  of  those  shells. 

In  the  "oock's-comb"  oysters  both  valves  oeq  ^Wi^^\  ^- 
diluviana  sends  out  long  root-like  -jiroeftSBfe^  ^otel  '^i»  ^ss^^st 

•  The  coarae  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  tlie  commoa  c^«Xct  'v^  Ns^c«sct<i<i'^  '^'^'^ 
Bcated  by  PoU,  and  coj^ed  in  the  Crochacd  ed.  ol  Cw\!Bt. 
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valve.  The  "  troo-oyater"  (Dendroatrai,  8w.)  grows  on  the 
root  of  tite  maagroye.  Oyster  shells  become  very  thick  with 
age,  especially  in  rough  water ;  the  fossil  oyater  of  the  Tagaa 
(O.Zon^'nwtm)  attoinaalecgthof  twofeet.  The  greatest  enemy 
of  oyster-banks  is  a  sponge  {Oliona),  which  eats  into  the  valves, 
both  of  dead  and  living  Bhajls ;  at  first  only  small  round  holea, 
at  irregular  intervals,  and  often  diapoaed  in  regular  patterns, 
are  visible ;  but  ultimBtely  the  shell  is  completely  mined  and 
falls  to  pieces.  Natural  oyster-banka  nanally  occijt  in  water 
several  fethoma  deep ;  tha  oysters  spawn  in  May  and  June,  and 
the  try  ("spate")  are  extensively  coUeoted  and  removed  to 
artificial  grounds,  or  tanks,  where  the  water  is  very  shallow; 
they  are  then  called  "  natives,"  and  do  not  attain  their  Ml 
growth  in  less  than  five  or  seven  years,  whilst  the  ' '  sea-oystera  " 
are  full-grown  in  four  years.  Native  oysters  do  not  breed  freely, 
and  sometimes  many  die  in  the  spawning  season ;  they  are  also 
liable  to  be  killed  by  froat.  The  season  ie&om  August  4toMay  12. 
From 20,000  to  30,000  bushels  of  "natives "  and  100,000 budiels 
e  annually  sent  to  the  London  market.  Many 
other  species  of  oyaters  ore  oaten  in  India,  China,  Australia,  &<s. 
"  Green  oystera"  are  those  whioh 
I  have  fed  on  eofiferva  in  the  tanks. 
Suh-gentra.  Oryptitea,  Lamarck. 
a.  incurva,  Sby.  (section).  Fig. 
()'215.  Tree,  or  very  slightly  at- 
'  tachoJ;  loft  valvo  with  a  promi- 
nent, incurved  umbo;  right  valva 
small,  concave.  Foieil,  30  species. 
Lias  —  Chalk.  Europe,  India. 
Exogyra,  Sby.  E.  conica,  PI.  SVI.,  Fig.  2.  Shell  chama- 
ehaped,  attached  by  Hie  left  valve ;  umbones  snb'spiral,  turned 
to  the  poaterior  aide  (i.e.  reversed) ;  right  valve  opercnlar. 
Fossil,  46  species.  L.  Oolite  —  Chalk.  United  States ;  Europe. 
JHmya  (Deshayesana),  Eouault,  1859.  M6m.  Soc.  Qfol, 
b.  ni.  471,  t,  15.  Fig.  3.  L.  Eocene,  Paris.  The  figure  is  moat 
like  an  oyster,  and  the  "  second  adductor  impression,"  on 
account  of  which  it  is  named  Dimya,  is  rather  like  the  small 
anterior  scar  in  Peciea  (Fig,  210). 

Anomia,  L. 
Eiymologj/,  anomiot,  unequal. 
Example,  A.  Achfflus,  PI.  XYI.,  Fig.  3. 
SifiionymB,   Feuestrella,  Bolten;   Cepa,  Humph.  Aenigma, 
Koch. 
SAell  sub-orbicular,  very  variatiie,  tawnakoEfiiiA,  soA  ■Si^'a.-^ 
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pearly  witlim,  attached  by  a  plug  passing  through  a  hole  or 
notch  in  the  right  valye :  upper  yalye  convex,  smooth,  lamellar 
or  striat^yl;  interior  with  a  sub-marginal  cartilage-pit,  and 
four  jiuscuiar  impressions,  3  sub-central,  and  one  in  front  of 
the  cartilage  (see  Fig.  213,  p.  402) :  lower  yalye  concaye,  with  a 
deep,  rounded  notch  in  front  of  the  cartilage  process;  disk  with 
a  single  (adductor)  impression. 

Aninial  with  the  mantle  open,  its  margins  with  a  short  double 
fringe;  lips  membranous,  elongated;  palpi  fixed,  striated  on 
both  sides ;  gills  2  on  each  side,  united  posteriorly,  the  outer 
•laminae  incomplete  andfieee  ;  foot  small,  cylindrical,  subsidiary 
to  a  lamellar  and  more  or  less  calcified  byasal  plug,  attached  to 
the  upper  valye  by  three  muscles ;  adductor  muscle  behind  the 
byssal  muscles,  small,  composed  of  two  elements;  sexes  dis- 
tinct; ovary  extending  into  the  substance  of  the  lower  mantle- 
lobe. 

In  A.  j^emoides^from.  California,  there  is  an  anterior  {pedal) 
muscular  impression  in  both  valves. 

**  There  is  no  relationship  of  affinity  between  Anamia  and 
Terebratida,  but  only  a  resemblance  through  formal  analogy; 
the  parts  which  seem  identical  are  not  homologyms."  (Forbes.) 
The  Anomiad  are  found  attached  to  oysten  and  other  shells, 
and  frequently  acquire  the  form  of  the  suzfaces  with  which 
their  growing  margins  are  in  contact.    They  are  not  edible. 

DistrihtUiony  20  species.  North  America,  Britain,  Black  Sea^ 
India,  Australia,  West  America,  Icy  sea.  Low  water  —  100 
fathoms. 

Fossil,  36  species.  Oolite  — •  Chili,  United  States,  Europe, 
India. 

Sub-genera.  Flacunomia  (Cumingii),  Broderip.  Hynonym^ 
Pododesmus,  Fhil.  P.  macroschisma,  PI.  XVI.,  Fig.  4.  Vppar 
valve  with  only  two  muscular  impressions;  the  pe<lal  scar 
radiately  striated ;  the  byssal  plug  is  often  fixed  in  the  l^/W'/r 
valve,  and  its  muscle  becomes  (functionally)  an  adduct<;r,  JJi$' 
tribution,  13  species.  West  Indies,  Britain  (/*.  pateUi/f/rmis)^ 
New  Zealand,  California,  Behnng's  Sea,  Ochotsk.  —  60 
fathoms. 

Limanomia  (GFrayana),  Bouchard*  Shell  eared  like  Lima* 
Fossil,  4  species.    Devonian ;  Boulonnais,  C*hina  ? 

Placuva,  Solander.^-Window-Shell* 

Etymology,  plakotis,  a  thin  cake. 
Example,  P.  sella,  PL  XVI.,  Fig.  5. 
BM/  Buhorhiealax,  compressed,  t«aai»Va«wA»tK<8^*'**«'*^^     ^ 
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the  riglit  valye  ;  hinge  area  narrow  and  obscure ;  cartilage 
supported  by  two  diverging  ridges  in  the  right  valve  and  cor- 
responding grooves  in  the  left ;  muscular  impressions  double, 
the  larger  element  round  and  central,  the  smaller  distinct  and 
crescent  shaped,  in  front  of  it. 

The  Placunae  are  very  closely  allied  to  Anomia;  and  many 
intermediate  forms  may  be  traced.  The  shell  of  each  consists 
entirely  of  sub-nacreous,  plicated  laminae,  peculiarly  separable, 
and  occasionally  penetrated  by  minute  tubuli.  (Carpenter.)  P. 
sella,  called,  from  its  shape,  the  **  saddle-oyster,"  is  remarkably 
striated.  In  P.  placenta^  PI.  XVI.,  Fig.  6,  the  anterior  carti-  , 
lage  ridge  is  only  half  as  long  as  the  other,  which  appears  to  be 
connected  with  the  economy  of  the  shell  when  young ;  in  speci- 
mens 1  inch  across,  there  is  a  pedal  impression  below  the 
cartilage  grooves  of  the- upper  valve,  and  a  shallow  sinus  in  the 
margin  of  the  lower  valve,  indicating  a  slight  byssal  attach- 
ment at  that  age. 

Flacuna*  is  essentially  like  Anomia^  having  the  generative 
system  attached  to  the  right  mantle-lobe,  and  the  ventricle 
exposed.  The  mantle-margin  is  cirrated,  and  furnished  with  a 
curtain,  as  in  Fecten ;  the  foot  is  tubular  and  extensile,  but  has 
no  distinot  muscles  except  the  small  one,  whose  existence  in 
P.  placenta  (PL  XVI.,  Fig.  6)  we  had  predicated  from  examina- 
tion of  the  shell,  f  The  small  muscular  impressions  before 
and  in  the  rear  of  the  adductoi  are  produced  by  suspensors 
of  the  giUs. 

Distribution,  4  species.     Scinde,  North  Australia,  China. 

Suh-genera»  Carolia,  Cantraijie,  1835  (after  Prince  Charles 
Bonaparte).  Synonym,  Hemiplacuna,  G.  Sby.  Type,  C.  placu- 
noides,  PI.  XVI.,  Fig.  7.  Shell  like  Flacuna;  hinge,  when 
young,  like  Anomia,  with  a  byssal  plug  passing  through  a 
small  deep  sinus  in  front  of  the  cartilage  process,  which  is  closed 
in  the  adult.  Distribution,  3.8j^QGieB.  (British  Museum),  Tertiary, 
Egypt;  America? 

Flacunopsis,  Morris  and  Lycett.  P.  Jureneis,  Ecemer.  Sub- 
orbicular,  upper  valve  convex,  radiately  striated,  or  taking  the 
form  of  the  surface  to  which  it  adheres ;  lower  valve  flat ;  liga- 
mental  groove  sub-marginal,  transverse ;  muscular  impression 
large,  sub-central.     Fossil  4  species.     Lower  Oolites,  Europe. 

Placenta,  Eetzius.  Cartilage  grooves  slightly  divergent,  the 
posterior  one  the  longer  of  the  two ;  m,uscular  impression  sub- 
central. 

*  Original  HgureB  and  descriptions  ^mJl  \>e  iomid.  \n\iift  l^.'&^Ji.'fti'^  Vft5S,i8.  22. 
f  This  orgmi  appears  to  represent  the  byssal-sKeotK  c&  Kxiom^  ta}i3cv.«t  ^Coax^.  ^^  Vx^ 
fiM  there  Ja  no  other  qpezung  for  the  passage  oi  a\>v^i£Qa. 
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Pbcten,  0.  F.  MUUer.     ScaUop. 

Etjfmology,  pecten,  a,  comb. 

Ts/pe,  P.  maximus  (Janira,  Schum.) 

Synonyms,  ArgTiB,  Poll.  Discites,  Soil.  Amusinm,  Miililfeldt. 

Bhdl  sub-orbicular,  regular,  resting  on  the  rigbt  valve, 
usually  ornameiited  with  radiating  ribs ;  beaka  approximate, 
eared  ;  anterior  ears  most  prominent ;  posterior  side  a  little 
obKque ;  right  valve  most  convex,  with  a  notch  below  the  Smut 
ear;  hinge-margiiia  striught,  united  by  a  narrow  ligament; 
cartilage  internal,  in  a  central  pit ;  adductor  impression  double, 
obscure ;  pedal  impreasion  only  in  the  left  valve,  or  obsolete 
(Pig.  210). 

Animal  with  the  roaatle  quite  open,  its  margins  double,  the 
inner  pendent  lite  a  curtain 
(m)  &iely  Mnged ;  at  its 
base  a  row  of  conspicuous 
round  black,  eyes  {ocelh )  lur 
rounded  by  tentacular  fila 
menta ;  gills  (ir)  exceed  '" 
ingly     delicate,     crescent 

shaped,   quite    disconn  cted  ^ 

posteriorly,  having  separate  ^'^'-^^/~    \j-^'^ 

excurrent  canals ;  lips  foUa  Fg  2  a  /=<   -ne  nw" 

oeous;  palpi   truncated    plan   outside,   stnatpd   withn,    foot 
finger-Uke,  grooved,  bjrssiferous  m  the  young. 

The  ScaUop  {P.  mommiu)  and  "  quia  "  (P.  cpercuJaris)  are 
esteemed  dehcacies ;  the  latter  covers  extensive  banks,  especially 
on  the  north  and  west  of  Ireland,  in  Id  to  25  fathoms  water. 
The  scallop  ranges  from 3 — 40falhom8;  its  bodyia  bright  orange, 
or  scarlet,  the  mantle  fawn-colour,  marbled  with  brown ;  the 
shell  ia  used  for  "scUoping"  oysters,  formerly  it  was  em- 
ployed as  a  drinking-oup.  and  celebrated  as  suci  in  Ossian's 
"  hall  of  shells."  An  allied  species  has  received  the  name  of 
"St.  James's  ehell"  (P.  Jatobaua);  it  was  worn  by  pilgrims 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  became  the  badge  of  several  orders  of 
knighthood,  t 

Most  of  the  Peciais  spin  a  byssus  when  young,  and  some, 
like  P.  variue,  do  so  habitually;  P.  niveut  moors  itself  to  the 
fronds  of  the  tangle  [Lamiiiaria). 

In  coDTACt  bt  oaa  point  on  ^he  poet«ior  Bld«,  a«paratijig  tbo  tiruictilal  from  ttiA  4\b«i«^ 

A  Spaaish  warrior,  tbey  lualgned 
•*'E6nJu^  of  FMt,'*) 
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The  Eev.  D.  Landsborough  observed  tbe  fry  of  P.  operculan'Sg 
wben  loss  tbas  tbe  size  of  a  sixpence,  swimmiiig  in  a  pool  of 
sea- water  left  by  tbe  ebbing  of  tbe  tide.  "  Their  motion  was 
rapid  and  zig-zag ;  they  seemed,  by  the  sudden  opening  and 
closing  of  their  valves,  to  have  the  power  of  darting  like  an 
arrow  through  the  water.  One  jerk  carried  them  some  yards, 
and  then  by  another  sudden  jerk  they  were  off  In  a  moment  on 
a  different  tack.'* 

The  shell  of  Pecten  and  the  succeeding  genera  consists  almost 
exclusively  of  membranous  laminae,  coarsely  or  finely  corru- 
gated. It  is  composed  of  two  very  distinct  layers,  differing  in 
colour  (and  also  in  texture  and  destructibility),  but  having 
essentially  the  same  structure.  Traces  of  oellularity  are  some- 
times discoverable  on  the  external  surface;  P,  nobilts  has  a 
distinct  prismatic-cellular  layer  externally.     (Carpenter.) 

Suh-genera,  NeitTiea,  Drouet,  Vola,  Klein.  P.  quinque- 
costatus  and  other  fossil  species  with  concavo-convex  Talves 
and  distinct  hinge-teeth ;  the  inner  layera  of  these  shells  are 
wanting  in  all  specimens  from  the  English  chalk. 

PcUlivm,  Schum.  P.  plica,  PI.  XVI.,  Fig.  8.  Hing«  obsenrely 
toothed. 

Hinnites  (Cortesii)  Defr.  P.  pusio,  PI.  XVI.,  Fig.  10.  Shell 
regular  and  byssiferous  when  young ;  afterwards  cementing  its 
lower  valve  and  becoming  more  or  less  irregular. 

Distribution^  2  species. 

Fossil,  Trias  ?    Upper  Greensand  — ,  Europe. 

Hemipecten,  A.  Adams.  H.  Forbesianus,  PI.  XVT.,  Fig.  9. 
Shell  hyaline,  posterior  ears  obsolete,  anterior  prominent; 
right  valve  flat,  byssal  sinus  deep;  structure  permeated  by 
microscopic  tubuli,  as  in  Lima. 

Amusiv/m,  Klein.  Shell  nearly  equivalved,  gaping  in  front 
and  behind ;  smooth  outside,  generally  marked  with  radiating 
grooves  inside. 

2>ta<W6Mf row,  1Y6  species.  World-wide;  Nova-Zembla — Cape 
Horn ;  —  200  fathoms. 

Fossil,  450  species  (including  Aviculo-pecten).  Carb. — . 
World-wide. 

Lima,  Bruguiere. 

Etymology^  lima,  a  file. 

Example,  L.  squamosa,  PI.  XVI.,  Fig.  11.    (Ostrea  lima,  L.) 
Synonyms,   Plagiostoma  (Llkwyd),  Sby.        P.  cardiiforme, 
JPL  XVI,,  Fig.  12. 
SAe/^  equivalve,  compxesaed,  obUqvjLi^^  q^«X\  ^s»X«nsst  «sSl^ 
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straight,  gaping,  posterior  rounded,  usually  close;  umbones 
apart,  eared;  valves  smooth,  punctate-striate,  or  radiately 
ribbed  and  imbricated;  hinge  area  triangular,  cartilage  pit 
central ;  adductor  impression  lateral,  large,  double ;  pedal 
scars  2,  small. 

Animaly  mantle-margins  separate,  inner  pendent,  fringed 
with  long  tentacular  filaments,  ocelli  inconspicuous;  foot 
finger-like,  grooved;  lips  with  tentacular  filaments,  palpi 
small,  striated  inside ;  gills  equal  on  each  side,  distinct. 

The  shell  is  always  white;  its  outer  layer  consists  of  coarsely- 
plicated  membranous  lamellae ;  the  inner  layer  is  perforated  by 
minute  tubuli,  forming  a  complete  network.     (Carpenter.) 

The  Limas  are  either  free  or  spin  a  byssus ;  some  make  an 
artificial  burrow  when  adult,  by  spinning  together  sand  or  coral- 
fragments  and  shells,  but  the  habit  is  not  constant.  (Forbes.) 
The  burrows  of  L,  hian8  are  several  times  longer  than  the  shell, 
and  closed  at  each  end.  (Charlesworth.)  "This  species  is 
psde  or  deep  crimson,  with  an  orange  mantle ;  when  taken  out 
of  its  nest  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  marine  animals  to  look 
upon,  it  swims  with  great  vigour,  like  the  scaUop,  by  opening 
and  closing  its  valves,  so  that  it  is  impelled  onwards  or  upwards 
in  a  succession  of  jumps.  The  filaments  of  the  fringe  are 
easily  broken  off,  and  seem  to  live  many  hours  after  they  are 
detached,  twisting  themselves  like  worms."  {Landsborough.) 
Z.  spinosa  has  conspicuous  ocelli,  and  short  filaments. 

Sub-generd,  Ijimatula,  S.  Wood.  L.  sub-auriculata,  PL  XVI., 
Figi  13.  Valves  equilateral ;  8  species.  Greenland — ^Britain. 
Fossil^  Miocene — .    Europe. 

Limaea,  Bronn.  L.  strigilata,  PL  XVT.  Pig.  14.*  Hinge 
minutely  toothed. 

Fossil,  4  species.  Lias — Pliocene.  The  recent  Limcea  ? 
Sarsii  (Loven),  Norway  (=L.  crassa  of  the  ^gean?)  has  the 
mantle-border  plain.  Some  of  the  larger  recent  species  have 
obscure  lateral  teeth. 

DisiributioTiy  20  species.  Norway,  Britain,  West  Indies, 
Canaries,  India,  Australia ;  1 — 150  fathoms,  ^e  largest  living 
species  (L.  excavata,  Chemn.)  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

Fossil,  200  species.  Carb.?  Trias — .  United  States,  Europe, 
India.     The  so-called  Flagicstoma  epinosv/m  is  a  Spondylus. 

Spondylus  (Pliny)  L.    Thorny-oyster. 

Type,  S.  gaedaropus,  L. 

Example,  S.  princeps,  PL  XVL,  Fig.  15 

*  After  Broim;  the  figure  in  Bcoc(d[AdLOQ&iv<c^tfcw(2r«^3B<bXKRid^> 
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Synonyma,  Dianohora,  Sby.    Podopsis,  Lam.    Pacbytes,  Defr. 

Shell  irregular,  attached  by  the  right  valve,  radiately  ribbed, 
spiny  or  foliaceous ;  umbones  remote,  eared ;  lower  valve  with 
a  triangalar  hinge-area,  cartilage  in  a  central  groove,  nearly  or 
quite  covered ;  hinge  of  two  curved  interlocking  teeth  in  each 
valve ;  adductor  impression  double. 

Animal f  with  the  mantle  open  and  gills  separate,  as  in  Pecten; 
lips  foliaceous,  palpi  short ;  foot  small,  cylindrical,  truncated. 

In  aged  specimens  the  circular  portion  of  the  muscular  scar 
exhibits  dendritic  vascular  markings.  The  lower  valve  is 
always  most  spiny  and  least  coloured ;  in  some  species  (like  8. 
imperialis)  the  shell  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  attached  by  its  beak 
or  spines.  The  inner  shell-layer  is  very  distinct  from  the  outer, 
and  always  wanting  in  fossil  specimens  &om  calcareous  rocks, 
then  called  JDianchorce,  Specimens  from  the  Miocene  of  St. 
Domingo,  which  have  lost  this  layer,  contain  a  loose  mould  of 
the  original  interior.  Water-cavities  are  common  in  the  inner 
layer,  the  border  of  the  mantle  having  deposited  shell  more 
rapidly  than  the  umbonal  portion.  (Owen,  Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 
1838,  p.  409.) 

Distribution^  68  species.  West  Indies,  Canaries,  Mediter- 
ranean, India,  Torres  Straits,  Pacific,  West  America : — 105 
fathoms. 

Fossil,  80  species.     Carb— .    Europe,  United  States,  India. 

Sub- genus y  Pedum,  Brug.  P.  spondyloides,  PI.  XVI., 
Pig.  16.  Shell  thin,  smooth,  compressed,  attached  by  a  byssus 
passing  through  a  deep  notch  in  the  right  valve.  Inhabits 
coral-reefs,  where  it  is  found  half-embedded ;  Eed  Sea,  Indian 
Ocean,  Mauritius,  Chinese  Seas. 

Plicattjla,  Lamarck. 

Etymology,  plicatvs,  plaited. 

Type,  P.  cristata,  PI.  XYI.,  Fig.  11. 

Shell  irregular,  attached  by  the  umbo  of  the  ri^t  valve; 
valve  smooth  or  plaited ;  hinge-area  obscure ;  cartilage  quite 
internal ;  hinge-teeth,  two  in  each  valve ;  adductor  scar  simple. 

Animal  resembles  spondyltis* 

Distribution,  9  species.  West  Indies,  India,  Philippines, 
Australia,  West  America. 

Fossil,  40  species.  Trias — .  United  States,  Europe,  Algeria, 
India. 

P,  ManteUi  {Lesi)  Alabama,  has  the  valves  eared« 
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yAMiLT  n.— Aticdud^.    Wing-shellB. 

SAeH  mequivalre,  very  oblique,  resting  on  the  smaller  (right) 
Talve,  and  attached  by  a,  hyssus;  epidern 
layer  priBmatic- cellular  (Fig.  217),  in- 
terior naoreouB ;  poBterior  mnscular  im- 
pression large,  Bub'Central,  anterior  small, 
within  (he  uaibo ;  pallial  line,  irregulariy 
dotted ;  hinge-line  straight,  elongated  ; 
umbonea  anterior,  eared,  the  posterior 
ear  wing-like ;  cartilage  contained  in  one 
or  several  grooves ;  hinge  edentulous,  or 
obscurely  toothed. 

Animal  with    the    mantle-lobes   free,  Ffe-S'T- «>""■■ 

their  marpns  fringed  ;  foot  small,  spinning  a  byssus ;  gilla  two 
on  each  side,  crescent-shaped,  entirely  free  {Desk.)  or  united  to 
each  other  posteriorly,  and  to  the  mantle  (as  in  the  Oyster,  and 
not  as  in  Peden). 

The  wing-shells,  or  pearl-oysters,  are  natives  of  tropical  and 
temperate  seas ;  there  are  no  living  species  in  northern  latitudes, 
where  fossil  forms  are  very  n 


AvTCDLi  (Klein),  Bruguiera. 

Etymohgy,  aviada,  a  little  bird. 

Tjrpe.A.  hinindo,  PI.  SVI.,  F^.  18. 

Shell  obliquely  oval,  very  inequivalve;  rigit  valve  -mi^  a 
byssal  sinus  beneafh  the  anterior  ear;  cartilage  pit  single, 
oblique ;  hinge  with  one  or  two  small  cardinal  teeth,  and  an 
elongated  posterior  tooth,  often  obsolete ;  posterior  muscular 
impreseion  (adductor  and  pedal)  large,  sub-central;  anterior 
(pedal  scar)  small,  umbonal. 

Aniinal  (of  'meleagrina)  with  mantle-lobes  united  at  one  point 
by  the  gills,  their  margins  fringed  and  furnished  with  a  pendent 
curtain  ;  curtains  fringed  in  the  branchial  region,  plain  behind ; 
foot  finger-like,  grooved ;  byssuB  often  solid,  cylindrical,  with 
an  expanded  termination ;  pedal  muscles  four,  posterior  large 
in  front  of  the  adductjar;  adductjar  composed  of  two  elements; 
retractors  of  the  mantle  forming  a  series  of  dots,  and  a  large 
epot  near  the  adductor;  lips  simple;  palpi  truncated;  gills 
equal,  cresoentic,  nnited  behind  the  foot.    (British  Museum.} 
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Distribution^  26  species.  Mexico,  South  Britain,  Mediter- 
ranean, India,  Pacific : — 20  fathoms. 

Fossil,  300  species.    Lower  Silurian  — .    World-wide. 

Sub-genera  Maleagrina,  Lam.  Margaritophora,  Muhlfeldt. 
M.  margaritifera,  PL  XVL,  Fig.  19.  The  **  pearl-oysters"  are 
less  oblique  than  the  other  aviculoe,  and  their  valves  are  flatter 
and  nearly  equal ;  the  posterior  pedal  impression  is  blended 
with  that  of  the  great  adductor.  They  are  found  at  Madagascar, 
Ceylon,  Swan  Eiver,  Panama,  &c.  Manilla  is  the  chief  port  to 
which  they  are  taken.  There  are  three  principal  kinds,  which  are 
worth  from  £2  to  £4  per  cwt. : — 1.  The  silver-lipped,  from  the 
Society  Islands,  of  which  about  twenty  tons  are  annually  im- 
ported to  Liverpool.  2.  The  black-lipped,  from  Manilla,  of 
which  thirty  tons  were  imported  in  1851.  3.  A  smaller  sort 
from  Panama,  200  tons  of  which  are  annually  imported ;  in 
1851  a  single  vessel  brought  340  tons.  (T.  0.  Archer.)  These 
shells  afford  the  **mother-o' -pearl"  used  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses ;  and  the  **  oriental"  pearls  of  commerce  (p.  30,  31).  Mr. 
Hope's  pearl,  said  to  be  i^ie  largest  known,  measures  2  inches 
long,  4  round,  and  weighs  1,800  grains.  Pearl-oysters  are  found 
in  about  12  fathom  water ;  the  fisheries  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Ceylon  have  been  celebrated  from  the  time  of  Pliny. 

Malleus,  Lam.  M.  vulgaris,  PI.  XVI., Fig.  20.  The  "hammer- 
oyster  "  is  remarkable  for  its  form,  which  becomes  extremely 
elongated  with  age;  both  ears  are  long,  and  the  umbones 
central.  When  young  it  is  like  an  ordinary  Avicula,  with  a 
deep  byssal  notch  in  the  right  valve.  6  species.  China, 
Australia. 

Vulsella,  Lam.  V.  lingulata,  PI.  XVI.,  Fig.  21.  Synonym, 
Eeniella,  Sw.  Shell,  oblong,  striated,  sub-equivalve ;  umbones 
straight,  earless.  Often  found  imbedded  in  living  sponges. 
Distribution^  7  species.  Eed  Sea,  India,  Australia,  Tasmania. 
Fossil,  7  species.     XJ.  Chalk  — .    Britain,  France. 

Fteropema,  Lycett,  1852.  P.  costatula,  Desl.  Shell  with  a 
long  posterior  wing ;  hinge-line  bordered  by  a  groove ;  anterior 
teeth  numerous,  minute ;  posterior  one  or  two,  long,  nearly 
parallel  with  the  hinge-margin.  Fossil ,  3  species.  Bath  oolite ; 
Britain,  France. 

?  Aucella  (Pallasii),  1846.  Very  ineqnivalve ;  left  umbo  pro- 
minent, earless ;  right  valve  small  and  flat,  with  a  deep  sinus 
beneath  the  small  anterior  ear.  Fossil,  4  species,  Permian  — 
Gault.  Europe.  "  In  -4.  cygnipeswe  find  no  trace  of  prismatic 
cellular  Btraotuie  or  nacre,  but  tki©  coaiaeiV:^  c«iT>QL%«A«i  a.i[vi 
Bomewhat  tuhvdax  structure  of  the  Pecteua*"*     ^^arfifeTiteft.^ 
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Amhonychia  (bellistriata),  Hall,  1847.  Nearly  eqnivalve, 
gibbose,  oblique,  obtusely  winged.  A.  vetusta  (Inoceramus, 
Sby.)  is  concentrically  furrowed ;  the  right  valve  Las  a  small 
anterior  ear  (usually  concealed)  separated  by  a  deep  and  narrow 
sinus.  Fossil f  12  species.  Lower  Silurian  —  Carb.  United 
States,  Europe. 

?  Cardiola  (interrupta),  Broderip,  1844.  Eqnivalve,  gibbose, 
obliquely  oval,  radiately  ribbed ;  beaks  prominent ;  hinge-area 
short  and  flat.  Fossil ,  17  species.  Upper  Silurian  —  Dev. 
United  States,  Europe. 

?  Eurydesma  (cordata),  Morris ;  Devonian?  New  South  Wales. 
Shdl  equivalve,  sub-orbicular,  ventricose,  very  thick  near  the 
beaks ;  ligimental  area  long,  wide,  sub-internal ;  byssal  groove 
close  to  the  umbo ;  right  valve  with  a  large,  blunt  hinge-tooth ; 
adductor  impression  single,  placed  anteriorly;  pallial  line  dotted. 

Pterinea  (laevis),  Goldf.  1832.  Shell  thick,  rather  inequivalve, 
very  oblique  and  broadly  winged ;  beaks  anterior;  sinus  shallow ; 
hinge-area  long,  straight,  narrow,  striated  lengthwise ;  ante- 
rior teeth  few,  radiating ;  posterior  teeth  laminar,  elongated ; 
anterior  (pedal)  scar  deep,  posterior  (adductor)  impression  large, 
very  eccentric.  Fossily  32  species.  Lower  Silurian  —  Carb. 
United  States,  Europe,  Australia.  Pteronites  (angustatus) 
M*Coy,  1844,  is  thinner  and  has  the  teeth,  &c.,  less  developed. 

MonotiSy  Bronn,  1830.  M.  Salinaria,  Schl.  TriaSy  Hallein. 
Obliquely  oval,  compressed,  radiated;  anterior  side  short, 
rounded ;  posterior  slightly  eared. 

Synonym,  ?  Halobia  (saHnarum)  Br.  1830.  Trias,  Hallstadt. 
Semi-oval,  radiated,  compressed,  with  a  shallow  sinus  in  front ; 
hinge-Hne  long  and  straight. 

PosiDONOMYA,  Bronn. 

Synonym,  Posidonia,  Br.  1838  (not  Konig).  Foseidon,  NeptuTie. 

Type,  P.  Becheri,  PI.  XVI.,  Fig.  22. 

Shell  thin,  equivalve,  compressed,  earless,  concentrically 
farrowed ;  hinge-line  short  and  straight,  edentulous. 

Fossily  60  species.  Lower  Silurian  —  Trias.  United  States, 
Europe. 

?  AvicxjiX)-PECTEN,  M*Coy,  1862. 

Type,  Pecten  granosus,  Sby.    Min.  Con.  t.  674. 

Shell  inequivalve,  sub-orbicular,  eared ;  hinge-areas  flat,  with 
several  long,  narrow  cartilage  furrows,  slightly  oblique  on  each 
side  of  the  umbones  ;  right  valve  witti  a.  ^^e^  saA  Ti»art^-^>sT^s^ 
ainus  beneath  the  anterior  ear;    bMxjlc^wt  Ysxi:^x^i!e«isya. ^as^^ 

t3 
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simple,  sub-central ; .  -pedal  scar  small  and  deep,  beneath  ilie 
umbo. 

Fossil  (see  Pecten).  Lower  Silurian  —  Carb.  Spitzbergen  — 
Australia. 

Gervillia,  Defranoe. 

Etymology,  dedicated  to  M.  Gerville,  a  French  naturalM. 

Example,  Or,  anceps,  PI.  XVTI.,  Fig.  1. 

Shell  like  Aviada;  elongated;  anterior  ear  small,  posterior 
wing-like ;  area  long  and  flat,  cartilage  pits  several,  wide  a^part ; 
binge-teetb  obscure,  diverging  posteriorly. 

Fossil,  37  species.     Garb.  —  Chalk.    Europe. 

Suh-genus  ?  Bakewellia,  King.  B.  ceratophaga,  Schl.  Fosstl, 
5  species.  Permian,  Britain,  Germany,  Bussia.  Shell  small, 
inequivalve,  cartilage  pits  2 — 5  ;  hinge  with  anterior  and  pos- 
terior teeth;  anterior  muscular  impression  and  pallial  line 
distinct. 

Perita,  Bruguiere. 

Etymology,  pema,  a  shell-fish  ^(resembling  a  gammon),  Pliny. 

Synonyms,  Melina,  Betz.  Isognomon,  Klein.  Pedalion, 
Solander. 

Type,  P.  ephippium,  L.     PI.  XYII.,  Fig.  2. 

Shell  nearly  equivalve,  compressed,  sub-quadrate ;  area  wide, 
cartilage  pits  numerous,  elongated,  close-set ;  right  valve  with 
a  byssal  sinus ;  muscular  impression  double. 

The  Pemas  vary  in  form  like  the  Aviculas;  some  are  very 
oblique,  some  very  inequivalve,  and  many  fossil  species  have 
the  posterior  side  produced  and  wing-like.  In  some  Tertiary 
Pernas  the  pearly  layer  is  an  inch  thick. 

Uistrihution,  18  species.  Tropical  seas;  West  Indies  —  India 
—  West  America. 

Fossil,  30  species.     Trias  — .    United  States,  Chili,  Europe. 

Suh-genera,  Crenaiula,  Lamk.  C.  viridis,  PI.  XVI.,  Fig.  24. 
Shell  thin,  oblong,  compressed ;  byssal  sinus  obsolete ;  cartilage 
pits  shallow,  crescent-shaped.  JDistribution,  8  species,  North 
Africa,  Bed  Sea  —  China ;  in  sponges.     Fossil,  4  species. 

ffypotrema,  D'Orb,  1853.  H.  rupellensis  (  =  ?  Pulvinites 
Adansonii,  Defrance,  1826)  ;  Coral-rag,  Bochelle.  Shell  oblong, 
inequivalve ;  right  valve  flat  or  concave,  with  a  round  byssal 
foramen  near  the  hinge ;  left  valve  convex,  with  a  muscular 
impression  near  the  umbo ;  hinge-margin  broad,  curve^l,  with 
about  twelve  close-set  transyerae  car\a\ag,Q  ^oot^q^^ 
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Inogeramts,  Sowerby  (1814). 

Etymology^  u  (moe),  fibva,  heratnoSj  AeXL 

Example,  I.  aulcatus,  PL  XVIL,  Fig.  3. 

Synonym,  Catilliis,  Brongn. 

SkeU  inequiyalye,  Tentrioose,  radiatelj  or  oomoentrically 
farrowed,  nmbones  prominent ;  hinge-line  etraig^t,  elongated ; 
cartilage  pits  transverse,  numerous,  close-set. 

This  genus  differs  from  Pema  chiefly  in  form.  /.  involutus 
has  the  leffc  Talve  spiral,  the  right  opercular.  /.  Cuvieri  attains 
the  length  of  a  yard.  Large  flat  fragments  are  common  both 
in  the  chalk  and  flints,  and  are  often  perforated  by  the  Cliona. 
Hemispherical  pearls  have  been  found  dereloped  from  their 
inner  surface,  and  spherical  pearls  of  the  same  prismatic-cellular 
structure  occur  detached,  in  the  chalk.  (Wetherell.)  Hhe  Ino- 
cerami  of  the  gaidt  are  nacreous. 

Fossil,  75  species.  P  Silurian  —  Gialk.  South  America, 
United  States,  Europe,  Alg^ia,  Thibet. 

Pinna,  L. 

Etymology,  pinna,  a  fin  or  wing. 
Type,  P.  squamosa,  PL  XVI.,  Fig.  23. 

Shell  equiyalye,  .wedge-shaped;  umbones  quite  anterior; 
posterior  side  truncated  and  gaping ;  ligamental  groove  linear, 
elongated ;  hinge  edentulous ;  anterior  adductor  scar  apical* 
posterior  sub-central,  large,  ill-defined ;  pedal  scar  in  front  of 
posterior  adductor. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  doubly  fringed;  foot  elongate^ 
grooved,  spinning  a  powerful  byssus,  attached  by  large  triple 
muscles  to  the  centre  of  each  valve ;  adductors  both  large ;  palpi 
elongated ;  gills  long. 

Distribution,  SO  species.  United  States,  Britain,  Mediter- 
ranean, Australia,  Pacific,  Panama. 

Fossil,  60  species.  Devonian  — .  United  States,  Europe, 
^0oath  India. 

lihell  of  the  Pinna  attains  a  length  of  two  feet ;  when 

it  is  thin,  brittle,  and  translucent,  conMiMting  almost 

ot  ponsmatio  cell-layers;  the  pearly  lining  is  thin, 

•ztends  less  than  half-way  from  the  U^ak.    Ht^mh 

.flcuable  under  the  touch  into  th«;ir  (jjinittfuent 

paoias  range  from  extreme  \/jw  wat4>r  to 

nooved  Terticaliy,  and  oft4;u  ni^rly  buri^ 

idgM  erect    The  byNsiuf  hax  nifioHiimm 

and  knitted  into  gloves,  &c.    0^^^* 
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Mus.)  A  little  crab  which  nestles  in  the  mantle  and  gills  of  the 
Pinna,  was  anciently  belieyed  to  have  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  blind  shell-fish,  and  received  the  name  of  Pinna-guardian 
[Pinnoteres)  from  Aristotle ;  similar  species  infest  the  Mussels 
and  AncymicR  of  the  British  coast. 

Suh^gentMy  Trichitea  (Plott),  Lycett.  T.  Plottii,  Llhwyd. 
(**  Pinnigene,"  Saussure.)  Shell  thick,  inequivalye,  somewhat 
irregular,  margins  undulated.  Fosail,  5  species.  Oolitic  strata 
of  England  and  France.  Fragments  an  inch  or  more  in  thick- 
ness are  common  in  the  Cotteswold-hills ;  full-grown  indiyiduals 
are  supposed  to  have  measured  a  yard  across. 

Family  m.— Mytiijpjb.    Mussels. 

SheTl  equivalve,  oval  or  elongated,  closed,  umbones  anterior, 
epidermis  thick  and  dark,  often  filamentose ;  ligament  internal, 
sub-marginal,  very  long ;  hinge  edentulous ;  outer  shell  layer 
obscurely  prismatic-cellular;  *  inner  more  or  less  nacreous; 
pallial  line  simple;  anterior  muscular  impression  small  and 
narrow,  posterior  large,  obscure. 

Animal  marine  or  fluyiatile,  attached  by  a  byssus ;  mantle- 
lobes  united  between  the  siphonal  openings ;  gills  two  on  each 
side,  elongated,  and  united  behind  to  each  other  and  to  the 
mantle,  dorsal  margins  of  the  outer  and  innermost  laminae  free ; 
foot  cylindrical,  grooved. 

The  members  of  this  family  exhibit  a  propensity  for  conceal- 
ment, frequently  spinning  a  nest  of  sand  and  shell-fragments, 
burrowing  in  soft  substances,  or  secreting  themselves  in  the 
burrows  of  other  shells. 

MynLUS,  L.    Sea-mussel. 

Example^  "hSi.  smaragdinus,  PI.  XVII.,  Fig.  4. 

Shell  wedge-shaped,  rounded  behind;  umbones  terminal, 
pointed ;  hinge-teeth  minute  or  obsolete ;  pedal  muscular  im- 
pressions two  in  each  valve,  small,  simple,  close  to  the  adductors. 

Animal  with  the  mantle- margins  plain  in  the  anal  region, 
and  projecting  slightly;  branchial  margins  fringed;  byssus 
strong  and  coarse ;  gills  nearly  equal ;  palpi  long  and  pointed, 
free. 

^e  common  edible  mussel  frequents  mud-banks  which  are 

uncovered  at  low- water ;  the  fry  abound  in  water  a  few  fathoms 

deep;  they  are  full-grown  in  asm^Y^  ^ei^jc.    "Btotq.  eome  un- 

*A  thin  layer  of  minate  c«Ba  may  IteqpiftiiA^  \«  ^e\.e<:XftdL  Voo&ftA^jB^^l  \s&Aet  ^^i^ 
^fjddemua.    (Carpeoter.) 
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known  cause  they  are  at  times  extremely  deleterious.  The 
consumption  of  mussels  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith  is  estimated 
at  400  bushels  (==  400^000  mussels)  annually ;  enormous  ^tum- 
tities  are  also  used  for  bait,  especially  in  lie  deep  sea  fishery, 
for  which  purpose  thirty  or  forty  millions  are  collected  yearly 
in  the  Firth  of  Forth  alone.  (Dr.  Knapp.)  Mussels  produce 
small  and  inferior  pearls.  At  Fort  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands, 
Mr.  Macgillivray  noticed  beds  of  mussels  which  were  chiefly 
dead,  bein^  frozen  at  low-water.  M,  biloctUaris  (Septifer, 
Eecluz)  has  an  umbonal  shelf  for  the  support  of  the  anterior 
adductor,  like  Dreiaaena  ;  it  is  found  at  Mauritius  and  Australia. 
3f.  exustus  (Brachydontes,  Sw.)  has  the  hinge-margin  denti- 
culated continuously. 

Distribution^  65  species.  World-wide.  Ochotsk,  Behring's 
Sea,  Bussian  Ice-meer;  Black  Sea,  Cape  Horn,  Cape,  New 
Zealand. 

Foaail,  100  species.  Siluriaa  — .  United  States,  Europe, 
South  India. 

?  Myauna,  Kxminck,  1842. 

TypeSy  M.  Goldfussiana,  Kon«  Carb«  M.  acuminata,  Sby. 
Permian. 

Shell  equivalve,  mytili-form ;  beaks  nearly  terminal,  septi- 
ferous  internally;  hinge-margin  thickened,  flat,  with  several 
longitudinal  cartilage-grooYes ;  muscular  impressions  two; 
pallial  line  simple. 

Fossily  6  species.  Carb.  —  Permian.  Europe.  The  liga- 
mental  area  resembles  that  of  the  recent  Area  obliquata, 
Chemn.    India. 

MoBiOLA,  Lam.    Horse-mussel. 

Etymology,  modiolus,  a  small  measure,  or  drinking- vessel. 

Example,  M.  tulipa,  PI.  XVII.,  Fig.  5.  M.  modiolus,  p.  403, 
Fig.  214. 

Shell  oblong,  inflated  in  front ;  umbones  anterior,  obtuse ; 
hinge  toothless;  pedal  impressions  throe  in  each  yalye,  the 
central  elongated;  epidermis  often  produced  into  long  beard* 
like  fringes. 

Animal  with  the  mantle-margin  simple,  protruding  in  the 
branchial  region ;  byssus  ample,  fine ;  palpi  triangular,  pointed* 

The  Modioli  are  distinguished  from  the  M.\3fi«ftk\&  ^-^  ^Jasks. 
habit  of  burrowing,  or   spimmig  «^  "a»ek\»»    \jsy«  -^^^Rst — ^SJFs 
fEithoms, 
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Distribution,  10  species,  chiefly  tropical^  M,  modiolus^  Arctto 
seas  —  Britain. 

Fossil,  150  species.  Silurian?  Lias  — .  United  States, 
Europe,  Thibet,  South  India. 

8uh-genera,  Lithodomus,  Ouv.  M.  lithophaga,  PL  XVTI., 
Fig.  7.  Shell  cylindrical,  inflated  in  &ont,  wedge-shaped  behind; 
epidermis  thick  and  dark;  interior  nacreous.*  Bistributiony 
40  species.  West  Indies  —  New  Zealand.  Fossil,  35  species. 
Carb.  — .  Eui'ope,  United  States.  The  "date-shell"  bores 
into  corals,  shells  (Fig.  25,  p.  34),  and  the  hardest  limestone 
rocks ;  its  burrows  are  shaped  like  the  shell,  and  do  not  admit 
of  free  rotatory  motion.  The  animal,  which  is  eaten  in  the 
Mediterranean,  is  like  a  common  mussel ;  in  L.  patagenicus  the 
siphons  are  produced.  Like  other  burrowing  shell-fish,  they 
are  luminous.  Perforations  of  Lithodomi  in  limestone  cliffs, 
and  in  the  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis  at  Puteoli,  have 
afforded  conclusive  evidence  of  changes  in  the  level  of  sea- 
coasts  in  modern  times.     (LyelFs  *'  Principles  of  Geology.") 

Crenella,  Brown.  0.  discors,  PI.  XVII. ,  Fig.  8.  (Lanistes, 
Sw.  Modiolaria,  Beck.)  Shell  short  and  tumid,  partly  smooth, 
and  partly  ornamented  with  radiating  striae;  hinge-margin 
crenulated  behind  the  ligament ;  interior  brilliantly  nacreous. 
Animal  with  the  anal  tube  and  branchial  margins  prominent. 
Distribution,  24  species.  Temperate  and  arctic  seas ;  Nova 
Zembla,  Ochotsk,  Biitaia,  New  Zealand.  Low  water  —  40 
fathoms.  Spinning  a  nest,  or  hiding  amongst  the  roots  of  sea- 
weed and  corallines.  M,  marmorata,  Forbes,  burrows  in  the 
test  of  Ascidia,  Fossil,  12  species.  Upper  Greensand  — ^ 
Europe. 

Modiolarca  (trapezina),  Gray ;  Falkland  Islands  —  Kerguelen, 
attached  to  floating  sea-weed ;  mantle-lobes  united,  pedal  open- 
ing small,  foot  with  an  expanded  sole,  front  adductor  round. 
M,  ?  pelagica,  PL  XVII.,  Fig.  6,  is  found  burrowing  in  floating 
blubber,  off  the  Cape.     (Forbes.)    2  living  species. 

?  Mytilimeria  (Nuttallii),  Conrad.  Shell  irregularly  oval,  thin, 
edentulous,  gaping  posteriorly ;  umbones  sub-spiral ;  ligament 
short,  semi-internal.  Distribution,  California;  animal  gre- 
garious, forming  a  nest. 

Modiolopsis  (mytiloides),  Hall,  1847  ( =  Cypricardites,  part, 
Conrad.  Lyonsia,  part,  D'Orb.).  Shell  like  modiola,  thin  and 
smooth,  front  end  somewhat  lobed;    anterior  adductor  scar 

*  The  oater  ebeU'layer  baa  a  talnilar  atnictute;  ^he  \xto«i  «c^  c«ift»»Vi€ii  \fi^Tsc&fe, 
aeldom  bnmcbing,  obliqae  and  paralleL    'Car^tv\«i.'^ 
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large  and  oyal.  Fossil,  15  species.  Silurian,  United  States, 
Europe. 

?  Orthonoius  (pholadis),  Conrad.  Lower  Silurian,  New  York. 
Shell  elongated,  margins  parallel,  umbones  anterior,  back 
plaited.* 

Myrina,  Adams.  Modiola  jpelagicay  has  the  mantle  open; 
the  shell  is  peculiar  from  the  large  size  of  the  anterior  musculcur 
impression;  and  the  subcentral  umbones  distinguish  it  from 
Modiolarca, 

Hoplomytilvs  (crassus),  Sdbgr.  Devonian,  Nassau.  Shell  with 
a  muscular  plate  in  the  umbo,  like  Septifer,  The  Mytilus 
sqaamoam,  Sby.  Magnesian  limestone,  Brit.,  has  a  similar  plate. 

HiPPOMYA.     Salter. 

Shell  gibbous,  with  anterior  inflated  close  beaks,  a  long 
cardinal  edge ;  anterior  edge  short,  rounded,  and  separated  by  a 
strong  sinus  from  the  inflated  posterior  ridge  and  slope. 

Fossil,  1  species.     Devonian. 

Dreissena,  Yan  Beneden. 

Ftymology,  dedicated  to  Dreyssen,  a  Belgian  physician. 

Synonyms,  Mytilomya,  Cantr.  Congeria,  Partsch.  Ticho- 
gonia,  Eossm. 

Type,  D.  polymorpha,  PI.  XVil.,  Fig.  9.  (Mytilus  Volgae, 
Chemn.) 

Shell  like  Mytilus,  without  its  pearly  lining ;  inner  layer  com- 
posed of  large  prismatic  shells ;  um- 
bones terminal ;  valves  obtusely  keeled ; 
right  valve  with  a  slight  byssal  sinus ; 
anterior  adductor  supported  on  a  shelf 
within  the  beak ;  pedal  impression  single,  ^ 
posterior. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  closed ;  byssal 
orifice  small;  and  siphon  very  small,  coni- 
cal, plain,  branchial  prominent,  fringed        ^^g-  218.  Dreissena. 
inside ;  palpi  small,  triangular ;  foot-muscles  short  and  thick, 
close  in  front  of  the  posterior  adductor. 

D.  polymorpha  is  a  native  of  the  Aralo- Caspian  rivers ;  in 
1824  it  was  observed  by  Mr.  J.  Sowerby  in  the  Surrey  docks, 

*  Hall  and  Salter  employ  the  name  Orthonoius  for  such  shells  as  Solen  constrictm^ 
Sandb.  Devonian,  Germany ;  Sanguinolites  on^iftwtw,  M'Coy%  XI.  S\L>asSsss!k.^>Lss»&5^% 
and  Solenopsis  minor,  M'Coy,  Cajrt).\imealOTVft,lt€lMv^  lIL.\S»Qrt\$v^^\«a.'ai^«atK 
the  plaitB  for  teeth,  and  placed  the  genua  ^\ii  Nuculcu   Tfea  x^cicox  M.  '^^^^J^ 
from  Nicobar  Islands,  has  the  same  \ong,»twi|gkA>»i3lt  wA^^fflB^RA.^sa*^^''''*®*'^ 
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to  which  it  appears  to  have  been  brought  with  foreign  timber, 
in  the  holds  of  vessels.  It  has  since  spread  into  the  canals, 
dooks,  and  rivers  of  many  parts  of  England,  France,  and 
Belgium,  and  has  been  noticed  in  the  iron  water-pipes  of 
London,  incrusted  with  a  ferruginous  d^)08it.    (Cunnington.) 

Distrihutiony  15  species.     Europe,  America,  Africa. 

Fossil,  13  species.     Eocene—.    Britain,  Germany. 

Family  IV. — ^AEOADiE. 

Shell  regular,  equivalve,  with  strong  epidermis ;  hinge  with 
a  long  row  of  similar,  comb-like  teeth ;  pailial  line  distinct ; 
muscular  impressions  subequal.  Structure  corrugated,  with 
vertical  tubuli  in  rays  between  the  ribs  or  striae.     (Carpenter.) 

Animal  with  the  mantle  open ;  foot  large,  bent,  and  deeply 
grooved ;  gills  very  oblique,  united  posteriorly  to  a  membranous 
septum. 

Aroa,  L. 

Etymology y  area,  a  chest. 

Type,  A.  Nose,  PL  XVII.,  Fig.  12. 

%non^ma, Ba34>atia,  Gray;  Anomalocardia,  Elein;  Scapharca, 
Gray ;  Scaphula,  Benson. 

Examples y  A.  granosa,  PI.  XVli.,  Fig.  10.  A.  pexata,  Fig.  11. 
A.  zebra,  Fig.  13. 

Shell  equivalve  or  nearly  so,  thick,  sub-quadrate,  ventricose, 
strongly  ribbed  or  cancellated;  margins  anooth  or  dentated, 
close  or  sinuated  ventrally ;  hinge  straight,  teeth  very  numerous, 
transverse;  umbones  anterior,  separated  by  a  flat,  lozenge- 
shaped  ligamental  area,  with  numerous  cartilage-grooves; 
pailial  line  simple;  posterior  adductor  impression  double; 
pedal  scars  2,  the  posterior  elongated. 

A  nimal  with  a  long  pointed  foot,  heeled,  and  deeply  groved ; 
mantle  furnished  with  ocelli ;  palpi  0 ;  gills  long,  narrow,  less 
striated  externally,  continuous  with  the  lips ;  hearts  two,  each 
with  an  auricle. 

The  name  Bysso-arca  was  chosen  unfortunately  by  Swainson, 
for  the  typical  species  of  the  genus,  in  which  the  byssal  orifice 
is  sometimes  very  large  (PL  XVII.,  Fig.  13).  The  byssus  is  a 
homy  cone,  composed  of  numerous  thin  plates,  occasionally 
becoming  solid  and  calcareous  ;  it  can  be  cast  off  and  re-formod 
with  great  rapidity.  (Forbes.)  The  Areas  with  close  valves 
hare  the  left  valve  a  little  larger  ^jhaxv.  t^i'a  T\^t,  vxsid  m^oro 
ornate. 
The  ByssO'SLTkB  secrete  themseWea   ii^««  b^^t^^^  ^\.\a^  ^^\«t. 
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in  creyices  of  rocks,  and  the  empty  burrows  of  boring  mollnsks ; 
tbey  are  often  much  worn  and  diBtorted.  The  genus  Falaarca 
probably  belongs  here ;  we  baye  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
generic  characters ;  but  they  may  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Geol.  Surv.,  Canada,  Vol.  III.,  under  the  head  Cyrtodonta. 

DistrihuWoUy  140  species.  World  wide,  most  abundant  in  warm 
seas;  low  water — 230  fathoms  {A.  imhricata,  Poli).  Prince- 
Regent  Inlet  {A,  gladalis),  A  acaphulay  Benson,  is  found  in 
the  Ganges  and  its  branches,  &om  Calcutta  to  Humeerpoor  on 
the  Jumna,  1,000  miles  from  the  sea.  A  second  species  has 
been  found  in  the  riyer  Tenasserim,  Birmah.  The  hinge  is 
edentulous  in  the  centre,  and  the  posterior  teeth  are  laminar 
and  branched ;  the  elements  of  the  posterior  muscular  impres- 
sion are  distinct.  , 

Fossil,  400  species.  Lower  Silurian — .  United  States, 
Europe,  South  India. 

CucTJLiiSLA.,  Lamarck. 

Etymology^  cugvIIus,  a  cowl. 

Type,  C.  concamerata,  PI.  XVii.,  Fig.  14. 

Shell  sub-quadrate,  yentricose ;  yalyes  close,  striated ;  hinge- 
teeth  few  and  oblique,  parallel  with  the  hinge-line  at  each  end ; 
posterior  muscular  impression  bounded  by  an  elevated  ridge. 

Distribution,  2  species.     Mauritius,  Nicebar,  China. 

Fossil,  240  species.  Lower  Silurian.  North  America,  Pata- 
gonia, Europe. 

Sub-gentiSy  Macrodon,  Lycett.  M.  Hirsonensis,  PI.  XVil., 
Fig.  15.  SJiell  wiih  a  few  oblique  anterior  teeth  and  one  or 
jaoro  long  laminar  posterior  teeth.  The  Ar^-shells  of  the 
Palaeozoic  and  secondary  strata  haye  their  anterior  teeth  more 
or  less  obliqne,  like  Area,  the  posterior  teeth  parallel  with  the 
hinge-line  like  CHtculloea ;  their  yalves  are  close  or  gaping  below ; 
their  umbones  frequently  sub-spiral ;  and  the  hinge-area  is 
often  yery  narrow,  and  in  some  species  only  the  posterior  moiety 
is  yisible. 

Parallelopipedum,  Klein.  The  outermost  hinge^teeth  short, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  hinge-line;  teeth  developed  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  hinge. 

Pecthncttltjs,  Lam. 

Type,  P.  pectiniformis,  PI.  XVII.,  Fig.  16.  (Area  "Qectun- 
culus,  L.)  ^ 

ShelloThicuLsLT,  nearly  eqmlaleT«CL,«nioo^cst  T^^^2^^.^^^^^ 
mnbonea  central,  divided  by  a  Btna\»^Vi@«s^«^^si^«^'^'^'>^^ 
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with  m 

cMjual :  pftliiikl  1: 

Ih»1nif*Uo%.  i^  fc«KMA.     W'MC  IsiiJMw  ^^^**'-    loCa. 
7a^\miA,  Wf«  As»«nem:   ran  rig  &cci  S  to  My  zu^r  1:S> 

F"*''il.  W)  ffp«ries.    Xeocomian — ^.    ITnhcd  Ststcsy  Europe 

Th«*  tw-th  of  P^ftuncuims  and  ^ma  increftfle  in  number  ^th 
Af?*^*  ^'V  a^lditioiiA  to  each  end  of  the  hinge-line,  but  sometimes 
tho  r«*ntral  teeth  are  obliterated  bj  encroachments  of  the  liga- 
in«'iit. 

Lncopsis,  Sassi,  1827. 

y•v/>^  L.  aurita,  PL  XVH.,  Fig.  17. 

Hifuonym,  Trigonoccelia,  Nyst.    Pectnncolina,  D'Orb. 

iS'Ar//  orbicular,  convex,  slightly  oblique;  ligamental  area 
witli  a  triungular  cartilage-pit  in  the  centre;  hinge  with  2 
(M 1 11  ill,  (*iirv(Ml  Horios  of  transverse  teeth. 

Dintrihution,  4  8]>ocie8.  Bed  Sea  (Nyst.),  Japan,  Britain. 
Mr.  M'Andn^w  has  dredged  L.  pygmaa,  living,  on  the  coast 
ol  ]*'iiiinark  ;  it  is  a  fossil  of  the  Pliocene  of  England,  Belgimn, 
and  Sicily. 

FvhhH,  ,'i(>  .Mj)ec'ios.     Bath-oolito — .     United  States  Europe. 

NiTULA,  Lam. 

f!h/tnol(nfi/,  (liTiiiimtivo  of  ni/jt,  a  nut, 

K,nimph'[  N.  ('Ml.lM.ldiie,  n.  XVIL,  Fig.  18 

Shrll  (ri^nfinl,  with  the  umbonos  turned  towards  the  short 
posterior  pjiIp  ;  Pinootli  or  sculptured,  epidermis  olive,  interior 
ponrly,  i?)nr^it»<?  rrfMnilat<Kl ;  hinge  with  prominent  internal 
o«rtila«::(<-])it,  hii»1  h  pprii'H  of  sharp  teeth  on  each -side;  pallial 
lino  Hini])lo. 

.4»H;n<i/ with  fho  Tnnuflo  opon,  its  margins  plain ;  foot  large, 
iW\A\  lissured  in  front,  forniin|?  when  expanded  a  disk  with 
m^rratod  margins ;  mouth  and  lips  minute,  palpi  very  large, 
n>\indoil,  strongly  plaited  inside  and  furnished  with  a  long  con- 
VohitiHl  appt^ndage  ;  gills  small,  plume-like,  united  behind  the 
t\H>t  to  tho  branohial  septum, 

'V\\o  Sfuvli  w^os  it-  burrowing,  and  Professor  Forbes 

h«*  !«^M^u  it  on^^r  ^'  "^  glass  of  sea- water.     The  labial 

«ippoud;«)^>s  pn>^  lell  at  the  same  time  with  Urn 
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foot.  N.  mirahilis,  Adams,  from  Japan,  is  sculptured  like  the 
extinct  N,  Cohboldice, 

Distribution,  70  species.  United  States,  Norway,  Cape, 
Japan,  Sitka,  Cliili.     On  coarse  bottoms,  from  5 — 100  fathoms. 

Fossil i  177  species.  Lower  Silurian  ? — .  Trias — .  America, 
Europe,  India. 

Suh-genera,  Nuculinay  D*Qih,*  1847.  N.Tniliaris,  PI.  XVll., 
Pig.  19.  Shell  minute ;  teetb  few,  in  one  series,  with  a  posterior 
lateral  tooth.  Eocene^  France.  Nucinella  (ovalis),  Searles- 
Wood,  1850  (—Pleurodon,  Wood,  1840),  a  minute  shell  from 
the  Coralline  crag  of  Suffolk,  is  described  as  having  an  external 
ligament. 

?  Stalagmium  (margaritaceum),  Conrad,  1833=Myoparo  cos- 
tatus,  Lea.  EocenSy  Alabama.  P  S.N^stii,  Galeotti  (Nucunella, 
D'Orb.).  j&ocewe,  Belgium.  Shell  like  Zimopsis;  ligamental 
area  narrow,  wholly  posterior. 

IsoARCA,  Miinster,  1842. 

Type^  I.  subspii'ata,  M.     Oxford  Clay,  France,  Germany. 

Synonym^  Noetia,  Gray. 

Shell  ventricose;  beaks  large,  anterior,  often  sub- spiral; 
ligament  entirely  external ;  hinge -line  curved,  with  two  series 
of  transverse  teetii,  smallest  in  the  centre ;  pallial  line  simple. 

/.  Logani  (Cteuodonta),  Salter,  Lower  Silurian,  Canada,  is 
3  inches  long,  and  has  the  ligament  preserved. 

Fossily  14  species.  Lower  Silurian — Chalk.  North  America. 
Europe. 

Sub-genera,  Cucullellay  M'Coy.  C.  antiqua,  Sby.  Upper 
Silurian,  Herefordshire.  Shell  elliptical,  with  a  strong  rib 
behind  the  anterior  adductor  impression. 

Lunularca,  Gray.  Part  anterior  to  iho  umbo  toothless,  with 
a  lunule. 

Leda,  Schumacher. 

Etymology,  Leda,  in  Greek  mythology,  mother  of  Castor  and 
PoUux. 

Synonym,  Lembulus  (Leach)  Eisso. 

Example,  L.  caudata,  PI.  XVII.,  Fig.  20. 

Shell  resembling  Nucula;  oblong,  rounded  in  front,  produced 
and  pointed  behind ;  margins  even ;  pallial  line  with  a  snail 
sinus ;  umbonal  area  with  a  linear  impression  joining  the  aite- 
rior  adductor. 

Animal  furnished  witii  two  paTli8aY-=axIAie^,^«^^«tl^^is^!5^ 

•  JV,  donaci/ormis,  Parreyss,  from  the  'Wbite  TSiVi©,SB  ».  crQa\»o«as^^  .;SaS>5ssse«- 
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nphonal  tubes  [Forbea) ;  gills  narrow,  plame-Uke,  deeply 
lAininated,  attached  throughout ;  mantle-margin  with  email 
TOatral  lobea  formiog  by  tbeir  appoaition  a  third  siphon, 

Diitribution,  80  apecies.  Northern  and  Arctic  Seas,  10 — 
180  fathoms.  Siberia,  Melville  Island,  Maaaochnaetts,  Britain, 
Mediterranean,  Cape,  Jiipan,  Australia. 

Fotiil,  190  Bpecies.    United  States,  Europe,  South  Tndia. 

iSut-ffeniM,  Toldia,  Moller  (dedicated  to  the  Counteaa  Toldi). 


Y.  myalia,  PI.  XVII.,  Fig.  21.  Shett  oblong,  slightly  attenuated 
behind,  oompreesed,  smooth  or  obliquely  sculptured,  with  dark 
olive  sbininj;  epidennis ;  external  ligament  slight ;  cartilage  as 
in  Leda ;  pallial  sinus  deep.  Animal  with  the  branchial  and 
anal  siphons  united,  retractile ;  palpi  very  large,  appendiculate  ; 
gills  narrow,  posterior ;  foot  slightly  heeled,  deeply  grooved, 
its  margins  crenulated ;  intestine  lying  partly  close  to  the  right 
side  of  the  body,  and  producing  an  impression  in  the  shell ; 
mantle -margin  plain  in  fkint,  fringed  behind;  destitut«  of 
ventral  lobes.  2Wair»Tiu<ioB,  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Beaa,  Green- 
land, Maasachnsetts,  Brazil,  Norway,  Kamtschatka.  Yoldia 
limattila  (Pig.  220)  has  been  dredged,  alive,  by  Mr.  M' Andrew, 
on  the  coast  of  Finmark,  It  is  also  found  in  Portland  Harbour, 
Massacbuaettg.  The  animal  is  very  acteve,  «.n4  lea^s  to  an 
Astonishing  height,  exceeding  in  ttiia  faculty  \iisi  wwJio^-AiiSi6. 
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(Dr.  Migliels.)   Fossil,  PLocene — .    (Crag  and  Glacial  deposits.) 
England^  Belgium. 


Fig.  220.  yoldialimaiula(tdtetBaneti), 

SoLENELLA,  Sowerby. 

Type,  S.  Norrisii,  PI.  XVII.,  Fig.  22.     S.  omata,  Fig.  23. 

Synonyms,  Malletia,  Pesm.  Ctenoconclia,  Gray.  Neilo, 
Adams. 

Shell  oval,  or  ark-shaped,  compressed,  smooth  or  concentri- 
cally furrowed,  epidennis  oHve ;  ligament  external,  elongated, 
prominent :  hinge  with  an  anterior  and  posterior  series  of  fine 
sharp  teeth ;  interior  sub-nacreous ;  pallial  sinus  large  and 
deep ;  anterior  adductor  giving  off  a  long  oblique  pedal  line.  • 

Animal  like  Toldia;  mantle-margins  slightly  fringed  and 
furnished  with  ventral  lobes ;  siphonal  tubes  united,  long,  and 
slender,  completely  retractile ;  palpi  appendiculated,  convoluted, 
as  long  as  the  shell ;  gills  narrow,  posterior;  foot  deeply  cleft; 
forming  an  oval  disk,  even-margined  and  striated  across. 

Distribution,  2  species.  Valparaiso,  New  Zealand  (shell  like 
8,  omata). 

Fossil,  1  species.    Miocene.    Point  Desire,  Patagonia. 

P  SoLEMYA,  Lamarck. 

Type,  S.  togata,  PI.  XXII.,  Fig.  17. 

Synonym,  Solenomya,  Menke. 

Shell  elongated,  cylindrical,  gaping  at  each  end;  epidermis 
dark,  homy,  extending  beyond  the  margins ;  umbones  poste- 
rior ;  hinge  edentulous ;  ligament  concealed ;  pallial  line 
obscure.  Outer  layer  of  long  prismatic  cells,  nearly  parallel 
with  the  surface,  and  mingled  with  dark  cells,  as  in  Pinna; 
inner  layer  also  cellular. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  lobes  united  behind,  with  a  single 
siphonal  orifice,  hour-glass  shape,  and  cirrated ;  foot  probos- 
cidiform,  truncated  and  fringed  at  the  end ;  gills  forming  a 
single  plume  on  each  side,  with  tihQ  \8jmxL^  tt^^Xa  *^^\j»s6fe\ 
palpi  long  and  narrow»  nearly  free. 
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The  ahell  reoembles  Oli/eimeria'ia  tJia  aliortness  of  ita  posterior 
Bide,  and  fhe  extraordmary  development  of  ite  epidermis ;  tha 
animal  most  resembles  Leda  in  the  atnicture  of  its  foot  and 
gill^- 

DUtribtUion,  4  BpBcies.  United  States,  Canaries,  West  Africa 
(Oaboon  Biver),  MediterraneaD,  Australia,  New  Zealand. 
Burrowing  in  mud ;  2  fathoms. 

Foiail,  4  species.    Carb.  — .    Britain,  Belgium. 

Familt  T. — ^TaiQOinADa. 

Shtitt  equivalTe,  close,  trigonal,  with  the  umbonoa  directed 
posteriorly;  ligament  external ;  interior  nacreouB ;  hinge-t«eth 
few,  diverging ;  pallial  line  simple. 

Animal  vi&  tie  mantle  open ;  foot  long  and"  bent ;  giUs  two 
on  eaoh  side,  Tscamhent ;  palpi  simple. 

Tkioonia,  Brogoiere  (aot  AubietJ. 
Etymology,  Tngonoi,  three-angled. 
Bynonym,  LjTiodon,  G   Sowerby. 
Examplt,  T  Costata,  PI  XVH.,  Pig.  24.    T.  pectlnata,  Fig. 

r  ornamented  with  radiating  or 
concentric  ribs ;  posterior  side 
angular;  ligament  small  and 
prominent;  hinge-teeth  2.3, 
diverging,  transversely  etri- 
1  ated  ;  centre  tooth  of  left  valvo 
divided;  pedal  impresfiions  in 
front  of  the  posterior  adductor, 
and  one  in  the  umbo  of  the 
left  valve ;  anterior  adductor 
^  impression  close  to  the  umbo. 
Animal  with  a  long  and 
pointed  foot,  bent  sharply,  heel 
prominent,  sole  bordered  by  two  crennlated  ridges ;  palpi  small 
and  pointed ;  giils  ample,  the  outer  smallest,  united  behind  the 
body  to  each  other  and  ia  the  mantle. 

Tie  shell  of  Trigunia  is  almost  entirely  nacreous,  and  usually 
wanting  or  metamorphic  in  limestone  strata;  casta  of  the  in- 


'Fig.  12'. 
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terior  are  called  **  liorse-lieads "  by  the  Portland  quarry-men;* 
they  spoil  the  stone.  Silicified  casts  have  been  found  at  Tiabury, 
in  which  the  animal  itself,  with  its  gills,  was  preserved,  f-  The 
species  with  the  posterior  angle  of  the  shell  elongated,  have  a 
siphonal  ridge  inside.  The  epidermal  layer  of  the  recent  sheU 
consists  of  nucleated  cells,  forming  a  beautiful  microscopic 
object.  A  Trigonia  placed  by  Mr.  S.  Stutchbury  on  the  gunwale 
of  his  boat  leapt  overboard,  clearing  a  ledge  of  four  inches ;  they 
are  supposed  to  be  migratory,  as  dredging  for  them  is  very 
uncertain,  though  they  abound  in  some  parts  of  Sydney  Harbour. 

Distribution,  3  species  (or  varieties  ?),  Australia. 

Fossil,  100  species.  Trias  —  Chalk  (not  known  in  Ter- 
tiaries).  Europe,  United  States,  Chili,  Algeria,  Cape,  South 
India. 

Myophoria,  Bronn,.  1830. 

Type,  M.  vulgaris,   Schl. 

Synonym,  Cryptina  (Kefersteinii),  Boue. 

Shell  trigonal,  umbones  turned  forwards  ;  obliquely  keeled  ; 
smooth  or  sculptured;  teeth  2.3,  striated  obscurely,  centre 
tooth  of  left  valve  simple,  anterior  of  right  valve  prominent ; 
mould  like  Trigonia,  M\  dectissata,  PI.  XVII.,  Pig.  25,  has 
a  lateral  tooth  at  the  dorsal  angle  of  the  left  valve. 

Fossil,  16  species.     Trias :  Germany,  Tyrol. 

AxiNTJS,  Sowerby,  1821. 

Type,  A.  obscurus,  Sowerby. 

Synonym,  Schizpdus,  King  (not  "Waterhouse). 

Shell  trigonal,  rounded  in  front,  attenuated  behind ;  rather 
thin,  smooth,  with  an  obscure  oblique  ridge ;  ligament  external ; 
hinge-teeth  2.3,  smooth,  rather  small;  anterior  adductor 
slightly  impressed,  removed  from  the  hinge,  with  a  pedal  scar 
close  to  it ;  palHal  line  simple. 

Fossil,  20  species.  Upper  Silurian  —  Muschelkalk.  United 
States,  Europe.  Mactra  trigonia,  Goldf.  Isocardia  axiniformia. 
Ph.  Anatina  attenuata  and  Dolahra  aecuriformis,  M*Coy,  pro- 
bably belong  to  this  genus.  Dolahra  equilateraliSf  Amphidesma 
subtruncatum,  with  many  others  from  the  Palaeozoic  rocks,  may 
constitute  a  distinct  genus,  but  their  generic  character  has  yet 
to  be  discovered. 

CuBTONOTirs.    Salter. 

Thickened  hinge-plate,  with  a  single  strong  triangular  central 

•  Soo  Plott's  Oxfordshire,  T.  vii.  Fig.  I. 

t  lathe  caUection  of  the  late  Miaa  Benett  ot  "WwcrnVniXQCfXiiCi?!  \xi^\£2AftsSc$i2A« 
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tooth  on  each  valve.    Bight  valve  plate  with  an  obscure  tooth 
behind  the  central  one.    Anterior  muflcnlar  scar  deep ;  paUial 
impression  entire. 
Fossil,  6  species.    Devonian,  Britain. 

PsEUDAxnnjs,  Salter. 

^yp^i  ^'  (Anodontopsis)  securiformis,  M*Coy,  and  P.  trigonus. 
Shell  thin,  edentulous,  convex  with  prominent  umbones,  and 
a  strong  posterior  carinated  edge ;  beaks  anterior ;  no  lunette. 

Lybodesma,  Conrad,  1841. 

Type,  L.  plana,  New  York. 

Synonymy  Actinodonta,  Phil. 

Shell  brigonia-shaped,  rather  elongated,  with  a  striated  pos- 
terior area ;  hinge  witii  several  (5 — 9)  radiating  teeth,  striated 
aX^ross ;  ligament  external. 

Fossil,  i.  species..  Lower  Silurian :  Canada,  United  States, 
Britain. 

Family  YI. — JJmo^cu^M^.   Naides. 

Shell  usually  regular,  equivalve^  closed ;  structure  nacreous^ 
with  a  very  thin  prismatic-cellular  layer  beneath  the  epidermis ; 
epidermis  thick  and  dark ;  ligament  external,  large  and  pro- 
minent ;  mar^ns  even ;  anterior  hinge-teeth  thick  and  striated, 
posterior  laminar,  sometimes  wanting;  adductor  scars  deeply 
impressed ;  pedal  scars  three,  distinct,  two  behind  the  anterior 
adductor,  one  in  front  of  the  posterior. 

Animal  with  the  mantle-margins  united  between  the  siphonal 
orifices,  and,  rarely,  in  front  of  the  branchial  opening ;  anal 
orifice  plain,  branchial  fringed;  foot  very  large,  tongue-shaped, 
compressed,  byssiferous  in  the  fry ;  gills  elongated,  sub-equal, 
united  posteriorly  to  each  other  and  to  the  mantle,  but  not  to 
the  body;  palpi  moderate,  laterally  attached,  striated  inside; 
lips  plain.     Sexes  distinct. 

The  river  mussels  are  found  in  the  ponds  and  streams  of  all  parts 

of  the  world.     In  Europe  the  species  are  few,  though  specimens 

are  abundant ;  in  North-  America  both  species  and  individuals 

abound.     All  the  remarkable  generic  forms  are  peculiar  to 

South  America  and  Africa.     Two  of  these  are  fixed,  and  irre- 

galar  when  adult,  and  have  been  placed  with  the  chamas  and 

oysters  by  the  admirers  of  arta&dal  e^atftms ;  fortunately,  how- 

erer,  M,  JD'Orbigny  has  ascertamoi  \3^\.  ^3feji  ^^»JXeTV%^^\ix^ 
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is  fixed  and  mfmo-mya/ry  when  adult,  is  locomotiye  and  di-myary 
when  young  I  * 

Like  other  fresh-water  shells,  the  naids  are  often  extensively 
eroded  by  the  carbonio  acid  dissolved  in  the  water  they  inhabit 
(p.  31).  t  This  condition  of  the  umbones  is  conspicuous  in  the 
great  fossil  Uniones  of  the  Wealden,  but  cannot  be  detected  in  the 
CardinioRy  and  some  other  fossils  formerly  referred  to  this  family. 

The  outer  gills  of  the  female  unionidae  are  filled  with  spawn 
in  the  winter  and  early  spring ;  the  fry  spins  a  delicate,  ravelled 
byssus,  and  flaps  its  triangular  valves  with  the  posterior  shell- 
muscle,  which  is  largely  developed,  whilst  the  other  is  yet 
inconspicuous.  The  shells  of  the  female  river-mussels  are  rather 
shorter  and  more  ventricose  than  the  others. 

TJnio,  Eetz.    Eiver-mussel, 

Etymology,  uniOy  a  pearl  (Pliny). 

Example,  TJ.  litoralis,  PI.  XVIII.,  Fig.  1. 

Shell  oval  or  elongated,  smooth,  corrugated,  or  spiny,  becom- 
ing very  solid  with  age;  anterior  teeth  1.2,  or  2.2,  short,  irre- 
gular; posterior  teeth  1.2,  elongated,  laminar. 

Animal  with  the  mantle-margins  only  united  between  the 
siphonal  openings ;  palpi  long,  pointed,  laterally  attached. 
(Fig.  209,  p.  399.) 

U,  pltcahia  (Symphynota,  Sw.  Dipsas,  Leach)  has  the  valves 
produced  into  a  thin,  elastic  dorsal  wing,  as  in  Hyria.%  In 
the  Pearl-mussel,  U.  Margaritiferua  (Margaritana,  Schum. 
Alasmodon,  Say,  Baphia,  Meusch.),  the  posterior  teeth  become 
obsolete  with  age.  This  species,  which  afforded  the  once  famous 
British  pearls,  is  found  in  the  mountain  streams  of  Britain, 
Lapland,  and  Canada :  it  is  used  for  bait  in  the  Aberdeen  Cod- 
fishery.  The  Scotch  pearl-fishery  continued  till  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  especially  in  the  river  Tay,  where  the  mussels 
were  collected  by  the  peasantry  before  harvest  time.   The  pearls 

*  In  the  Bynopsis  at  p.  406,  it  will  be  seen  that  each  of  the  principal  groups  of  bi- 
Talves  containa  members  which  are  fixed  and  irregular,  and  others  which  are  byssi- 
(erous,  or  bxurowing,  or  locomotive. 

t  ProbaUy  many  of  the  organic  acids,  produced  by  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter, 
vsist  in  the  process.  It  has  been  suggested  that  sulphuric  acid  may  sometimes  be  set 
free  in  river-water,  by  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites  in  the  banks ;  but  Prof.  Boye 
of  Philadelphia,  states  that  it  has  not  been  detected  in  any  river  of  the  United  States 
where  the  phenomenon  of  erosion  is  most  notorious. 

t  This  is  the  species  in  which  the  Chinese  produce  artificial  pearls  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  shot,  &c.,  between  the  mantle  of  the  ammal  and  its  shell  (p.  38) ;  Mr.  Gask  in 
Las  an  example  containing  two  strings  of  pearls,  and  another  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  has  a 
number  of  little  josses  made  of  bell-metal,  now  com^l^iXftVj  c^c«!ifo^  'wi^  ^«:^.^\s^\!a 
Ulterior, 
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were  usually  fouud  in  old  and  deformed  specimens;  round 
pearls  about  tho  size  of  a  pea,  perfect  in  every  respect,  were 
worth  £3  or  £4,  (Dr.  Knapp.)  An  account  of  the  Irish  pearl- 
iehery  was  given  by  Sir  E.  Bedding,  in  the  Phil.  Trans.,  1693. 
The  mussels  were  found  set  up  in  the  sand  of  the  river-beds  with 
their  open  side  turned  from  the  torrent ;  about  one  in  a  hundred 
might  contain  a  pearl,  and  one  pearl  in  a  hundred  might  be 
tolerably  clear.     (See  p.  30). 

;[  Distribution^  420  species.    North  America,  South  America, 

ij  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  Australia, 

!j  Fossil,  50  species.    Wealden  — .    Europe,  India. 

Suh-generay  MonocondylcBa,  D*Orbigny.      M.  Paraguayana, 

j  PI.  XVIII.,  Fig.  2. 

|i  Shell  with  a  single  large,  round,  obtuse  cardinal  tooth  in  each 

valve ;  no  lateral  teeth. 

Distributiorby  6  species.     South  America. 

I  Hyriay  Lam.  H.  syrmatophora,  PI.  XVIII.,  Fig.  3.  Synonyms, 

I  Pachyodon  and  Prisodon,  Schum.  /S^Z?  Area-shaped,  hinge-line 

I  straight,  with  a  dorsal  wing  on  the  posterior  side ;  teeth  elon- 

gated, transversely  striated.  Bistributiony  4  species.   S.  America. 

Oastaua,  Lamarck. 

Type,  0.  ambigua,  PI.  XVHL,  Fig.  4. 

Synonymy  Tetraplodon,  Spix. 

Shell  ventricose ;  trigonal ;  umbones  prominent,  furrowed ; 
hinge-teeth  striated;  anterior  2.1,  short;  posterior  1.2,  elon- 
gated. 

^mmaZ  with  mantle-lobes  united  behind,  forming  two  distinct 
siphonal  orifices,  the  branchial  cirrated. 

Distribution  y  3  species.  Eivers  of  South  America,  Guiana, 
Brazil. 

Anodon',  Cuvier.    Swan-mussel. 

Typsy  A.  cygneus,  Fig. -208,  p.  398. 
Etymology,  anodontos,  edentulous. 

Shell  like  tmio,  but  edentulous;  oval,  smooth,  rather  thin, 
compressed  when  young,  becoming  ventricose  with  age. 

Animal  like  unio :  the  outer  gills  of  a  female  have  been  com- 
puted to  contain  300,000  young  shells.     (Lea.)    See  p.  14. 
Distributiony  100  species.    North  America,  Europe,  Siberia. 
Fossily  8  species.    Eocene — .    Europe. 
'  M.  D'Orbigny  relates  that  he  found  great  quantities  of  small 

Anodona  (Bysso-anodonia  Poranienaw,   D'Orbigny)  4  lines  in 
length,    attached    by    a  hymnA^  m  \iia  "Bx^et  ^^jsaas^.^  ^V^xq 
Oornentes, 
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Iridina,  Lamarck. 

Syrionyms,  Mutela,  Scop.  Spatha,  Lea  (including  Mycetopua), 
Leila,  Gray. 

Type,  I.  exotioa,  PL  XVm.,  Fig.  6. 

Etymology f  iria^  the  rainl>ow. 

Shell  oblong ;  ximbones  depressed ;  hinge-line  long,  straight, 
attenuated  towards  the  umbones,  crenated  by  numerous  unequal 
teeth ;  ligament  long  and  narrow. 

Animal  with  mantle-lobes  united  posteriorly,  forming  two 
short  siphons;  mouth  and  lips  small;  palpi  immense,  oval ;  gills 
united  to  the  body. 

Iridina  ovaia  (Pleiodon,  Conrad)  has  a  broader  hinge-line. 

Bistrihution,  9  species.     Elvers  of  Africa,  Nile,  Senegal. 

MYCTETOPirs,  D'Orbigny. 

Etymology f  muhea,  a  mushroom,  poua,  the  foot. 

Type,  M.  soleniformis,  PI.  XYIII.,  Fig.  6. 

Shell  elongated,  sub-cylindrical,  gaping  in  front;  margins 
sub-parallel,  hinge  edentulous. 

Animal  with  an  elongated,  cylindrical  foot,  expanded  into  a 
disk  at  the  end  ;  mantle  open ;  gills  equal ;  palpi  short. 

Diatribution,  3  species.  Biver  Parana,  Corrientes;  Eiver 
Amazon,  Bolivia. 

^THEBIA,  Lamarck. 

Type,  M,  se-Tiilunata,  PI.  XYIII.,  Fig.  7.  {Aitherioa,  aerial.) 

Shell  irregular,  inequivalve ;  attached  by  the  umbo,  and 
tubular  processes  of  one  of  the  valves,  usually  the  left ;  epidermis 
thick,  olive ;  interior  pearly,  blistered  (as  if  with  air-bubbles) ; 
hinge  edentulous ;  ligament  external,  with  a  conspicuous  area 
and  groove  in  the  fixed  valve ;  two  adductor  impressions,  the 
anterior  very  long  and  irregular ;  palHal  line  simple. 

Anim^al  with  the  mantle-lobes  open;  body  large,  oblong,  p^- 
jecting  backwards ;  no  trace  of  a  foot ;  palpi  large,  semi-oval ; 
gills  sub-equal,  plaited,  united  posteriorly,  and  to  the  body  and 
mantle. 

Diatrihution,  4  species.  Eiver  Nile,  from  first  cataracts  to 
Fazool;*  Eiver  Senegal. 

MxTiiLESiA,  Ferussac. 

Dedicated  to  Otto  Frid.  Miiller,  author  of  the  '^Zoologia 
Danica." 

Type,  M,  lobata.  Fir.,  Fig.  222. 

B^rtonym,  AcoQiB&Q.  (Gkiadiia8aJia^,T)i*OTV>\3gss:5* 

•  The  <* fresh-water  oysters"  AiacovweflLVy'^^^'^R^ 

TJ  2 
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436  vAiruAi.  or  xsr  kouitsca. 

SJall  whc-n.  youny  free,  ©quivalve,  Anoddii-Bluiped.  witHi  a  long 
Mid  prominent  Ugameat,  B:id  two  adductor  impressioiia ;  adull 
irregalar,  moquivalve,  attached  by  the  right  valve ;  amlKrafw 
elongated,  progressively  filled  up  ^th  ehell,  and  forming  an. 
in-egular  "  talon  "  in  front  of  tha  fixed  valve;  epidermis  thick; 
ligament   in  a  marginal   groove  ;    interior  pearly,  miiBoiilar 


Big.  K2.  HvHenaldala.Ser.  (Ocig(na].) 

impressions  single,  poBterior.  Fig.  222  represents  the  left,  or 
attached  valve,  sho'wiiig  the  singla  miiflonlar  impression,  and 
projecting  spioi  with  the  nucleus,  consisting  of  both  valvea  of  tto 
fry,  uuiteii,  and.  fiUsd  up  with  shell.* 

Distribution,  Eiver  Magdalena,  near  Bogota,  New  Granada. 

Mr.  tsaao  Lea  has  detonniced  the  identity  of  Millleria  and 
Acostaa  by  aramination  of  Perusaac's  type,  and  the  suite  of 
specimens,  of  diil'erent  ages,  in  the  collection  of  M.  D'Orbigny.t 


Anlr,ial  '^th  rtupiratory  siphons ;  mantle-lobes  more  or  less 
united. 

a.  Siphona  tkort,  palliai  line  simple;  Integro-pallialia. 
■  M^  P'Ocbigay  very  hbsT^j  placed  hlfl  auHa  of  spedmeDa  Df  (hli  remaitablo 
eeivf  In  tlif  Britie)!  niBe-am.    Oct..ieM. 

mi^witoD,  iViUpnreJiasedinaBj-yeBiBSgoliy'it-T^^iS™"'*'''^'^'*^''^''"'- 


Pahh-y  TH. — Cbauidx. 

8hdl  mequlTalye,  thick,  attached ;  beaks  sub-spira] ;  ligmcmt 
external ;  hinge-teetli  2  in  one  valve,  1  m  the  other ;  adductor 
impressions  huge,  reticulated ;  paUial  tiiie  aimple. 

AntTnal  with  the  mantle  closed ;  pedal  and  oiphonal  uiifices 
dmall,  Bab-6qual ;  foot  ver;  email ;  gille  two  on  each  side,  very 
unequal,  united  posteriorly. 

Chama  (PUny),  L. 

Exany>le,  0.  macrophylla,  PI.  XVm.,  Kgs.  8,  9, 

SyiKmym,  Aioinella,  8<^um. 

Shell  attadied  usually  by  the  l^t  umbo ;  valTes  foliaceouB,  the 
upper  smallest ;  hinge- tooth  of  free  valve  thick,  curved,  received 
between  two  teeth,  in  the  other ;  adductor  impMssiona  large, 
oblong,  the  anterior  encroaching  on  the  hinge-tooth. 

AniTital  with,  the  mantle-margins  united  by  a  curtain,  with 
two  rows  of  tentacular  filaments ;  siphonal  orifices  wide  apart, 
branchial  shghtly  prominent,  fringed,  anal  witb  a  siuiple  valve ; 
foot  bent,  or  heeled;  liver  occupying  the  umbo  of  the  attached 
valve  only ;  ovary  extending  into  1)0th  mantle-lobes,  as  fkr  as 


rig.  373.  Bi^l  aide.  ^.  2S4.  Lett  side. 

ifig,  ^23.  7ti£bt  lide,  with  the  ambonal  portioa  of  tba  mantle  removed. 

Fig.  221.  LsCt  tide,  gtaoniiig  Uie  relUiTe  extent  of  the  livec  end  ovuinm. 

a,  a,  sddoctoni ;  m,  podil  line ;  i,  eicnneDl  ociBce ;  b,  brencliiiil ;  /,  loot  and 

pedal  orifice:  p,  poaterior  pedal  msBcle;  t,  pilpl;  ;,  gilla  (conlncIed){  I,  liTerj  d. 

OTariam ;  d.  deotol  lobe". 

the  palltal  line ;  lips  simple,  palpi  small  and  curled ;  gills  deeply 
plaited,  the  outer  pair  much  shorter  and  very  narrow,  Aimished 
witii  a  free  dorsal  border,  and  united  behinA  to  B»»^<Wi«t,«E&. 
to  tlis  mantle  ;  addnotora  each  cciin^^CBB&.  ol  Wo  ^cn&ssi&&> 
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The  Bholl  of  Chama  oonsiBto  of  three  layers;  t]ie  ez.tarEal, 
oolourod  layer  is  laminated  by  oblique  lines  of  growth,  with  cor- 
nigationa  at  right  at^lee  to  the  lamiiin;  the  foUaceooa  spines 
contain  reticulated  tubuU ;  the  jniddle  layer  b  opaque  white, 
and  conaista  of  ill-defined  vertical  prisms  or  corrugated  atruc- 
ture  ;  the  innor  layer,  which  is  tranalucent  and  mombrasous, 
ia  penetrated  by  scattered  vertical  tubuli ;  the  minate  processes 
that  occupy  the  tubuli  gire  to  the  mantle  (and  to  the  casta  of  the 
ehel])  a  granular  appearance  (Fig.  224,  I,  m). 

Some  ChamaB  are  attached  indifforontly  by  eithervalve ;  when 
fixed  by  the  right  yalve  the  dentition  is  reversed,  the  lefU  valve 
having  the  single  tooth.  Chama  arcinella,  which  is  always 
attached  by  the  right  umbo,  has  the  normal  dsntilion  1:2;  it 
is  nearly  regular  and  equivalve,  and  haa  a  distinct  lunule. 

Distribution,  50  species.  Tropical  seas,  especially  amongst 
coral  reefs; — 50  fathoms,  West  Indies,  Canaries,  Mediterranean, 
India,  China. 

Fossil,  40  species.    Green-sand — .    United  States,  Europe. 

Sui-genueJ  Mon<yplaira!  Matheron  (;=  DipUidia,  Math,). 
M,  imhricata,  Math.    Fig.  226.    Neocomian,  Southern  France. 


Shell  attached  by  the  dextral  umbo  ;  valves  alike  in  stracturo 
and  sculpturing;  flved  valve  straight,  inversely  conical,  with  a 
long,  straight  ligamental  groove,  and  obscure  hinge-area ;  oper- 
cidar  valve  flat  or  convex,  with  an  oblique,  sub-marginal  umbo. 
Fossil,  10  species.  Neocomian — Chalk,  France,  Teias.  They 
are  commonly  found  in  groups,  adhering  laterally,  or  rising  one 
shove  the  otJier ;  the  casts  of  such  as  are  known  are  quite  Bim.pli> 
and  chaiaa-like. 


DiOESAB,  LamEirck. 

Type,  D.  arietmum,  PI.  XVTH.,  FigB.  10  and  11,  and  Figa. 
227  and  228. 

Shell  aub-equiTalve,  attached  by  either  umbo ;  heaka  very 
pwrnment,  spiral,  furrowed  externally  by  ligamental  grooTea; 
hingo  Tory  thick,  teeth  2,1,  prominent ;  muscular  impreeaiona 
bounded  by  long  spiral  ridges,  sometimoa  obsolete. 

Distribution,  5  apociea.  Middle  oolite.  Germany,  Switaer- 
land,  France,  Algeria. 

JHcerm  differs  from  Chama  in  the  great  prominence  of  both 
its  umbonea,  in  having  constantly  two  hinge-teeth  in  the  right 


valve  and  one  in  the  left,  and  in  the  prominent  ridges  bordering 
the  muscular  impreaaiona.  Similar  ridges  exist  in  CuatUaa, 
Megalodiin,  Cardilia,  and  the  Hippurite ;  they  produce  deep 
spiral  fiuTowa  on  the  casta,  ■which,  are  of  common  occurrence  in 
the  Coral-oolite  of  the  Alpa.  One  or  both  the  anterior  farrows 
(Pig.  229,  (,  ()  are  frequently  obsolete.  The  dental  pits  are 
much  deeper  than  the  teeth  which  they  receive,  and  are  sub-  ' 
spiral,  giving  rise  to  bifid  projections  (c,  c)  on  the  casfs ;  the 
aingle  tooth  in  the  left  valve  consists  of  two  elements,  and  the 
cavity  {/oaiet)  which  reoeivea  it  ia  divided  at  the  bottom. 

Eequibsia,  Matheron, 

author  of  a  Catalogue  of  Corsi^»ji 

Example,  H.  Lonsdalii,  PI.  XYTII.,  Fig.  12  and  Fig.  230. 
B.  ammonia,  Fig.  189. 

Shell  thick,  very  inequivalve,  attached  bj  ^lialejl-sas&o','^^^ 
ment  eitemal;   teeth  2:1;  lelt  ■^atiteBjiiBi.i-Aa  "swrtei^**^-- 


44S  KuiCAi.  at  Tta  mollcbca. 

it  teldom  oompaot,  its  Imnetlee  ore  eztMHUAly  ttUD,  acd  separated 
by  intorvala  like  tho  wafair-chambers  of  i^ondybu;  HTTnilur 
apacea  oocnr  ia  the  deposit,  filling  Qie  nmboiul  canity  of  the 
long-bookod  ojateta.* 

The  inner  layer  ceases  at  the  pallial  line,  beyond  'which,  on 
the  rim  of  th«  shell,  the  cellular  stmoture  is  often  apparent ; 


Fig.  S3I.  Section  oT  a  fragment  at  Ojtrta  Oinuicripiii. 

obscoie  bifurcating  impressions  radiate  from  the  pallial  line  U> 
the  outer  margin  (Pig.  232,  v,  v). 
These  have  been  compared  to  the  Tascular  impressions  of 


Crania  (Figs.  193,  194),  and  constitute  the  only  argument  for 
Buppoaing  the  RiuiiBtet  to  have  been  ^oHioirancAioie;  but  they 

•  The  wA1eT.cbV]]berA  in  Aome  of  Uie  cyliodricBl  BipporlLea  are  large  and  regulitr. 
like  Uioee  of  the  fp*"]!  rorala  Amplexus  and  CyaJAophy/luin.  A  teclian  of  Jiippurilfa 
tri'Cculatvi  iioBBuiK  tiiruuKh  only  one  of  tha  dpnEal  HDCkfiU,  reaenibleB  an  Orlhocetfis 
grilh  alatenlBipliuu^le;  wliilita  CafrmeUa  (Fig.  216),  vhicb  baa  liHt  lu  dui»  layer. 

t  Traced  from  the  original  apccuzien  ia  Uto  MnHenm  of  tbe  Scbool  of  Miner,  b,  Ia 
ae inner eSge ;  a,  the  outer  edge;  0,0. ite  ^^loinmo™  imi[t«»ian«-, (bb  tijiaaDj* 
laauam  are  Ken  im  the  ebaded  aide.    Loner  cbalk  \  3nn«. 
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occur  on  the  rim  of  the  shell,  and  not  on  the  disk,  as  in  Crania,* 
The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  ffippuritidoB  is  the  dissimilaxity  in 
the  staructure  of  the  valves,  but  even  this  is  deprived  of  much 
significanco  hy  its  inconstancy.  +  The  free  valve  of  Hippurites 
IS  perforated  by  radiating  canals  which  open  round  its  inner 
margin,  and  communicate  with  the  upper  surface  by  numerous 
pores,  as  if  to  supply  the  interior  with  filtered  water ;  possibly 
they  were  closed  by  the  epidermis.} 

In  the  closely  allied  genus  BadioUtes  there  is  no  trace  of  such 
canals,  nor  in  Caprotina,  Those  which  exist  in  the  upper  valve 
of  Caprina,  and  in  both  valves  of  Caprinella,  have  no  commu- 
nication with  the  outer  surface  of  the  shell ;  they  appear  to  be 
only  of  the  same  character  with  the  tubulat  ribs  of  Cardium 
costatum  (PL  XIX.,  Fig.  1),  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
they  were  permanently  occupied  by  processes  from  the  margin 
of  the  mantle. 

The  teeth  of  the  left,  or  upper  valve,  are  so  prominent  and 
straight,  that  its  movement  mjast  have  been  nearly  vertical, 
for  which  purpose  the  internal  ligament  appears  to  have  been 
exactly  suited  by  its  position  and  magnitude ,  but  it  is  probable 
that,  like  other  bivalves,  they  opened  to  a  very  small  extent. 

HxPFXTBiTES,  Lamarck. 

Namey  adopted  from  old  writers,  **  fossil  Hippuriay^  or 
Horse-tail. 

TypeSy  E,  hi-oculatuSy  Lamarck,  and  H,  comu-vacdnum^ 
Fig.  237. 

Shell  very  inequivalve,  inversely  conical,  or  elongated  and 
cylindrical :  fixed  valve  striated  or  smooth,  with  three  parallel 
furrows  (Z,  m,  n)  on  the  cardinal  side,  indicating  dupliijuturos 
of  the  outer  shell  layer;  internal  margin  slightly  plaiteil;  ))allial 
line  continuous ;  umbonal  cavity  moderately  deep,  ligaiuontal 
inflection  (Z)  with  a  small  cartilage-pit  on  each  side  (c,  c) ;  dental 
sockets  sub-central,  divided  by  an  obsolete  tooth;  anterior 
mufionlar   impression  (a)   elongated,    double;    poHterior   (a) 

•  K.  D'Orbigny  oonaiden   ckey  were   produoed  by  peouIUf  HfpeudtmeM  to  the 
Tnnnrtft-mmyrin^  which,  in  Bippuritea,  wore  prolonged  Into  the  cmMi^  uf  tiie  upper 

valve. 

t  The  lower  valves  of  some  Spondyli  are  iquamotui  or  ipluy,  thu  uppor  iilum ;  Uidho 
of  many  cysten,  Fecteni),  and  some  Tellensare  divenelyauulptured  ;  but  In  no  luMtMiiuo 
u  the  internal  structure  of  the  two  valves  difff  rent.    The  inuuniitancy  of  the  siieU 
atroctnre  in  the  Rudistes  has  a  parallel  in  Hhi/nchonella  and  'J'ttrebratuta  C\i^  tWiiV'WjA. 
ih  tne  condition  of  the  hepatic  organ  In  IVitonia  wv^.  DeiwiTOwAMA, 

/  The  ralvea  of  Crania  are  itrtorateAby  Vit\mttUtv*\Ntoa»^.\»^^^»''^5»^'^'**^^^ 
P0iUiify iluofieh  every  part  ol  the  theU,  9xA «\\ V\i\K9«c%  V,^«^>^« 
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small,  very  deep,  bounded  by  the  seoond  duplicatore  (m)  j  Uiird 
duplioature  (n)  projectdng  into  the  mnbonal  oayity :  free  valve 


FUr.  '33  Xnteria-o'  lowerndvo,  J.  Vig.  SS4.  CpperiBlte  (renored). 

^ppHnf u  nuttiiiu,  Ueam.       Loitv  diHlIi,  SL  Munut.  Daidcienc.* 

a,  n,  AddUL'tDT  impnBaioQB  lad  proaeint ;  et,  e,  cvtilage  ^ts :  t,  t',  tevEh  and  d«nt] 

Kcken;  u.  nmbmial  cBvltr;  p,oAflDca  of  ctnala;  I,  llgimenU]  influUiMi;  nmqa 

depressed,  with  a  central  umbo,  and  two  grooTea  or  pita  cor 


j.t    Fig.  33S.  LawemlTe,irithnuii]d,| 
EfiphonBl  In^ectlfmBj    j,  fnotcn,  abo^^ng  caitttat 
CB  ijidicti(«  the  pnbabto  directlcm  of  Ui«  tmnchul 


to  tiie  posterior  ridges  in  the  lower  ^ve ;  enrfaco 

■  From  the  originsl  id  the  Bilt.  Mna.    The  inner  la.ya  of  ilien  Id  tbii  leedet  hu  an 
Uv^ifuly  cellular  alrucLore,  to  which  ita  pfeservalioD  is  due. 

T  lliia  iatomal  mould,  repreaeniing  the  foim  ot  (he  animal,  was  ohtalned  b;  rtmoT- 
ioj'ibe  tipper  v^7e  piecemeal  with  the  chiioli  a^utflr-CAM  cakeD  from  it  reprcHnta 
tAe  wtenoi  ot  Iht  upper  vajre,  nilb  tbe  bue&  el  tttt  V«Mb  ud  tiqa^TKg.  See  ixigU 
oaaiaBritM'o. 


poi'oos,  the  pores  leading  to  canals  in  OiB  outer  ehell-Iayer, 
which  open  round  the  pallial  line  upon  the  inner  margin ; 
interior  cartilage-pit  deep  and  conical,  posterior  Bhallow ; 
ambonal  cavity  tamed  to  the  front  (u) ;  teeth  2,  straight,  sub- 
central,  the  anterior  largest,  eacli  supporting  a  crooked  muscular 
apophysis,  the  £rst  broad,  the  hinder  prominent,  tooth-like ; 
inflections  (m,  n)  surrounded  by  deep  channels. 

S.  camu-vaccinum,  attains  a  length  of  more  than  a  foot,  and 
is  curved  like  a  cow's  horn;  the  outer  layer  separates  readily 
&om  the  core,  which  is  fun-owed  longitudinally.  The  ligament^ 
inflection  {I)  is  ■very  deep  and  narrow,  and  the  anterior  tooth 
ferther  removed  from  the  aide  than  in  H.  bi-oculalue  and  radiasua 
(Pigs.  233,  234) ;  the  posterior  apophysiB  (a')  does  not  nearly  fill 
tiie  corresponding  cavity  in  the  lower  valve.  In  S.  bi-oadalu» 
and  some  other  species  there  is  no  ligamental  ridge  inside; 
these,  when  they  have  lost  their  inner  layer,  present  a  cylin- 
drical cavity  with  two  parallel  ridges,  extending  down  one  side. 
The  third  inflection  (n)  is  possibly  a  siphonal  fold,  such  as  exists 
in  the  tube  of  Teredo,  and  aomotimes  in  the  valves  of  JPhoUu, 
Glavagella,  and  the  caudate  species  of  Trtgonia. 

The  development  of  processes  from  the  upper  valve,  for  the 


1^  S37.  Longitudma^  lectioa  ,  upper  tmlT.  ).     Fig.  238.  Iranitenfl  aecljoit.  f. 

Rifpvrita  comu-vatiijium,  Sronn.  Salzburg, 
f,  M.  ji,  <laplJCBCiiKi  i  u,  mnbona]  aavily  of  left  v&lve ;  r,  r>f  right  Talve  :  c,  e*,  cti- 
lOset-l^  1  (.  C,  teetti ;  s,  a',  muKular  apophraes ;  d,  outer  ehell-lBfEr.  Fig.  237  it 
taken  in  Uw  Una  tf  b  oT  Fig.  233.  cutting  on);  the  hue  of  Uie  poiterior  tooth  {!'). 
Vig.  ass  li  ttom  a  loj'gCT  apeiimen,  at  about  the  letel  rf  6  ot  Fig.  237,  cutting  Ui<  potoi 
ot  the  poelenoF  upophjiii  (a*),  and  showing  the  peculiu  ibell-textiire  depoailtd  hy . 
Ifaa  Boterior  adductor  (a). 

attachment  of  the  adductor  iitBBdea^iBTTQ.omeea'^nSa.'^^'^i^!'*^ 
.peoniiHrities  of  Uie  Kippuri.t«.  The  oqaai.  (Skcs^^j'^-'^^'**'*^^'^'®^ 
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of  the  voItds  prodnoeB  central  iimboneB,  and  neceeaitatBa  aix 
mtemal  cartilage ;  this  again  causes  the  removal  of  the  teeth 
and  adductors  iaithor  from  the  hinge -margin,  to  a  position  in 
gphich  the  muaclea  mtiet  have  been  unuHually  long,  unless  eap- 
ported  in  the  manner  described.  Supposing  the  animal  to  have 
had  a  email  foot,  like  Ohama,  the  mantle -opening  for  that  organ 
would  have  been  completely  obatruoted  by  the  adductor,  but 
that  the  muscular  support  'was  hook-shaped  (Fig.  239,  a).  The 
posterior  adductor-procesa  is  similarly  under-cut  for  the  pasaage 
of  the  rectum,  which  in  all  bivalyea  emerges  between  tbe  hinge 


and  posterior  adductor,  winds  round  outside  that  muscle,  ano 
terminates  in  the  line-of  the  exhalent  current.  TheM  is  a  groove 
(sometimes  an  inch  deep)  round  the  second  and  third  duplicA' 
tures  in  the  upper  valve,  which  seems  intended  to  facilitate  tJjd 
passage  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  flow  of  water  from  tho 
gilla  into  the  exhalent  channel.  The  emaHneea  of  the  epac«  tor 
the  branchiae  ma;  have  been  compensated  by  deep  plica&on  of 
those  organs,  as  in  Chama  and  Tridacna. 

Foaeil,  30  species.     Chalk.    Bohemia,  TjtoI,  France,  Spjin, 
Turkey,  Syria,  Algeria,  Egypt. 

EAUioiiTEfl,  Lamarok,  1801. 

Etymology,  rajhug,  a  ray. 
Synonym,  Sphserulites,  De  la  Metherie,  I80fi. 
SAeff inversely  conical,  bi-conie,  or  cylindrical ;  Talvcw  dis- 
nimjlarm  Btraatare;  internal  maigiiiasnii«^ai^^si^1*suii^ 
fa'znple,  coatiDaoua;  ligamental  infl.Bcticm.-'iBr^-nKros^ifti'T^^'^ 


the  deep  and  nigoae  uartilage  pits :  lower  vulve  with  a  thick  outer 
Ifij-ei,  oftOD  folmceouB ;  its  carity  deep  and  straight,  with  two 


Fig  341   Edlflnor  of  owe     al  «  Fig  242.  Interior  oT  opper  valve. 

Sadalilt)  Tnammllam  M  tli.  ^     I:  Chalk.    S.  Mamest,  Ootiogne. 

t,  ijgameQta]  infection    m  palUal  lin  artilage  pit« ;  a,  a,  addoctOT  imprMBicuia 

Bud  pn>ceuea        le  th  and  d  nUJ  Bocketa. 

dental  sockets  and  lateral  muscular  impressions;    upper  valve   - 
flat  or  conical  with  a  central  umbo    onter  layer  thin,  radiated ; 


nmbonal  cavity  inclined  towards  the,  ligament ;  tfleth  angular, 
striated,  suppoiting.curred  and  sub-eqaal  muscular  processes. 

The  upper  valye  of  B.  fiewnausui  haa  an  ohiique  umbo,  with 
a  distinct  ligamontal  groove.  The'foliationa  of  the  lower  valve 
are  frequently  undulated ;  they  are  sometimes  as  thin  as  paper, 
and  several  inches  wide. 

The  umbonal  cavity  of  the  lower  valve  is  partitioned  off  by 
very  dehcate  funnel-shaped  lamince.      Specimens  f^quently 
occur  in  which  the  outer  shell  layer  is  preserved,  ^iiVci^  ^^isi 
inner  is  wanting,  and  the  mould  t,''biiMtarA«a""^T«Oii".-»9>"^w«» 
in  tbo  centre.     The  interior  ol  th.«  outer  &tf5i^B.■5««^■■«■*■^^'^■^ 
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gtoayei  with  linsB  cf  gtovrih,  and  exliibitc  a.  distinct  ligamentai 
rilge  in  each  valve. 

In  aged  eKamplaa  of  B.  caUxdhides  tho  ligamentai  lufiiiction 
is  concealed,  the  cartilage  pits  partially  filled  up  and  Btnoothod, 


Tig.  in.  Upper  Tleir.  Ilg.  U5.  Side  vi»v. 

InCenuI  mmld  oE  S.  Mtnmgbinaii,  Seam.,  ^.    Chalk. 

■.umbo id  leHvilTe;  r,Tl^imil»;  I, Ilgunsntal  groove;  c, r, cartilige ;  a,  Butuioi 

•ddoolac  mnade  I  a',p«t«noi, 

and  the  teeth  and  apophyses  so  firmly  wedged  info  their  re- 
spective cavitiea,  as  to  suggest  the  notion  that  the  valves  had 
become  fixed  ahout  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  and  ceased  to 
open  and  cloae  at  the  will  of  the  animal. 

Fossil,  42  species.  Neocomian — Chalk.  Tesaa;  Britain, 
France,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Portugal,  Algeria,  Egypt. 

flub-genue  ?  Bi-radioUtee,  D'Orbigny,  E.  canaUculatusi 
(Eig.  225,  upper  valve).  Ligamentai  groove  visihle  in  one  or 
both  valves,  somotimoB  occupying  the  crest  of  a  ridge,  and 
bordered  by  two  similar  areas  (a,  o).  Fossil,  5  speciee.  Chali, 
France. 

CAPEnrELLA,  D'Orbigny. 

Typt,  0.  triangularis,  Cesm.  (Fig,  246). 

Syruinym,  Caprinnla  (Boisaii),  D'Orbigny. 

SMi  fixed  by  the  apex  of  the  right  valve,  or  free ;  composed 

of  a  thick  layer  of  open  tubes,  wiUi  a  thin  compact  superficial 

lamina;    cartilage   internal,   contained  in   several   deep   pita; 

imbones  more  or  less  cameraf«d;  right  valve  conical  or  elon- 

gdted,  with  a  ligamentai  furrow  wnWacoiCTex  aide,  and  furniahed 

with  one  strong  hinge-tootti  BD.-p^ori«it^  wv  iJoUoi^a  ^\^\k,-.  VSv 
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rslre  oblique  or  spkal,  with  two  hinge  teeth,  the  imterioi 


Fig.  ae.  CaprmUa  thangiilarii.  Seam.  U.  Onenund.  Bochelle,  f, 
A,  poRion  at  the  tett  T4lTe,  *!ta  D'OrbigDr."  Uie  abeU'iiiill  ia  nmoved  bj'  imthei- 
Ing,  AEpoaing  (ha  camerUed  luurior,  B,  mould  of  flva  of  the  wkfer-cbAjQlKn^  C 
moalflof  tbebodj-ehunljer;  n, nmbo o( right  nlve ;  <,otl«a7«lffl;  (, dental grooT*; 
a,  enifece  From  wbich  the  poBtflrior  lobe  lua  been  detached.  From  the  originala  in  the 
Brit.  Mu9.,  preeeDted  by  S.  P.  Frett.  Eaq. 

supported  by  a  plate  which  divideB  the  umbonal  cavity  lena^tb- 
Iq  C  trianffularia  the  -amboual  cavity  of  the  spiral  Talvs  ii 


fig.  3*1.  Sbught  valie.  Fig 

TiSDBiHaa  Mctioiu  ot  C  Soiau,  Ii,  Chalk,  Lit>>n  (Ur.  Sharpe). 

/,  poalUon  ot  Ugamental  inOection  I  t| teeth;  e,  cutitage  pits ;  tr,  noiboiui  caritj. 

Fig.  249  ia  from  a  leathered  Bpecimen,  nh;ch  hu  lost  (he  ooier  lajtr.    Tee  niliea  if 

the  ahell-wall  are  flUed  with  limeetone  coDtainlng  Riull  ahelli. 

■   partitioned  off  at  regular  interrala  (Fig.  246,  A) ;  the  length  ol 
the  water  chambers  is  sometimea  3)  inches,  and  of  the  body- 

'  In  U.  D'Orhlgn j'A  hgnre  the  amaHer  ralra  haa  been  addsd  from  anoUter  aj-eci' 
meD.  and  ia  taraal  (oicwiti  the  apire  of  the  large  nlTe.  (Fal.  Fraoc.  pL  Ml. fa.. 
1).    Id  Ur.  l:^«tt'B  apeclmeoa,  and  thou  cfAlsoled  \ij  1&i.^iu\a\t<  'V'&nn^^.  «>». 
mnho of  Ua (mailer  valw  iatnmtd  anayniaikllsaijMk  tcia»,    VJ^^.I.^wf^"**"- 
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ohAmber  trom.  2  to  7  diameteis ;  Bpacimens  meaetmug  a  yard 
across  may  be  Been  on  the  caTemons  shores  of  tbe  islets  &eai 
Eoohelle.*    (Pratt) 

Fosaii,  6  species.  Neocomian — Lower  Chali.  Prance,  Portugal, 
Texas. 


CapbikA,  0.  D'Orbigny. 

Etymology,  eaprina,  pertaining  to  a  goat. 

Syiumym,  Plagioptychua,  Matheron. 

Type,  0.  Aguilloni,  C.  D'Orbigny.  Lower  Chalk,  Tyrol 
(=  0.  Partschii,  Hauer). 

Shell  with  dissimilar  valves,  carldlage  internal ;  fixed  valve 
conical,  marked  only  by  lines  of  growth  and  a  ligamental 
groove ;  hinge-margin  with  several  deep  cartilage-pits ;  and  one 
largo  and  prominent  tooth  on  the  posterior  side ;  free  valve 
oblique  or  spiral,  thick,  perforated  by  one  or  more  rows  of 
flattoncd  canals,  radiating  from  the  umbo  and  opening  around 
the  inner  margin ;  anterior  tooth  supported  by  a  plate  which 
divides  the  umbonal  cavity  lengthwise,  posterior  tooth  obscure ; 
hinge-margin  much  thickened,  grooved  for  the  cartilage. 

In  O.  adversa  (Fig.  250)  the  free  valve  is  [h)  sinistrally  spiral ; 
its  cavity  is  partitioned  off  by  numerous  septa,  and  divided 
longitudinally  by  the  dental  plate.  When  yoimg  it  is  attached 
by  the  apex  of  the  straight  valve  (c),  but  afterwards  becomes 
detached,  as  the  large  specimens  are  found  imbedded  with  the 
spire  downwards.  (Saemann.)  ThelowerTalveof  C,  Cojaaiidinjia 
is  Bub- spiral. 

■  Ih?H  lingular  foseUs  nere  culleil  idd/^/iaaraititet  Vj  Dtantittt,  from  Uiek 
lueoiUuce  to  ibe  ttlij  muclu  of  tsha. 


Fig  251   latemil  mould  ot  CapTeBna  gmutTiparUta,  D'Orb.,  f 
u.  left  nmlm.r,  right  umbo;  i,  Ligomenlal  ioafoUon ;  c,  cartilage!  t.l',  denial  sockets 
a,  a;  position  of  adductors ;  at  e,  a  paction  of  tlM  ihM  lobs  ii  bcokeu  anj.'    From  ■ 
■peclmoD  collected  by  Mr,  Fratt. 

Oapbotina,  D'Oibigny. 

Type,  0.  sendstriata,  Fl.  XIX.,  Figs.  13  and  14.  Le  Mans, 
Saithe. 

Shell  composed  of  two  distinct  layers ;  Talves  alike  in  stnio- 
ture,  disaimilar  in  eculpturing  ;  Ugamental  groove  slight  ; 
cartilage  internal ;  right  valve  fixed,  striated,  or  ribbed,  with  ona 
narrow  tooth  between  two  deep  pita,  cartilage  pits  several  on 
each  side  of  the  hgamental  infiection,  posterior  addnctor  sup- 
ported by  a  plate ;  /ree  valve  flat  or  cottvex,  with  a  marginal 
■umbo ;  teeth  2,  very  prominent,  supported  by  ridgos  (apophyses) 
of  the  adductor  muscles  {a  a'},  the  anterior  teothj!onnected  witli 
ft  third  plate  (n),  which  divides  the  umbonal  cavity. 

The  smaller  GaproiiTue  occur  in  groups,  attached  TO  oyster- 
shells ;  their  muscular  ridges  are  much  less  developed  than  in 
the  large  species  (Fig.  251).     C.  costata  is  like  a  little  Eadiolite. 

Fossil,  10  species,  tipper  Oreensaud,  France.  (The  restate 
Chamas,  &c.) 

Family  IX. — ^Teidaonid^. 

Shell  regular,  equivalve,  truncated  in  front ;  ligament 
external ;  valves  strongly  ribbed,  margins  toothed ;  muscular 
impressions  blended,  sub-central,  obscure. 

*  Tbe  flrat  and  fourth  lob&B,  time  on  each  iLda  of  (ba  Ugamental  tDflectiou.  Bp"*«r 
to  be  the  two  diilaioni  of  ■  gc«M  Intanuil  eaitilage,  like  Out  of  (he  Badlollte.  C  > 
■M,  MS,  C  c.) 
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Anfmnt  aitAchni  hyahyBBiu,or&ce;  inaj)tle-lob«  extonsivelj' 
united ;  pedal  opening  large,  anterior;  eiphonal  orifices  biu- 
niusded  by  » thickened  pallial  border ;  branchial  plain ;  anal 
romote,  'with  a  tubular  Talye ;  ahdl-muscle  Hingis,  large  and 
Tonnd,  with  a  smaller  pedal  mnscle  close  to  it  beMnd;  foot 
finger-like,  wiUi  a  byeaal  groove ;  gUla  2  on  each  aide,  narrow, 
strongly  plaited,  the  ont«r  pair  compoeed  of  a  singlo  lamina,  the 
inner  thick,  with  margins  conspicuously  grooved ;  palpi  very 
dender,  pointed. 

The  shell  of  Tridacna  is  extremely  hard,  being  oalci£ed  until 
almost  every  trace  of  organic  structure  ia  obliterated.  (Car- 
penter.) 

T&IDAONA,  Brugui^.     Olam-shell. 

Etvtnohgg,    tri,  three,  daJcru),  to  bite;    a  kind  of  oyster. 

;pwo  

BxampU,  T.  aquamosa,  PI.  XTHL,  Fig.  16. 
SheU  massiTe,  trigonal,  ornamented  with  radiating  ribs  and 
imbrioating  foliations'  margins  deeply  indented;  byseal  sinus 


Fig.  iSi.    TUdaaia  Cncta,  Lua.    (Origliul.) 
Bip^a  addgator  moicla;  p,  pqdal  tuUBCle,  and  pedAl  opening  in 
all  grooved  foot;  A,  bTHins;  £,  labial  teDtaclea;  f.  gilTfl;  /,  tlie  bTA 
b«tweeD  ^  imd  i  is  the  reofel  oi^en ;  m,  the  doable  mantle-merKi 


in  each  valve  large,  close  te  the  umbo  in  front ;   hinge  woih 
1.1,  posterior  laterals  2.1. 

A  pair  of  valveB  of  T.  gigaa,  weighing  upwards  of  £00  lbs.  and 
mtnouring  about  2  feet  acroas,  are  used  as  beniUert  iu.the  Chnroh 
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of  St.  Sulpice,  Faxis.  (Dillwyn.;  Oaptain  Oook  states  tliat 
the  animal  of  this  species  soinetiines  weighs  20  lbs.  and  is  good 
eating.* 

Pig.  252  shows  the  animal  of  Tridacna,  as  seen  on  remoying 
th^  ieffc  yalye  and  part  of  the  mantle  within  the  pallial  line. 

IHstrihution,  1  species.    Indian  Ocean,  China  Seas,  Pacific. 

Fossil,  T.  media.  Miocene,  Poland  (Pusch).  Tridacna  and 
Eippopus  are  found  in  the  raised  coral-reefs  of  Torres  Straits. 
(MacgiUiyray.) 

Sub-gentis,  HippopuSfJj&m.axck,  H.  macnlatus,  PI.  XVIH., 
Fig.  16.  The  **bear's-paw  clam"  has  dose  valves  with  two 
hinge-teeth  in  each.  It  is  found  on  the  reefs  in  the  Coral  Sea. 
The  animal  spins  a  small  byssus. 

Family  X. — OABDiAD-as. 

Shell  regular,  equivalve,  free,  cordate,  ornamented  with 
radiating  ribs ;  posterior  slope  sculptured  differently  from  the 
front  and  sides;  cardinal  teeth  two,  laterals  1.1  in  each  valve; 
ligament  external,  short  and  prominent ;  pallial  line  simple  or 
slightly  situated  behind ;  muscular  impressions  sub-quadrate. 

Animal  with  mantle  open  in  front;  siphons  usually  very 
short,  cirrated  externally ;  gills  two  on  each  side,  thick,  united 
posteriorly ;  palpi  narrow  and  pointed ;  foot  large,  sickle-shaped. 

Oabdium,  L.    Cookie. 

Etymology,  kardia,  the  heart. 

Synonym,  Papyridea,  Sw. 

Types,  0.  costatum,  PL  XIX.,  Fig.  1.     0.  lyratum,  Fig.  2. 

Shell  vontricoso,  dose  or  gaping  posteriorly ;  umbones  promi- 
nent, sub-centrul;  margins  orduulatod;  ]mllial  line  more  ojr 
less  sinuatod. 

Animal  with  the  mantle-margins  plaited  ;  siphons  dothed 
with  tentacular  iiiaineutM  anal  orifice  with  a  tubular  valve; 
branchial  fring^^l ;   foot  long,  cylindrical,  siokle-shaped,  heeled. 

The  cockle  (C  edulti)  frti(|uoiitH  namly  bays,  near  low  water;  a 
«mal3  vaji^y  lives  in  Uiu  brackish  waters  of  the  livex  Thames, 
as  high  as  Oravosoud ;  it  ranges  to  the  Baltic,  and  is  found  in 
the  Black  Sea  mui  ( Jaspuiu.  O,  rutUcum  es^tends  £n>m  the  Icy 
Bea  to  the  Mr^ditorraiujiin,  Jilaok  Sua,  0»apiaa,  and  AraL  Or: 
the  coast  of  iJovon  tlio  large  priokly  cockle  (C\  ocu^octtm]  is 

*  '^  We  «tay«(l  n  IvJitf  tUna  iu  Urn  lugiton  (of  |Ce«tt|g  ljL\  oJummiDg  die  Oel^  cf 
torai.  «xrtl  tbe  g)fiiMitlu  dun  Hitclttf,  luUi  wkioh  If  »  SAM  vim  to  vw  hia  ttaoO.  Ite  voold 
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J  Kftitftf  attached  hyabysBus,  orfrce;  mantle-lobe  oxtenaively 
niuted ;  pedal  opeimig  large,  antorior ;  siphonal  orifices  buT' 
rounded  by  a  Ouokened  pallia!  bonier ;  branchial  plain ;  anal 
nmiote,  with  a  tubular  valve  ;  Bhctll-miiBcIe  single,  large  and 
Rtund,  with  a  smaller  pedal  muEcIe  cloae  to  it  bebind;  foot 
6ikger-like,  wiUi  a  byssal  groove ;  gills  2  on  each  side,  nartow, 
strongly  plaited,  the  oatec  pair  composed  of  a  single  lamina,  the 
inner  thick,  with  margins  conspicuously  grooved ;  palpi  very 
slender,  pointed. 

The  nbell  of  Tridacna  iB  extremely  hard,  being  calcified  until 
almost  every  traoe  of  orgauio  structure  is  oblit«Tat«d.  (Car- 
penter.) 

Tkedaoha,  SrogniSre.    Clam-ehell. 

Btvmohs!/,  tri,  three,  dakno,  to  bite;  a  kind  of  oyster. 
^Plii^y.)  

SxampU,  T  squamosa  PI  iVill    Pig  16 

Shell  massive  tngonal  ornamented  with  radiating  nbs  and 
imbricating  fohatioiiB    mai^nnB  deeply  indented    byssal  sinus 


<OiiglD>L) 
md  p«dal  opening  ip 
lea ;  g,  eiUa ;  I,  Om  broU 
double  jnanU^-rrju^ ;  . 


in  each  valve  large,  close  to  tie  umbo  in  front;   hinge  wolh. 
1.1,  posterior  laterals  2.1. 

A  pair  of  valves  of  2",  gigaa,  weighing  upwards  of  500  lbs.  and 
nioaaoring  about  2  feet  across,  axe  used  as  henitkn  in,the  Chuioh 
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of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris.  (Dillwyn.;  Captain  Cook  states  that 
the  animal  of  this  species  sometimes  weighs  20  lbs.  and  is  good 
eating.* 

Eig.  252  shows  the  animal  of  Tridacna,  as  seen  on  remoying 
the  left  valve  and  part  of  the  mantle  within  the  pallial  line. 

Distrihutiony  7  species.     Indian  Ocean,  China  Seas,  Pacific. 

Fossil,  T.  media.  Miocene,  Poland  (Pusch).  Tridacna  and 
Eippopus  are  found  in  the  raised  coral-reefe  of  Torres  Straits. 
(MacgiUivray.) 

8ub-genu8,  Hippoptis,  Lamarck.  H.  maculatus,  PI.  XViii., 
Fig.  16.  The  "bear's-paw  clam  "has  close  valves  with  two 
hinge-teeth  in  each.  It  is  found  on  the  reefs  in  the  Coral  Sea. 
The  animal  spins  a  small  bysstta. 

Family  X. — Caediad^. 

Shell  regular,  equivalve,  free,  cordate,  ornamented  with 
radiating  ribs ;  posterior  slope  sculptured  differently  from  the 
front  and  sides;  cardinal  teeth  two,  laterals  1.1  in  each  valve; 
ligament  external,  short  and  prominent ;  pallial  line  simple  or 
slightly  situated  behind ;  muscular  impressions  sub-quadrate. 

Animal  with  mantle  open  in  front;  siphons  usually  very 
short,  cirrated  externally ;  gills  two  on  each  side,  thick,  united 
posteriorly ;  palpi  narrow  and  pointed ;  foot  large,  sickle-shaped. 

Cabdium,  L.    Cookie. 

Etymology,  leardia,  the  heart. 

Synonym,  Papyridea,  Sw. 

I'ypes,  C.  costatum,  PI.  XIX.,  Fig.  1.     C.  lyratum.  Fig.  2. 

Shell  ventricose,  dose  or  gaping  posteriorly ;  umbones  promi- 
nent, sub-central;  margins  crenulated;  pallial  line  more  or 
less  sinuated. 

Animal  with  the  mantle-margins  plaited ;  siphons  clothed 
with  tentacular  filaments  anal  orifice  with  a  tubular  valve; 
branchial  fringed ;   foot  long,  cylindrical,  sickle-shaped,  heeled. 

The  cockle  {0.  edule)  frequents  sandy  bays,  near  low  water;  a 
6m&U  variety  lives  in  the  brackish  waters  of  the  river  Thames, 
as  high  as  Ghravesend ;  it  ranges  to  the  Baltic,  and  is  found  in 
the  Black  Sea  and  Caspian.  C,  rusticum  extends  from  the  Icy 
Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  Black  Sea,  Caspian,  and  Aral.  On 
the  coast  of  Devon  the  large  prickly  cockle  {0.  acuU^tum)  is 
«&ton. 

*  "We  fltajptd  a  long  time  in  the  lagoon  (of  Keeling  Id.)>  examining  the  fidds  of 
fiorai  and  the  gigantic  clam-shells,  into  which  if  a  man  were  to  pat  his  hand,  he  would 
dot,  89  Jong  as  the  animal  lived,  be  able  to  withdraw  it."  (Darwin's  Journal,  p.  490.) 
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flui-jenwu.  Hanicardium  (Oardissa)  Oarier.  C.  bemioardium, 
PI.  XIX.  Fig.  3.  Shell  depiwsed,  ptwierior  dope  flat,  vaJyes 
piomiueiitly  keeled. 

Lithocardium  a-yioiJare,  PL  XVlli.,  Fig.  17.  Shell  triangular, 
keeled;  anterior  aide  yery  short;  hingo-teetJi  1.2,  directed 
bttokwurds;  posterior  laterals 2.1 ;  anterior  jnuscularpitiaiiiute, 
poatorior  improBsion  largo,  remote  from  the  hinge.  L.  cymhilari. 
Lam, .  ozhibita  slight  indicationB  of  a  byesal  sinus  in  the  front 
margins  of  the  ^^yea.  Fosait,  Soctt^-e,  France.  Those  sheUa 
proBont  considorable  reSBmbbinoo  to  Tridacna. 

Serripu  (grcenlandicus)  Beck.  Hinge  edentulous.  Arctic 
Seas,  fixim  0.  Parry  to  Sea  of  Kara ;  fossil  in  the  Norwich  Crag. 


-^ 


Tig.  2e3.  C  lesHuncftun,  Eiobw,  ittVa  UiddendoriT). 


..Jdocsa,  Eichwald.  0.  edentulum,  Fl.  XIX.,  F)g.4.  (Acardo, 
Sw.  not  Brug.  Pholadomya,  Ag.  and  Mid.  not  Sby.)  Shell  com- 
pressed, gaping  behind,  thin,  nearly  edentulous;  pallial  line 
einutttad.  Animal  with  the  foot  (/)  compressed:  siphons  («) 
elongated,  united  nearly  to  theend,  plain.  Dialrihution,  8  species. 
Aral,  Caspian,  Azof,  Black  Sea,  and  fta  embonebures  of  the 
Wolga,  Dniester,  I)nieper,  and  Don ;  burrowing  in  mud.  C. 
Catpicum  (Monodacna,  Eichw.)  has  a  single  hinge-tooth,  and 
0.  trigonoides  (Didfl«na,  E.)  rudiments  of  two  teeth.  The 
siptonal  inflection  varies  in  amount. 

Dietribution,  200  species.  World-wide ;  from  the  sea-shore  to 
140  fathoms.    Gregarious  on  sands  and  sandy  mud. 

Fostil,  330  species.  ITpper  Silurian  — .  Patagonia  — 
Southern  India. 

O.  EiVanwm,  Sby.  (Protocardium,  Beyr.),  is  the  type  of  a 
small  group  in  whiah  the  sides  are  concentrically  fcrrowed,  the 
posterior  dope  radiat«ly  striated;  the  pallisl  line  is  shghily 
sinitated.    Jora  —  Chalk ;  Europe,  India. 

OoiroOAitDiuu,  Bronn. 

Bynonyma,  Iiydias,  Stein.  Pleuiorhynclms,  PIl  Lnsnlo- 
oaidium.  Mitnster. 
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Typcy  0.  Hibemicuin,  PL  XIX.,  Fig.  5.  0.  aliforme, 
Fig.  254. 

Shell,  eqiiivalve  trigonal,  conical  and  gaping  infront,  truncated 
behind,  with  a  long  siphonal  tube  near  the  nmbones ;  anterior 


Fig.  254.  Conocardium  aliformet  Sby.    Carb.,  Ireland.    (Mus.  Tennant.) 

slope  radiately,  posterior  obliquely  striated ;  margins  strongly 
crenulated  within ;  hinge  with  anterior  and  posterior  laminar 
teeth ;  ligament  external. 

The  truncated  end  has  usually  been  considered  anterior ,  a  con* 
elusion  which  seems  incompatible  with  the  vertical  position  and 
burrowing  habits  of  most  free  and  equivalve  shells ;  if  compared 
with  Adacna  (Fig.  253)  the  large  gape  (a)  will  be  for  the  foot, 
and  the  long  tube  (e)  siphonal.  (7.  Eibemicurrt  has  an  expanded 
keel,  like  H&micardium  inversum.  The  shell-structure  is  pris- 
matic-cellular, as  first  pointed  out  by  Sowerby ;  but  the  cells 
are  cubical,  and  much  larger  than  in  any  of  the  Aviculadoe,  In 
Cardium  the  outer  layer  is  only  corrugated  or  obscurely  pris- 
matic-cellular. 

Fossily  30  species.  TJ.  Silurian  —  Carb.  North  America, 
Europe. 

FatvtttiY  XI.— LTJOnOD-aE. 

Shell  orbicular,  free,  closed ;  hinge-teeth  1  or  2,  laterals  1 — 1 
or  obsolete;  interior  dull,  obliquely  furrowed;  pallial  line 
simple ;  muscular  impressions  2,  elongated,  rugose ;  ligament 
inconspicuous  or  sub-internal. 

Animal  with  mantle-lobes  open  below,  and  haying  one  or 
two  siphonal  orifices  behind;  foot  elongated,  cylindrical,  or 
strap-shaped  {ligulate),  protruded  at  the  base  of  the  shell ;  gills 
one  (or  two)  on  each  side,  large  and  thick,  oyal ;  mouth  and 
palpi  usually  minute. 

The  Lucinidis  are  distributed  chiefly  in  the  tropical  and 
temperate  seas,  upon  sandy  and  muddy  bottoms,  from  the  sea- 
shore to  the  greatest  habitable  depths.  The  shell  consists  of  two 
distinct  layers. 

Fig.  255  represents  the  animal  of  a  species  of  IXplodonia, 


456  iuxnu.  ov  thk  iioixusci. 

liviD  tbe  PhllippiiieG,  BB  seen  ou  removing  the  left  valTe,  and 
part  of  the  mantle  within  tlu  pallial  line ;  i-c,  the  large  pedal 
opening;  tbe  airuwe  indicata 
tha  small  plain  incvTrent  orifice, 
find  tie  Yalvular  etrcarrent  ori- 
fice ;  /,  the  foot,  contracted  in 
^pi'it;  J1J),  the  large  Bfcriat«d 
palpi;  I,  ibe  liver;  tiie  outer 
gill  has  a  simple  margin,  the 
inner  is  grooved  and  conducts 
to  the  mouth.  This  genus  has 
higher  clain^is  than  Kdlia  to  be 
regarded  as  the  type  of  a 
lamlly. 

Lttcona,  Brugnidre. 

Etymology,  Lucina,  a  name  of  Juno. 

Type.  L.  PeuDBylvanica,  PI.  XTS.,  Pig.  8. 

SheU  orbicular,  vrhite ;  nmbonee  depressed ;  Innule  distinct ; 
margins  smooth  or  minutely  creniilat«d ;  ligament  oblique, 
eemi-intemal  1  hinge-teeth  2.2,  laterals  1 — I  and  2 — 2,  or  obso- 
lete ;  miisoutar  impressions  rugose,  anterior  elongat«d  within 
the  pallial  line,  posterior  oblong  ;  iimbonal  area  with  an  oblique 
furrow. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  freely  open  below;  siphonal  orifices 
Bunple ;  mouth  minute,  lipa  thin ;  gille  single  on  each  side,  very 
large  and  ttiick ;  foot  cylindrical,  pointed,  slightly  heeled  at  the 

The  foot  of  Lucina  is  often  twice  as  long  as  the  animal,  but  is 
usually  folded  back  on  itself  and  concealed  between  the  gills ; 
it  is  hollow  throughout.  L.  lactea  (Loripes,  Poll.)  has  a  long 
contractile  anal  tul>6.  £■  tlgrimi  (Codakia,  Scop.)  has  the  liga- 
ment concealed  between  the  valves,  its  lateral  teeth  are  obsolete. 

Dutrihuticn,  70  species.  West  Indies,  Norway,  Black  Sea, 
New  Zealand;   120  fkthoms. 

FuMiV,  250  species.  U.  Silurian  — .  United  Slates  —  T.  del 
TTnego ;  Europe  —  Southern  India. 

Sub-genera,  Snjptodcm,  Turton.  L.  flexuosa,  PI.  XIX., 
Fig.  7.  Syr.onyma,  Ptyohina.  Phil.  Thyatira,  Leach.  Clausina 
(farruginosa)  Jeffr.  Shdl  ttiin,  adoutulous ;  ligament  quite  in- 
ternal, oblique.  Aniwtai  with  a  long  anal  tubo.  Distribution, 
5  aposies.  Norway —  New  Zealand.  J'oseii,  2  species.  Eocene — . 
TTniled  States,  Europe. 

J'sathura,  Deshayes.  Ant«rior  adductor  scar  long,  nairov ; 
binge-ieetb  2.2 ;  nmbonea  impetoeptible. 
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CoEBis,  Ouyier, 

Etymology y  corhis,  a  basket. 

Type,  0.  elegans.    PI.  XIX.,  Fig.  8. 

Synonyms,  Fimbria,  Mubl.  not  Eohadscli.  **  Idotaea,"  Schtim. 

Shell  oval,  ventricose,  sub-eqtiilateral,  concentrically  sculp- 
tured ;  margins  denticulated  within ;  hinge-teeth.  2,  laterals  2, 
in  each  valve ;  pallial  line  simple ;  umbonal  area  with  an  oblique 
furrow,  muscular  impressions  round  and  polished ;  pedal  scars 
dose  to  adductors. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  open  below,  doubly  fringed;  foot 
long  pointed ;  siphonal  opening  single,  with  a  long  retractile 
tubular  valve ;  lips  narrow ;  palpi  rudimentary ;  gills  single  on 
each  side,  thick,  quadrangular,  plaited,  united  behind. 

Distribution,  6  species.  India,  China,  North  Australia,  Pacific. 

Fossil,  80  species  (including  sub-genera).  Lias  — .  United 
States,  Europe. 

In  C.  duhia  (Semi-corbis)  Desh.,  from  the  Eocene,  Paris,  the 
lateral  teeth  are  obsolete. 

Sub-genera.  Sphcera  (corrugata),  Sby.  Shell  globular,  con- 
centrically furrowed  and  obscurely  radiated ;  ligament  promi- 
nent; margins  crenulated;  hinge-teeth  2.2,  obscure;  laterals 
obsolete.    Fossil,  Trias  —  Chalk.     Europe. 

Sportella,  Deshayes.    Like  Sphsera,  but  with  2.1  hinge-teeth. 

?  Unicardium,  D*Orb.  (Mactromya,  Ag.  part.)  =  Corbula 
cardioides,  Sby.  Shell  thin,  oval,  ventricose,  concentrically 
striated ;  ligamental  plates  elongated ;  pallial  line  simple ;  hinge 
with  an  obscure  tooth,  or  edentulous.  Fossil,  40  species  ?  Lias 
—  Portlandian.     Europe, 


?  Tanceedia,  Lycett,  1850- 

DediCated  to  Sir  Thomas  Tancred,  Bart.,  founder  of  the 
Cotteswold  Naturalists*  Club. 

Example,  T.  extensa,  L.    Ifl.  XXJ.,  Fig.  22. 

Synonym,  Hettangia,  Turquem. 

Shell  trigonal,  smooth ;  anterior  side  usually  longest ;  cardi- 
nal teeth  2.2,  one  of  them  small ;  a  posterior  lateral  tooth  in 
each  valve ;  ligament  external ;  muscular  impressions  oval ; 
pallial  line  simple. 

FoMil,  12  species.    Lias  —  Bath  Oolite.    Britain,  Fiance. 


[ 
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DiPLODOin'A,  Bronn. 

Etymology^  diplos,  twin,  odonta,  teetn. 

Synonymy  Spliflerella,  Conrad. 

Type,  D.  lupinus  (Venus)  Brocchi.    PL  XIX.,  "Fig,  9. 

Shell  sub-orbicular,  smooth ;  ligament  double,  ratber  long 
eub-marginal ;  hinge-teeth  2.2,  of  which  the  anterior  in  th< 
left  valve,  and  posterior  in  the  right,  are  bifid ;  muscular  im- 
pressions polished,  anterior  elongated. 

Animal  with  the  mantle-margins  nearly  plain,  united ;  peda! 
opening  large,  ventral ;  foot  pointed,  hollow ;  palpi  large,  free 
gills  two  on  each  side,  distinct,  the  outer  oval,  inner  broadest 
in  front,  united  behind ;   branchial  orifice  small,  simple ;  ana 
larger,  with  a  plain  valve. 

Distribution,  40  species.  West  Indies,  Eio,  Britain,  Medi- 
terranean, Eed  Sea,  West  Africa,  India,  Corea,  Australia,  Cali- 
fomia.    D.  diaphana  (Felania,  Eecluz)  burrows  in  sand. 

Fossil,  30  species.  Eocene  — .    United  States,  Europe. 

?  Scacchia,  Philippi,  1844 ;  Tellina  elliptica,  Sc.  Shell  minute 
ovate,  posterior  side  shortest ;  hinge-teeth  1  or  2,  laterals  obso- 
lete ;  ligament  minute ;  cartilage  int^nal,  in  an  oblong  pit 
Animal  with  mantle  widely  open ;  siphonal  orifice  single  ;  fooi 
compressed,  linguiform;  palpi  moderate,  oblong.  Distribution 
2  species.     Mediterranean.    Fossil,  1  species.     Pliocene,  Sicily 

?  Cyamium,  IMLippi,  1845.  0.  Antarcticum,  PI.  XIX. 
Fig.  16.  Shell  oblong;  hinge-teeth,  2.2;  ligament  double; 
cartilage  in  a  triangular  groove  behind  the  teeth  in  each  valve 
Distribution,  3  species.  Patagonia,  Northern  Europe.  Fossil, 
1  species.    Tertiary,  Europe. 

Ungtjxina,  Daudin. 

Ftym>ology,  ungulina,  like  a  hoof. 

Type,  U.  Oblonga.    PL  XIX.,  Fig.  10. 

Shell  sub -orbicular ;  ligament  very  short ;  epidermis  thick, 
wrinkled,  sometimes  black ;  hinge-teeth  2.2 ;  muscular  im- 
pressions long,  rugose. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  open  below,  fringed ;  siphonal  orifice 
single ;  foot  vermi-form,  thickened  at  the  end  and  perforated, 
projecting  from  the  base  of  the  shell  or  folded  up  between  the 
gills,  palpi  pointed;  gills  two  on  each  side,  unequal,  the 
external  narrower,  with  a  free  dorsal  border,  inner  widest  in 
front. 

Distribution,  4  species.  Senegal,  Philippines,  excavating 
winding  galleries  in  coraL 
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Kellia,  Turton,  1822. 

Etymology y  named  after  Mr.  O'Kelly,  of  Dublin. 

Synonyms y  Lasea  (Leach),  Br.  1827.  Cycladina  (Adansonii) 
Oantr.  Bornia  (sub-orbicularis)  Phil.  Poronia  (rubra),  Eecluz 
(not  Willd).     Erycina  (cycladiformis),  Desb.  (not  Lam.) 

Types f  K.  sub-orbicularis,  Mont.  K.  rubra.  PI.  XIX., 
Fig.  12. 

Shell  small,  thin,  sub-orbicular,  closed ;  beaks  small ;  margins 
smooth;  ligament  internal,  interrupting  the  margin  (in  K, 
auhorhicularis),  or  on  the  thickened  margins  (in  K,  rubra); 
cardinal  teeth  1  or  2,  laterals  1 — 1  in  each  valve. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  prolonged  in  front  into  a  respiratory 
canal,  either  complete  (in  K.  suhorhicularis)  or  opening  into  the 
pedal  slit  (in  K,  rubra) ;  foot  strap-shaped,  grooved ;  gills  large, 
two  on  each  side,  united  posteriorly,  the  external  pair  narrower 
and  prolonged  dorsally;  palpi  triangular;  posterior  siphonal 
orifice  single,  exhalent. 

The  hinges  of  these  little  shells  are  subject  to  variations, 
which  are  not  constantly  associated  with  the  modifications  of 
the  mantle-openings.  They  creep  about  freely,  and  fix  them- 
selves by  a  bys8U8  at  pleasure.  K*  Tv,bra  is  found  in  crevices  of 
rocks  at  high-water  mark,  and  often  in  situations  only  reached 
by  the  spray,  except  at  spring-tides;  other  species  range  as 
deep  as  200  fathoms.  K,  Laperouaii  (Chironia),  Desh.  PI.  XIX., 
Fig.  11,  was  obtained,  burrowing  in  sandstone,  from  deep 
water,  at  Monterey,  California. 

Distribution^  20  species.   Norway —  New  Zealand —  California. 

Fossil,  20  species.    Eocene — .     United  States,  Europe, 

Sub-genera,  Turtonia  (minuta),  Hanley.  Shell  oblong,  in- 
equilateral, anterior  side  very  short ;  ligament  concealed 
between  the  valves;  hinge-teeth  2.2.  Animal  with  the 
mantle  open  in  front;  foot  large,  heeled;  siphon  single, 
slender,  elongated,  protruded  from  the  long  end  of  the  shell. 
IHstributiony  Greenland,  Norway,  Britain.  Li  pools  and  cre- 
vices of  rocks  between  tide-marks,  and  in  the  roots  of  sea- 
weeds and  corallines.  Mr.  Thompson  obtained  them  from  the 
stomachs  of  mullets  taken  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Lreland. 

Fythina  (Deshayesiana),  Hinds.  (Myllita,  D*Orb,  and  Bed.) 
iS'M^  trigonal,  divaricately  sculptured;  ligament  internal ;  right 
valve  with  2  lateral  teeth,  left  with  1  cardinal  and  2  laterals. 
IHstrihtUiony  8  species,  New  Lreland,  Australia,  Philippines. 
FaasU^  2  species,  Eocene — ,    France,  Java. 
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*  MoNTAOUTA,  Turton. 

Dedicated  to  Colonel  George  Montagu,  the  most  distingaished 
of  the  earlier  English  malacologists. 

Type^  M.  substriata.    PI.  XIX.,  Fig.  13. 

Bhell  minute,  thin,  oblong,  anterior  side  longest ;  hinge-line 
notched ;  ligament  internal,  between  2  laminar,  diverging 
teeth  (with  a  minute  ossicle.    Loven.) 

Animal  with  the  mantle  open  in  front ;  margins  simple ; 
siphonal  orifice  single ;  foot  large  and  broad,  grooved. 

The  MontamtcQ  moor  themselves  by  a  byssus,  or  walk  freely ; 
M,  substriata  has  only  been  found  attached  to  the  spines  of  the 
purple  'heart-urchin  {Sjpatangus  purpureus)  in  5 — 90  fathoms. 
M*  hidentata  burrows  in  the  valves  of  dead  oyster-shells. 

Distrilmtion,  3  species.  United  States,  Norway,  Britain, 
^gean. 

Fossil,  2  species.    Pliocene — .    Britain. 

Lepton,  Turton. 

Etymology,  lepton,  a  minute  piece  of  money  (from  leptos,  thin). 
Synonym  P  Solecardia  (ebumea),  Conrad,  Lower  California. 
Type,  L.  squamosum;    PI.  XIX.,  Pig.  14.    Pig.  256. 
Shell  sub-orbicular,  compressed,   smooth,  or  shagreened,  a 
little  opened  at  the  ends  and  longest  behind;  hinge -teeth  0.1 

or  1.1  in  front  of  an  angular 
cartilage  notch;  lateral  teeth 
2.2  and  1.1. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  (m) 
open  in  front,  extending  beyond 
the  shell,  and  bearing  a  fringe 
of  filaments,  of  which  one  in 
front  {t)  is  very  large ;  siphon 
(e)  single,  gills  two  on  each  side, 
separate ;  foot  (/)  thick,  tapering,  heeled  and  grooved,  form- 
ing a  sole  or  creeping  disk.     (Alder.) 

Sub-genus,  Scintilla  (Cumingi),  Desh.  1856.  Small  shells 
resembling  Lepton ;  minutely  punctate ;  ligament  internal, 
oblique;  hinge-teeth  1.  2;  posterior  laterals  1.  2.  Distribu- 
tion, 37  species  (?),  Philippines,  North  Australia,  Panama. 

Distribution,   60   species.      United   States,   Britain,    Spain. 
Laminarian  and  Coralline  Zones. 
Fossil,  5  BpQciQ^.    Pliocene — •    United  States,  Britain. 


Fig.  256.  Lepton. 
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Qaleomma,  Tnrton. 

SynonymSf  Hiatella,  Costa  (not  Daud.) ;  Parthenopea,  Soacclii 
(not  Fabr). 

Type,  Or,  Turtoni,  PL  XIX.,  Fig.  15.  {Oalee,  weasel,  omma, 
eye.) 

Shell  thin,  oval,  equilateral,  gaping  widely  below ;  invested 
with  a  thick,  fibrous  epidermis;  beaks  minute;  ligament 
internal;  teeth  0.1. 

Animal  with  the  mantle-lobes  united  behind  and  pierced 
with  one  siphonal  orifice,  margins  double,  the  inner  with  a  row 
of  eye-like  tubercles;  gills  large,  sub-equal,  united  behind; 
lips  large,  palpi  lanceolate,  plaited;  foot  long,  compressed, 
with  a  narrow  flat  sole. 

The  Galeomma  spins  a  byssus,  but  breaks  from  its  mooring 
at  will  and  creeps  about  like  a  snail,  spreading  out  its  valves 
nearly  flat.    (Clarke.) 

Distribution,  14  species.  Britain,  Mediterranean,  Mauritins, 
Pacific. 

Fossil,  1  species.    Pliocene — .  ^Sicily. 

Family  XII. — CroLADiDiE, 

Shell  sub-orbicular,  closed;  ligament  external;  epidermis 
thick,  homy ;  umbones  of  aged  shells  eroded ;  hinge  with  car- 
dinal and  lateral  teeth;  pallial  line  simple,  or  with  a  very 
smaU  inflection. 

Animal  with  mantle  open  in  front,  margins  plain ;  siphons 
(1  or  2)  more  or  less  united,  orifices  usually  plain;  gills  2  on 
each  side,  large  unequal,  imited  posteriorly ;  palpi  lanceolate ; 
foot  large,  tongue-shaped. 

All  the  shells  of  this  family  were  formerly  included  in  the 
genus  Cyclas,  a  name  now  retained  for  the  small  species  inha- 
biting the  rivers  of  the  north  temperate  zone ;  the  Cyrenoe  are 
found  in  warmer  regions,  on  the  shores  of  creeks  and  in  brackish 
water,  where  they  are  gregarious,  burying  vertically  in  the 
mud,  and  often  associated  with  members  of  marine  genera. 

Oyolas,  Brugui^re. 

Etymology^  huklaa,  orbicular. 
Type,  C.  Cornea.     PI.  XIX.,  Fig.  lY. 

Synonyms,  Sphserium,  Scop.  Pisum,  Muhlf.  (not  L.)  Mus- 
aulium,  Link. 
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j-  Sfiellihin^  ventrioose,  nearly  equilateral;  cardinal  teetli  2.1, 

i         minute,  laterals  1 — 1 :  2 — 2,  elongated,  compressed. 
^ !  Animal  ovo-viviparous ;  siphons  partly  united,  anal  shortest, 

orifices  plain,  gills  very  large,  the  outer  smallest,  with  a  dorsal 
flap ;  palpi  small  and  pointed. 
The  fiy  of  Cyclas  are  hatched  in  the  internal  branchiae,  they 
\  are  few  in  number  and  very  unequal  in  size ;  a  fuU-grown 
(7.  cornea  has  about  6  in  each  gill ;  the  largest  being  -^  to  ^  the 
length  of  the  parent.  The  young  Cydadea  and  Piaidia  are  very 
active,  climbing  about  submerged  plants  and  often  suspending 
themselves  by  byssal  threads ;  the  stiiated  gills  and  pulsating 
heart  are  easily  seen  through  the  shell. 


i 


Fig.  257.  Pisidium  amniaan,  -^,  with  its  foot  protrndecL 

Sub-genera,  Piaidiumy  Pfr.  P.  anmicum,  PI.  XIX.,  Pig.  18. 
Shell  inequilateral,  anterior  side  longest ;  teeth  stronger  than  in 
Cyclas,  Animal  with  a  single,  small,  excurrent  siphon ;  bran- 
chial and  pedal  orifices  con'fluent. 

Distribution^  60  species.  United  States,  South  America, 
Greenland,  Norway,  Sicily,  Algeria,  Cape,  India,  Caspian, 
Britain. 

Fossil,  38  species.    Wealden — .    Europe. 

Cyrena,  Lamarck. 

Etymology,  Cyrene,  a  nymph. 

Type,  C.  cyprinoides,  PI.  XIX.,  Fig.  20. 

Shell  oval,  strong,  covered  with  thick,  rough  epidermis ; 
ligament  thick  and  prominent ;  hinge-teeth  3.3,  laterals  1 — 1 
in  each  valve ;  pallial  line  slightly  sinuated. 

Animal  (of  type)  with  the  mantle  open  in  front  and  below, 
margins  plain;  siphons  short,  orifices  fringed;  gills  unequal, 
square  in  front,  plaited,  inner  lamina  free  at  base ;  palpi  lanceo- 
late ;  foot  strong,  tongue-shaped. 

Sub-genera,  Corbicula,  Muhlf.  C,  consobrina,  PI.  XIX., 
l^ig,  21,  Shell  orbicular,  concentrically  farrowed,  epiderrait^ 
polished;  lateral  teeth  elongated,  striated  across. 
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Batisaay  Gray.    Anterior  lateral  teeth  short ;  under  ones  long. 

Vdorita,  Gray.    Anterior  laterals  thick  and  triangular. 

Distribution,  130  species.  Tropical  America  (eastern),  Egypt, 
India,  China,  Australia,  Pacific  Islands.  In  the  mud  of  rivers, 
and  in  mangrove  swamps,  usually  near  the  coast.  (7.  consohrina 
ranges  from  Egypt  to  Cashmere  and  China,  and  is  found  fossil 
in  the  Pliocene  formations  of  England,*  Belgium,  and  Sicily. 

Fossil,  105  species.    Wealden — .     Eurone,  tJnited  States. 

?  Cyrenoides,  Joannis. 

Synonym,  Cyrenella,  Desh, 

Type,  C.  Dupontii,  PI.  XIX.,  Fig.  19. 

Shell  orbicular,  ventricose,  thin,  eroded  at  the  beaJts;  epi- 
dermis dark  olive;  ligament  external,  prominent,  elongated; 
cardinal  teeth  3.2,  the  central  tooth  of  the  right  valve  bifid; 
muscular  impressions  long,  narrow ;  pallial  line  simple. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  open  in  front  and  below,  margin 
simple,  siphons  short,  united ;  palpi  moderate,  narrow ;  gills 
very  unequal,  narrow,  united  behind ;  foot  cylindrical  elongated. 

Distribution,  4  species.  Eiver  Senegal.  The  marine  species 
are  Diplodontce, 

Fossil,  1  species.    Europe. 

Family  XIII. — Ctbbinidm, 

Shell  regular,  equivalve,  oval  or  elongated;  valves  close* 
solid ;  epidermis  thick  and  dark ;  ligament  external,  conspicu- 
ous; cardinal  teeth  1 — 3  in  each  valve,  and  usually  a  posterior 
lateral  tooth  ;  pedal  scars  close  to,  or  confluent  with,  the 
adductors ;  pallial  line  simple. 

Animal  with  the  mantle-lobes  united  posteriorly  by  a  curtain, 
pierced  with  two  siphonal  orifices ;  foot  thick,  tongue-»shaped ; 
gills  2  on  each  side,  large,  unequal,  united  behind,  forming  a 
complete  partition ;  palpi  moderate,  lanceolate. 

One  half  the  genera  of  this  family  are  extinct,  and  the  rest 
(excepting  Circe)  were  more  abundant  in  former  periods  than  at 
the  present  time.  Cyprina  and  Astarte  are  boreal  forms ;  Circe 
and  Cardita  abound  in  the  Southern  seas. 

Cypbina,  Lamarck. 

Etymology,  Kuprinos  (from  Kupris),  related  to  Venus. 
Type,  0.  Islandica,  PI.  XIX.,  Fig.  22. 

*  Associated  with  the  bones  of  Elephaa  meridionaiitf   Jithinoeeros  leptorkinui, 
Jdjstodon  ArvemensiSf  Hippopotamus  major,  8fe, 
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Synonym^  Arctica,  Schum. 

Shell  oval,  large  and  strong,  with  usually  an  oblique  line  or 
angle  on  the  posterior  side  of  each  valve ;  epideimis  thick  and 
dark ;  ligament  prominent ,  umbones  oblique ;  no  lunule ; 
cardinal  teeth  2.2,  laterals  0 — 1,  1 — 0;  muscular  impressions 
oval,  polished ;  pallial  sinus  obsolete. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  open  in  front  and  below,  margins 
plain;  siphonal  orifices  close  together,  fringed,  slightly  pix)- 
jecting ;  outer  gills  semilunar,  inner  truncated  in  front. 

The  principal  hinge-tooth  in  the  right  valve  of  Cyprina 
represents  the  second  and  third  in  Venxis  and  Cytherea;  the 
second  tooth  of  the  left  valve  is  consequently  obsolete. 

Distribution,  C.  Islandica  ranges  from  Greenland  and  the 
United  States  to  the  Icy  Sea,  Norway,  and  England ;  in  5 — 80 
i  fathoms  water.   It  occurs  fossil  in  Sicily  and  Piedmont,  but  not 

alive  in  the  Mediterranean. 

jFos5t7,  90  species.    (D'Orbigny.)    Muschelkalk — .    Europe. 

CiECE,  Schumacher. 

Etymology f  in  Greek  mythology  a  celebrated  enchantress. 

Example,  0.  comigata,  PI.  XX.,  Fig.  2. 

Synonymy  Paphia  (undulata),  Lamarck.* 

Shell  sub-orbicular,  compressed,  thick,  often  sculptured  with 
diverging  striae;  umbones  flat;  lunule  distinct;  ligament 
nearly  concealed ;  margins  smooth ;  hinge-teeth  3:3 ;  laterals 
obscure ;  pallial  line  entire. 

Animal  (of  C.  minima)  with  the  mantle  open,  margins  denti- 
culate, siphonal  orifices  close  together,  scarcely  projecting, 
fringed ;  foot  large,  heeled  ;  palpi  long  and  narrow,  Eanges 
from  8 — 50  fathoms.     (Forbes.) 

Distribution,  40  species.  Australia,  India,  Bed  Sea,  Canaries, 
Britain. 

,  AsTAETE,  Sowerby,  1816. 

Synonym,  Crassina,  Lamarck.  Tridonta,  Schum.  Goodallia, 
Turton. 

Example,  A.  sulcata,  PL  XX.,  Fig.  1.  A.  borealis.  Fig.  258. 
{Astarte^  the  Syrian  Yenus.) 

Shell  sub-orbicular,  compressed,  thick,   smooth  or  concen- 

*  This  name  was  employed  by  Bolten,  in  1798,  for  sp.  of  Fenerida,  and  by  Lamarck, 
in  1801,  for  Venus  divaricata,  Chemn.  (=.  Circe  divaricata  and  Crassatella  contraria), 
and  Mesodesma  glabratum.  In  1808,  Fabricius  adopted  the  name  for  a  group  of  butter- 
flies, in  which  sense  it  is  now  widely  employed,  having  been  abandoned  by  Lamarck  in 
hia  later  works,  and  by  all  succeeding  malacologists. 
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trioally  ftnro-wed ;  luiiule  impressed ;  ligament  external ;  epi- 
dermis dark;  hinge-teeth  2.2,  the  anterior  tooth  of  the  right 
Yfllye  lEb^[e  and  tliick  i  anterior  pedal  scar  distinct  i  pallial  lint 
«mpl«. 

JnimaJwith  mantle  open;  marg^  plain  or  slightly  fringed; 
eiphoiml  ori£c«e  Bimple;  foot  moderate,  tongae-shapod ;  lipa 
large,  palpi  lanceolate ;  gills  nearly  equal,  united  behind,  and 
attached  to  the  siphonal  hand. 

Tho  animal  of  Aetarie  bortalia  is  ehown  in  Fig.  258;  mantle- 
margins  free,  plain,  alightly  cirrated  in  the  branchial  region ; 
tmited  posteriorly  by  the  branchial  septum,  forming  a  single 
excmrent  orifice ;  pedal muBcles  (p p),  distinct  from  addnolors ; 
gills  flat,  finely  striated,  destitute  of  internal  partitionB ;  oater 


Fig.  iii.    Astattt  boreabt,  Tar.  Hmi-nloUa,  liUeh,  j.    TTelHiigton ' 


gill  narrow,  elliptical, wifhaaimplematg^;  inner  gill  grooved, 
conducting  to  the  mouth. 

iJwiriiuMon,  20  species.  Behring's  Straits, 'Wellington  Chan- 
nel, Kara  Sea,  Oohotsk,  United  Slates,  Norway,  Britain, 
Canaries,  ^gean  (30 — 112  ^thorns). 

Foesil,  286  speoiea.  Carb.  — .  North  and  Soutk  America 
Europe,  Thibet. 

F  JDigifaria,  Wood ;  Tellina  digitaxia.  Lower  lEediterranean. 

Fositil,  Pliocene,  Britain. 

QamsLiiA.,  C.  £.  Adams. 

SheU  minute,  triangnlar,  fiuroTed  ■  hinge  like  AitarU,  with 
lateral  teeth ;  pallial  line  simple. 
ZKotKtution,  7  species.    Panama,  West  ludieB. 
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CKAfifiATELLA,  Lamaxck. 


S'/nonyms,  Ptychomja,  Ag.    Faphia  (Lamarck,  part)  iloisey 

Tijpe,  C.  ponderoaa,  PI.  XXI.,  Pig.  4.     C.  pnlchra,  Fig.  259 

Etymology,  craeauB,  thick. 

Shell  aohA,  ventricose,  attenuated  behind,  emooth  or  con- 
oentrically  furrowed ;  lunule  distinct ;  ligament  intern^ 
margin  smooth  or  denticulated;  pallid  line  simple;  hinge- 
teeth  1.2,  Btriated,  in  front  of  cartJlago  pit ;  lateral  teeth  0 — 1. 
1—  0  ;  adductor  impressions  doep,  rounded ;  pedal  email, 
distinct. 

Animal  with  mantle-lobea  united  only  by  the  branchial 
septum ;  inhaleatmai^inscirrated;  foot  moderate,  compreBsad, 
triangular  grooved;  gilla  smooth,  unequal,  outer  semi-lunar, 
inner  widest  ia  front;  palpi  triangular. 


Fig.  2; 

In  Graisatdla  pulchra  Ihe  animal  is  like  Aatarle  ;  foot  lingui- 
form,  slightly  grooved;  paJpi  short  and  broad,  few-plaited; 
outer  gill  narrower  in  front. 

Distribaiim,  34  specioa.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Philippines, 
India,  West  Africa,  Canaries,  Brazil. 

fo3si7,  64  species.  Neooomian — .  Patagonia,  United  States, 
Europe. 

IsoOAEDLA,  Lamarck.    Hearfc-oocfcle. 

Etymology,  ieai,  like,  cardia,  the  heart. 
Type,  I.  001.    PL  XX.,  Fig.  3. 
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Synonymt,  QlosauB,  Poll;  Baoardiom,  Unhlfeldt ;  Fecchiolm, 
Meiieghini. 

Shdl  cordate,  Tentricoee;  umbones  diataat,  aub-spiial;, 
ligament  external ;  hinge-teeth  S.2 ;  laterals  1 — 1  in  each  valve,. 
&.&  anterior  BometimcB  obsolete. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  open  in  front ;  foot  triangnlai^ 
pointed,  compTeBsed ;  siphonal  orifices  close  together,  fringed ;. 
palpi  long  aad  narrow;  gills  very  large,  nearly  equal. 


FlfrieO  Hocariacar. 

The  hearf-cockle  burrows  in  sand,  by  means  of  its  ibot  (/), 
leaving  only  the  siphonal  openings  exposed.     (Bulwer.) 
BUtribidum,  5  species.  Britain,  Mediterranean,  China,  Japan 
Fosiii,  90  species.     Trias  — .    United  States,  Europe,  South 

The  Tsocardia- shaped  fossils  of  the  old  rocks  belong  to  the 
genera  Cardiomorplia  and  lao-arca ;  many  of  those  in  the 
Oolites  to  Ceromya.  Casts  of  true  Isocardias  have  only  two 
transverse  denial  folds  between  the  beaks,  and  no  longitudinal 
furrows. 

Ctfrigasdia,  Lamarck. 

Exam^,  C.  obesa,  PI.  XX.,  Pig.  4.    C.  ro8trat«.  Fig.  261. 

Syrumymi,  Trapezium,  Humph.    Libitina,  8ch. 

ShtU  oblong,  with  an  oblique  posterior  ridge ;  iimbones 
anterior  depressed ;  ligament  eitemal,  in  deep  and  narrow 
grooves ;  cardinal  teeth  2.2,  laterals  1 — 1  in  each  valve,  Bome- 
times  obscure ;  muscular  impressions  oval  (of  two  elements) ; 
pallial  line  simple. 
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AnKiuil  (of  0.  aolenoidea)  witli  mantle-lobea  uuited,  ciiratt, 

bebind ;  pedal  opemng  moderate ;  foot  small,  compressed,  ^t! 

a  large  byssol  pore  near  the  hool;  eiphonasKort,  conical,  imequal 

oitrated  externally ;  orifices  fringed ;  palpi  small ;  gills  uneqna] 

tbe  outer   narrower   and    ehorter,  deeply  lamellated,  unites 

posteriorly,  ttie  inner  prolonged  between  the  palpi. 

Animal  of  Ct/pricardia  roifnita,  Lamarck,  Philippinea  (Fig 

300),  witb  nmntle-lobes  united 

and  coven  d  with  ■wrioilod  epi 

dermis    sipbonal  orifices  fringed 

\  ^  giUe    deeply    plicated,     anterio 

part   of  tiie  outer  gill  united  i 

the  inner ,  dorsal  border  narrow 

plaited  ,  adductor  muscles  of  tw' 

r,e  Ml   0,pr^du^  elements. 

Distnhition  13  species     Eed  Sea,  India,  and  Australia,    li 

crevices  of  rotk  and  coral 

Fossil,  60  species.  Lower  Silurian  — .  North.  America  am 
Europe. 

P  Bub-genera.  CoraUiophaga,  Bl.  0.  coralliopbaga,  Lamarck 
Skell  long,  cylindrical,  thin,  slightly  gaping  belund ;  binge 
t^tb  2,2,  and  a  laminar  posterior  tooth ;  poUial  linewitbawid' 
and  shallow  sinus.  Distribution,  5  species.  Mediterranean,  ii 
the  burrows  of  the  Lithodomus ;  Bonaetimoa  two  or  tliree  dea( 
ehelh  are  found  one  within  the  other,  besides  the  original  owne. 
of  the  coll ;  South  Sea. 

P  Cypricardites,  Conrad  (part).  An.  Geol.  Eep.,  I84I,  (San- 
guinolites,  M'Coy.)  Employed  for  Cypricardia-ahaped  sheUa  o. 
the  palfeozoic  rocks ;  some  of  them  are  more  nearly  related  tc 
Modiola  (v.  Modiolopsls,  p.  422),  but  they  bear  no  resemblanct 
to  Sanguinolaria. 

Ooniophora,  Phillips,  1848.  Cypricardia  oymbffiformis,  Sby, 
TJpiier  SHuriaD,  Britain  {Mytilidte  P). 

PLEHROPHOEUa,  Eing,  1848. 

Type,  P.  costatus.  Brown.  Permian,  England.  (Pal.  Trang., 
1860.    PI.  XV..  Figs.  13—20.) 

Synonyms  P  Cleidophorus,  Hall  (oast  only).  Unionifes,  WisiSm. 
?  Mfflonia,  Dana. 

SJtdl  oblong ;  dorsal  area  defined  by  a  line,  or  keel ;  umbones 
anterior,  depressed ;  hinge-teeth  2.2 ;  laterals  1.1 ;  elongated 
poaterlor ;  anterior  adductor  impression  deep,  with  a  small  pedal 
scar  close  to  it,  and  bounded  pos(«riotly  by  a  strong  rib  from  the 
hinge;  pallial  line  simple. 
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?  Sfib-genus,  Redonia,  Eouault,  Bull  Soc.  Q^oL,  8,  362.  Shell 
oval,  tumid ;  hinge  with  cardinal  and  posterior  teeth  ;  anterior 
adductor  bounded  by  a  ridge.  Fossil^  Lower  Silurian,  Brittany, 
Portugal.     (Sharpe.) 

Fossil,  5  species.  Lower  Silurian — ^Trias.  United  States, 
Europe,  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania. 

?  Cabdilia.,  Deshayes. 

Ti/pe,  C.  semisulcata,  PI.  XVm.,  Fig.  18. 

Synonymy  Hemicyclonosta,  Deshayes. 

Shell  oblong,  ventricose,  cordate;  beaks  prominent,  sub- 
spiral  ;  hinge  with  a  small  tooth  and  dental  pit  in  each  valve ; 
ligament  partly  internal  contained  in  a  spoon-shaped  inflection ; 
anterior  muscular  scar  long,  with  a  pedal  scar  above ;  posterior 
adductor  impression  on  a  prominent  sub-spiral  plate;  pallial 
line  simple. 

Distribution,  2  species.     Chinese  Sea,  Moluccas. 

Fossil,  2  species.    Eocene—.    Prance,  Piedmont. 

Meqalodon,  J.  Sowerby. 

Type,  M.  cucullatus,  PI.  XIX.,  Pig.  19.  [Megas,  large,  odoua^ 
tooth.) 

Shell  oblong,  smooth  or  keeled ;  ligament  external ;  hinge- 
teeth  1.2,  thick;  laterals  1.1,  posterior;  anterior  adductor 
impression  deep,  with  a  raised  margin,  and  a  small  pedal  scar 
behind  it. 

In  the  typical  species  the  beaks  are  sub.-spiral,  the  lateral 
teeth  obscure,  and  the  posterior  adductors  bounded  by  prominent 
ridges. 

Fossil,  14  species.  Upper  Silurian — ^Devonian.  United  States, 
Europe. 

Sub-genera,  ?  Goldfussia  (nautiloides),  Castlenan.  Umbones 
spiral;  anterior  side  concentrically  farrowed;  posterior  side 
with  two  oblique  ridges.    Fossil,  Silurian,  United  States. 

Megaloma  (Canadensis),  Hall,  1852.  Upper  Silurian,  Canada. 
Umbones  very  thick,  hinge-teeth  rugged,  almost  obliterated 
with  age ;  posterior  lateral  teeth  1.1 ;  no  muscular  ridges. 

Pachydomus  (Morris),  J.  Sowerby. 

Etymology ,  pachus,  thick,  domoa,  house. 
Synonyms,    Astartila,    Dana.      P  Cleobis    (grandis^    Dana* 
P  Pyramus  (ellipticus),  D.  =Notomya,  M'Ooy. 
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Type,  p.  globosufl  (Megadesmus),  J.  Sowerby,  in  Mitchell's 
Australia. 

Shell  oval,  ventricose,  very  tliiok ;  ligament  large,  external ; 
lunette  more  or  less  distinct;  hinge-line  sunk;  teeth  1  or  2  (?) 
in  each  valve ;  adductor  impressions  deep ;  anterior  pedal  scar 
distinct ;  pallial  line  broad  and  simple,  or  with  a  very  shallow 
sinus. 

Fossil,  5  species.  Devonian  ?    New  South  Wales,  Tasmania. 

Pachyeisma,  Morris  and  Lycett. 

Etymology y  pachus,  thick,  ereismay  support. 

Type,  P.  grande,  Morris  and  Lycett.  Great  Oolite  (Bathonian), 
Minchinhampton. 

Shell  cordate,  with  large  sub-spiral  beaks ;  valves  very  thick 
near  the  umbones,  obliquely  keeled;  hinge  with  one  thick 
conical  tooth  (behind  the  dental  pit,  in  the  right  valve),  a  small 
lateral  tooth  close  to  the  deep  and  oval  anterior  adductor,  and  a 
posterior  lateral-tooth  (or  muscular  lamina  ?) ;  ligamental  plates 
short  and  deep. 

Opis,  Defrance. 

Example,  0.  lunulata,  PI.  XIX.,  Fig.  24.  {flpis,  a  name  of 
Artemis.) 

Shell  strong,  ventricose,  cordiform,  obliquely  keeled ;  beaks 
prominent,  incurved,  or  sub -spiral ;  cardinal  teeth  1.1;  lunule 
distinct. 

Fossil,  42  species.     Trias — Chalk.     Europe. 

Caejdinia,  Agassiz. 

Etymology,  cardo-inis,  a  hinge. 

Type,  C.  Listen,  PI.  XIX.,  Fig.  23. 

Synonyms,  Thalassides,  Berger,  1833  (no  description).  Sine- 
muria,  Ohristol.  Pachyodon,  Stutch.  (not  Meyer  nor  Schum). 
Pronoe,  Agassiz. 

Shell  oval  or  oblong,  attenuated  posteriorly,  compressed, 
strong,  not  pearly,  marked  by  lines  of  growth;  ligament 
external ;  cardinal  teeth  obscure,  laterals  1 — 0,  0 — 1,  remote, 
prominent ;  adductor  impressions  deep ;  pallial  line  simple. 

Fossil,  71  species.  Silurian — ^Inferior  Oolite.  Europe ;  along 
with  marine  shells. 

Sub-genus  ?  Anthracosia,  King,  1844 ;  Unio  sub-constrictus, 

Sowerby.     (Carbonicola,  M*Coy,  1856.)    Upper  Silurian — Garb. 

40  species.     They  occur  in  the  valuable  layers  of  clay-ironstone 

called  ^^mussel-bands,"  associated  with  Nautili^  JDiscince,  &o. 
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In  Derbyshire  the  mussel-band  is  -wronght,  like  marble,  into 
vases. 

?  Myoconcha,  J.  Sowerby. 

Tyjpe,  M.  crassa,  PI.  XIX.,  Fig.  25.  [Mya^  mussel,  concha^ 
shell.) 

Shell  oblong,  thick,  with  nearly  terminal  depressed  nmbones ; 
ligament  external,  supported  by  long,  narrow,  appressed  plates; 
hinge  thick,  with  an  oblique  tooth  in  the  right  valve ;  anterior 
muscular  impression  round  and  deep,  with  a  small  pedal  scar 
behind  it;  posterior  impression  large,  single;  pallial  line 
simple. 

This  shell,  which  is  not  nacreous  inside,  is  distinguished  from 
any  of  the  Mytilidce  by  the  form  of  its  ligamental  plates  and 
muscular  impressions;  the  hinge-tooth  is  usually  overgrown 
and  nearly  obliterated  by  the  hinge-margin,  as  in  aged  examples 
of  Cardita  orbicularis  and  Cypricardia  vellicata, 

Fossily  26  species.     Permian — ^Miocene.     (D'Orb.)    Europe. 

Sub-genua,  ?  Hippopodium  (ponderosum,  Sowerby),  Coneybeare. 
Lias,  Europe.  Shell  oblong,  thick,  ventricose ;  umbones  large ; 
ligament  external ;  ventral  margin  sinuated ;  hinge  with  one 
thick,  oblique  tooth  in  each  valve,  sometimes  nearly  .obsolete ; 
pallial  line  simple;  anterior  muscular  scar  deep.  This  shell 
appears  to  be  a  ponderous  form  of  Cypricardia  or  Cardita ;  it  is 
a  characteristic  fossil  of  the  English  Lias,  but  only  very  aged 
examples  have  been  found. 

Cakdita,  Brugui^re. 

Synonyms,  Mytilicardia  and  Cardiocardita  (ajar),  Bl.  Arcinella, 
Oken. 

Type,  0.  calyculata,  PI.  XX.,  Pig.  6. 

Etymology,  cardia,  the  heart. 

Shell  oblong,  radiately  ribbed;  ligament  external;  margins 
toothed;  hinge -teeth  1.2,  and  an  elongated  posterior  tooth; 
pallial  line  simple ;  anterior  pedal  sew:  close  to  adductor. 

Animal  with  the  mantle-lobes  free,  except  between  the 
siphonal  orifices ;  branchial  margin  with  conspicuous  cirri :  foot 
rounded  and  grooved,  spinning  a  byssus;  labial  palpi  short, 
triangular,  plaited ;  gills  roimded  in  front,  tapering  behind,  and 
united  together,  the  outer  pair  narrowest. 

C.  pectunculuSy  Brugui^re,  {Mytilicardia,  Blainville),  has  as 
anterior  tooth.  C.  concamerata,  Brugui^re,  found  at  liie  Cape, 
has  a  remarkable  cup-like  inflection  of  the  ventral  margin  ol 
eaoh  valve. 


n- 
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Suh-gentu,  Venericardiay  Lamarck.  Y.  ajar,  PI.  XX.,  Fig.  6. 
Shell  cordate,  ventricose ;  hinge  without  lateral  teeth.  Animal 
locomotive,  with  a  sickle-shaped  foot  like  the  cockles. 

Distribution^  64  species.  Chiefly  in  tropical  seas,  on  rocky- 
bottoms  and  in  shallow  water ;  the  Venericardice  on  coarse  sand 
and  sandy  mud.  West  Indies,  United  States,  West  Africa, 
Mediterranean,  Red  Sea,  India,  China,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Pacific,  West  America.  C.  horealia,  Conrad,  inhabits  the  sea  of 
Ochotsk ;  C.  ahyasicola.  Hinds,  ranges  to  100  fathoms  ;  C. 
squamosa,  to  150  fathoms. 

Fossil,  170  species.  Trias — .  United  States,  Patagonia 
Europe,  Southern  India. 

?  Verticordia,  Searles  Wood,  1844. 

Synonyms,  Hippagus,  Philippi,  not  Lea.  Trigonulina,  D'Orb. 
{Verticordia,  a  name  of  Venus.) 

Type,  V.  cardiiformis  (Wood,  in  Sby.  Min.  Con.),  PI.  XYII., 
Fig.  26. 

Shell  sub-orbicular,  with  radiating  ribs;  beaks  sub-spiral; 
margins  denticulated ;  interior  brilliantly  pearly ;  right  valve 
with  1  prominent  cardinal  tooth;  adductor  scars  2,  faint; 
pallial  line  simple ;  ligament  internal,  oblique ;  epidermis  dark 
brown. 

Distribution,  2  species.  China  Sea  (Adams) ;  Mediterranean  ? 
(Forbes."^ 

Fossil,  '2  species.    Miocene — .    Britain,  Sicily. 

HippagiLS  isocardioides,  Lea,  1833,  Eocene,  Alabama,  is  eden- 
tulous. Trigonulina  ornata,  D'Orbigny,  Jamaica,  has  hinge- 
teeth  2.2  ;  right  valve  with  a  long  posterior  tooth.  Epidermis 
of  large  nucleated  cells,  as  in  Trigoniados^  to  which  family  it 
undoubtedly  belong 

Section  5. — Snaj-PALLTATJA. 
Respiratory  siphons  long  ;  pallial  line  einuated. 

Family  XIY. — Y'enebibm, 

Shell  regular,  closed,  sub-orbicular,  or  oblong;  ligament 
external ;  hinge  with  usually  3  diverging  teeth  in  each  valve  ; 
muscular  impressions  oval,  polished ;  pallial  line  sinuated. 

Animal  free,  locomotive,    rarely  byssiferous  or  burrowing; 

mantle  with  a  rather  large  anterior  opening ;  siphons  unequal, 

united  more  or  less;    foot  linguiform,  compressed,  sometimes 

grooved;  palpi  moderate,  triangular,  pointed;  branchiae  large, 

sub-quadrate,  united  posterioxly. 
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The  shells  of  this  tribe  axe  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of 
their  forms  and  colours ;  they  are  frequently  ornamented  with 
chevron-shaped  lines.  Their  texture  is  very  hard,  all  traces  of 
structure  beiog  usually  obliterated.  The  Veneridce  appeared  first 
in  the  Ooblic  period,  and  have  attained  their  greatest  develop- 
ment at  thfi  present  time ;  they  are  found  in  all  seas,  but  most 
abundantly  in  the  tjopice. 

Venus,  L. 

Synonyms  J  Merceneria,  Antigone,  and  Anomalocardia(flexuosa) 
Schum,  Chione,  Megerle  (not  Scop.).  Erycina  (carioides), 
Lamarck,  1818. 

Type,  V.  paphia,  L.    PI.  XX.,  Pig.  1, 

Shell  thick,  ovate,  smooth,  sulcated,  or  cancellated ;  margins 
minutely  crenulated ;  cardinal  teeth  3 — 3 ;  pallial  sinus  small, 
angular ;  ligament  prominent ;  lunule  distinct. 

Animal  with  mantle-margins  fringed ;  siphons  unequal,  more 
or  less  separate;  branchial  orifice  sometimes  doubly  fringed, 
the  outer  pinnate;  anal  orifice  "with  a  simple  fringe  and 
tubular  valve ;  foot  tongue-shaped ;  palpi  small,  lanceolate. 

F.  textilis,  and  other  elongated  species,  have  a  deep  pallial 
sinus ;  F.  gemma  (Totten)  has  a  very  deep  angular  sinus,  like 
Artemis;  F.  reticulata  has  bifid  teeth,  like  Tapes;  F.  tridac- 
noidesj  a  fossil  of  the  United  States,  has  massive  valves,  ribbed 
like  the  clam-shell.  The  North  American  Indians  used  to 
make  gpinage  {wampum)  of  the  sea-worn  fragments  of  Venus 
mercenaria,  by  perforating  and  stringing  them  on  leather 
thongs. 

DistributioUy  176  species.  World-wide.  Low  water — 140 
fathoms.  F.  astartoides,  Behrings'  Sea.  F.  verrucosai  Britain, 
Mediterranean,  Senegal,  Cape,  Eed  Sea :  Australia  ? 

Fossil,  200  species.  Oolites — .  Patagonia,  United  States, 
Europe,  India. 

?  Volujna  rugosa,  (Defrance,  1829.)  Shell  minute,  Isocardia- 
shaped,  concentrically  ribbed,  with  a  large  lunule.  Eocene^ 
Hauteville. 

Saxidomus  (Nuttalli),  Oonrad.  Oval,  solid,  witii  tumid  um- 
bones;  lunule  0;  teeth  3 — 4,  unequal,  the  central  bifid; 
pallial  sinus  large. 

Distribution,  8  species.    India,  Australia,  West  America. 

Cythebea,  Lam. 
Etymology,  Cytherea,  from  Oythera,  an  ^gean  island. 
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Synonyms,  Meretrix,  Gray.  Dione,  Megerle.  Cryptogramma 
Morch. 

Examples,  C.  dione,  PI.  XX.,  Fig.  8.  0.  chione,  Fig.  14 
p.  26. 

Shell  like  Ventis;  margins  simple;  hinge  with  3  cardina 
teeth  and  an  anterior  tooth  beneath  the  lunule ;  pallia!  sinu 
moderate,  angular. 

Animal  with  plain  mantle-margins ;  siphons  united  haK-way 

Distribution,  same  as  Venus.    Recent  113  species. 

Fossil,  80  species. 

Merge,  Schum. 

Etymology,  Meroe,  an  island  of  the  Nile. 

Synonyms,  Cuneus  (part)  Megerle  (not  Da  Costa).  Smietta 
Link. 

Type,  M.  picta  (=Yenus  Meroe,  L.  Donax,  Deshayes) 
PI.  XX.,  Fig.  9. 

Shell  oval,  compressed ;  anterior  side  rather  longest ;  hing( 
with  3  cardinal  teeth,  and  a  long  narrow  anterior  tooth ;  lunul* 
lanceolate ;  ligament  in  a  deep  escutcheon. 

Distribution,  11  species.     Senegal,  India,  Japan,  Australia. 

Trigona,  Miihlfeldt. 

Etymology,  trigonos,  three-cornered. 

Type,  T.  tripla,  PI.  XX.,  Fig.  10. 

5* Ae// trigonal,  wedge-shaped,  sub-equilateral;  ligament  short 
prominent ;  cardinal  teeth  3 — 4,  anterior  -f-  remote ;  pallia! 
sinus  rounded,  horizontal. 

Distribution,  28  species.  West  Indies,  Mediterranean,  Senegal, 
Cape,  India,  West  America. 

Fossil,  Miocene — .     Bordeaux. 

T.  crassatelloides  attains  a  diameter  of  5  inches,  and  is  very 
ponderous. 

.     Sub-genus,    Grateloupia,   Desm.      G-.   irregularis,    PI.   XX., 
Fig.  11. 

Shell  sub-equilateral,  rounded  in  front,  attenuated  behind  ; 
hinge  with  1  anterior  tooth,  3  cardinal  teeth,  and  several  small 
posterior  teeth ;  pallial  sinus  deep,  oblique.  Fossil,  4  species. 
Eocene — Miocene.     United  States,  France. 

Artemis,  Poli. 

Etymology,  Artemis,  in  Greek  mythology  Diana. 
Tyj>e,  A.  exoleta,  PI.  XX.,  Fig.  12. 
Bi/nonym,  Dosinia,  Scopoli. 
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Shell  orbicular,  compressed,  concentrically  striated,  pale 
ligament  sunk;  lunule  deep;  hinge  like  Cytherea;  margins 
even ;  pallial  sinus  deep,  angular,  ascending. 

Animal  with  a  large  hatchet-shaped  foot,  projecting  from  the 
ventral  margin  of  the  shell ;  mantle-margins  slightly  plaited ; 
siphons  united  to  their  ends ;  orifices  simple ;  palpi  narrow. 

Distrihutioriy  100  species.  Boreal — Tropical  seas ;  low  water 
80  fathoms. 

Fossil,  13  species.  Oarb— .  United  States,  Europe,  South 
India. 

Sub-genera.  Cyclina,  Desh.  Y.  Sinensis,  Chemn.  Orbicular, 
ventricose,  margins  crenulated,  no  lunule,  sinus  deep  and 
angular.  Distribution,  10  species,  Senegal,  India,  China, 
Japan,  West  America.    Fossil,  1  species.    Miocene,  Bordeaux. 

dementia  (papyracea)  Gray.  Thin,  oval,  white;  ligament 
semi-internal;  posterior  teeth  bifid,  sinus  deep  and  angular. 
Animal  with  long,  united  siphons,  and  a  large  crescentic  foot, 
similar  to  Artemis.  Distribution,  6  species.  Australia,  Philip- 
pines. 

Ltjcinopsis,  Forbes. 

Synonyms,  Dosinia,  Gray,  1847  (not  Scop.).  Mysia,  Gray, 
1861  (not  Leach).    Cyclina,  Gray,  1853  (not  Desh.). 

Type,  Yenus  undata.  Pennant,  PL  XX.,  Pig.  13.  {Lucina 
and  opsis  like.) 

Shell  lenticular,  rather  thin;  right  valve  with  2  laminar, 
diverging  teeth,  left  with  3  teeth,  the  central  bifid ;  muscular 
impressions  oval,  polished ;  pallial  sinus  very  deep,  ascending. 

Animal  with,  mantle-margins  plain ;  pedal  opening  con- 
tracted; foot  pointed,  basal;  siphons  longer  than  the  shell, 
separate,  divergent,  with  fringed  orifices.     (Clark.) 

The  type  of  this  genus  having  been  erroneously  placed  in 
Cyclina  by  M.  Deshayes,  he  has  proposed  a  new  genus  {Lajon^ 
kairia)  for  L,  decussata,  Philippines,  a  fossil  of  the  English 
Pliocene,  but  still  living  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Distribution,  10  species.    North  America,  Norway,  Britain. 

Fossil,  3  species.     Pliocene.    Britain,  Belgium. 

Tapes,  MuUfeldt. 

Synonyms,  Paphia,  Bolten,  1798.    Pullastra,  G.  Sby.    Omalia, 

Eyck,  1856. 
Example,  T.  pullastra,  PI.  XX.,  Fig.  14.    {Tapes,  tapestry.) 
Shell  oblong,  umbones  anterior,  margins  smooth ;  teeth  3  in 

oaoh  valve,  more  or  less  bifid ;  pallial  sinus  deep,  rounded* 
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Animal  spinning  a  byssus ;  foot  thick,  lanceolate,  grooved ; 
mantle  plain  or  finely  fringed ;  freely  open  in  front ;  siphons 
moderate,  separate  half-way  or  throughout,  orifices  fringed, 
anal  cirri  simple,  branchial  ramose ;  palpi  long,  triangular. 

Distribution,  78  species.  Norway,  Britain,  Black  Sea,  Senegal, 
Brazil,  India,  China,  New  Zealand.  Low  water — 100  fathoms. 
(Beochy.) 

Fossil,  6  species.  Pliocene — .  Britain,  Erance,  Belgium, 
Italy. 

The  animal  is  eaten  on  the  continental  coasts ;  it  buries  in 
the  sand  at  low  water,  or  hides  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  and 
roots  of  sea-weed. 

Vbnertjpis,  Lamarck. 

Etymology,  Venus,  and  rupea,  a  rock. 

Synonym,  Gastrana,  Schum. 

Example,  V.  exotica,  PI.  XX.,  Pig.  15. 

Shell  oblong,  a  little  gaping  posteriorly,  radiately  striated 
and  ornamented  with  concentric  lamellae ;  three  small  teeth  in 
each  valve ;  one  of  them  bifid ;  pallial  sinus  moderately  deep, 
angular. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  closed  in  front,  pedal  opening  mode- 
rate; siphons  united  half-way,  and  with  a  simple  fringe  and 
tubular  valve,  branchial  siphon  doubly  fringed,  inner  cirri 
branching ;  palpi  small  and  pointed. 

Distrihution,  19  species.  Britain — Crimea ;  Canaries,  India, 
Tasmania,  Kamtschatka,  Behring's  Straits — ^Peru.  In  crevices 
of  rocks. 

Fossil,  Miocene — .    United  States,  Europe. 

Petricola,  Lamarck. 

Etymology,  petra,  stone,  colo,  to  inhabit. 

Synonyms,  Eupellaria,  Bellevue;  Choristodon,  Jonas;  Na- 
ranio,  Gray. 

Type,  P.  Hthophaga,  PI.  XX.,  Fig.  16.  P.  pholadiformis, 
PL  XX.,  Pig.  17. 

Shell  oval  or  elongated,  thin,  tumid,  anterior  side  short ; 
hinge  with  3  teeth  in  each  valve,  the  external  often  obsolete  ; 
palHal  sinus  deep. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  closed  in  front,  much  thickened  and 
recurved  over  the  edges  of  the  shell ;  pedal  opening  small ; 
foot  small,  pointed,  lanceolate;  siphons  partially  separate, 
orifices  fringed,  anal  with  a  valve  and  simple  cirri,  branchial 
cirri  pinnate ;  palpi  smaU,  triangular. 
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IMatrilmtion,  30  species.  United  States,  Prance,  Bed  Sea, 
India,  New  Zealand,  Pacific,  West  America  (Siiia — ^Peru). 
Burrows  in  limestone  and  mud. 

Fossil,  20  species.    Eocene — .    United  States,  Europe. 

Glatjcomya  (Bronn),  Gray. 

Synonym,  Glauconome,  Gray,  1829  (not  Goldfuss,  1826). 

Type,  G.  Sinensis,  PI.  XX.,  Eig.  18.  {Olattcos,  sea-green, 
my  a,  mussel.) 

Shell  oblong,  thin ;  epidermis  dark,  greenish ;  ligament  ex- 
ternal ;  hinge  with  3  teeth  in  each  valve,  one  of  them  bifid ; 
pallial  sinus  very  deep  and  angular. 

Animal  with  a  rather  small,  ling^uiform  foot ;  pedal  opening 
moderate;  siphons  very  long,  united,  projecting  far  into  the 
branchial  cavity  when  retracted,  their  ends  separate  and  diverg- 
ing; palpi  large,  sickle-shaped;  gills  long,  rounded  in  front, 
the  outer  shortest. 

Suh-genvs.  Tarysiphon,  Benson.  Differs  from  Glaucomya 
in  having  the  siphons  imited  up  to  the  end. 

Distribution,  12  species.  Embouchures  of  rivers;  China, 
Philippines,  Borneo,  India. 

Fossil,  2  species.    Tertiary.    Europe. 

Family  XY.— MAOXEiD-ffii. 

Shell  equivalve,  trigonal,  close,  or  slightly  gaping ;  ligament 
(cartilage)  internal,  sometimes  external,  contained  in  a  deep 
triangular  pit ;  epidermis  thick ;  hinge  with  2  diverging  car- 
dinal teeth,  and  iisually  with  anterior  and  posterior  laterals ; 
pallial  sinus  short,  rounded. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  more  or  less  open  in  front ;  siphonal 
tubes  united,  orifices  fringed ;  foot  compressed ;  gills  not  pro- 
longed into  the  branchial  siphon.' 

Sections  of  the  shell  exhibit  an  indistinct  cellular  layer  on  the 
external  surface  and  a  distinct  layer  of  elongated  shell.  (Car- 
penter.) 

Mactra,  L. 

Etymology,  madra,  a  kneading  trough. 
Synonyms,    Trigonella,    Da    Costa   (not    L.),    SchizodesDjia 
(Spengleri),  Spisula  (solida),  Mulinia  (lateralis),  Gray. 
Type,  M.  stultorum,  PI.  XXL,  Fig.  1. 
Shell  nearly  equilateral ;  anterior  Mnge-tooth  A-shaped,  with 
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Bometimes  a  small  laminar  tooth  close  to  it;  lateral  teet 
doubled  in  the  right  valve. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  open  as  far  as  the  siphons,  £i 
margins  fringed;  siphons  iinited,  fringed  with  simple  cirr 
anal  orifice  with  a  tubular  valve;  foot  large,  linguifom 
heeled ;  palpi  triangular,  long,  and  pointed ;  outer  giU 
shortest. 

The  Mactras  inhabit  sandy  coasts,  where  they  bury  juf 
beneath  the  surface ;  the  foot  can  be  stretched  out  considerably 
and  moved  about  like  a  finger,  it  is  also  used  for  leaping 
They  are  eaten  by  the  star-fishes  and  whelks,  and  in  the  Is] 
of  Arran  M,  subtruncata  is  collected  at  low  water  to  feed  pigi 
(Alder.) 

Distribution,  125  species.  All  seas,  especially  within  th 
tropics ; — 35  fathoms. 

Fossil,  30  species.    Lias — .     United  States,  Europe,  India. 

?  Sub-genera»  Sowerbya,  D'Orb.  Isodonta,  Buv.  S.  crassi 
Oxfordian,  France.  Cartilage-pit  simply  grooved';  it  receive 
a  tooth  of  the  opposite  valve ;  lateral  teeth  very  large. 

ELabyella,  Gray. 

Lateral  teeth  small ;  shell  cordate ;  thin ;  truncated  pog 
teriorly,  and  obliquely  striated;  ligament  external,  separate 
from  the  cartilage  in  the  inner  pit  by  a  ridge;  hinge  teet 
small. 

Sub-genus,  Mactrella,  Gray.  Mactrinula,  Gray.  Shell  coi 
date,  abruptly  truncated  behind ;  lateral  teeth  short. 

Gnathodon,  Gray. 

Etymology,  gnathos,  a  jaw-bone,  odtis,  a  tooth. 

Synonym,  Rangia,  Desm. 

Type,  G.  cuneatus,  PI.  XXI.,  Pig.  2. 

Shell  oval,  ventricose ;  valves  thick,  smooth,  eroded ;  epidei 
mis  olive;  cartilage-pit  central ;  hinge-teeth  |- ;  laterals  double 
in  the  right  valve,  elongated,  striated  transversely ;  pallial  sini] 
moderate. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  freely  open  in  front ;  margins  plain 
siphons  short,  partly  united ;  foot  very  thick,  tongue-shapec 
pointed;  gills  unequal,  the  outer  short  and  narrow;  palj 
large,  triangular,  pointed. 

Distribution,  1  species.  New  Orleans.  (3  other  species  ?  Ma 
zatlan,  California;  Moreton  B.  Australia.    Petit.) 

Fossil,  3  species.    Chalk — .    Petersburg,  Virginia. 
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G,  cwieatua  was  formally  eaten  by  the  Indians.  At  Mobile, 
on  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  is  found  in  colonies  along  with  Cyrena 
CaroUnenais,  burrowing  2  inches  deep  in  banks  of  mud;  the 
water  is  only  brackish,  though  there  is  a  tide  of  3  feet.  Banks 
of  dead  shells,  3  or  4  feet  thick,  are  found  20  miles  inland : 
Mobile  is  built  on  one  of  these  shell-banks.  The  road  from 
New  Orleans  to  Lake  Pont-chartrain  (6  miles)  is  made  of 
Gnathodon  shells  procured  from  the  east  end  of  the  lake,  where 
there  is  a  mound  of  them  a  mile  long,  15  feet  high,  and  20 — 60 
yards  wide ;  in  some  places  it  is  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lake.     (Lyell.) 

,  LuTRAJBiA,  Lamarck.     Otter*s-shell. 

Type,  L.  oblonga,  Gmel.  PI.  XXI.,  Fig.  3.  (=  L.  solenoides, 
Lamarck). 

Shell  oblong,  gaping  at  both  ends ;  cartilage-plate  prominent, 
Vith  1  or  2  small  teeth  in  front  of  it,  in  each  valve ;  pallial 
sinus  deep,  horizontal. 

Animal  with  closed  mantle-lobes ;  pedal  opening  moderate ; 
foot  rather  large,  compressed;  siphons  united,  elongated,  in- 
vested with  epidermis;  palpi  rather  narrow,  their  margins 
plain  ;  gills  tapering  to  the  mouth. 

Distribution f  18  species.    United  States,  Brazil,  Britain,  Medi-. 
terranean,  Senegal,  Cape,  India,  New  Zealand,  Sitka. 

Fossil,  25  species.     Carb. — .   United  States,  Europe. 

Eesembles  My  a ;  burying  vertically  in  sand  or  mud,  especially 
of  estuaries ;  low  water,  12  fathoms.  L,  rugosa,  found  living 
on  the  coasts  of  Portugal  and  Mogador,  is  fossil  on  the  coast 
of  Sussex.     (Dixon.) 

Suh-genus,  Vaganella^  Gray.  Mantle  sinus,  large,  round; 
interior  ridges,  of  which  two  diverge  from  the  hinge  to  the 
ventral  edge. 

Anatinella,  G.  Sowerby. 

Type,  A.  Candida,  (Mya)  Chemn.  PL  XXIII. ,  Fig.  6. 

Shell  ovate,  roiinded  in  front,  attenuated  and  truncated  be- 
hind ;  cartilage  in  a  prominent  spoon-shaped  process,  with  2 
small  teeth  in  front;  muscular  impressions  irregular,  the 
anterior  elongated ;  pallial  line  slightly  truncated  behind. 

Distribution,  3  species.  Ceylon,  Philippines;  sands  at  low 
water. 

Family  XVI. — TKTj.mrD^. 

Sliell  free,  compressed,  usually  closed  and  equivalve ;  cardinal 
toeth  2  at  most,  laterals  1 — 1,  sometimes  obsolete ;  mnsoidar 
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impressions  rounded,  polished ;  pallia!  siqus  yery  large ;  ligo 
ment  on  shortest  side  of  the  shell,  sometimes  internal.  Struc 
tore  obscurely  piismatic-cellnlar ;  prisms  fusiform,  nearl 
parallel  with  surface,  radiating  from  the  hinge  in  the  outc 

^  j  layer,  transverse  in  the  inner. 

H.  Animal  with  the  mantle  widely  open  in  front,  its  margii: 

fringed  ;  foot  tongae-shaped,  compressed ;  siphons  separat< 
very  long  and  slender;  palpi  large,  triangular;  gills  unite 
posteriorly,  unequal,  the  outer  pair  sometimes  directed  dorsall^ 
The  TeUens  are  found  in  all  seas,  chiefly  in  the  littoral  an 
laminarian  zones ;  they  frequent  sandy  bottoms,  or  sandy  muc 


I'm 

f.i'i  burying  beneath  the  surface;  a  few  species  inhabit  estuarie 


I 
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and  rivers.     Their  valves  are  often  richly  coloured  and  oma 
mented  with  finely  sculptured  lines. 

Teluna,  L.    Tellen. 

Etymology  f  Telline,  the  Greek  name  for  a  kind  of  mussel. 

Synonyms,  Peronsea  {part)  Poli.  Phylloda  (foliacea),  Omal 
(planata)  Schumacher,  Psammotea  (solidula)  Turt.  Arco 
pagia  (crassa)  Leach.    Tellinodora,  Morch. 

JSxamjples,  T.  lingua-felis,  PI.  XXI.,  Pig.  5.  T.  camaria 
Fig.  6. 

Shell  slightly  inequivalve,  compressed,  rounded  in  front 
angular  and  sHghtly  folded  posteriorly,  umbones  sub-central 
teeth  2.2,  laterals  1 — 1,  most  distinct  in  the  right  valve ;  pallia 
sinus  very  wide  and  deep ;  ligament  external,  prominent. 

Animal  with  slender,  diverging  siphons,  twice  as  long  as  th< 
shell,   their  orifices  plain ;   foot  broad,  pointed,  compressed 
palpi  very  large,  triangular ;  gills  small,  soft  and  very  minutely 
striated,  the  other  rudimental  and  directed  dorsally. 

Tdlinides,  Lamarck.  T.  planissima,  PL  XXI.,  Fig.  7.  Yalvef 
with  no  posterior  fold ;  lateral  teeth  wanting. 

T.  camaria  {Strigilla,  Turt.)  has  the  valves  obliquely  sculp- 
tured; T,fabulay  Gron.,  has  the  right  valve  striated,  the  othei 
plain.  T.  Bumetiy  California,  has  the  right  valve  flat ;  T,  lunu- 
lata,  Pliocene,  South  Carolina,  much  resembling  it  in  shape,  has 
the  left  valve  flat. 

Distribution,  above  300  species.  In  all  seas,  especially  the 
Indian  Ocean;  most  abundant  and  highly  coloured  in  the 
tropics.  Low  water  —  Coral  zone,  50  fathoms.  Wellington 
Channel ;  Kara  Sea ;  Behring's  Straits ;  Baltic ;  Black  Sea, 

^05si7,  170  species.   Oolites — .    United  States,  South  America 
/Gbiloe),  Europe. 
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Gasteana,  Scliumaclier, 

Synonyms,  Fragilia,  Desli.  Diodonta,  F.  and  H,,  not  Sclm- 
maclier. 

Type,  Tellina  fragilis,  L.     PI.  XXI.,  Fig.  8. 

Shell,  equivalve,  convex,  with  squamose  lines  of  growth ; 
cardinal  teeth  2  in  right  valve,  1  bifid  tooth  in  left ;  pallial  sinus 
deep  and  rounded ;  umbonal  area  punctate ;  ligament  external. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  open  in  front,  its  margins  fringed ; 
siphons  elongated,  slender,  separate,  unequal,  orifices  with  cirri ; 
foot  small,  compressed,  linguiform;  palpi  large,  triangular; 
gills  unequal,  soft,  finely  striated. 

Oastrana  inhabits  shallow  water,  boring  in  mud  and  clay,  and 
not  travelling  about  like  the  Tellens. 

Distribution,  3  species.  Norway,  Britain,  Mediterranean, 
Black  Sea,  Senegal,  Cape. 

Fossil,  Miocene — .    Britain,  France,  Belgium. 

Capstjla,  Schumacher. 

Etymology,  Dimin.  of  capsa,  a  box. 

Synonyms,  Capsa  (part),  Brug,  1791.  Sanguinolaria,  Lamarck, 
1818,  not  1801. 

Type,  C.  rugosa,  PL  XX.,  Fig.  19.  (=  Yenus  deflorata, 
Gmel). 

Shell  oblong,  ventricose,  slightly  gaping  at  each  end ;  radiately 
striated ;  cardinal  teeth  2  in  each  valve,  one  of  them  bifid ;  liga- 
ment external,  large,  prominent ;  siphonal  inflection  short. 

Animal  like  Fsammobia  ;  foot  moderate ;  gills  deeply  plaited, 
attenuated  in  front,  outer  small,  dorsal  border  wide,  fixed; 
siphons  moderate. 

Distribution,  4  species.  West  Indies,  Eed  Sea,  India,  China, 
Australia. 

Fossil,  20  species.  Carb.  — .  United  States,  Europe.  (D*Orb.) 

QiJENSTEDTiA,  Morris  and  Lycett. 

Hinge  in  left  valve  with  obtuse,  oblong,  transverse  teeth; 
pallial  sinus  small;  ligament  in  a  narrow  groove;  cardinal 
teeth  0.1. 

PsAMMOBiA,  Lamarck.    Sunset-shell. 

Efymology,  psammos,  sand,  bio,  to  live. 
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Synonyrw,  Fsammotea  (zonalis)  Lamarck.    Fsa 
Qari,  SchumaciieT. 


vapertma,  Chenin,  |.  Brit 


ExampU,  P.  Ferrognaie,  PI.  XXI.,  Fig.  9.  P.  aquamoaa, 
PI.  XXI.,  Pig.  10.  P.  pallida,  Fig.  263.  P.  TSBpertina, 
Fig.  262. 

SAe/ioblong,  compressed,  slightly  gaping  at  both  ends ;  hingo- 
teeUt  4  i  ligELinent  external,  prominent ;  siphouat  inflection 
Jeep,  in  contact  with  the  pallial  line ;  epidermis  often  dark. 


rMnctor  of  tbe  uphooa  : 


jjm'maZ,  mantle  open,  fringed;  siphons  very  long,  slender, 
nearly  eqnal,  longitudinally  ciliated,  orifices  with  6 — 8  cirri;  foot 
large,  tongue- shaped ;  palpi  long,  tapering;  gilU  unequal, 
recumbent,  few  plaited. 

Dietrilmiion,  60  species.  Norway,  'Britain,  India,  New  Zea- 
land, Pacific.  Littoral  —  coralline  zone,  100  fathoms.  P.  gari 
ia  eaten  in  India. 

Foitil,  55  species.  Oolite  P  Eocene — .  United  States, 
Europe. 

SAsauiHOLAEU,  Lamarok. 

Name,  from  the  type,  SoUn  tangmnoletdue,  Chemn. 

Syiumynu,  Soletellina  {diphoa),  BL  Iiobaria,  Schumacher. 
AuluB,  Oken, 
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ETcample,  S.  livida,  PI.  XXII.,  Fig.  1.  S.  diphos,  Fig.  2. 
S.  orbiculata,  Fig.  3. 

Shell  oval,  compressed,  rounded  in  front,  attenuated  and 
slightly  gaping  behind ;  hinge-teeth  f ,  small ;  siphonal  inflec- 
tion very  deep,  connected  with  the  pallial  line ;  ligament  ex- 
ternal, on  very  prominent  fulcra. 

Animal,  mantle  open,  fringed ;  siphons  very  long,  branchial 
largest  orifices  fringed;  foot  large,  broadly  tongue-shaped, 
compressed ;  palpi  long  pointed ;  gills  recumbent,  inner  laminae 
free,  dorsal  border  wide. 

Distribution,  20  species.  "West  Indies,  Eed  Sea,  India,  Mada- 
gascar, Japan ;  Australia,  Tasmania,  Peru. 

Fossil,  30  species.    Eocene — .    United  States,  Europe. 

Semele,  Schumacher,  1817. 

Etymology,  Semele,  in  Greek  myth,  the  mother  of  Bacchus. 

Synonym,  Amphidesma,  Lamarck,  1818.* 

Type,  S.  reticulata,  PI.  XXI.,  Fig.  11. 

Shell  rounded,  sub-equilateral,  beaks  turned  forwards ;  pos- 
terior side  slightly  folded ;  hinge-teeth  2.2,  laterals  elongated, 
distinct  in  the  right  valve ;  external  ligament  short,  cartilage 
internal,  long,  oblique ;  pallial  sinus  deep,  rounded. 

Distribution,  60  species.  West  Indies,  Brazil,  India,  China, 
Australia,  Peru. 

Fossil,  30  species.    Eocene — .    United  States,  Europe. 

Sub-genera,  Cumingia,  G.  Sowerby.  0.  lamellosa,  PI.  XXl., 
Fig.  12.  Shell  slightly  attenuated  and  gaping  behind,  lamel- 
lated  concentrically ;  cartilage-process  prominent ;  pallial  sinus 
very  wide.  Distribution,  10  species.  In  sponges,  sand,  and 
the  fissures  of  rocks,  —  7  fathoms.  West  Indies,  India,  Aus- 
tralia, West  America.  Fossil,  Miocene — .  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina. 

Syndosmya,  Eecluz.  Synonyms,  Abra,  Leach  MS.  Erycina 
^part),  Lamarck,  1805.t  Type,  S.  Alba,  PI.  XXI.,  Fig.  13. 
Shell  small,  oval,  white  and  shining;  posterior  side  shortest; 
umbones  directed  backwards ;  cartilage-procesB  oblique ;  hinge- 
teeth  minute  or  obsolete,  laterals  distinct;  pallial  sinus  wide 
and  shallow.    Animal  with  the  mantle  open,  fringed ;  siphons 

*  The  name  Amphi-desma,  as  emplo3red  by  Lamarck,  included  species  of  Semele^ 
LoripeSt  Syndosmyat  Mesodesmut  Thracia^  I^onsia,  and  Kellia  ;  in  addition  to  which 
it  has  since  been  applied  to  some  Oolitic  Myacites* 

t  The  name  Erycina  was  originally  applied  by  Lamarck  to  a  number  of  minute 
fossil  shells,  including  sp.  of  Syndosmya^  Ventu^  Lucina,  Tellina,  Astatte,  and  KeUia* 
In  1808  Fabricius  employed  it  for  a  weIl«known  group  of  insects. 

1  2 
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long,  slender,  diverging,  anal  shortest,  orifices  plain;  fo 
large,  tongue-shaped,  pointed ;  palpi  triangular,  nearly  as  lar 
as  the  gills;  branchiae  unequal,  triangular.  DiatrtbtUic 
Norway,  Britain,  Mediterranean,  Black  Sea,  India.  The  sped 
are  few,  and  mostly  boreal,  ranging  from  the  laminarian  zo: 
to  180  fathoms.  (Forbes.)  They  live  buried  in  sand  and  mu 
but  when  confined  are  able  to  creep  up  the  sides  of  the  vea 
with  their  foot.  (Bouchard.)  Fossil,  6  species.  Eocene- 
Britain,  France. 

Scrohicularia,  Schumacher.  Synonyms,  Trigonella  (part),  Coe 
(not  L.),  Ligula  (part),  Mont.  **Le  Lavignon"  (Reatunu] 
Cuv.  Listera,  Turt.  (not  R.  Brown).  Lutricola,  Bl.  Ma 
tromya,  D'Orbigny  (not  Ag.)  Type,  S.  piperata  (Belon),  Gfmeli 
PI.  XXI.,  Fig.  14.  (Seep.  60.)  Shell oyslI,  compressed,  thi 
sub-equilateral  ;  ligament  external,  slight ;  cartilage-j 
shallow,  triangular ;  hinge-teeth  small,  1  or  2  in  each  valv 
laterals  obsolete ;  pallial  sinus  wide  and  deep. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  open,  margins  denticulated ;  siphoi 
very  long,  slender,  separate,  orifices  plain ;  foot  large,  tongu 
shaped,  compressed ;  palpi  very  large,  triangular,  gills  minute 
striated,  the  outer  pair  directed  dorsally.  Lives  buried,  verl 
cally,  in  the  mud  of  tidal  estuaries,  five  or  six  inches  dee 
(Montagu.)  The  siphons  can  be  extended  to  five  or  six  tim 
the  length  of  the  shell.  (Deshayes.)  The  animal  has 
peppery  taste,  but  is  sometimes  eaten  on  the  coasts  of  t] 
Mediterranean. 

Distribution,  20  species.  Norway,  Britain,  Mediterranea 
Senegal. 

Fossil,  4  species.    Tertiary.    Europe. 

Mesodesma,  Deshayes. 

Etymology,  meso,  middle,  desnui,  ligament. 

Synonyms,  Eryx,  Sw.  (not  Daud.).  Paphia  (part),  Lamarc 
1799  (see  p.  464,  note).  Erycina  (part),  Lamarck,  1818  (n 
Lamarck,  1805,  nor  Fabr.,  1808).  "  Donacille,"  Lamarck,  18: 
(not  characterised) 

Examples,  M.  glabratum,  PI.  XXI.,  Fig.  15.  M.  donaciur 
Fig.  16. 

Shell  trigonal,  thick,  compressed,  closed ;  ligament  interna 
in  a  deep  central  pit ;  a  minute  anterior  hinge-tooth,  and  1 — 
lateral  teeth  in  each  valve ;  muscular  scars  deep  ;  pallial  sim 
small. 

Animal  with  mantle- margins  plain ;  siphons  short,  thick,  ai 
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Beparate,  oriEces  cirrated,  brancliial  cirri  dendritic ;  foot  com- 
pressed, broadly  lanceolate ;  gills  large,  "unequal ;  palpi  small. 

Suh-genus,  Anapa,  Gray.  A.  Smithii,  PI.  XXI.,  Fig.  17. 
XJmbones  anterior,  siphonal  inflection  obsolete. 

Ceronia,  Gray.  Lateral  teeth  marked  with  coarse  oblique 
striae. 

?  Davila,  Gray.  Laterals  unequal ;  anterior  teeth  small  and 
erect. 

Distribution,  31  species.  West  Indies,  Mediterranean,  Crimea, 
India,  New  Zealand,  Chili ;  sands  at  low  water. 

Fossil,  7  species.  Neocomian — .  United  States,  Europe. 
{Donacilla,  D*Orbigny.) 

ErvHiIA,  Turton.    Lentil-shell. 

Etymology,  ervilia,  diminutive  of  ervum,  the  bitter- vetch. 

Type,  E.  nitens,  PI.  XXI.,  Pig.  18. 

Shell  minute,  oval,  close ;  cartilage  in  a  central  pit ;  right 
valve  with  a  single  prominent  tooth  in  front  and  an  obscure 
tooth  behind ;  left  valve  with  2  obscure  teeth ;  no  lateral  teeth; 
pallial  sinus  deep. 

Distribution,  2  species.  West  Indies,  Britain,  Canaries, 
Mediterranean,  Eed  Sea.    — 50  fathoms. 

DoNAX,  L.    Wedge-shell. 

Example,  D.  denticulatus,  PL  XXI.,  Fig.  19. 

Etymology,  donax,  a  sea-flsh.     (Pliny.) 

Synonyms,  Chione,  Scop.  Cuneus,  Da  Costa.  Capisterium, 
Meuschen.*  Latona  and  Hecuba,  Schum.  Egeria,  Lea  (not 
Eoissy). 

Shell  trigonal,  wedge-like,  closed ;  front  produced,  rounded ; 
posterior  side  short,  straight;  margins  usually  crenulated; 
hinge-teeth  2.2 ;  laterals  1 — 1  in  each  valve ;  ligament  external, 
prominent ;  pallial  sinus  deep,  horizontal. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  fringed ;  siphons  short  and  thick, 
diverging,  anal  orifice  denticulated,  branchial  with  pinnate 
cirri ;  foot  very  large,  pointed,  sharp-edged,  projected  quite  in 
front ;  gills  ample,  recumbent,  outer  shortest ;  palpi  small, 
pointed. 

Distribution,  68  species.  Norway,  Baltic,  —  Black  Sea,  all 
tropical  seas.  In  sands  near  low-water  mark  ( — 8  fathoms) 
buried  an  inch  or  two  beneath  the  surfaxie. 

Fossil,  45  species.    Carb. — .    United  States,  Europe. 

*  Menschen  was  a  Dutch  auctioneer;  the  names  occur  in  his  **8ale  catalcgnefl." 
IttktUB  imposuere  nomina  abturda,    Tiinnffww. 
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Suh-genera,  ?  Amphichoenay'PhiL,  A.  Kindermanni,  CalifomiA. 
Shell  oblong,  nearly  equilateral,  gaping  at  each  end ;  teeth  f ; 
ligament  external,  pallial  line  sinuated. 

Iphigenia,  Schum.  (Capsa,  Lam.,  1818,  not  1801.  Donax!ina, 
Per.)  I.  Brasiliensis,  PI.  XXI.,  Fig.  20.  Shell  nearly  equi- 
lateral, smooth;  hinge- teeth  2.2,  one  bifid,  the  other  minute; 
laterals  remote,  obsolete  in  the  left  valve ;  margins  smooth. 
Distribution,  5  species.  West  Indies,  Brazil,  West  Africa,  Pacific, 
Central  America.  Inhabits  eatuaries.  I,  ventricoaa,  Deshayes, 
is  rayed  like  Oalatea,  and  has  its  beaks  eroded. 

P  Isodonta  (Deshayesii).  Buv.  Bull.  Soo.  Geol.  Oolite. 
Prance,  England. 

Galatea,  Brugui6re. 

Synonyms,  Egeria,  Eoissy.  Potamophila,  Sowerby.  Mega- 
desma,  Bowdich. 

Type,  G.  reclusa,  PI.  XXI.,  Fig.  21. 

Shell  very  thick,  trigonal,  wedge-shaped ;  epidermis  smooth, 
olive;  umbones  eroded ;  hinge  thick,  teeth  1.2,  laterals  indis- 
tinct ;  ligament  external,  prominent ;  paUial  sinus  distinct. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  open  in  front ;  siphons  moderate, 
with  6 — 8  lines  of  cilia,  orifices  fringed ;  foot  large,  compressed ; 
palpi  long,  triangular ;  gills  unequal,  united  to  the  base  of  the 
siphons,  the  external  pair  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  areas 
by  a  longitudinal  furrow,  indicating  their  line  of  attach- 
ment. 

Distribution,  6  or  7  species  ?    Nile,  and  rivers  of  West  Africa. 

Family  XYII. — SoLEiODiB. 

Shell  elongated,  gaping  at  the  ends;  ligament  external; 
hinge-teeth  usually  2.3,  compressed,  the  posterior  bifid.  External 
shell  layer  with  definite  cell-structure,  consisting  of  long  prisms, 
very  oblique  to  the  surface,  and  exhibiting  nuclei ;  inner  layer 
nearly  homogeneous. 

Animal  with,  a  very  large  and  powerful  foot,  more  or  less 
cylindrical ;  siphons  short  and  united  (in  the  typical  Solens,  with 
long  shells)  or  longer  and  partly  separate  (in  the  shorter  and 
more  compressed  genera) ;  gills  narrow,  prolonged  into  the 
branchial  siphon. 

SoLEN  (Aristotle),  L.    Eazor-fish. 
Tt/pe,  S.  siliqua,  PI.  XXII.,  Fig.  4. 
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Synonyms,  Hypogsea,  Poli.  "Vagina,  Megerle.  Ensis,  Solmm. 
Ensatella,  Sw. 

Shell  very  long,  sub-cylindrical,  straight,  or  slightly  recurved, 
margins  parallel,  ends  gaping ;  beaks  terminal,  or  snb-oentral ; 


Fig.  264.  Solen  sUiquay  L.  -|- ;  the  valves  forcibly  opened,  and  mantle  divided  as  far  86 

the  ventral  foramen,  to  show  the  foot. 

hinge-teeth  f ;  ligament  long,  external;  anterior  muscular 
impression  elongated ;  posterior  oblong ;  pallial  line  extending 
beyond  the  adductors ;  sinus  short  and  square. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  closed  except  at  the  front  end,  and  a 
minute  ventral  opening ;  siphons  short,  united,  fringed ;  palpi 
broadly  triangular ;  foot  cylindrical,  obtuse. 

Distribution,  33  species.  "World-wide  except  Arctio  seas ; — 
100  fathoms. 

Fossil,  40  species.    Carb. — .    United  States,  Europe. 

The  Razor-fishes  live  buried  vertically  in  the  sand,  at  extreme 
low  water,  their  position  being  only  indicated  by  an  orifice  like 
a  key-hole;  when  the  tide  goes  out  they  sink  deeper,  often 
penetrating  to  a  depth  of  one  or  two  feet.  They  never  volun- 
tarily leave  their  burrows,  but  if  taken  out  soon  bury  themselves 
again.  They  may  be  caught  with  a  bent  wire,  and  are  excellent 
articles  of  food  when  cooked.     (Forbes.) 

CuLTELLirs,  Schumacher. 

Type,  C.  lacteus,  PI.  XXII.,  Pig.  5. 

Etymology,  cultellus,  a  knife. 

SJiell  elongated,  compressed,  rounded  and  gaping  at  the  ends ; 
hinge-teeth  2.3  ;  beaks  in  front  of  the  centre,  supported  inter- 
nally by  an  oblique  rib ;  pedal  impression  behind  the  umbonal 
rib ;  posterior  adductor  trigonal;  pallial  line  not  prolonged  behind 
the  posterior  adductor;  sinus  short  and  square. 

Animal  (of  0.  Javanicus)  with  short,  fringed  siphons ;  gills 
narrow,  half  as  long  as  the  shell,  transversely  plaited ;  palpi 
large,  angular,  broadly  attached;  foot  large,  abruptly  trun- 
cated. 

Distrihdion,  6  species.    Africa,  India,  Nicobar. 

Gti^-genera.  Ceratisokn^  Forbes.   (Polia,  D'Orbigny.  Pharos^ 
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Leach,  MS.  Solecurtoides,  Desm.)  C.  legameiiy  PL  XXII., 
Fig.  6.  Shell  narrow,  sub-equilateral,  anterior  adductor  impres- 
Bions  elongated,  a  second  pedal  scar  near  the  pallial  ednns. 
Animal  with  a  long,  truncated  foot ;  siphons  separate,  diverg- 
ing, fringed.  Distribution,  1  species.  Britain,  Mediterranean, 
Senegal,  Eed  Sea.     Fossil,  3  species.     Pliocene — .     Italy. 

Machoera,  Gould.  (Siliqua,  Megerle.  Leguminaria,  Schum.) 
M.  polita,  PI.  XXII.,  Pig.  7.  iSAe/Z smooth,  oblong;  epidermis 
polished;  umbonal  rib  extending  across  the  interior  of  the 
valve ;  pallial  sinus  short.  The  animal,  figured  by  Middendorff, 
is  similar  to  Solecurtvs,  Distribution,  India,  China,  Ochotsk, 
Oregon,  Sitka,  Behring's  Sea,  Newfoundland.  M.  costata, 
Say,  is  often  obtained  from  the  maw  of  the  cod-fish.  Fossil,  4 
species.     Upper  Greensand — .     Britain,  France. 

Fharelh,  Gray.  Shell  nearly  cylindrical ;  anterior  muscular 
impression  elongated. 

SoLECURTUS,  Blainville. 

Etymology,  solen  and  curtus,  short. 

Synonyms,  Psammosolen,  Eisso.  Macha,  Oken.  Siliquaria, 
Schum.     Tagelus,  Gray. 

Examples,  S.  strigilatus,  PI.  XXII.,  Fig.  8.  S.  Caribaeus, 
PI.  XXII.,  Fig.  9. 

Shell  elongated,  rather  ventricose,  with  sub-central  beaks ; 
margins  sub -parallel ;  ends  truncated,  gaping ;  ligament  promi- 
nent ;  hinge-teeth  f ;  pallial  sinus  very  deep,  rounded ;  posterior 
adductor  rounded. 

Animal  very  large  and  thick,  not  entirely  retractile  within  the 
shell ;  mantle  closed  below ;  pedal  orifice  and  foot  large ;  palpi 
triangular,  narrow,  lamellated  inside;  gills  long  and  narrow, 
outer  much  the  shortest ;  siphons  separate  at  the  ends,  united 
and  forming  a  thick  mass  at  their  bases ;  anal  orifices  plain, 
branchial  fringed. 

The  Solecurti  bury  deeply  in  sand  or  mud,  usually  beyond 
low  water,  and  are  diflB.cult  to  obtain  alive.  P.  Caribaics  occurs 
in  countless  myriads  in  the  bars  of  American  rivers,  and  on  tho 
coast  of  New  Jersey  in  sand  exposed  at  low  water ;  by  removing* 
three  or  four  inches  of  sand  its  burrows  may  be  discovered  ; 
they  are  vertical  cylindrical  cavities,  If  inches  in  diameter  and 
12  or  more  deep ;  the  animal  holds  fast  by  the  expanded  end  of 
its  foot. 

Distribution,  25  species.  ITnited  States,  Britain,  Mediterranean, 
West  Africa,  Madeira. 

Fossil,  30  species.    Neocomiau — .    United  States,  Europe. 
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8uh-genti8,  Novaciilinay  Benson.  N.  gangetica,  PL  XXII., 
Pig.  10.  8hdl  oblong,  plain;  epidermis  thick  and  dull ;  pallial 
sinus  rather  small;  anterior  pedal  scar  linear.  DisMhution^ 
India,  China.    In  the  mud  of  riyer-estuaries. 

Family  XYIII. — ^Myacid^. 

Shell  thick,  strong  and  opaque ;  gaping  posteriorly ;  pallial 
line  sinuated;  epidermis  wrinkled.  Structure  more  or  less 
distinctly  cellular,  with  dark  nuclei  near  the  outer  surface; 
cartilage  process  composed  of  radiated  cells. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  almost  entirely  closed ;  pedal  aper- 
ture and  foot  small ;  siphons  united,  partly  or  wholly  retractile ; 
branchiae  two  on  each  side,  elongated. 


Fig.  265.  Mya  truncata,  L.  ^.    Brit  (after  Forbes.) 

Mya,  L.    Gaper. 

Etymology f  myax  (-acis),  a  mussel.     (Pliny.) 

Synonym,  Platyodon,  Conrad. 

Types,  M.  truncata,  PI.  XXTII.,  Pig.  1.  M.  Arenaria, 
Pig.  207,  p.  396. 

Shell  oblong,  inequivalve,  gaping  at  the  ends;  left  valve 
smallest,  with  a  large  flattened  cartilage  process ;  pallial  sinus 
large. 

Anim>al  with  a  small  straight  linguiform  foot ;  ^phons  com- 
bined, covered  with  epidermis,  partially  retractile;  orifices 
fringed,  the  branchial  opening  with  an  inner  series  of  large 
tentacular  filaments ;  gills  not  prolonged  into  the  siphon ;  palpi 
elongated,  free. 

M,  anatina,  Chemn.  (Tugonia,  Gray),  West  coast  of  Africa ; 
posterior  side  extremely  truncated ;  similar  cartilage-processes 
in  each  valve.    Fossil,  Miocene ;  Dax,  and  the  Morea 

Distribution,  10  species.  Northern  Seas,  West  Africa,  Philip- 
pines, Australia,  California.  The  Myas  frequent  soft  bottoms, 
especially  the  sandy  and  gravelly  mud  of  river-mouths ;  they 
range  from  low  water  to  25  fathoms,  rarely  to  100  or  144 

Y3 
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fathoms.  M,  arenaria  burrows  a  foot  deep ;  this  species  and  M. 
truncata  are  found  throughout  the  northern  and  Arctic  seas, 
from  Ochotsk  and  Sitka  to  the  Russian  Ice-meer,  the  Baltic, 
and  British  coast ;  in  the  Mediterranean  they  are  only  found 
fossil.  They  are  eaten  in  Zetland  and  North  America,  and  are 
excellent  articles  of  food.  In  Greenland  they  are  sought  after 
by  the  walrus,  the  Arctic  fox,  and  birds.     (0.  Fdbriciua.) 

Fossil y  17  species.  Pliocene — .  United  States,  Britain,  Sicily. 
Most  of  the  fossil  **Myas"  have  an  external  ligament,  and  are 
related  either  to  Panopaa  or  Fholadomya. 

CoRBULA,  Brugui^re. 

Etymology y  corhula,  a  little  basket. 

Type,  C.  sulcata,  PI.  XXIII.,  Fig.  2. 

Synonyms y  Erodona,  Daud.  (=Pacyodon,  Beck.)  Agina, 
Turt. 

Shell  thick,  inequivalve,  gibbose,  closed,  produced  posteriorly ; 
right  yalve  with  a  prominent  tooth  in  front  of  the  cartilage  pit ; 
left  valve  smaller,  with  a  projecting  cartilage  process ;  pallial 
sinus  slight;  pedal  scars  distinct  from  the  adductor  impressions. 

Animal  with  very  short,  united  siphons;  orifices  fringed; 
anal  valve  tubular;  foot  thick  and  pointed;  palpi  moderate; 
giUs  2  on  each  side,  obscurely  striated. 

Distribution,  66  species.  United  States,  Norway,  Britain, 
Mediterranean,  West  Africa,  China.  Inhabits  sandy  bottoms ; 
lower  laminarian  zone — 80  fathoms. 

Fossil y  120  species.  Inferior  Oolite — .  United  States,  Europe, 
India. 

The  external  shell-layer  consists  of  fusiform  cells ;  the  inner 
is  homogeneous  and  adheres  so  slightly  to  the  outer  layer,  that 
it  is  very  frequently  detached  in  fossil  specimens.  Corbulomya, 
Nyst  ((7.  complanata,  Sby.),  Crag.,  Britain. 

Sub-genera,  Fotamomya,  J.  Sowerby.  P.  gregaria.  Eocene, 
Isle  of  Wight.  Cartilage  process  broad  and  spatulate,  received 
between  two  obscure  teeth  in  the  right  valve.  The  estuary 
Corbul<B  differ  very  little  from  the  marine  species.  P.  labiata 
(Azara,  D*Orbigny),  PI.  XXIII.,  Fig.  3,  lives  buried  in  the 
mud  of  the  River  Plata,  but  not  above  Buenos  Ayres,  and  con- 
sequently in  water  which  is  very  little  influenced  by  the 
superficial  ebb  of  the  river.  The  same  species  is  found  in  banks 
widely  dispersed  over  the  Pampas  near  San  Pedro,  and  many 
places  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  five  yards  above  the  liyer 
Parana.     (Darwin.) 

^j}/i€fiia,  Turt.     S.  Binghami,  PI.  XXIEL.,  "E^ft.  ^.     BJM 
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oblong ;  right  valve  with  a  curved,  conic  tooth  in  front  of  the 
oblique,  sub-trigonal  cartilage-pit.  Animal  with  thick  united 
siphons,  fringed  at  the  end,  anal  valve  conspicuous ;  foot  finger- 
like, with  a  byssal  groove.  Distribution^  2  species.  Britain, 
France.  Burrowing  in  oyster-shells  and  limestone,  in  10 — 25 
fathoms.     Fossil,  20  species.    Tertiary.    Europe. 

Ne^ra,  Gray. 

Etymology y  Neceray  a  Eoman  lady's  name. 

Type,  N.  cuspidata,  PI.  XXIII.,  Fig.  5. 

Synonym,  Cuspidaria,  Nardo. 

Shell  globular,  attenuated,  and  gaping  behind  ;  right  valve  a 
little  the  smallest ;  umbones  strengthened  internally  by  a  rib 
on  the  posterior  side ;  cartilage  process  spatulate,  in  each  valve 
(furnished  with  a  movable  ossicle, — Deshayes),  with  an  obsolete 
tooth  in  front,  and  a  posterior  lateral  tooth ;  pallial  sinus  very 
shallow. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  closed ;  foot  lanceolate  ;  siphons  short, 
united,  branchial  largest,  anal  with  a  membranous  valve,  both 
with  a  few  long,  lateral  cirri. 

Distribution,  22  species.  Norway,  Britain,  Mediterranean, 
Canaries,  Madeira,  China,  Moluccas,  New  Guinea,  Chili.  From 
12—200  fathoms. 

Fossil,  14  species.     Oolite — .    Britain,  Belgium,  Italy. 


Fig.  266.    TAetis,  minor,  Sbj,  Neocomian,  I.  Wight. 

Thetis,  Sowerby. 

Etymology,  Thetis,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  sea-nymph. 

Synonyms,  Poromya  (anatinoides),  Forbes.  Embla  (Korenii), 
Loven  ?  Inoceramus  (impressus),  D*Orb  ?  Corbula  (gigantea), 
Sby. 

Type,  T.  minor.  Fig.  266.    T.  hyaHna,  PI.  XXII.,  Fig.  11. 

Shell  Bub-orbicular,  ventrioose,  thin,   traa^xLcenV.,  ^xiiSassfe 
regularly  granulated,  intqior  slightty  ixBfiCQO\:A%  \l^«ss^«oN.  VJ\ 
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external ;  hinge-teeth  1  or  2 ;  umbones  strengthened  inside  by 
a  posterior  lamina ;  adductor  (a,  a')  and  pedal  impressions  (p) 
separate,  slightly  impressed,  posterior  adductor  bordered  by  a 
ridge ;  pallial  line  nearly  simple,  sub-marginal. 

Animal  with  short  siphons,  the  branchial  largest,  surrounded 
at  their  base  by  18-20  tentacles,  generally  reflected  on  the 
shell ;  mantle  open  in  front ;  foot  long,  narrow,  and  slender. 
(M*  Andrew.) 

Didtribution,  6  species.  Norway,  Britain,  Mediterranean, 
Madeira,  Borneo,  China.    40 — 150  fathoms. 

Fossil y  17  species.  Neocomian — .  Britain,  Belgium,  France, 
South  India. 

8ub-genu8?  Eucharis,  Eecluz;  Corbula  quadrata.  Hinds, 
Guadaloupe.  Shell  equivalve,  obliquely  keeled,  gaping ;  beaks 
anterior ;  hinge-teeth  1 — 1 ;  ligament  external ;  pallial  line 
simple ;  surface  granulated. 

pAJ^^OP-asA,  Menard  de  la  Groye. 

Etymology,  Panope,  a  Nereid. 

Example^  P.  Americana,  PL  XXTT.,  Pig.  12. 

Synonym  ?  Pachymya  (gigas),  Sby.  Upper  Greensand. 
Britain,  Prance. 

Type,  P,  glycimeris.     Pig.  267. 

Shell  equivalve,  thick,  oblong,  gaping  at  each  end ;  ligament 
external,  on  prominent  ridges ;  1  prominent  tooth  in  each  valve ; 
pallial  sinus  deep. 

Animal  with  very  long,  united  siphons,  invested  with  thick, 
wrinkled  epidermis ;  pedal  orifice  small,  foot  short,  thick,  and 
grooved  below ;  gills  long  and  narrow,  extending  far  into  the 
branchial  siphon,  the  outer  pair  much  narrower  than  the  inner, 
faintly  pectinated ;  palpi  long,  pointed,  and  striated. 

In  P.  Norvegica  the  pallial  line  is '  broken  up  into  a  few 
scattered  spots,  as  in  Saxicava;  the  animal  itself  is  like  a 
gigantic  Saxicava.  (Hancock.)  This  species  ranges  from 
Ochotsk  to  the  White  Sea,  Norway,  and  North  Britain ;  it  was 
formerly  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  now 
occurs  fossil.  (=  P-  Bivonoe,  Philippi.)  The  British  speci- 
mens have  been  caught,  accidentally,  by  the  deep-water 
fishing-hooks.  P.  Natalensis  is  found  at  Port  Natal,  buried 
in.  the  sand  at  low  water ;  the  projecting  siphons  first  attracted 
attention  (doubtless  by  the  strong  jets  of  water  they  sent  up 
when  molested),  but  the  shells  were  only  obtained  by  digging 
to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  The  Mediterranean  species  P 
ff^yctmen's  attains  a  length  of  6  or  8  inchea. 
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Fig.  26T  represents  the  animal  of  PanoptBa  glycimeria,  aa 
Been  oil  the  lemoval  of  the  left  valve  and  thin  part  of  tlto 
mantle.  It  was  obtained  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  and  presented  to 
the  Gloucester  Museum  by  Cap- 
tain Guise. 

Mantle  and  siphons  covered 
with  thick,  dark,  wrinkled  epi- 
dermis ;  siphoEB  united,  thick, 
contractile  ;  pedal  orifice  small, 
in  the  middle  of  the  anterior 
gape;  foot  small  (/),  hody  oval 
{b),  with  a  prominent  heel ; 
paliial  muacle  (m)  continuous ; 
with  a  deep  siphonat  inflection 
(*) ;  lips  broad  and  plain,  palpi 
triangular,  deeply  plaited  (() ; 
gills  unef[nal  (much  contracted 
in  spirit),  reaching  the  com 
mencement  of  the  siphons 
inner  gills  prolonged  between 
the  palpi,  plaits  in  pairs,  each 
lamina  being  composed  of  vas 
ciolar  loops  arranged  side  by 
tide;  margin  grooved,  dorsal 
border  of  inner  lamina  unat- 
tached ;  oui«T  gills  shortef  and 
narrower,  formed  of  a  single 
series  of  branchial  loops  placed 
one  behind  the  other,  dorsal 
border  wide  and  fixed. 

DUtribution,  11  species 
Northern  Seas,  Mediterranean 
Cape,  Australia,  Now  Zealand 
Patagonia.  Low  water  —  90 
iathoms. 

FomU,  140  species.  Inferior 
Oolite — .  United  States,  Europe, 
India.  "^ 

GLTcncBEia,  Lamarck. 
Etymology,  glukua,  sweet,  meria,  bitter. 
Type,  Q.  siliqua,  PI.  XXII.,  Fig.  14  oaimg.  ISa. 
f!>/"^V^i  Cjrtodttim,  Daud. 
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Shell  oblong,  gaping  at  each  end;  poBtorior  side  eliortSat; 
ligament  large  and  prominent;  epidermis  black,  extending 
beyond  the  margins ;  anterior  muscular  soar  long,  paJlial  im- 
pression irregular,  eljghtly  sinuated. 

Animal  larger  than  its  shell,  sub-cylindrical ;  mantle  closed, 
siphons  onited,  protected  by  a  thick  eavelope  ;  orifices  email ; 


pedal  opening  small  anterior ;  foot  conical ;  palpi  large,  striated 
inside,  the  posterior  border  plain ;  gills  large,  extending  into 
tiie  branchial  siphon. 

Distribution,  2  species.  Arctic  Seas,  Cape  Parry,  North 
Western  America,  Newfoundland. 

Foisil,  Pliocene — .    Britain,  Belgium. 

Family  XIX.— Anatujidje. 

Shell  often  inequivalTe,  thin ;  interior  nacreous ;  surface 
granular;  ligament  external,  thin;  cartilage  internal,  placed 
in  corresponding  pits  and  furnished  with  a  free  ossicle ; 
muscular  impressions  faint,  the  anterior  elongated ;  pallial 
line  usually  sinuated. 

AniTital  with  mantle -margins  united ;  siphons  long,  more  or 
less  united,  fringed ;  giUs  single  on  each  side,  the  outer  lamina 
prolonged  dorsally  beyond  the  line  of  attachment. 

Pholadomya  and  its  fossil  allies  have  an  external  hgament 
only ;  has  no  ossicle.  The  external  surface  of  those  shells  is 
often  rough  ■with  largo  calcareous  cells,  sometimes  ranged  in 
lines,  and  Cohered  by  the  epidermis ;  the  outer  layer  consists  of 
polygonal  cells,  more  or  less  sharply  defined ;  the  inner  layer  ia 
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Anatin^A,  Lamarck.    Lantem-sliell. 

Type^  A.  rostrata,  PI.  XXIII.,  Pig.  7.  {AnatinuSj  pertain- 
ing to  a  duck.) 

Synonyms,  Latemula,  Bolten  MS.  Auriscalpium,  Mulif. 
Osteodesma,  Blainville.  Cyathodonta  (undulata),  Conrad  ?  West 
America. 

Shell  oblong,  ventricose,  sub-equivalve,  thin  and  translucent, 
posterior  side  attenuated  and  gaping ;  umbones  fissured,  directed 
backwards,  supported  internally  by  an  oblique  plate ;  hinge 
with  a  spoon-shaped  cartilage  process  in  each  valve,  furnished 
in  front  with  a  transverse  ossicle;  pallial  sinus  wide  and 
shallow. 

Animal  with  a  closed  mantle  and  long  united  siphons,  clothed 
with  wrinkled  epidermis ;  gills  one  on  each  side,  thick,  deeply 
plaited ;  palpi  very  long  and  narrow ;  pedal  opening  minute, 
foot  very  small,  compressed. 

Distribution,  20  species.  India,  Philippines,  New  Zealand, 
West  America. 

Fossil,  50  species.  Devonian  ? — Oolite — .  United  States, 
Europe. 

Suh-genera,  Periploma  (inequivalvis),  Schum.  *'  Spoon- 
hinge  "  of  Petiver ;  oval,  inequivalve,  left  valve  deepest ;  pos- 
terior side  very  short  and  contracted.  Distribution,  West  Indies, 
South  America. 

Cochlodesma,  Couthouy.  0.  prsetenue,  PL  XXHI.,  Pig.  8. 
(Bontia,  Leach  MS.  Ligula,  Mont.,  part.)  Oblong,  compressed, 
thin,  slightly  inequivalve ;  umbones  fissured ;  cartilage  processes 
prominent,  ossicle  minute ;  pallial  sinus  deep.  Animal  with  a 
broad,  compressed  foot ;  siphons  long,  slender,  divided  through- 
out ;  gills  one  on  each  side,  deeply  plaited,  divided  by  an  oblique 
furrow  into  two  parts,  the  dorsal  portion  being  narrower,  com- 
posed of  a  single  lamina  only,  and  attached  by  its  whole  inner 
surface.  (Hancock.)  Distribution,  2  species.  United  States^ 
Britain,  Mediterranean.    Fossil,  Pliocene,  Sicily. 

Cercomya,  Agassiz,  0.  undulata,  Sowerby.  (=Ehynchomya, 
Agassiz.)  Shell  very  thin,  elongated,  compressed,  attenuated 
posteriorly;  sides  concentrically  furrowed,  umbones  fissured, 
posterior  (cardinal)  area  more  or  less  defined.  Fossil,  12  species. 
Oolite — ^Neocomian.    Europe. 

Thkacia  (Leach),  Blainville. 

Synonyms,  Odoncinetus,  Costa.    Corim^a,  k^-BL^sYL*  '^\i::^-vft^^»» 
(concentrica\  Bellevne, 
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Typey  T.  pubescens,  PL  XXIII.,  Fig.  9. 

Shell  oblong,  nearly  equivalve,  slightly  compressed,  attenuated 
and  gaping  posteriorly,  smooth,  or  minutely  scabrous ;  cartilage 
processes  thick,  not  prominent,  with  a  crescentic  ossicle ;  pallial 
sinus  shallow.  Outer  shell  layer  composed  of  distinct,  nucleated 
cells. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  closed;  foot  linguiform;  siphons 
rather  long,  separate,  with  fringed  orifices ;  gills  single,  thick, 
plaited ;  palpi  narrow,  pointed. 

T,  concentrica  and  T.  distorta,  Mont.,  are  found  in  the  crevices 
of  rocksj  and  burrows  of  Saxicava ;  they  have  been  mistaken 
for  boring-shells. 

Bistrihution,  17  species.  Greenland,  United  States,  Norway, 
Britain,  Mediterranean,  Canaries,  China,  Sooloo ;  4 — 110 
fathoms. 

FdBailj  36  species.  (Trias  ?)  Lower  Oolite — .  United  States, 
Europe. 

Pholadomya,  Or.  Sowerby. 

Becent  Type,  P.  Candida.    PI.  XXII.,  Fig.  15.    I.  Tortola. 

Shell  oblong,  equivalve,  veutricose,  gaping  behind ;  thin  and 
translucent,  ornamented  with  radiating  ribs  on  the  sides ;  liga- 
ment external ;  hinge  with  one  obscure  tooth  in  each  valve ; 
pallial  sinus  large. 

Animal  with  a  single  gill  on  each  side,  thick,  finely  plaited, 
grooved  along  its  free  border,  the  outer  lamina  prolonged 
dorsally  ;  mantle  with  a  fourth  (ventral)  orifice.     (Owen.) 

Distribution^  1  species.     Tropical  Africa. 

Fossil,  160  species.  Lias — .  United  States,  Europe,  Algeria, 
Thibet. 

Homomya  (hortulana),  Agassiz.  Shell  thick,  concentrically 
furrowed,  without  radiating  ribs ;  12  species.     Oolites,  Europe. 

Tyleria,  Adams.  Cartilage  inserted  in  a  spoon-shaped  hollow ; 
interior  of  shell  with  a  layer  of  carbonate  of  lime  between  the 
spoon-shaped  hollow  and  the  anterior  edge. 

Myaoites  (Schlotheim),  Bronn. 

Synonyms,  Myopsis  (Jurassi),  Agassiz.  Pleuromya,  Agassiz. 
Arcomya  (Helvetica),  Agassiz.  Mactromya  (mactroides),  Ag. 
Anoplomya  (lutraria),  Krauss. 

Example,  M.  sulcatus,  Fleming.  (Allorisma,  King,  Pal.  Tr., 
1850,  PI.  XX.,  Fig.  5.) 

j6^/ie/l  oblong,  yentricose,  gaping,  tlam,  o^eiv.  eoiififeii\fiRaS\rj 
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furrowed;  umbones  anterior;  surface  granulated;  ligament 
external ;  hinge  with  an  obscure  tooth  or  edentulous ;  muscular 
impressions  faint ;  pallial  line  deeply  sinuated. 

Fossil,  50  species.  Lower  Silurian — ^Lower  Chalk.  United 
States,  Europe,  South  Africa. 

Sub-genera  ?  Ooniomya,  Agassiz.  Mya  literata,  PI.  XXII., 
Pig.  16.  (Lysianassa,  Miinster,  not  M.  Edwards.)  Shell  equi- 
valve,  thin,  granulated;  ligament  external,  short,  prominent. 
Fossil f  33  species.    Upper  Lias — Chalk.    Europe. 

Tellinomya  (nasuta).  Hall ;  Silurian,  United  States,  Europe. 
Not  characterised. 

P  Chrammysia,  Yemeuil.  Nucula  cingulata.  His.  Upper 
Silurian,  Europe.  Yalves  with  a  strong  transverse  fold  extend- 
ing from  the  umbones  to  the  middle  of  the  ventral  margin. 

?  Sedgwickia  (corrugata),  M'Coy.  =  ?  Leptodonus  (senilis), 
M*Coy.  Shell  thin,  ventricose,  concentrically  furrowed  in 
front ;  escutcheon  long  and  flat.    Silurian — Carb.    Europe. 

RiBEmiA,  Sharpe,  1853. 

Shell  gaping  at  both  ends ;  sub-ovate,  rounded  in  front,  elon- 
gated and  rather  attenuated  behind ;  punctate-striate ;  casts  of 
interior  with  a  large  umbonal  impression  (caused  by  a  cartilage- 
plate,  as  in  Lyonsia  ^)  and  a  notch  in  front  of  it. 

Fossil, .  Lower  Silurian.     Portugal. 

Ceromya,  Agassiz, 

Etymology y  heraoSy  homed,  myay  mussel. 

Type,  C.  concentrica  (Isocardia)  Sowerby,  Min.  Con.  491, 
Pig.  1. 

Shell  Isocardia-shaped,  slightly  inequivalvef  very  thin, 
granulated,  often  eccentrically  farrowed;  ligament  external; 
hinge  edentulous ;  right  valve  with  an  internal  lamina  behind 
the  umbo ;  pallial  line  scarcely  sinuated  ? 

Fossily  14  species.     Inferior  Oolite — .    Greensand  ?    Europe. 

Sub-genus  ?  Oresslya  (sulcosa)  Ag.  (Amphidesma  and  Unio, 
species,  Philippi).  Shell  oval,  rather  compressed;  umbones 
anterior,  incurved,  not  prominent ;  valves  thin,  close,  smooth 
or  concentrically  furrowed;  pallial  sinus  deep.  Fossil,  50 
species.  Lias — ^Portlandian.  Europe.  The  lamina  within  the 
j:osterior  hinge-margin  of  the  right  valve  produces  a  fojcxcs^  Ssv 
the  casts,  which  are  more  common  than  s]^ecmifti^  T^\»Asiax%*'^c^ 
shell. 
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?  Oaediomobfha,  Koninck« 

TypBy  0.  oblonga  (Isocardia),  Sowerby  (not  Koninck).  Car- 
bonate of  lime. 

Shell  Isocardia-sbaped,  smooth  or  concentrically  farrowed, 
umbones  prominent,  hinge  edentulous;  hinge-margin  with  a 
narrow  ligamental  furrow,  and  an  obscure  internal  cartilage 
groove. 

Fossily  38  species.  Lower  Silurian — Garb.  North  America, 
Europe. 

Edmondia,  Koninck. 

Example,  E.  sulcata,  Ph.  (T.  Pal.  Soc.  1850,  PI.  XX.,  Pig.  6.) 
Oarb.    Britain. 

Synonyms,  Allorisma,  King  (part).  Sanguinolites,  M*Coy 
(part). 

Shell  oblong,  equivalve,  thin,  concentrically  striated,  close ; 
umbones  anterior ;  ligamental  grooves  narrow,  external ; 
hinge-line  thin,  edentulous,  furnished  with  large  oblique 
cartilage  plates,  placed  beneath  the  umbones,  and  leaving  space 
for  an  ossicle  ?  or  the  plate  may  be  equivalent  to  the  sub-um- 
bonal  blade  in  Pholas  ;  pallial  line  simple  ? 

Fossil,  4  species.     Garb. — ^Permian.    Europe. 

Sub-genus.  Scaldia,  Ryckholt,  1856.  Garb.  Tournay.  Shell 
like  Edmondia,  with  a  single  cardinal  tooth  in  each  valve. 

Lyonsia,  Turton,  1822  (not  E.  Brown). 

Synonyms,  Magdala,  Leach,  1827.  Myatella,  Brown.  Pan- 
dorina,  Scacchi. 

Type,  L.  Norvegica,  PI.  XXIIL,  Pig.  10. 

Shell  nearly  equivalve,  left  valve  largest,  thin,  sub-nacreous, 
close,  truncated  posteriorly;  cartilage  plates  oblique,  covered 
by  an  oblong  ossicle ;  pallial  sinus  obscure,  angular.  Struc- 
ture intermediate  between  Pandora  and  Anatina ;  outer  layer 
composed  of  definite  polygonal  cells. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  closed ;  foot  tongue-shaped,  grooved, 
byssiferous;  siphons  very  short,  united  nearly  throughout, 
Mnged ;  lips  large,  palpi  narrow,  triangular. 

Distribution,  12  species.  Greenland,  North  Sea,  Norway, 
West  Indies,  Madeira,  Lidia,  Borneo,  Philippines,  Peru. 

L.  Norvegica  ranges  from  Norway  to  the  sea  of  Ochotsk ;  in 
IJ— SO  fathoms. 
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Fossil?  Miocene — .  Europe.  (100  species.  Lower  Silurian — , 
D'Orbigny.) 

?  Entodesma  (Cliilensis),  Phil.  Shell  tliin,  saxicava-shaped, 
slightly  inequivalve  and  gaping,  coyered  with  thick  epidermis ; 
hinge  edentulous ;  each  valve  with  a  semicircular  process  con- 
taining the  cartilage. 

PAia)OiiA  (Solander),  Bruguiere. 

Type^  P.  rostrata,  PI.  XXII.,  Pig.  11.  (Panc^ora,  the  Grecian 
Eve.) 

Shell  inequivalve,  thin,  pearly  inside ;  valves  close,  attenuated 
behind ;  right  valve  flat,  with  a  diverging  ridge  and  cartilage 
furrows ;  left  valve  convex,  with  two  diverging  grooves  at  the 
hinge ;  pallial  line  slightly  sinuated.  Outer  layer  of  regular, 
vertical,  prismatic  cells,  250  times  smaller  than  those  of  Pinna 
(Fig.  217).     (Carpenter.) 

Animal  with  mantle  closed,  except  a  small  opening  for  the 
narrow,  tongue-shaped  foot ;  siphons  very  short,  united  nearly 
throughout,  ends  diverging,  fringed ;  palpi  triangular,  narrow ; 
gills  plaited,  one  on  each  side,  with  a- narrow  dorsal  border. 

Distribution^  18  species.  United  States,  Spitzbergen,  Jersey, 
Canaries,  India,  New  Zealand,  Panama;  4 — 110  fathoms,  bur- 
rowing in  sand  and  mud. 

Fossil,  14  species.     Carb. — .    United  States,  Britain. 

Myadora,  Gray. 

Type,  M.  brevis,  PI.  XXIII.,  Fig.  12. 

Shell  trigonal,  rounded  in  front,  attenuated  and  truncated 
behind ;  right  valve  con'^wx,  left  flat ;  interior  pearly ;  cartilage 
narrow,  triangular,  between  two  tooth-like  ridges  in  the  left 
valve,  with  a  free  sickle-shaped  ossicle ;  pallial  line  sinuated ; 
structure  like  Anatina  ;  outer  cells  large,  rather  prismatic. 

Drsfrihution,  10  species.  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales, 
Philippines. 

Myochama,  Stutchbury. 

Type,  M.  anomioides,  PL  XXIII.,  Fig.  13. 

Shell  inequivalve,  attached  by  the  dextral  va^ve  and  modifled 
by  form  of  surface  of  attachment ;  posterior  side  attenuated ; 
left  valve  gibbose;  cartilage  internal,  between  two  tooth-like 
projections  in  each  valve,  and  furnished  with  a  movable  ossicle; 
anterior  muscular  impression  curved,  posterior  roumLa^^^^Ssi^iSiX. 
sinus  small. 

Ahimcd  with  mantle-lobes  united;  ped.a\  o^emrv^  \is>A.^Y^<2ro 
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Burrounded  by  separate  areas ;  siphons  distinct,  tmequal,  small, 
slightly  fringed ;  a  minute  fourth  orifice  close  to  the  base  of  the 
branclual  siphon ;  visceral  mass  large,  foot  small  and  conical ; 
mouth  rather  large,  upper  lip  hood-like ;  palpi  tapering,  few- 
plaited  ;  gills  one  on  each  side,  triangular,  plaited,  divided  by 
an  oblique  line  into  two  portions;  excurrent channels  four,  two 
at  the  base  of  the  gills  and  two  below  the  dorsal  laminae. 
(Hancock,  An.  Nat.  Hist.,  1853.) 

Distribution,  6  species.  New  South  "Wales ;  attached  to  Crass- 
atella  and  Trigonia,  in  8  fathoms  water ;  the  fry  (as  indicated 
by  the  umbones)  is  free,  regular,  and  Myadora-shaped. 

Chamostbea,  Boissy. 

Type,  0.  albida,  PI.  XXTII.,  Pig.  14. 

Synonym,  Cleidothaerus,  Stutch. 

Shell  inequivalve,  chama-shaped,  solid,  attached  by  the 
anterior  side  of  the  deep  and  strongly-keeled  dextral  valve ; 
umbones  anterior,  sub-spiral;  left  valve  flat,  with  a  conical 
tooth  in  front  of  the  cartiLage ;  cartilage  internal,  mth  an  oblong, 
curved  ossicle;  muscular  impressions  large  and  rugose,  the 
anterior  very  long  and  narrow ;  pallial  line  simple. 

Animal  with  mantle-lobes  united  by  their  extreme  edge 
between  the  pedal  orifice  and  siphons;  pedal  opening  small, 
with  a  minute  ventral  orifice  behind  it ;  siphons  a  Httle  apart, 
very  short,  denticulated ;  body  oval,  terminating  in  a  small, 
compressed  foot ;  lips  bilobed,  palpi  disunited,  rather  long  and 
obtusely  pointed ;  gills  one  on  each  side,  large,  oval,  deeply 
plaited,  prolonged  in  front  between  the  palpi,  united  posteriorly; 
each  gill  traversed  by  an  oblique  furrow,  the  dorsal  portion  con- 
sisting of  a  SLQgle  lamina  with  a  free  margin.  (Hancock,  An. 
Nat.  Hist.,  Peb.,  1853.) 

Distribution,  1  species.     New  South  Wales. 

Pamily  XX. — GASTROciLaanDiE. 

Shell  equivalve,  gaping;  valves  thin,  edentulous,  united  by 
a  ligament,  sometunes  cemented  to  a  shelly  tube  when  adult ; 
adductor  impressions  2,  pallial  line  sinuated. 

Animal  elongated,  truncated  in  front,  produced  behind  into 
two  very  long,  united,  contractile  siphons,  with  cirrated  orifices; 
mantle-margins  very  thick  in  front,  united,  leaving  a  small 
opening  for  the  finger-like  root ;  gills  narrow,  prolonged  into 
the  branchial  siphon. 

2I20  shell-£8h  of  this  family,  the  tiibicolido&  oi  LsccsxfiiTck^  aro 
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bnrrowers  in  mud  or  stone.  They  are  often  gregarions,  living 
in  myriads  near  low- water  line,  but  are  extracted  from  their 
abodes  with  difficulty. 

Gastroch^ina,  Spengler,  1783. 

Typey  G.  modiolina,  PI.  XXIII.,  Eig.  15.  {Gaster^  ventral, 
choenay  gape.) 

Shell  regular,  wedge-shaped,  umbones  anterior;  gaping 
widely  in  front,  close  behind;  ligament  narrow,  external; 
pallial  sinus  deep. 

Animal  with  mantle  closed,  and  thickened  in  front;  foot 
finger-like,  grooved,  sometimes  byssiferous ;  siphons  long,  sepa- 
rate only  at  their  extremities ;  lips  simple,  palpi  sickle-shaped, 
gills  unequal,  prolonged  freely  into  the  branchial  siphon. 

G,  modiolina  perforates  shells  and  limestone;  its  holes  are 
regular,  about  2  inches  deep  and  |  inch  diameter ;  the  external 
orifice  is  hour-glass  shaped,  and  lined  with  a  shelly  layer  which 
projects  slightly.  When  burrowing  in  oyster-shells  it  often 
passes  quite  through  into  the  ground  below,  and  then  completes 
its  abode  by  cementing  such  loose  material  as  it  finds  into  a 
flask-shaped  case,  having  its  neck  fixed  in  the  oyster-shell ;  in 
some  fossil  species  the  siphons  were  more  separated,  and  the 
flasks  have  two  diverging  necks.  The  siphonal  orifices  are 
rarely  4-lobed;  PI.  XXIII.,  Eig.  15  a. 

Distribution,  10  species.  West  Indies,  Britain,  Canaries, 
Mediterranean,  Bed  Sea,  India,  Mauritius,  Pacific  Islands, 
Gallapagos,  Panama ;  —30  fathoms. 

Fossily  20  species.    Inf.  Oolite — .     United  States,  Europe. 

8uh-genu8,  Chsena,  Retz.,  1*788.  C.  mumia.  PI.  XXIII., 
Eig.  16.  (=  Eistulana  clava.  Lam.)  Shell  elongated,  con- 
tained within  a  shelly  tube ;  posterior  adductor  nearly  central, 
with  a  pedal  scar  in  front;  siphonal  infiection  angidar,  with 
its  apex  joining  the  pallial  line.  Tube  round,  straight,  taper- 
ing upwards,  transversely  striated,  closed  at  the  lower  eud 
when  complete,  and  furnished  with  a  perforated  diaphragm 
behind  the  valves.  Distrihutiony  3  species.  Madagascar, 
India,  Philippines,  Australia;  burrowing  in  sand  or  mud. 
Fossil,  Inf.  Oolite — .  United  States,  Europe,  Southern 
India. 

Saxicava,  Bellevue. 

Etymologi/,   aaxum,    stone,   cavo,   to  ^xco^iaXfij.      ^»  T\\%^'e^v\-v 
FL  XXn.,  Fig.  13. 
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SynonymSy  Byssomya,  Ouv.  Ehomboides,  Bl.  Hiatella 
(minuta),  Daud.,  Biapholius,  Leach.   Arcinella  (carinata),  Phil. 

Shell  when  young  symmetrical,  with  2  minute  teeth  in  each 
Valve;  adult  rugose,  toothless;  oblong,  equivalve,  gaping, 
ligament  external ;  pallial  line  sinuated,  not  continuous. 

Animal  with  mantle-lobes  united  and  thickened  in  front ; 
siphons  large,  united  nearly  to  their  ends,  orifices  fringed ; 
pedal  opening  small,  foot  finger-like,  with  a  byssal  groove  ; 
palpi  small,  free;  gills  narrow,  unequal,  united  behind  and 
prolonged  into  the  branchial  siphon. 

Five  genera  and  15  species  have  been  manufactured  out  of 
varieties  and  conditions  of  this  Protean  shell.  It  is  found  in 
crevices  of  rocks  and  corals,  and  amongst  the  roots  of  sea- weed, 
or  burrowing  in  limestone  and  shells ;  at  Harwich  it  bores  in 
the  cement  stone  (clay  iron-stone),  at  Folkestone  in  the  Kentish- 
rag,  and  the  Portland  stone  employed  in  the  Plymouth  Break- 
water has  been  much  wasted  by  it.  Its  crypts  are  sometimes 
6  inches  deep  (Couch) ;  they  are  not  quite  symmetrical,  and 
like  those  of  the  LithodomiLS,  are  inclined  at  various  angles,  so 
as  to  invade  one  another,  the  last  comers  cutting  quite  through 
their  neighbours ;  they  are  usually  fixed  by  the  byssus  to  a 
small  projection  from  the  side  of  the  cell.  The  Saxicava  ranges 
from  low  "^ater  to  140  fathoms ;  it  is  found  in  the  Arctic 
Seas,  where  it  attains  its  largest  size ;  in  the  Mediterranean, 
at  the  Canaries,  and  the  Cape.  It  occurs  fossil  in  the  Miocene 
tertiary  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  and  in  all  the 
glacial  deposits. 

Clavagella,  Lamarck. 

Example,  0.  bacillaris,  PI.  XXIIL,  Fig.  17. 

Shell  oblong,  valves  flat,  often  irregular  or  rudimentary, 
the  left  cemented  to  the  side  of  the  burrow,  when  adult,  the 
right  always  free;  anterior  muscular  impression  small,  posterior 
large,  pallial  line  deeply  sinuated.  Tube  cylindrical,  more  or 
less  elongated,  sometimes  divided  by  a  longitudinal  partition ; 
often  furnished  with  a  succession  of  siphonal  fringes  above, 
and  terminating  below  in  a  disk,  with  a  minute  central  fissure, 
and  bordered  with  branching  tubuli. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  closed  in  front,  except  a  minute  slit 
for  the  foot,  and  furnished  with  tentacular  processes ;  palpi  long 
and  slender  ;  gills  2  on  each  side,  elongated,  narrow  (floating 
freely  in  the  branchial  siphon  ?). 

Some  specimens  of  the  recent  (7.  aperta  have  3  frills  to  their 
/ubes,  O,  hacillarU  has  twice  that  number  owiaaloiaaSX'^.    TV\e^ 
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are  formed  by  the  siphonal  orifices  when  the  animal  continues 
elongating,  after  having  fixed  its  valve  and  ceased  to  burrow ; 
or  perhaps,  in  some  instances,  when  it  is  compelled  to  lengthen 
its  tubes  upwards  by  the  accumulation  of  sediment.  Brocchi 
mentions  that  on  breaking  the  tube  of  the  fossil  (7.  echinaiay  he 
sometimes  found  the  shell  of  a  Saxicava  or  Petricola  beside  the 
loose  valve  of  the  Clavagella^  into  whose  tube  they  must  have 
entered  after  its  death.  C,  elongata  is  found  in  coral;  C. 
australis  lives  at  low  tide,  and  spirts  out  water  wHen  alarmed. 

Distribution,  6  species.  Mediterranean,  Australia,  Pacific : — 
11  fathoms. 

Fosailf  14  species.  U.  Greensand — .  Britain,  Sicily, 
Southern  India. 

AsPERGiLLUM,  Lam.    "Watering-pot  shell. 

Typey  A.  vaginiferum,  PI.  XXIII.,  Fig.  18. 

Synonym,  Clepsydra,  Schum. 

Shell  small,  equilateral,  cemented  to  the  lower  end  of  a  shelly 
tube,  the  umbones  alone  visible  externally;  tube  elongated, 
closed  below  by  a  perforated  disk  with  a  minute  central  fissure ; 
siphonal  end  plain  or  ornamented  with  (1 — 8)  ruffles. 

Animal  elongated ;  mantle  closed,  thickened  and  fringed  with 
filaments  in  front ;  foot  conical,  anterior,  opposed  to  a  minute 
slit  in  the  mantle ;  palpi  lanceolate ;  gills  long,  narrow,  united 
posteriorly,  continued  into  and  attached  to  the  branchial  siphon. 

Distrihution,  21  species.  Bed  Sea,  Java,  Australia,  New 
Zealand ;  in  sand. 

Fossil,  1  species.  (A  ?  Leognanum,  Hoening.  Miocene,  Bor- 
deaux.) 

Httmphbeyia,  Gray. 

Shell  developed  in  the  substance  of  the  siphons,  which  grov^ 
with  the  ventral  side  uppermost.  • 
DistribuUion,  1  species.    South  Sea. 

Family  XXI.— Pholadid^. 

Shell  gaping  at  both  ends ;  thin,  white,  brittle,  and  exceedingly 
haxxL ;  armed  in  front  with  rasp-like  imbrications ;  without  hinge 
or  ligament,  but  often  strengthened  externally  by  accessory 
valves;  hinge-plate  reflected  over  the  umbones,  and  a  long 
curved  muscular  process  beneath  each ;  anterior  muscular  im- 
pression on  the  hinge-plate;  pallial  sinus  very  ^^e^. 

Animal  clnh-ahaped,  or  worm-like ;  foot  b^iotI  a.i[A\xws^^:»5^^^ 
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mantle  closed  in  front,  except  the  pedal  orifice ;  siplioHS  large, 
elongated,  united  nearly  to  their  ends ;  orifices  frmged ;  gUls 
narrow,  prolonged  into  the  exhalent  siphon,  attached  through- 
out, closing  the  branchial  chamber ;  palpi  long ;  anterior  shell- 
muscle  acting  as  substitute  for  a  ligament. 

The  Pholadida  perforate  all  substances  that  are  softer  than 
their  own  valves  (p.  394)  ;*  the  burrows  of  Pholas^  are  vertical, 
quite  symmetrical,  and  seldom  in  contact.  The  ship-worms 
{Teredines)  also  make  symmetrical  perforations,  and  however 
tortuous  and  crowded  never  invade  each  other,  guided  either  by 
the  sense  of  hearing  or  by  the  yielding  of  the  wood.  The  burrow 
has  frequently  a  calcareous  lining,  within  which  the  shell 
remains  free;  Teredina  cements  its  valves  to  this  tube  when 
full-grown.  The  opening  of  the  burrow,  at  first  very  minute, 
may  become  enlarged  progressively  by  the  friction  of  the  siphons, 
which  are  furnished  with  a  rough  epithelium ;  but  it  usually 
widens  with  much  more  rapidity  by  the  waating  of  the  surface. 
As  the  timber  decomposes  the  shelly  tubes  of  the  Teredo  project, 
and  as  the  beach  wears  away  the  pholaa  burrows  deeper. 

Pholas,  L.    Piddock. 

Etymology,  pholaa,  a  burrowing  shell-fish,  from  pholeo,  to 
bore. 

Synonyms^  Dactylina,  Gray.    Bamea,  Eisso. 

Type,  P.  dactylus,  Fig.  269. 

Example,  P.  Bakeri,  PI.  XXIII.,  Pig.  19. 

Shell  elongated,  cylindrical ;  dorsal  margin  protected  by  acces- 
sory valves  ;  paUial  sinus  reaching  the  centre  of  the  shell. 

Animal  with  a  large  truncated  foot,  filling  the  pedal  opening ; 
body  with  a  fin-like  termination ;  combined  siphons  large,  cylin- 
drical, with  fringed  orifices. 

*  M.  Cailliand  has  proved  that  these  valves  are  quite  equal  to  the  work  of  boring  in 
limestone,  by  imitating  the  natural  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  making  such  a 
hole  with  them.  Mr.  Kobertson  also,  has  kept  the  living  Pholades  in  blocks  of  chalk,  by 
the  sea-side  at  Brighton,  and  has  watched  the  progress  of  the  work.  They  turn  from 
Bide  to  side,  never  going  more  than  half  round  in  their  burrow,  and  cease  to  work  as 
soon  as  the  hole  is  deep  enough  to  shelter  them ;  the  chalk  powder  is  ejected  at  inter- 
vals by  spasmodic  contractions  from  the  branchial  siphon,  the  space  between  the  shell 
and  burrow  being  filled  with  this  mud.  (Joum.  Conch.,  1853,  p.  311.)  It  is  to  be  re. 
marked  that  the  condition  of  the  Pholades  is  always  related  to  the  nature  of  the 
material  in  which  they  are  found  burrowing ;  in  soft  sea-beds  they  attain  the  laigest 
size  and  greatest  perfection;  whilst  in  hard,  and  especially  gritty  rock,  they  are 
dwarfed  in  size,  and  all  prominent  points  and  ridges  appear  worn  by  friction.  No 
notice  has  been  taken  of  the  hypothesis  which  ascribes  the  perforation  of  rocks,  &c., 
to  ciliary  action,  because,  in  fact,  there  is  no  current  between  the  shell  or  siphons  and 
the  wall  of  the  tube. 
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The  oomiuMi  piddock  is  used  for  bait  on  the  Devon  coast ;  it; 
footis  wHte  and  tranelucent  when  freeh,  lite  a  piece  of  ice ;  the 
hyaline  stylet  (p.  22)  lodged  in  it,  is  large  and  curiouB.  P.  catafa 
u  Bold  in  the  market  of  HaTannah,  where  it  is  an  article  of 

P.  dorfyiuB  has  two  accessory  valves  to  protect  the  umhonal 
muscle,  with  a  small  transverae  plate  behind;    a  long  unsym- 


metxical  plate  fills  up  the  spa  e  he  ween  the  valves  in  the  dorsal 
repon.  F.  aid  la  and  ji  ma  have  a  single  nmhonal  shield, 
and  no  dorsal  plate ;  these  differences  are  only  of  specific  value. 
In  P.  crispata,  L.  {Zirfaxt,  Loa«li),  theumbonal  shield  is  not  dis- 
tinctly calcified,  but  there  is  a  Bniall  posterior  plate ;  the  surface 
of  the  valves  is  divided  into  two"  areas  by  a  transverse  furrow 

Distribution,  32  species.  United  States,  Norway,  Britain, 
Western  Africa,  Mediterranean,  Crimea,  India,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Western  America : — 25  fathoms. 

Fossil,  25  species.  (U.  Lias — )  Eocene — .  United  States, 
Europe.    The  secondary  species  belong  to  the  next  group. 

Pholabidba,  Turton,  1819. 

Type,  P.  papyraoea,  PI.  XXHI.,  Fig,  20. 

Shell  globose -oblong,  with  a  transverse  furrow;  anterior  gapo 
large,  closed  in  the  adult  by  a  callous  ptate;  2  minute  accessory 
valves  in  fix»nt  of  the  beaks, 

Animal  with  a  fringed  disk  at  the  end  of  the  combined  siphons, 
and  a  homy  cup  at  their  base. 

Distribution,  T  species.  Britain,  New  Zealand,  Ecuador. 
Low  tides — 10  fathoms. 

Buh-genera,     Marteitia    (Leach),     BL      1S26.       U.     striata, 
PI.  XXm.,  Fig.  21.     Valves  lengthened  behind,  when  full 
grown,  by  a  plain  border ;    nmhonal  valves  I  or  Z ',   &cnyai!t.  «.vA 
ventral  margins  often  with  narrow  a«»Beory  vslvea.     V^-  »y!*iw*' 
"WestladiBB,  AMoa.,  India.    M.  rtriatatuTtttwa  V(l.^la.T^^;vK^*'*■ 
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M,  teredini/ormia  was  found  in  cakes  of  floating  wax  on  tlie 
coast  of  Cuba.  (G.  B.  Shy.)  M,  avstralia  in  (fossil  ?)  resin,  on 
the  coast  of  Australia.  M,  rivicola  in  timber  twelve  miles  from 
the  sea,  in  Borneo.  M,  actUata,  Eocene,  Paris,  lines  its  burrow 
with  shell. 

Jouannetia  (semicaudata),  Desm.  (Fholadopsis,  Conrad; 
Triomphalia,  Sby.)  Shell  very  short,  sub-globose ;  right  valve 
longest  behind ;  anterior  opening  closed  by  a  callous  plate  deve- 
loped from  the  left  valve  overlapping  the  margin  of  the  right 
valve,  and  fixed  to  the  single  unsymmetrical  umbonal  plate. 
Distribution^  4  species.  Philippines,  Western  America.  Fossily 
Miocene  — .    Prance. 

ParapholaSy  Conrad,  P.  bisulca^,  PI.  XXJIi.,  Fig.  22.  Yalves 
with  2  radiating  furrows.  Diatrihution,  4  species.  Panama, 
Torres  Straits. 

Xylophaga,  Turton. 

Etymology y  xulon,  wood,  phago^  to  eat* 

Types,  X.  dorsalis,  PI.  XXin.,  Fig.  23^  X.  globosa,  Sby. 
Valparaiso. 

Shell  globular,  with  a  transverse  furrow ;  gaping  in  front, 
closed  behind;  pedal  processes  short  and  curved;  anterior 
margins  reflected,  covered  by  2  small  accessory  valves ;  burrow 
oval,  lined  with  shell. 

Animal  included  within  the  valves,  except  the  sleider  con- 
tractile siphons,  which  are  furnished  with  pectinated  ridges,  and 
divided  at  the  end ;  foot  thick,  very  extensile. 

Distrihutiony  2  species.  Norway,  Britain,  South  America. 
Bores  an  inch  deep,  and  across  the  grain,  in  floating  wood,  and 
timbers  which  are  always  covered  by  the  sea. 

Teredo  (Pliny),  Adanson. 

Type,  T.  Norvegica,  PL  XXIII.,  Figs.  26,  27. 

Synonyms,  Septaria,  Lamarck.     Hyperotis,  Guettard. 

Shell,  globular,  open  in  fiont  and  behind,  lodged  at  the  inner 
extremity  of  a  burrow  partly  or  entirely  lined  with  shell ;  valves 
3  lobed,  concentrically  striated,  and  with  one  transverse  fuiTow  ; 
hinge-margins  reflected  in  front  marked  by  the  anterior  muscu- 
lar impressions ;  umbonal  cavity  with  a  long  curved  muscular 
process. 

Animal  woTm-}ike ;  mantle-lobes  united,  thickened  in  front, 
with  a  minute  pedal  opening ;  foot  sucker-Hke,  with  a  foliaceous 
border ;  viscera  included  in  the  valves,  heaili  not  pierced  by  the 
intestine;  mouth  with  palpi;  gills  long,  cord-like,  extending 
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into  the  siplional  tobe ;  sipluHis  toj  long;  vsoSbI  sieicHr  'tx>  xm 
end,  attached  at  the  biforcatioii  and  fomidaed  wUh  2  fmriliy 
pallets  or  styles ;  orifices  fringed. 

T.  Navalis  is  ordinarily  a  foot  long,  sametzBMS  2|  $EfEir:  5s. 
destroys  soft  wood  rapidly,  and  teak  and  oak  do  -stcfi  istaq.*t;  ii 


Hg.  270.  Shlp-wonn,  Teredo  Ncrcegiea^  iquined  fimot  iti  1 

always  bores  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  unless  it  meets  the 
tube  of  another  Teredo,  or  a  knot  in  the  timber.*  In  1731-2  it 
did  great  damage  to  the  piles  in  Holland,  and  caused  still  more 
alarm ;  metal  sheathing  and  broad-headed  iron  nails  hare  been 
found  most  effectual  in  protecting  piers  and  ship-timbers.  The 
Teredo  was  first  recognised  as  a  biyalTe  mollusc  by  Sellius,  who 
wrote  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  subject  in  1733.     (Forbes.) 

T,  corniformiSf  Lamarck,  is  found  burrowing  in  the  husks  of 
cocoa-nuts  and  other  woody  fruits  floating  in  the  tropical  seas ; 
its  tubes  are  extremely  crooked  and  contorted,  for  want  of 
space.  The  fossil  wood  and  palm-fruits  {Xipadites)  of  Sheppy 
and  Brabant  are  mined  in  the  same  way.  The  tube  of  the  g^nt 
Teredo  {T.  arenariay  Humph.  Furcella,  Lamarck)  is  often  a  yard 
long  and  2  inches  in  its  greatest  diameter ;  when  broken  across 
it  presents  a  radiating  prismatic  structure.  The  siphonal  end 
is  divided  lengthwise,  and  sometimes  prolonged  into  two  diverg- 
ing tubes.  T.  Norvegica  and  T.  nana  are  divided  longitudinally 
and  also  concamerated  by  numerous,  incomplete  transverse 
partitions  at  the  posterior  extremity. 

T.  palmulata  (Xylotrya,  Leach)  has  the  siphonal  pallets  elon- 
gated and  penniform  (PI.  XXTTI.,  Fig.  28);  a  species  with 
similar  styles  occurs  in  the  fossil  wood  of  the  Greensand  of 
Blackdown. 

Distribution^  21  species.  Norway,  Britain,  Black  Sea;  Tro- 
pics : — 119  fathoms. 

Fossil,  24  species.    Lias — .    United  States,  Europe. 

Suh-genus.  Teredina,  Lamarck.  T.  personata,  PI.  XXIIL, 
Figs.  24,  25.  Eocene,  Britain,  France.  Valves  with  an  acces- 
sory plate  in  front  of  the  umbones;  free  when  young.  The 
tube  is  sometimes  concamerated;  its  siphonal  end  is  offcen 
truncated ;  and  the  opening  contracted  by  a  lining  which  makes 
it  hour-glass  shaped,  or  six-lobed  (Fig.  25  a.). 

•  The  operationa  of  the  Teredo  siiggeBted  to  Mr.  Bnmel  Yuft  xm^Ci&sAqS.  Nnaac&sSd&iMS. 
theThamee. 
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Abbreviations,  49. 
Abra^  483. 
Abralia,  171. 
Acanthina^  223. 
Aoanthoohites,  •284. 
Acanthodoris,  *332. 
Acanthopleura,  *283. 
Acanthoteuthis,  «175. 
Acanthothyris,  375. 
Acardo,  323, 454. 
Acavus,  »289. 
Acephala,  5. 
Acera,  *316,  319. 
Achatina,  «292. 
Achatinella,  •292. 
Acicula,  ♦SIO. 
Aciculidse,  *310. 
Aclesia,  *321. 
Aclis,  »240. 
Acmsea,  *281. 
Acmaea,  311. 
Acme,  311. 
Acoeli,  *174. 
Acostaa,  435. 
Acroculia,  277. 
Aeroloxus,  302. 
Acrotreta,  *390. 
Actaon,  313,  339. 
Acteonella,  *314. 
Acteonia,  *339. 
Acteonina,  *314. 
Actinocamax,  175. 
Actinoceras,  *191. 
Actinoconchns,  373. 
Actinocyclus,  *329. 
Actinodonta,  432. 
Acuarii,  ♦174. 
Acits,  220. 
Adacna,  *454. 
Adamsiella,  *308. 
Adductor  impressions,  401. 
ddelopneumona,  285. 
Adeorbis,  *266. 
Admete,  55,  *216. 
.^ean  Sea  Shells,  67. 
.^irus,  327,  ♦SSO. 
JEniqma,  408. 
iEolidffi,  ♦335. 
iEolis,  328,  ^335. 
.S^stivation,  13. 
;i^*heria,  *435. 
Altjnities,  45. 


African  region,  97. 
Aganides,  196. 
Agaronia,  •227. 
Agina,  490. 
Alasmodon,  433. 
Alcadia,  »3I0. 
Alcynus,  265. 
Alderia,  *338. 
Aleutian  province,  76. 
Alexia,  wSOS. 
Aliculat  316. 
Allorisma,  496,  498. 
Alvania,  240. 
Amalthea,  *278. 
Amalthei,  •198. 
Amathina,  *277. 
Ambonychia,  ♦417. 
Amicula,  284. 
Ammonites,  35,  37,  *197. 
Ammonitidse,  *195. 
Amnicola,  *247. 
Amoura,  239 
Amphibola,  *259. 
AmphUmlima,  290. 
Amphiceras,  234. 
Amphichsena,  *486. 
Amphidesma,    431,    483, 

497. 
Amphidonta,  407. 
Amphipeplea,  ♦SOI. 
Amphisphyra,  ♦SI 7. 
Amphorina,  335. 
Ampulina,  236. 
Ampullacera,  259. 
Ampullaria,  14,  27,  32, 

*258. 
Ampultina,  310. 
Amusium,  411. 
Amusium,  ♦412. 
Anadenus,  *296. 
Analogies,  45. 
Anapa,  *485. 
Anastoma,  *289. 
Anatina,  •495. 
Anatina,  431. 
Anatinella,  •479. 
Anatinids,  •494. 
Anatomus,  269. 
AnciUaria,  24,  »227. 
Ancistrochints,  171. 
Ancistroteuthis,  171. 
Ancida,  827,  'SSI. 


Anculotus,  247. 
Ancyloceras,  *200. 
Ancylus,  287,  ♦302. 
Aneitea,  *297. 
Anisoceras,  200. 
Annulati,  *199. 
Annulosa,  2. 
Anodon,  80,  «434. 
Anolax,  *220. 
Anomalocardia,  424,  473. 
Anomia,  19,  •408. 
AnoplomyOt  496. 
Anoplotheca,  ♦379. 
Anops,  842. 
Anthracosia,  •470. 
Antigone,  473. 
Antilles,  shells  of,  110. 
Antiopa,  *337. 
Aperostoma,  308. 
Aperture,  206. 
Apex,  205. 
Apioceras,  193. 
Aplexa,  302. 
Apioceras,  194. 
Aplustnim,  *318. 
Aplysia,  11, 22,  23, 24,*320. 
Aplysia,  321. 
Aplysiadee,  *320. 
AponhaV8,  211,  •244. 
Aptychus,  182. 
Aquiferous  system,  24. 
Arabian  shells,  98. 
Aralo-Caspian  prov.,  68. 
Area,  30,  395,  ♦424. 
Arcadee,  ♦424. 
Architectomn,  253. 
Arcinella,  437,  471,  602. 
Ar  corny  a,  497. 
Arctica,  464. 
Arctic  province,  57—69. 
Areopaqia,  480. 
Argentine  region,  114. 
Argiope,  ♦368. 
Argonauta,  28,  31,  39,  66. 

♦161. 
Argus,  411. 
Arietes,  •igs. 
Arion,  »2y6. 
Ariophanta.  »290, 
Armati,  •198. 
Artemis,  •474. 
Articulated  operc.,  208« 


Auiimotrtta.  393. 
Attloponut,  308. 


A2or«,ataellaofth«,se,M 

Bachybathroii,  ■fflfi. 
BBClriWs,  ■!«. 
BunllUa.  •201. 
B«ka«^li», '418, 

BBlBi,  'm 

SalnrlB  lalu  ihslb,  Sa. 

BarIutiB,4H. 

BweorilieU,»M. 


Ballan^iki,  "SiS. 
Etllavpboii,  ■344. 
SilopfUi^  168. 


Boreal  pnypince,  60,  01. 
Boring,  3ft4. 

So^  468. 
fojtr^cAo^ruf  ^,  185. 


Brothy/ns.  293. 
Bruil,  shelltof,  113. 


BaZ/o,  816, 
JlBOmi,  318. 

Bnllids,  '315. 
Bullam,  317, 318. 
Bumatlla.  331, 


im  province,  78 
1b.  eticlla  of.  10« 


Calypeopib,  ■270, 
CaiypOiM,  •STfl. 
Cslypintide,  -318. 
Cdmajophoiia,  -STfl. 

Camptiiittt,  IH. 
Cumpulote,  iU. 

Cauacuan  T«giai],  loA. 
Canil,  30«. 

Canaiy  Isles  ahella.  es,» 

Cmtlaridia,^. 
Cape  regi<m,  37- 
CapiitcTium.,  495. 
CapreUa.  I»l. 


Card  ilia,  MBW. 


Cardiomoi^Jta,  467,  *4 


Otrjuhim 


Ci^tui.235, 
Cephalopcda,  4, 
Cephalopoda,    i 
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Ceriphasia,  *247. 
Cerithiadte,  *243. 
Cerithidea,  36,  *3i3. 
Cerithiopsis,  *242 
Cerithiiiui,  *243. 
Cernina,  »23»J. 
Ceromya,  467,  *497. 
Ceronia,  *486. 
Cerophora^  342. 
Ceylonese  shells,  100. 
Chsena,  *501. 
Chalidis,  340. 
Chama,  38,  131,  ♦437. 
Chamidae,  *437. 
Chamostrea,  *500. 
Cheiroteuthis,  *170. 
Cheletropis,  21  ^,  362. 
Chelidonura,*3l9. 
Chemnitzia,  *^39. 
Chenopus,  245. 
Chili,  sheUs  of,  114. 
Chilinia,  »301. 
Chiloatoma,  »247. 
Chinese  snails,  101. 
Chione,  473,  486. 
Chioraera,  *338. 
Chironia,  4o9. 
Chiton,  23,  28,  »282. 
Chitonellus.  *281. 
Chitonidaj,  •282. 
Chloro&toma,  264. 
Choanopoma,  *307,  803. 
CJumdropoma^  807. 
Chondrosepi/t^  168. 
Chonetes,  *386. 
Choristifes,  371. 
Choristodon,  476. 
Chortis,  223. 
Chroraodoris,  *329. 
Chrj'sodomua,  65,  *218. 
Cilia,  42. 
(Xngula,  255. 
Cinulia,  *;{14. 
Cione/lrr,  292. 
Circe.  »464. 
Circulatory  system,  Brach- 

iopoda,  35S. 
CiiTOteuthis,  *165. 
Cirrus,  *271. 
Cistopus,  163. 
Cistula,  *307. 
Cithara,  *229. 
Ciancultts,  265. 
Classification,  45. 
aausilia,  37,  286,  »294. 
Clatisinn,  456. 
ClavageUa,  »502. 
Clavati,  *174. 
Clavatula,  •229. 
Clavella,  •218. 
Clea.  247. 
(jleidopkoTUSy  468. 
Cleidotharus,  500. 
Cleiothyris,  373,  378. 
Clementia,  ^475. 
Cleobis,  469. 
Cleodora,  847.  •349. 
Clepsydra,  503. 


Climate,  inf.  of,on  di8t.,53. 
aio,  *363. 
C7to,  349. 
Cliodita,  »358. 
Cliona,  84. 
Clione,  363. 
Clionella,  •229. 
Ciaeiia,  836. 
Clymenia,  ^190. 
CoecotetithiSf  168. 
CochUdium,  217. 
Cochlitoma^  292. 
Cochlodesma,  •495. 
CocJUodina^  294. 
Cochlohydrn^  290. 
Codakia.  456. 
Coelenterata,  2. 
Coleoprion,  •360. 
Collar  of  mantle,  34. 
Collecting  shells,  136. 
CoUonia,  •266. 
Colour  of  shells,  38. 
Columbella,  55,  »226. 
Columbian  region,  ill. 
Columbinella,  227. 
Columella,  205. 
Colvmna,  292. 
Coliis,  218. 
Cominella,  219. 
Concentric  operc,  207. 
Conchifera,  5,  393. 
Conchifera,  range  in  time, 

128. 
Concholepan,  *222. 
Congeria,  423. 
Conidae,  ^228. 
Conocardiura,  ^454. 
Conoceras,  190. 
ConokeliT,  216. 
Conorbis,  228. 
Conoteuthis,  *nQ. 
Conotubtdarii,  192. 
Conovulus,  *;i04. 
Conradia,  *2.53. 
Conularia,  2,  346,  «350. 
Conus,  12,  24,  32,  33,  86, 

65.  *22S. 
Coralline  zone,  152. 
Coralliophaga,  *468. 
Corbicula,  *462. 
Corbis,  *457. 
Corbula,  457,  490,  491. 
Corbulomya,  490. 
Corephium,  284. 
Coret,  302. 
Corimya,  495. 
Corioce/la,  237. 
CornicuJinn,  249. 
Coronati,  *199. 
Corsican  snails,  92. 
Coryphella,  »3:i6. 
Couthouyia,  »253. 
Cranchia,  •169. 
Crania,  42,  •386. 
Craniadae,  ^386. 
Craspedopoma,  *309. 
Crassatella,  55,  ^466. 
Crcusina,  464. 
Crenatula,  *i\.S, 


Crenella,  43, 55,  *ia2, 
Crepidula,  •276. 
Creseis,  ^349. 
Creseis,  850. 
Crimora,  ♦332. 
Crioceras,  ♦199. 
CWopw,  .'J86. 
Criatati,  ♦198. 
Crossostoma,  ♦266. 
Crticibulum,  ^276. 
Crypto,  277. 
CrypteOa,  297. 
Crypt inut  431. 
Crj-ptocella,  «238. 
Crypioceras,  ^189. 
Cryptochiton,  284. 
Cryptoconchus,  284. 
Crjrptodon,  ^466. 
CryptogrammcL,  474. 
Crj'ptophthalmus,  •316. 
Cryptostomn,  236. 
Crj'staliine  stylet,  22. 
Ctenoconcha,  429. 
Ctenodonta,  427. 
CucuUaea.  »425. 
Cucullella,  *427. 
Cultellus,  *487. 
Cuma,  *222. 
Cumingia,  *483. 
Cuneus,  474,  485. 
Curtonotus,  *431. 
Curve  of  shells,  204. 
CusT)id>i7'ifi,  491. 
Cuthonia.  »337. 
Cutlle  tii«h,  8. 
Cuvieria,  *349. 
Cj'amium,  •458. 
Cynthodontn,  496. 
Cycladidae,  *J61. 
Cycladina.  4-59. 
Cyclas,  1.=),  29,  397,  ♦461. 
Cyclidin,  182. 
Cyiliiia,  *475. 
Cydoceras,  190. 
C)'clonassa,  221. 
Cydopliorus,  *308. 
Cydostoma,  266. 
Cyclostoma.  *306. 
Cyclostomidse.  *306. 
Cyc'lostrema,  *266. 
Cydothyris^  375. 
Cyclotopsis,  308. 
Cyclotuj',  *308. 
Cylichna,  *317. 
Cylindra,  *231. 
Cylindrella.  36,  *293. 
Cylindrites,  •Sia 
Cyllene,  *221. 
C)TBba,  28.  ^231. 
Cymba,  278. 
Cymbio/a,  230. 
Cymbulia,  'S.^!. 
CjTnodocea,  *354. 
Cynodonta,  216. 
Cj-pi'sea.  12, 24,  32,  35 

55,  «232. 
CypriFcnssix,  224. 
C'jT)r8eidae,  *2^2, 
Cypricardia,  *4G7 
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Cuprieardites,  422, 468. 
CjTrina,  83,  66,  ♦463. 
Cyprinid«,*463. 
Cyprovula.  *233. 
Cyiena,  *462. 
Cyrenella,  463. 
Cjnrenoides,  *463, 
Cyrtia,  *372. 
Cyrtoce#aa,  *194. 
Cyrtodaria^  493, 
Cyrtolitea,  *345. 
Cyrtulus,  218. 
Cytherea,  473. 

Dactylvnoy  604. 
Dactj/lus,  313.    . 
Daphnella,  229. 
Daudebardia,  *290. 
Davidson  ia,  *382. 
Davila,  *486. 
Decapoda,  *166. 
Decollated  shells,  36,  206. 
Defrancia,  229. 
Delphinoidea,  266. 
Delphinula,  266. 
Delthyridaa,  366. 
Delthyris,  371. 
DendrodoriSy  328. 
Dendronotus,  327,  *334. 
Dendrostrea,  408. 
Dentaliadffi,  *282. 
Dentalium.  27,  *282. 
Dentati,  *198. 
Dentition,  208. 
Dentition  formula,  401. 
Deridobranchus,  *268. 
Dermi-brnnchmtaf  339. 
Deshayesia,  *236. 
Desmoulinsia,  221. 
Development,  41,  287. 
Diacria^  348. 
Diadora,  274. 
Dianchora,  414. 
Diaphana,  317. 
Dibaphus,  *216. 
Dibranchiata,  *166. 
Diceras,  »439. 
Dicalosia,  380. 
JHdacna,  464. 
Digitaria,  466. 
Dimya,  408. 
Dimyary,  402. 
Diodonta,  481, 
Dione,  474. 
Dioecious.  40. 
Diphyllidia,  *325. 
Dipilidia,  438. 
Diploceras,  192. 
Diplodonta,  456,  *458. 
Diplommatina,  *309. 
Disci,  *198. 
Dlscina.  367,  *388. 
Discinida,  *388. 
Discites,  *189. 
DiscHes,  411. 
Discohelix,  263. 
Discosorus,  *193. 
JXspotaa,  276. 
CMh/ra,  393. 


Ditremaria,  271. 
DolabeUa,  *321. 
Dolabra,  431. 
Dolabrifera,  *321. 
DoUum,  36,  »225. 
Dombeyat  301. 
DonaciUa^  486. 
Donacina^  486. 
Donax,  *486. 
Doridse,  *328. 
Doridium,*319. 
Doris,  14,  24,  327,  *38S. 
Dorsanum.  220. 
Dosidicus,  *173. 
Dosinirr^  474,  476. 
Doto,  334. 
Dredging,  140. 
Dressena,  37,  •423. 
Drmia,*229. 

Ebuma,  *221. 
Ecculiomphalus,  *346. 
t'chinospira,  285. 
Edmondia,  ♦498. 
Egeria,  486,  486. 
Eggs,  40. 
Eijlisia,  248. 
Eidothea.  319. 
Elasmatina,  294. 
Electrina,  310. 
Eledoue,  27,  *166. 
Elenchus,  12,  *266. 
Elysia,  *339. 
Elysiadffi,  *339. 
Emarginula,  *276. 
Einbla.  491. 
Erabletonia,  *336. 
Embryo,  44. 
EncephaJa,  3. 
Endemic  species,  61. 
Endoceras,  *I92. 
EndosivhoniteSy  190, 
Enida,  266. 
Enoplo-chitofiy  284 . 
Enoploteuthis,  *171. 
Ensatella^  487. 
Ensis,  487. 
Enieletes,  380. 
Entodesma,  *499. 
Enzina,  214. 
Eolis,  23,  40. 
Epidermis,  33,  400. 
Epiphragm,  288. 
Epit/iyris,  363. 
Erato,  *234. 
Erodima,  490. 
ErvUia,  *485. 
Erycina,  469, 473, 488, 484. 
Eryr,  484. 
Escutcheon,  400. 
Eubranchus,  336. 
Eucharis,  *492. 
Eudesia,  366. 
Eulima,  *240. 
Eulimella,  *239. 
EumeniSt  834. 
Euomphalus,  36,  *267, 846. 
EuphemuSy  344. 
EuplocamuSf  331. 
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Eurybia,  *350. 
Eurydesma,  ♦417. 
Eurydice^  338. 
Euthria,  214. 
Ehitropia,  263. 
Exogyra,  ^408. 
Eyes,  16. 

Facelina,  ♦SSe. 
Falciferi,  *198. 
Families,  46. 
Farcimerif  309. 
Fasciolaiia,  *216. 
Fastigiella,  *244. 
Faunus,  24S. 
Favorinus,  *337. 
Felania,  468. 
Fenestrella.  408. 
Ferussina,  308. 
Fibrous  shells,  31. 
Ficuia,  217. 
Filurus,  •337. 
Fimbria,  333,  467, 
Fimbriati,»199. 
Fiona,  *336. 
Firohi,  9,  341,  ^342. 
Firolidae,  •342. 
Firoloides,  ♦342. 
Fissirostra^  365. 
Fissurella,  27,  ♦?72. 
Fissurellidaj,  *272. 
Fissurellidata,  *273. 
Fistulana,  36.  501. 
Flabellina,  *336. 
Food,  8,  9. 

Formation  of  shells,  34 
Forms  of  shells,  36. 
Fossarus,  131,  *253 
Fragilia,  481. 
Fryeria,  *325. 
Fvcola,  339. 
Fulgur,  ♦217. 
Funnel,  187. 
Fuszilits,  293. 
Fusus,  29,  35,  37,  ^218. 
Fusus,  212. 

Gadinia,  •281. 
Galapagos  Islands,  112. 
Galapagos  Isles  shells,  8CL 
Galatea,  ♦486. 
Galeomma,  *461. 
Gnlerus,  276. 
Galvina,  *337. 
Ganglia.  16. 
Gari,  482. 
Gasteropoda,  4. 
Gasteropoda,     range     In 

time,  128. 
Gastrana,  ^481. 
Gastrnnn,  476. 
Gastridium,2\9. 
Gastrochaena,  ♦501. 
GastrochsenidsB,  ♦600. 
Gastrocceli,  ^174. 
Gastroplax,  323. 
Gastropteron,  *319 
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Genera,  46, 53. 
Generic  areas,  52,  63. 
Genetic  afltoity,  45. 
Geographical  dist.,  50. 
Geological  strata,  118. 
Geomalacus,  *296. 
Geumelania,  *311. 
Geoteotliis,  *168. 
Geotrochus,  *289. 
Ceovula,  304. 
Germanic  region,  89. 
Gervillia,  *418. 
Gibbula,  ♦265. 
Gibbus,  ♦291. 
Gizzard,  22. 
Glandina,  286,  *292. 
Glaucomya,  •477. 
Glauconella,  316. 
Glauconome^  477. 
Glancus,  »3d6. 
Globiconcha,  *314. 
Globulus,  *236. 
Glossodoris,  •329. 
Glossus,  467. 
dottella,  247. 
Glycimeris,  55,  *493. 
Gnathodon,  *478. 
Goldfussia,  «469. 
Gomphoceras,  *193. 
GonambotiiteSt  380. 
GonatMS,  *168. 
Gouiatites,  •196. 
Gonioceras,  190. 
Goniodoris,  *330. 
Goniomya,  *497. 
Goniophora,  468. 
Goodalliay  464. 
Gouldia,  *465. 
Grammysia,  *497. 
Grateloupia,  *474. 
Gre-slya,  *497. 
Growth  of  shell,  34. 
Gr3T)haea,  35,  *408. 
Gryphochiton,  284. 
Gryphm,  363. 
Guard,  17-3, 174. 
Gulf-weed  banks,  64. 
Gundlachia,  *303. 
Gymnodoris,  *332. 
Gymnosomata,  *353. 
GypidiUy  377. 

Halia,  *220. 
Hahotidffi,  *268. 
Haliotis,  24.  27,  *268. 
Hnlobia^  417. 
^nlopsyche,  350. 
Haminefi,  316. 
Hamites,  *20l. 
JJamulina,  201. 
^rpa.  65,  *226. 
HarjnUa,  230. 
Harveila,  •478. 
Hastati,  »174. 
Head,  42. 
Heart,  24,  42. 
Hectocotyle,  15ft— 163, 
Hecuba,  485. 
Belcion,  218, 


HeHcarion,  290. 
Helicella,  •289. 
Helicenis,  •178. 
Helicidte,  •288. 
Helicina,»300. 
Helicina,  265. 
Helicoceras,  •200. 
Selicocryptus,  253. 
Helicolimai,  290. 
JJeliconoideSf  352. 
Helioophnnta,  290. 
HelicoptUegma,  844. 
Helicteres,  292. 
Helisiga,  290. 
HeUx,  11,  14,  33,  35,  37, 

•288. 
Hehx  distribution,  87. 
Helminthochiton,  284. 
Hemicardium,  ^454. 
Hemicyclonosta,  469. 
Hemiaoris,  328. 
Hemimitra,  247. 
Hemipecten,  *412. 
Hemiplacuna,  410. 
Hemipronites,  380. 
Hemisinus,  ^247. 
Hemithyris,  375. 
Hemitonia,  ♦274. 
Heptabranchus,  *329. 
Hermsea,  338. 
Heteroceras,  *^XiO, 
Heterofusus,  352. 
Heterogangliata,  2. 
Heterophylli,  199. 
Heteroteuthis,  170. 
Bettangia,  467. 
Hexabranchus,  *329. 
Biantulay  273. 
Hiatella,  461,  502. 
Hinge  line,  401. 
Hinnite8,^412. 
Hippagus,  472. 
Hipparionyx,  378. 
Hippochrenes,  212. 
Hippomya,  *423. 
Hipponyx,  7,  *278. 
Hippopodium,  *471. 
Hippopus,  *453. 
Hippurites,  32,  »443. 
Hippuritidfie,  *440. 
Hirundinella,  319. 
Histioteuthis,  »170. 
Holopea,  •272. 
Holostomata,  *234. 
Homogangliata,  2. 
Homoiozoic  belts,  64. 
Homologies  of  shell,  39. 
Homomya,  ^496. 
Hoplomjnilus,  *423. 
Hortolus,  lfe9. 
Humphreyia,  *503. 
Huronia,  •191. 
Hyalsea,  *348. 
Hyaleidae,  •348. 
Hyalina,*232. 
Hyaloteuthis,  172. 
Hybernation,  39, 40. 
Hybocystis,  ^309. 
Hybrids,  46. 


HydatineL,  318. 
Hydrobia,  •ase. 
Jfydrocana,  2ffl, 
Hyolites,  191. 
Hyperotis,  506. 
Hypobranchsea,  »325. 
llypodemcif  383. 
Jtfypogaa,  487. 
Hypostoma,  •289. 
Hypothyris,  375. 
Hypouema,  *418. 
Hyria,  *434. 
HysteroliteSi  379, 

lanthina  23,  31,  »27L 
Icarus,  *322. 
/chthyoscircoliteSf  460. 
Idalia,  *331. 
Jdotaea,  457. 
Imbricaria,  *231. 
Imbricated  operc,,  207. 
Imperator,  *264. 
Imperforate  shells,  205. 
Impregnation  of  egg,  41. 
Incilaria,  *296. 
Indian  region,  99. 
Indo-Pacific  province,  7L 
Jnfero-branchia,  312. 
Jnfundibulum,  264,  276. 
Ink  bag,  157,  173. 
Inoceramus,  31,  •419. 
Jnoceramus,  491. 
Inoperculata,  285. 
Integro-palliaUa,  •486. 
Jo,  247. 

Iphigenia,  *486. 
Ischnochiton,  283. 
Jsidora,  301. 
Ismenia,  *368. 
Isoarca,  *427,  467. 
Isocardia,  <466. 
Isocardia,  431. 
Jsodonta,  478,  486. 
Jsognomon,  418. 
Jtieria,  314. 

Jamaica,  shells  of,  1 10. 
Jamaicia,  307. 
Jaminea,  239. 
Janella,  *297. 
Janus,  337. 
Japanese  snails,  101, 
Japonic  province,  75. 
JasonUla,  285. 
Javanese  shells,  102, 
Jeffreysia,  *2o6. 
Jouaimetia,  *50^ 

Kalceno.  175. 
Katharina,  ♦2S4. 
Kellia,  ♦459. 
Kingena,  *368 
Kleinella,  *317. 
Koninckia,  •381. 
Kraussia,  ♦367. 

Labio,  265. 
Lachesis,  *229. 
Lacuiv&i  55^  •^fiS. 


Imoniairbi,  MB. 
LaioeUuiti.  •337. 


t^lrmiciilui,  S2I. 
Leachia.  110. 

Ltiodamta,  220. 
LetottomOj  318. 
Ltmlmha,iS!J. 
£(DMa,80fl. 
lipMa.'Ml. 


LeFtoo,*4eO; 
Ltptopomt,  ■SOS. 

I.eptateiithi^*lW. 


Zflftina,  4ST. 
IJf!«l,»lTO. 


IJnw  of  glDwth.  St. 
Ungual  teeth,  21. 
UmtUOyZK. 
"Li^Hit,  1,  see.  359,  *3I 
LlngnHoB,  ■SBO. 
LhiEcila'Ufl. 


LitAidioit,  9M. 


J^oioneniB.  "S; 
LnSdellB,  'Bli 


Ljchnus,  1589. 
Lyomia,  423,  496. 

Lyrodesmn,  -ISS. 


MHCtridv.  *4 


Mifgarila,  SS,  "SSS. 


MpghiTaattvni,  296 
MeLldomu.  •2S9. 
MelsluBiu,  -H?. 


\    MonUta, 
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MonoceroB,  *223. 
Monocondyleea,  *4d4. 
Monodacna,  454. 
Monodonta,  *265. 
Monoecious,  40. 
Monomyary,  403. 
Monopleura,  ^438. 
MonO'pleuro-brancMata, 

812. 
Monoptigma,  *240. 
JHonoptigma,  239. 
Monoptygmn^  313. 
Monotia,  *417. 
Monstrosities,  37. 
Montacuta,*460. 
Montagua^  835. 
Mopalia,  284. 
MoriOy  225. 
Monisia,  *867. 
Morum^  225. 
J^ouretiOt  281. 
MtUinia,  477. 
MuUeria,  432,  »435. 
Multispiral  operc,  208. 
Munsteriat  182. 
Murchisonia,  *270. 
Murex,  28, 85,  86,  »213. 
Muricidae,  *212. 
Muscular  system,  18,  855, 

401. 
Musculium^  461. 
Mutela,  435. 
Mya,  »489. 
MyacidsB,  *489. 
Myacites,  *497. 
Myadora,  *499. 
Myalina,  *421. 
Myateila,  498. 
Mycetopus,  *435. 
MycetoptiSf  435. 
Myochama,  *499. 
Myoconcha,  ♦471. 
ilyonia,  *2ll. 
iJyopnro,  427. 
Alyoplioria,  *431. 
Myopsis,  497. 
Myrina,  *423. 
Myristiea,  *217. 
Mysia,  475. 
Myllita,  459. 
MytilicnTdin,  471. 
Mytilidae,  *420. 
Mjlilimeria,  *422. 
MytUomyay  423. 
Mytilus,  30,  31,  43,  •420. 
Myxostoma^  308. 

Nacca^  285. 

Nacella,  *280. 

Nacreous  shells,  29. 

Nanina,  290. 

J^aratiio^  476. 

Narica,  *237. 

Nassa,  »221. 

Natica,  38,  «236. 

Naticella,  236. 

NaticidsB,  *235. 
NaticinOj  *2S6. 
yaticopsis,  *236, 


Natural  barriers,  53. 
Natural  history  provinces, 

50—54. 
Nautilidae,  »185. 
A'auWoceras,  194. 
NautilnSf  161. 
Nautilus,  55, 185. 
NaviceUa,  »262. 
Nesera,  *491. 
Neda,  *323. 
Neilo,  429. 
Neithea,  »412. 
Nematura,  *256. 
Nerinsea,  »2^14,  314. 
Nerinella,  *244. 
Nerita,  38,  55,  »260. 
Neritidse,  36,  *260. 
Neritina,  87,  *261. 
Neritoma,  *261. 
Neritopsis,  *261. 
Nervous  system,  16. 
Nets,  139. 
Neverita,  286. 
New  Zealand  shells,  104. 
Nidamental  ribbon,  40. 
Niphonia,  267. 
Niso,  ♦240. 
Noetia,  427. 
Nomenclature,  48. 
Northia  221. 
Notarchus,  *821. 
Nothoceras,  *195. 
Notocoeli,  *174. 
Notomyoy  469. 
Novaculina,  *489. 
Nucinella,  427. 
Nucleobrnnchiataf  340. 
Nucleus,  205. 
Nucula,  *426. 
Nucula,  *497. 
Nuoulina,  *427. 
JS'ucunella^  427. 
Nudibianchiata,  *825. 

Obellscus,  238. 
Obolus,  *392. 
Octopoda,  ♦ISS. 
OctopodoteuthiSy  171. 
Octopus,  56,  »163. 
Ocytlioe^  161. 
OdoncinetuSy  495. 
Odontidium,  249. 
Odontostomus,  *291. 
Odostomia,  *239. 
Oleacinay  292, 
Oligyra,  810. 
Oliva,  32,  55,  «227. 
Olivanciilariay  227. 
Olivella,  »227. 
Olivia,  265. 
Omalay  480. 
Omalaris,  253. 
Omalia,  475. 
Omalonyx,  *291. 
Ommastrephes,  •172. 
Omphalotropis,  307. 
OncidiadsB,  *»299. 
Oncidium,  »29«. 
OncidoriB,  *329. 
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Oncoceras,  *ld3. 
Oniscia,  «22o. 
CMtuhtf.  254. 
Cnychictt  171. 
6  nychochi'ony  284. 
Oi  ychotea  his,  •171. 
Operculata,  •305. 
Operculum,  88, 182,  237. 
OphileiOy  267. 
Opis,  *470. 

Opistho-branchia,  *311. 
Opisthophorus,  *309. 
Orbicelia,  389. 
Orbicula.  358,  386,  388. 
Orbiculoidea,  388. 
Orbis,  »253. 
Orbulites,  187. 
Oregon,  shells  of,  109, 
Ormoceras,  *191. 
Omati,  *198. 
Orth'imbonites,  380. 
Orthidse,  ♦879. 
Orthis,  ♦380. 
Orthibina,  »880. 
Orthoceras,  38,  *190. 
Orthoceratidse,  *190. 
Orthona,  836. 
Ortlionotus,  *423. 
Orthotkrix,  385. 
O'caniust  322. 
Osteodesma,  495. 
Ostrea,  31,  »407. 
Ostreidse,  HOT. 
Otina,  »238. 
Otolithes,  17. 
Otopoma,  »307. 
Oviducts,  359. 
Oviparous  repr.,  40. 
Ovulum,  27,  *234. 
Ovum,  41. 
OtvcniOy  169. 
Oxygyrus,  ♦344. 
Oyster  shell,  31. 

Pachydomus,  *469. 
Pachylahra,  258. 
Pachymyfiy  492. 
Pachyodon,  434,  470. 
Pachyotis,  291. 
PachjTisma,  •470, 
Pachytes,  414. 
Pudiytoma,  310. 
PacyodoTiy  490. 
PadoUus,  268. 
Pagodelloy  252. 
Palaoteuthis,  177,  182. 
Pallia]  impression,  20. 
PaUial  line,  404. 
Pallial  sinus,  404. 
Pallio-branchiatay  354. 
Pallium,  •412. 
Palutiestrina,  2.54. 
Paludina,  27,37,  »257, 286. 
Pnltidinella,  256. 
Paludinidse,  *257. 
Paludomus,  *247. 
Panama  shells,  81. 
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Pandora,  *499. 
Pandorina^  498. 
Panopsea,  63,  *492. 
Faphia,  464,  465,  475,  484. 
Papuan  shells,  103. 
Pajryridea^  463. 
Pamllelopipedum,  *425. 
Parapliolas,  *506. 
Parmacella,  *297. 
Parmarion,  *297. 
Pamiophorus,  *274. 
Parthenia^  239. 
Partkenopea,  461. 
Partula,  291. 
Pasithen, 2'kO. 
Patagonian  province,  83. 
Patagonia,  shells  of,  116. 
Patella,  *278. 
Patella,  391. 
Patellidse,  *278. 
Patelloidea,  281. 
Patina^  280. 
Paucispiral  operc,  207. 
Paxillu8,*20i. 
Pearls,  30, 433. 
Pccchiolia,  467. 
Pecten,  8,  29, 38,  *411. 
Pectunctilina,  426. 
Pectunculus,  *425. 
Pedalion,  418. 
Pedicularia,  •223. 
Pedipes,  *304. 
Pedum,  •414. 
Pelagella,  ♦332. 
Pelagia,  *354. 
Pelli-Oranchiata,  339. 
Peloris,  407. 
Pelta,  290, 323. 
Peltell'i,  297. 
Pen,  173. 
Pent  am  eras,  *377. 
Peplidium,  331. 
Peracle,  352. 
Periostracum,  33, 
Periploma,  *495. 
Peristome,  206. 
Perna,  66,  *418. 
Perotuea,  480. 
Perotii,  170. 
Persian  Gulf  shells,  73. 
Persicula,  232. 
Persona,  214. 
Peru,  shells  of,  113. 
Peravian  province,  81. 
Petal  cone  us,*249. 
Petricola,  476. 
Pfeifferia,  *290. 
Phanera-vncumonn^  305. 
Phaneroplithalmus,  *316. 
Phanerotinus,  *267. 
PhareUa,  «488. 
Pharus,  487. 
Pha8ianeUa,*263. 
Pkasianema,  253. 
PhUine,10,  •318. 
Phdippiay  253. 
Philippine  Island  snails, 

101. 
miomjrcas,  296, 


Philonexis,»165. 
Phlebenierata,  339, 
Pholadidee,  *503. 
Pholadidea,  35,  *505, 
Pholadomya,  454. 
Pholadomya,  *496. 
Pholadopsis,  506. 
Pholas,  28, 102,  •604. 
Phorus,  »254. 
Phos,  *221. 
Phosphorax,  23,  295. 
Photmula,  »265. 
Phragmoceras,  •194. 
Phragmocone,  39, 173. 
Phyliidia,  *.324. 
Phyllidiadae,  »324. 
Phyllirhoe,  *338. 
PhyUiihoidae,  *338. 
Phylloda,  480. 
PhyllodesmiuTrif  336. 
Physa,  37,  *301. 
Physema,  »320. 
Physiologj',  16. 
Physopsis,  *302. 
Pileolus,  •261. 
Pileopsis,  *277. 
Pilidium,  ♦281. 
Pinna,  30,  31,  •419. 
Pinnoctopus.  ♦165. 
Pirena,  36,  *248. 
Pirenella,  243. 
Pisania,  *214. 
Pisidium,  *462. 
Pisum,  461. 
Pitonillusy  310. 
Placenta,  *410. 
Placo-branchuSy  339. 
Placuna,  *409. 
Placunomia,  409. 
Plucunopsis,  *410. 
PlogioptychxLS,  450. 
Plagioatoma,  412. 
Plaiiaxis,  •223. 
Planorbis,  *302. 
Planorbula,  303. 
PtanuliteSf  197. 
Platyceras,  277. 
Platyodon,  489. 
Platyschisnia,  267. 
Platystoma,  *254. 
Platystrophia,  380. 
Plaxiphora,  284. 
Plectambonites,  381. 
Plectrophorus,  297. 
Pleiodon,  435. 
Plesioteuthis,  «172. 
Pleurae,  21. 

Pleurobranchaea,  •323. 
Pleiurobranchidee,  *322. 
Pleurobranchidittm,  323. 
Pleurobranclius,  *322. 
P/eurodon,  427. 
Fleuromya,  497. 
Pleurophorus,  *468. 
Pteurophyllidia,  325. 
Pleuropus,  336,  349. 
Pieurorhynchugy  454. 
Pleurotoma,  *22S, 
Pleurotomaria,  *210. 


Plicatula,  65.  »414, 
PlocamophoruSy  331. 
Pneumodermon,  347,  ♦865i 
Pododesmus,  409. 
Podopsis,  414, 
Polia,  487. 
Polinices,  *236, 
Pollia,  214. 
Polj'cera,  •330. 
Polydonta,  *304, 
Polygyra,  289. 
Polynesian  region,  104. 
Polyphemopsis,  241. 
Poft/phemuSj  292. 
Polyiremaria,  *270. 
Pomatiaa,  »307. 
Fomato-branchiat  312. 
Pomus,  259. 
PontolimaXy  340. 
Porambonites,  *376. 
Porcelianous  shells,  32. 
Porcellarius,  232. 
Porcellia,*344. 
Poromyay  491. 
Poronia,  459. 
Portuguese  sheila,  64. 
PosidZnia,  417. 
Posidonomya,  ♦417. 
Posterobranchsea,  *323. 
Potamides,  *243. 
Potamomya,  ^490. 
Potamophila,  486, 
Poterioceros,  193. 
Priamus,  220. 
Prisodon,  434. 
Proctonotus,  *S37. 
Productidae,  •383, 
Productus,  *384. 
Pronites,  380. 
Pronoe,  470. 
Pro-pilidium,  281. 
Proserpina,  286,  *28». 
Prosobrarchiata,  *209. 
Proto,  249. 
Protocordiunif  454, 
Pi-otozoa,  2. 
Psammobia,  »481. 
Psammocola,  482. 
Psammosolen,  488. 
Psammotea,  480, 482. 
Psatliura,  *466. 
Pseudaxinus,  »432. 
Pseudo-crania,  387. 
Pseudoliva,*21C. 
Psiloceros,  330, 335. 
Psyche,  *360. 
Pterocei-as,  35,  *211. 
Pterisea,  *417. 
Pterochilus,  336. 
Pterocyclos,  *308. 
Pterodoiita,  *315. 
Pterodoris,  329. 
Pteronites,  417. 
Pteropema,*4l«. 
Pteropoda,  346. 

Pt«TotTacK<ita^^Aat» 
PtycKiua^ASA. 
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Ptychomya,  466. 
hty^matifl,  *244. 
Pugiunculus,  350. 
Pultastra^  476. 
Pulmunifera,  285. 
Pulvinites,  418. 
PunctureUa.  *273. 
Pupa,  37,  •292. 
Piipillia,  *273. 
Pupina,  *309. 
Pupinella,m9. 
Purpura,  23,  86,  56,  *223. 
Purpurina,  *222. 
Pusionella,  *218. 
Pycnodonta,  407. 
Pygopc,  363. 
Pyi-amideUa,  *238. 
PjTamidellidse,  •238. 
Fyrami.%  239. 
Pyramis,  *266. 
JPyramuSt  469. 
Pyraxus,  *243. 
Jhfreda,  217. 
Pyrgxiia^  246. 
PjTula,  24,  32, 37,  *217. 
Pj'thina,  *469. 

Quenstedtia,*481. 
Quin,  411. 
Quoyia^  223. 

Bace,  46. 
Rachis,  21. 
Radiati,  *189. 
Radiolites,  *446. 
Radius^  234. 
Radsia,  283. 
Ranella,  56,  *214. 
Range  of  marine  species, 

56. 
RangiOt  478. 
Rapana,  *217. 
Raphistoma,  *270. 
Realia,  *307. 
Recluzia,  *285. 
Redonia,  *469. 
Red  Sea  shells,  73. 
Reniella,  416. 
Representative  species,  54, 

129. 
Reproduction  of  lost  parts, 

40. 
Requienia,  346,  *439. 
Respiration,  396. 
Respiratory  system, 25. 
Retractors,  20,  402. 
Retzia,  *374. 
Reversed  shells,  37. 
Rhabdoceras,  *I96. 
Rhegostoma,  *309. 
Rhinoclavus,  *242. 
Rhinodomus,  221. 
Rhizoohilus,  222. 
Rhizorus,3n. 
Rhodope,  *340. 
Rkodostomat  304. 
Jihom/joides,  50 J. 
Rhyncholites,  182. 
RAyncAomya,  495, 


Rhynchonella,    65,    858, 

»375. 
Bhynchonellidse,  *375. 
Rhynchora,  365. 
RhyncAoteuthis,  182. 
Ribeiria,  *497. 
Ricinula,  *223. 
Rimella,211. 
Rimula,  »274. 
Rimularia^  275. 
Ringicula,  *222. 
Ringine'la^  314. 
Risella,  *253. 
Rissoa,  *255. 
Rissoellay  256. 
Rissoina,  *256. 
RivicolOf  301. 
Rossia.  ♦I 70. 
RosteUaria,  35,55,*212. 
Rotella.  *265. 
Rothomagenses,  *198. 
Rozania,  316. 
Rudistes,  440. 
Runcina,  *323. 
Rupellaria,  476. 
RupicolUf  495. 

Sagda,  *289. 
Sagitta,  342. 
St.  Helena  shells,  95. 
Saliva,  36. 
Salivary  glands,  23. 
Salpa,  19,  23. 
Sanguinolaria,  55,  *482. 
Sanguinolnriot  481. 
Sanguinolites,  468,  498. 
Sarmnian  snails,  92. 
Saxicava,  56,  *501. 
Saxidomus,  *473. 
Scacchia,  *458. 
Sceea^  352. 
Scseurgus,  *165. 
Scalaria,  •250. 
Scaldia,  *498. 
Scalites,  *270. 
Scapha,  230. 
Scaphander,  *318. 
Scaphanidiay  182. 
Scapkarca,  424. 
Scaphella,  *230. 
Scaphites,  *200. 
Scaphula,  *227. 
Scaphulttj  424. 
Scarabus,  304. 
Schizo-chiton,  284. 
Schizodesma,  477. 
Schizodiis,AZ\. 
Schizostoma,  267. 
Schizotreta,  388. 
Sciadephorus^  165. 
ScintiUa,*460. 
Scissurella,  *269. 
Sconsin,  225. 
Scrobicularia,  *484. 
6'currta,  281. 
ScuttiSy  275. 
Scyllaa,  8,  *333. 
Sedgwickia,  *497.  i 

ScffmerUma,  30;^.  \ 


Semele,  *483. 
SemicorbiSf  457. 
Sepia,  *177. 
Sepiadse,  *176. 
Sepiola,  *169. 
SepioteuthiB,  *168. 
Septa,  184. 
Septariat  506, 
Septifer,  421. 
Seraphs,  *212. 
Serpularia,  266. 
Senipes,  *454. 
Shell,  28,  204. 
Sigaretus,  *236. 
Siiiqua,  488. 
Siliquaria,  «249. 
Siliqiuirixit  488. 
Simpulopsis,  290. 
Sinemuria,  470. 
Sinistral  shells,  204. 
Sinu-pallialia,  *472. 
Sinus,  20. 

Sinusigera^  212,  352. 
Siphon,  26, 165. 
Siphonal  impression, 

404. 
Siphonariai  *281, 305. 
Siphonarixiy  387. 
Siphonida,  *436. 
Siphonopyge,  *321. 
Siphonostomay  293. 
Siphonostomata.  *2€9. 
Siphon  otreta,  *390. 
tSiphonotus,  320. 
Siphopatella^  276. 
Siphuncle,  39, 1 74, 1 80, 
Skenea,  «256. 
Sinaragdinella,  316. 
Smell,  18. 
Solai-ium,  *253. 
Solecardi'f,  460. 
Solecurt aides,  488. 
Solecurtus,  *488. 
Solemya,  *429. 
Solen,  *486. 
Solenella,  *429. 
Solenidse,  *486. 
Solenomya,  429. 
Soletellinay  482. 
Sormetus,  *320. 
South  African  province 
Sowerbya,  *478. 
Spadix,  185. 
Spanish  shells,  64. 
Spatha,  435. 
Spawn,  40. 
Species,  46. 
Specific  areas,  51. 
Specific  centres,  51. 
Sphaera,  *457. 
SpfuereUa,  458. 
Spfusrium,  461. 
Sp/uerulifes,  446. 
Sphenia,  *490. 
Spinigera,  *212. 
S/Jtrigerina,  378. 
Spiral  operculum,  2C7 
SpiratelUiy  351. 
Spiraxis,^^. 
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Spinalis,  347,  *351. 
Spirifera,  »871. 
Spiriferidse,  •371. 
Spiriferina,*372. 
Spirigerat  373. 
SpiroRlyphus,  249. 
Spirula,  9,  *178. 
SpirulidcB,  *178. 
Spirulirostra,  «177. 
^pisvla,  All. 
Sponiiylobolus,  387. 
SpondyloliteSy  183. 
Spondylus,  7, 30, 35, 38, 55, 

*4I3. 
Spongariaf  180, 
Spongiobranchsea,  *354. 
Spor£^ic  species,  51. 
Sportella,  457. 
Stalagmium,  427. 
Stfganosiomat  308. 
StenoceraSy  197. 
Stenogyra,  *293. 
Stenopus,  *289. 
Stilifer,  9,  *241. 
Stoastoma,  *310. 
Stomatella,  *267. 
Stomatia,  *268. 
Stomatia,  236. 
StraparoUxis,  267. 
Strephona,  227. 
Strepsidura,  218. 
Streptaxia,  *289. 
StreptorhynchuSf  380. 
Striati,  *189. 
Strigilla,  480. 
StrobUux,  294. 
Strombidae,  *210. 
Strombus,  31,  *210. 
Strophalosia,  *385. 
Stropheodonta,  381. 
Strophomena,  •380. 
Strophostonuiy  308. 
Structure  of  shell,  Braclii- 

opoda,  360. 
Struthiolaria,  *246. 
Stylina,  241. 
Styliola,  349. 
Stylocheilua,  *321. 
Stylopsis,  *239. 
Styloptygma,  *24l. 
Std)-c/ymenia,  190. 
Sub-generic  area,  52. 
Sub-spiral  operc,  208. 
Subula,  220. 
Subulina,  292. 
Succinea,  *290. 
Suessia,  *372. 
Sulco-buccinunif  21S*. 
Sunetta,  474. 
f    Susaria,  *323. 
Suture,  180,  206. 
Sycotypus,  217. 
Syncera,  *256. 
Syndosmya,  *483. 
Synonyms,  48. 
<i^mo^,  238. 

Tagelus,  488. 
Thjuz/uz,  247. 


\ 


Tancredia,  *457. 
Tanysiplion,  ♦477. 
Tanystoma,  *290. 
TaoniuSy  170. 
Tapes,  *476. 
Taste,  18. 

TebennopJumiSy  296. 
Tectaria,  *2.')2. 
Tecti-branchiata,  *312. 
Tcctura^  281. 
Tegvla,  264. 
Teinotis,  *269. 
Teilina,  458. 
TeUina,  *480. 
Tellinidae,  »479. 
Tellinides,  *480. 
Tellinodoray  480. 
Tellinomya,  *497. 
Temnocheilus,  189. 
Temperature,  39. 
Tentaculites,  *190. 
Tentaculites,  350. 
TerebeUum,  *212. 
Terebellunit  248. 
Terebra,  55,  *220. 
Terebralia,  ♦243. 
Terebratella,  *366. 
Terebratula,  19,  38,  357, 

358,  *363. 
Terebratulidfie,  ♦363. 
Terebratulina,  *364. 
TerebrirostrOy  365. 
Teredina,  •507. 
Teredo,  35, 341,  *506. 
Tergipes,  *335. 
Tertiary  shells,  130. 
Testacella,  9,  *298, 
Tethys,  ^333. 
Tetrabranchiata,  *178. 
Tetraplodon^  434. 
Teudopsis,  *168. 
TeuthidEB,  *167. 
Tmthis,  167. 
Texture  of  shells,  29. 
Thalassides,  470. 
Thallicera,  259. 
Theca,  190,  346,  *349. 
Thecacera,  *330. 
TTieceurybia,  850. 
Thecidium,  358,  •369. 
Thecosomata,  *348. 
Thetis,  *491. 
Thiara,  246. 
ThoracoceraSy  *191. 
Thoracoceras,  ♦195. 
Thracia,  »495. 
Thyatira,  456. 
Thysanoteuthis,  *172. 
Tiara^  231. 
Tichogonia,  »423. 
Tiedemannia,  *35l. 
Tomella,  *229. 
Tomigerus,  289. 
Tongue,  287. 
Tonicia,  283. 
Torcula,  248. 
Torinia,  *253. 
Tomatella,  »313. 
TornsteIlid8e,*312. 


Tomatellina,  *294. 
Tomatina,  »316. 
TorquOla,  292. 
Toxoceras,  »200. 
Trans- Atlantic  prov.,  85. 
Trapezium^  467. 
Trawling,  139. 
Tredopsjs,  *289. 
Trematis,  «389. 
Tremoctopus,  159,  *164, 
Trevelyana,  •331. 
Triboniophorus,  ^297. 
Trichites,  31,  •420. 
Trichocyclus,  *354. 
Trichotropis,  33, 65,  *216. 
Tricolea,  263. 
Tridacna,  13,  35,  55,  *452. 
Tridacnidae,  •45L 
Dridontaj  464. 
Triforis,  37,  *242. 
Trigona,»474. 
Trigonella,  375,  477,  484. 
Trigonellites,  182. 
Trigonia,  *430. 
Tri^oniadsB,  *430. 
THgonoceras,  194. 
Tngonocaeliay  426. 
Trigonosemus,  *365. 
TrigonotretOy  371. 
THgonulinat  472. 
TriomphaliOj  506. 
Triopa,  »330. 
Tritoceras,  *192. 
Triton,  33,  36, 55, 56,  *21l 
Tritonia,  *332. 
Tritoniadae,  *332. 
Trivia,  *233. 
Trochalia,  *244. 
Trochatella,  276. 
TrochateUa,  »310. 
Trockiscus,  264. 
Trochita,  ^276. 
Trochocei-as,  *189. 
Trocfwlites,  189. 
Trochotoma,  '271. 
Trochus,  23,  38,  •264. 
Tropeeuviy  199. 
Trophon,  55,  ♦218. 
TVopidophora^  307. 
Truncatella,  36,  *256. 
Tuba,  256. 

Tubular  structure,  32. 
Tudora,  307. 
Tugmia,  489. 
Tunicata,  5. 
Turbinella,  *216. 
Turbinellus,  31. 
TurbinidsB,  *263. 
Turbo,  23,  *263. 
TurbonUla,  239. 
Turcica,  265. 
Turrilites,  ♦200. 
Turris,  228,  231. 
TurriteUa,  36,  *248. 
TiUTitellidae,  *248. 
Turtouva.,*45ft. 
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T]^panotomus,  243. 
Types,  49. 
Typliis,  27,  *213. 

TTmbo,  29,  ♦398. 

Umbonal  area,  404. 

tlncini,  21. 

Uncites,  *374. 

Unguiculate  operc.,  207. 

Ungida,  392. 

Ungulina,  *458. 

I  Jmbilicated  sheila,  205. 

Umbrella,  »323. 

Unicardium,  ♦457. 

Unio,  29,  30,  33, 109,  *433. 

Unio,  497. 

Unio,  distribution,  87. 

Unionidse,  *432. 

Unionites,  468. 

United  States  shells,  85. 

UtriciUus,  317. 

Vaganella,  *479. 
Vagina,  487. 
Vaginella,  »349. 
Vaginuliis,  »300. 
Valvata,  *260. 
VanicorOt  237. 
Varices,  13. 


VarieUes,  46. 
Varigera,*314. 
Varix,  35. 
Velates,  ♦261. 
Velletia,  286,  »302. 
Velorita,  »463. 
Velutina,  65,  »237. 
Venericardia,  *472. 
Veneridae,  »472. 
Venenjpis,  *476. 
Venilia,  337. 
Venus,  56,  *473. 
Verania,  171. 
Vermetus,  7,  36,  •249. 
Veronicella,  ♦300. 
Vertebrata.  I. 
Verticordia.  •472. 
Vertigo,  *293. 
Vibex,  •247. 
VUliersia,  329. 
Viquesnelia,  •298. 
Vitrina,  •290. 
Vitrinella,  *265. 
Viviparous    reproduction, 

40. 
ViviparuSf  257. 
Vola,  412. 
Volupia,  *473. 
Voluta,  32, 55,  *230. 
VoluteUa,  230. 


Volutidte,  •229. 
VolotiUthes,  •2»). 
Volva,  234. 
Volvaria,  *232. 
Volvula,  *315. 
Vulsella,  65,  »416. 

Waldheimia,  19, 357,  •364. 
Waltonia,  *368. 
West  African  province,  69. 
West  American  sheUs,  77. 
West  Indian  shells,  84. 
WoodwardiOf  269. 

Xnnthonella^  316. 
Xenophrmix^  254. 
Xiphoteuthis,  *176. 
Xylophaga,  *506. 
Xylotrya,  *607. 

Yetns,  231. 
Yoldia,  65,  •428. 

Zaria^  248. 
Zeilania,  *368. 
Zephrina^  337. 
ZierlaniOt  231. 
Zirfoea,  505. 
Zonites,289, 
Zua,  •2»2. 
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Achatina,  286. 
Actinoceras,  191. 
.^^ginis,  527. 
Ammonite,  179, 181, 197, 

199. 
Ampullaria,  258, 259. 
Ancula,  327. 
Anodon,  398. 
Anomia,  402. 
Aporrhais,  245. 
Argiope,  368,  369. 
Argonauta,  161, 162. 
Ascidia,  6. 
ABtarte,  465. 
AthyriB,  873. 
Atrj'pa,  378. 
Aulosteges,  385. 
Auricula,  303,  304. 

Bela,  228. 

Belemnoteuthis,  176. 
Biradlolites,  438. 
Bouchardia,  366. 
Buccinum,  22,  219. 
Bulimus,  44,  291. 
Bulla,  22. 

Calceola,  383. 
Camarophoria,  377. 
Caprinella,  449, 450. 
Caprotina,  451. 
Citfdium,  454. 
Carinaiia,  202, 343. 
Cassis,  224. 
Ceratites,  197. 
Cerithidea,  209,  243. 
Chama,  437. 
Cliilinia,  301. 
Chitonellus.  284. 
Chonetes,  386. 
Clymenia,  180, 190. 
Conocardium,  455. 
Conularia,  '^50, 
Conus,  32,  34. 
Crania,  387,  388. 
Crassatella,  466. 
Crenella,  43. 
Crepidula,  275. 
Cyclophorus,  306. 
Cyclostoma,  307. 
Cymba,  29,  2.S1. 
Cypnea,  21,  35,  233. 
Cypricaraia,  468. 
Cytherea,  20. 

Dendronotus,  327. 
Diceras,  439,  440. 
Diplodonta,  456. 
Discina,  »88,  389. 
Doliiim,  225,  226, 
DmB,  41. 


Dredge,  141. 
Dreissena,  19, 423. 

Endoceras,  193. 
EoUs,  17,  203. 

Fasciolaria,  215. 
Fissurella,  273. 

Glycimeris,  494. 
Gomphoceras,  181. 
Goniatites,  181, 193, 196. 
Gryphsea,  35,  408. 
Gyroceras,  194. 

Hamites,  180, 201. 
Helix,  4. 

Hippurites,  444,  445,  446. 
Huronia,  192. 
Hyalaea,  4,  348. 

lanthina,  6,  271. 
Isocardia,  467. 

Kingena,  368. 
Kraussia,  367. 

Leptsena,  381. 
Lepton,  18,  460. 
Limax,  295. 
Lingula,  391. 
Littorina,  207,  250,  251. 
Loligo,  4. 
LjTnnsea,  301. 

Maclurea,  345. 
Mtfgas,  366. 
Meiista,  374. 
Modiola,  403. 
Monoplewa,  438. 
Monisia,  366. 
Mulleria,  436. 
Murex,  213. 
Mya,  6, 396,  489. 
Mytilus,  43. 

Natica,  235. 
Nautilus,  180, 186,  188. 
Navicella,  262. 
Nerita,  207,  260, 261. 

Obolus,  392. 
Octopus,  164. 
Ormoceras,  19L 
Orthis,  379. 
Oi-tliisina,  380. 
Odtrsea,  442. 

Pa]udina,203. 
,  Panopcea,  493. 
I   Patella,  279. 


Pearl,  31. 

Pecten,  17,  401,  411. 
Pentamems,  377. 
Philine,  312, 319. 
Pholas,  505. 
Phorus,  254. 
Phragmocei-as,  181 
Pinna,  31, 415. 
Pirena,  248. 
Pisidium,  460. 
Planorbis,  303. 
Productus,  382,  384. 
Psammobia,  26,  482. 

Radiolites,  442,  446,  447, 

448. 
Bequienia,  439,  440. 
Retzia,  374. 

Rliynuhonella,  5,  374,  876. 
Hisella,  252. 

Scissurella,  269. 
Sepia,  160,  166. 
Siphonuria,  305. 
Siphonotreta,390. 
Solarium,  253. 
Solen,487. 
Spirifera,  372. 
Stringocephalus,  370, 371. 
Strombus,  210, 211. 
Strophalosia,  385. 
Strophomena,  381. 
Strutliiolaria,  246. 

Terebratella,  365. 
Terebratula,  5, 31, 355, 361 , 

363. 
Terebratulina,  364. 
Teredo,  507. 
Testacella,  298. 
Thecidium,  369,  370. 
Thetis,  491. 
Tornatella,  313. 
Trawl  net,  139. 
Trichotropis,  217. 
Tridacna,  452. 
Trigonellites,  182. 
Tiigonia.  25,430. 
Triton,  205,  215. 
Trivia,  233. 
Trochus,  21,  38,  207, 264. 

Uncites,  374 
Unio,  399. 


Velutina,  237. 
Voluta,  230. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


The  principal  specimens  figured  were  kindly  communicated  by  Mrs.  J. 
E,  Gray,  Mr.  Hugh  Cuming,  Major  W.  E.  Baker,  Mr.  Laidlay  of  Cal- 
cutta, Mr.  Pickering,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Mr.  Sylvanus  Hanley,  Prof. 
James  Tennant,  and  Mr.  Lovell  Eeeve, 

The  fractions  show  the  number  of  times  (or  diameters)  the  figures 
are  reduced,  or  magnified. 

PLATE  I. 

Octopodid(B, 

1.  Octopus  tuberciilatus,  Bl.    \,    Mediterranean 169 

2.  {mandibles) 166 

3.  Tremoctopus  yiolaceus,  ^ .    Chiaje.    Messina 159, 164 

Teuthidte, 

4.  Sepiola  Atlantica,  Orb.    Atlantic 169 

6.  Loligo  vulgaris.  Lam.  {gladius).    J.     Britain 167 

7.  Onychoteuthis  Bartlingii,  Le  Sueur.    J.    Indian  Ocean 171 

8. [gladius),    J 171 

SepiaddB, 

5.  Sepia  officinalis,  L.    i.     Britain 177 

Spirulidce. 
9.  Spirula  laevis.  Gray.    \.    New  Zealand 178 
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PLATE     n. 

ArgonauticUB. 

Page 

1.  Argonauta  hians,  Solander.    ^.    China    162 

Teuthid<t, 

8.  Beloteuthis  subcostata,  Miinst.    J.    Upper  Lias,  Wurtemberg  168 

Belemnitida. 

6,  Belemnites  Puzosianus,  Orb,    i.     Oxford  Clay,  Chippenbani  173 

6.  Belemnitella  mucronata,  Sby.     J.    Upper  Chalk,  Norwich  . .   175 

9.  Conoteuthis  Dupiniana,   Orb.    Neocomian,  France ;  Gault, 

Folkestone 176 

Sepiada, 

2.  Sepia  Orbignyana,  Fer.    J.    Mediterranean   177 

3.  {Behaepia)  sepioidea,  Bl.    J.    Eocene,  Sussex   177 

4.  SpiruHrostra  Bellardii,  Orb.     *^    Miocene,  Turin 177 

7.  Beloptera  belemnito'ides,  Bl.    f.    Eocene,  Sussex 177 

Nautilida, 

10.  Nautilus  radiatus,  Sby.    J.    Neocomian,  Kent  185 

11.  bidorsatus,  Schl.     {upper   www^t^fo  =  Rhynhcolites 

hirundo,  F.  Biguet).    f.    Muschelkalk,  Bavaria  183 

12.  {Aturia)  zic-zac,  Sby.    Eocene,  Highgate  189 

16.  Clymenia  striata,  Miinst.    Devonian,  S.  Petherwin    190 

Orthoceratida, 

14.  Orthoceras  Ludense,  Sby.  {aection).    J.   Ludlow  Rock,  Britain  190 

15.  Phragmoceras  ventricosum.  Stein.    ^.    L.  Ludlow-rock,  Salop  194 

13.  Gyroceras  eifeUense,  Arch,  {section),    \,    'De^oTs^asi^'^v^'^   • .  ^55k^ 
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PLATE  in. 

Ammonitida, 

Page 

1.  Goniatites  Henslowi,  Sby.    J.    Carb.  limestone,  Isle  of  Man  196 

2.  Ceratites  nodosus,  Bmg.    J.    MuschelkaJk,  Wiirtemberg   , ,   197 

3.  Ammonites  planulatus,  Sby.    J.     Chalk-marl,  Sussex 199 

i.  rothomagensifl,  Brongn.    J.     Chalk-marl,  Sussex  198 

5. spinosus,  Sby.    J.     Oxford  Clay,  Chippenham..    198 

6. bifrons,  Brug.    J.    Lias,  Whitby 198 

7. bisulcatus,  Brug.    J.     Lias,  Lyme  Eegis 198 

8.  Crioceras  cristatum.  Orb.    f .     Gault,  S.  France 199 

9.  Scaphites  equalis,  Sby.    f .     Chalk-marl,  Sussex    200 

10.  Ancyloceras  spinigerum,  Sby.    f .     Gault,  Folkestone 200 

11 .  Helicoceras  rotundum,  Sby.     Gault,  Folkestone 200 

12.  Toxoceras  annulare,  Orb.    J.    Neocomian,  S.  France  200 

13.  Baculitcs  anceps,  Lam.    J.     Chalk,  France 201 

14.  Ptychoceras  Emericianum,  Orb.    f.    Neocomian,  S.  France  201 

15.  Hamites  attenuatus,  Sby.    J.     Gault,  Folkestone 201 

16.  Turrilites  costitus,  Lam.    }.     Chalk-marl,  Sussex 200 
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PLATE  IV. 

Strombida, 

Pag^ 
1.  Strombus  pugiliB,  L.    J.    W.Indies    210 

2. Bartonensis,  Sby.    Eocene,  Hants   211 

3.  Fteroceras  lambis,  L.    J.     China  211 

4.  Eostellaria  curta,  Sby.    ^,    Kurachee    212 

5.  Seraphs  terebellum,  L.    f.    China 212 

6.  Struthiolaria  straminea,  Gm.    J.    New  Zealand 246 

7.  •  Apprrhais  pee-pelecani,  L.    f .    Britain    245 

Muricida. 

8.  Murex  haustellmn,  L.    }.    China 213 

9.  tenuispina,  Lam.    J.    Moluccas    213 

10.  palma-rosdd,  Lam.    J.     Ceylon 213 

10.* erinaceus,  L.  {pperctdum).    Britain 213 

11.  Typhis  pimgons,  Soland.    Eocene,  Barton 214 

12.  Banella  granifera.  Lam.    f .    K.  Australia 214 

13.  Triton  tritonis,  L.    4-    New  Guinea — Pacific    214 

o 

14.  Pisania  striata,  Gm.  sp.    Mediterranean , 214 

15.  {Enzina)  turbinella.     Kiener.    W.  India    214 

16.  Trophon  MageUanicus,  Gm.    \.    Tierra-del-fuego    218 
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PLATE  V. 

Muricida. 

Page 

1.  Fasciolaria  tulipa,  L.    }.    W.  Indies    215 

2.  Turbinella  pyrmn,  L.    \,    Ceylon 216 

3. {OynodontcC)  comigera,  Lam.    J.    Moluccas 216 

4.  {Latirus)  gilbula,  Gm.  sp.    J.    Australia 216 

5.  CanceUaria  reticulata,  Dillw.  sp.    W.  Lidies   216 

6.  Pyrula  ficus,  Lam.    }.    China   217 

7.  ■          {Myristica)  melongena,  L.    J.    W.  Indies ,   .  217 

8.  Fusus  colus,  L.    \,    Ceylon  218 

9.  {Chri/sodomus)  antiquus,  Miill.  (var.  contrarius,  Sby.) 

9.* {qperctUum).                            [Red  Crag,  Walton,  Essex  218 

J5t4ccintd(8. 

10.  Buccinum  undatum,  L.    J.     Britain 219 

11.  Ebuma  spirata,  L.  sp.    |.    Ceylon   221 

12.  Pseudoliva  plumbea,  Cbemn.  sp.    |.     Cape 220 

13.  Terebra  maculata,  L.  sp.    J.    Moluccas  220 

14.  {Bullia)  semiplicata,  Gray.    S.  Africa 220 

15.  Nassa  arcularia,  L.  sp.    f.    Moluccas , 221 

16.  {Ch/clonassa)  neritea,  L.  sp.    Mediterranean 221 

17.  • {Gtjllenc)  Oweni,  Gray.    E.  Africa  221 

18.  Phos  senticosus,  L.  sp.    f .    N.  Australia    221 

19.  Magilus  antiquus,  Montf.    \,    Eed  Sea   224 

20.  do.  young.     {Leptoconchua) 224 

21.  P  Kingicula  ringens,  Lam.    J..    Eocene,  Paris    222 
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PLATE  YI. 

Bueeinid(B» 

Page 

1.  Purpura  persica,  L.  sp.    \,    India 222 

2.  • lapillus,  L.  Bp.  (operculum).    Britain 222 

3.  {Concholepaa)  lepas,  Lam.    J.    Peru   4^22 

4.  Monoceros  imbricatum,  Lam.    }.    Cape  Horn    223 

5.  Pedicularia  siciila,  Sw.     Sicily    223 

6.  Planeuds  sulcata,  Brug.  sp.    Lidia 223 

7.  J  (operculum) 224 

8.  Trocliotropis  borealis,  Brod.    N.  Britain 216 

9.  Bicinnla  arachnoides,  Lam.     China  223 

10.  Oolumbella  mercatoria,  Ghnel.  sp.    W.  Indies 226 

11.  Harpa  ventricosa,  Lam.    \,    Mauritius    226 

12.  Dolium  galea,  L.  sp.    \,    Mediterranean    225 

13.  Cassidaria  echinophora,  L.    \.    Medit 225 

14.  Cassis  flammea,  L.    Cuba    224 

15.  Oniscia  canceUata,  Sby.     China 225 

16.  OHya  porphyria,  L.    ^.     Panama 226 

17.   {Agaronia)  hiatula,  Gm.  sp.    }.    W.  Africa 227 

18. {Seaphtda)  utriculus,  Gm.  sp.    f .    Afirica  227 

19.  (pUveUa)  jaspidea,  Gm.  sp.    W.  Indies   227 

20.  Ancillaria  subulata.  Lam.    }.    Eocene,  Isle  of  Wight 227 

21.  glabrata,  L.  sp.    J.    West  Indies    227 
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PLATE  Vn. 

Conida, 

Page 

1.  Conns  marmorens,  Gfm.    }.    China  228 

2.  {Conorbis)  dormitor,  Solander.    Eocene,  Barton     228 

3.  Plenrotoma  Babylonica,  L.  sp.    }.     Cliina 228 

4.  Clavatula  mitra,  Gray.    W.  A&ica    229 

5.  Mangelia  taeniata,  Desh.    ^    Mediterrarean 229 

6«  Bela  turricula,  Mont.  8p.    Britain 229 

7.  Defrancia  linearis,  BL  sp.    ^.    Medit 229 

8.  Lachesis  minima,  Kent.  sp.    J^    Britain 229 

VolutidiB, 

9.  Voluta  mnsica,  L.    J.    W.Indies 230 

10.  Yolutilithes  spinosns,  L.  sp.    f .    Eocene,  Barton 230 

11.  Melo  diadema,  Lam.  sp.    j^.    New  Guinea 231 

12.  Cymba  proboscidalis,  Lam.  sp.    J.    W.  Africa  , .  231 

13.  Mitra  episcopalis,  D*Arg.    ^.     Ceylon 231 

14.  vulpecula,  L.    f .     Singapore    231 

15.  {Imbricaria)  conica,  Schum.    TaMti    231 

16.  {Cylindrd)  crennlata,  Chemn.     China 231 

17.  Volvaria  hulloides.  Lam.    Eocene,  Grignon    232 

18.  Marginella  nuhecuLata,  Lam.    J.    W.  Africa 232 

19.  {JPerstctOa)  lineata,  Lam.    W.  Africa 232 

CyprcBtda, 

20.  Cyprsea  Manritiana,  L.    }.    Lidia — ^Pacific 232 

21.  (Ot/provula)  capensis.     Gray,    f .    S.  Africa  233 

22.  (Zuponia)  algoensis,  Gray.     S.  Africa 233 

23,23* (2Vwf«)  enropaea,  Mont.    Britain    233 

24.  Erato  laevis,  Donovan.    Britain « . . . .  234 

25.  Ovnlnm  OYum,  L.  sp.    }.    New  Guinea   234 


^*% 
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PLATE  Vm. 
Naticida, 

Page 

1.  Natica  canrena,  L  sp.    f .    China 235 

2.  :  {Globulm)  Eigaretma,  Lam.    J.    Eocene,  Paris  236 

3.  {Cemina)  fluctuata,  Sby.    J.    Philippines   , 236 

4.  Sigaretus  haliotoides,  L.  sp.    }.    W.  Lidies    236 

5.  (^Natidna)  papilla,  Chemn,  sp.    Africa 236 

6.  Lamellaria  perspicna,  Mont.    Mediterraneaa  237 

7.  Yelutina  IsBvigata,  L.  sp.    Britain 237 

8.  Narica  cancellata,  Chemn.  sp.    Pacific 237 

9.  Keritopsis  radula,  L.  sp.    Sandwich  Islands    261 

Fyramidellida. 

10.  Pyramidella  aiiris-cati,  Chem.  sp.    Mauritius 238 

11.  {Obeltscus)  dolabrata,  Gmel.  sp.     W.  Lidies  ....  238 

12.  Odostomia  plicata,  Mont.  sp.    J..    Britain    239 

13.  Chemnitzia  elegantissima,  Mont.  sp.    ^.    Weymouth 239 

14.  Eulima  polita,  L.    Britain   240 

15.  Stilifer  astericola,  Bred.    Philippines    241 

Cerithiada, 

16.  16*.  Cerithium  nodulosum,  Brug.    \,    Moluccas   242 

17.  " {Bittium)  reticulatum.  Da  Costa.    Britain  ....  242 

18.  Triforis  perversum,  L.  sp.    Mediterranean 242 

19.  Potamides  mixtus,  De£r.    Eocene,  Paris 243 

20.  {Fyrazw)  palustris,  Brug.    }.    Lidia 243 

21.  {Terebralia)  telescopium^  Brug.     J.     Lidia 243 

22.  ■>   {Firenella)  mammillatus,  Risso.  sp.    Mediterranean  243 

23.  {Zampania)  zonalis.  Lam.     Chusan 244 

24.  {Cerithidea)  decollatus,  L.  sp.     Cape 243 

Melaniada, 

25.  25*.  Melania  amarula,  L.  sp.    }.    Madagascar 2i6 

26.  {Melanatria)  fluminea,  Gm.  sp.    J.    Madagascar  247 

27.  {Melafttsua)  fluviatilis,  Say.    J.    U.  States    ....  247 

28.  .       [Anculotua)  prsBmorsa,  Say.    U.  States 247 

i9. .  ( Vibex)  fuscata,  Gm.  sp.    Africa 247 

30.  Melanopsis  costata,  Fer.    Syiia 248 

3L  (iVrtfwa)  atra.  L.  sp.    J.    Ceylon '^^^ 
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PLATE  IX. 

TurrUaUda, 

1.  Turritella  imbiicata,  L.    W.  Indies 248 

2.  -.   (MetaUa)  sulcate,  var.  Lam.    Eocene,  Paris 249         I 

8.  {Froto)  cathedralis,  Brongn.    \,    Miooene,  Boideanx  249        ^ 

4.  Aclis  Bupranitida,  Wood.    ^    Gkieinsej 240 

5.  CsBCum  trachea,  Mont    ^.    Britain 249 

6.  (fry,  magnified  A.)   249         j 

7.  Vermetus  lumbricalis,  GFm.  sp.  (young).    W.  AMca 249         ' 

8.  Siliquaria  anguina,  L.  sp.    ^.    Kew  Guinea    249 

9.  Scolaria  protiosa.  Lam.    }.     China    250         { 

Littorinida, 

10.  Littorina  littorea,  L.    Britain 250 

11.  (Tectaria)  paeodus,  L.    i.    Zanzibar    252 

12.  {FossariM)  smcatus,  S.  Wood.    Mediterranean 253 

13. (Modulus)  tectum,  Gm.  sp.     N.  Australia 252 

14. l^iseUa)  nana,  Lam.  sp.    J.    Tasmania   253 

15.  Solarium  perspectivimi,  L.  sp.    f .     China 253 

16.  Lacuna  pallidula.  Da  Costa.    Britain    255 

17.  Rissoa  labiosa,  Mont.    Britain    255 

18.  (ff^dro^)  uIysb,  Penn.    Britain 256 

19.  (t7l?^r^«a)  diaphana,  Alder.    (Operculum)  Britain  ....  256        '^ 

20.  [Skenea)  planorbis,  0.  Fabr.     (-Sg.  inch).    Britain    ....  256 

21.  Nematura  deltfe,  Bens.    ^    India 256 

22.  Lithoglyphus  fuscus,  Pfr.  sp.     Danube 257         j 

23.  Amnicola  isogona,  Say.     V.  States 247         ' 

24.  Litiopa  bombyx,  Kiener.     Mediterranean 255 

25.  Truncatella  subtruncata,  Mont.  sp.    ^.    Mediterranean    ....  256         I 

Falttdinida, 

26.  PaJudina  Listeri,  Hanley.    J.     Norwich 257         ' 

27.  {Bithynia)  tentaiculata,  Mont.    Norwich 258         I 

28.  Valvata  piscinalis,  MiilL    Norwich    260         * 

29.  cristata,  Mtlll.    Norwich    260 

30.  Ampullaria  globosa,  Sw.    J.    India 258 

31.  {Marisa)  comu-arietis,  L.  sp.    Brazil 259         j 

32. {Laniates)  Bolteniana,  Chemn.  sp.    },    Nile    ....  259  ' 

33.  Amphibola  australis.     New  Zealand 259  ' 

34.  Paludomus  aculeatus,  Qtm.  sp.     Ceylon 247 

I 
Neritida, 

35.  Nerita  ustulata,  L.     Scinde 260  ,  -    | 

36.  {Velates)  perversus,  Gm.  sp.    Eocene,  Soissons 261 

37.  38.    Pileolus  plicatus,  J.  Sby.    Bath  Oolite,  Ancliff 261 

39.  Neritina  zebra,  Brug.    Pacific    261 

40.  crepidularia,  Less.    India 261 

41.  2fATiceUa  porceUana,  Chemn.  sp.    Mauritius — Padfio 262 
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PLATE  X. 

Pago 

1.  Phoms  corrugatns,  Beeve.    }.    Kuracliee,  India   • . . .  • 254 

« 

Turlnnida, 

2.  Turbo  marmoratns,  L.    J.    China 268 

3.  Phasianella  australis,  Ghn.  sp.    f .    New  Zealand   263 

4.  Imperator  impenalis,  Chemn.  sp.    }.    New  Zealand 264 

5.  Trochus  niloticus,  L.    \,    China    264 

6.  {Pyramia)  oheliscus,  Gm.  sp.     China  266 

7.  {Margarita)  helicinus,  O.  Fabr.     Britain    266 

8.  {Uletichtts)  iris,  Chemn.    New  Zealand   266 

9.  (Sankivia)  yarians,  Gray.    New  Zealand   •  •  •  •  266 

10.  Eotella  vestiaria,  L.  sp.    New  Zealand 266 

11.  Monodonta  labio,  L.  sp.     W.  Africa 266 

12.  {ClancultM)  Pharaonis,  L.  sp.    Red  Sea    266 

13.  Delphinula  laciniata,  Lam.     China    266 

14.  (Ziio^ia)  Gervillii,  Defr.    Eocene,  Sussex    266 

15.  {Collonia)   marginata,   Lam.     IJ.     Eocene,  Paris  266 

16.  ((7ycfo*^rema)  cancellata,  Marryatt.    Philippines..  266 

17.  Adeorbis  sub-carinatus,  Mont.  sp.    Britain 266 

18.  Euomphalus  pentangiilatns,  Sby.    \.   Carb.  limestone,  Ireland  267 

19.  Stomatella  imbricata,  Lam.    India    267 

20.  —    {Broderipia)  rosea,  Brod.    i.     S.  Seas    267 

Haliotidce, 

21.  Haliotis  tnberculata,  L.     Guernsey    26^ 

22.  Stomatia  phymotis,  Helblin.    Java    268 

23.  ScissureUa  crispata,  Fleming.    A.    Britain 269 

24.  Pleurotomaria  Anglica,  Sby.    J.    Lias,  Gloucester    270 

25.  Murchisonia  bilineata,  D'Arch.     Devonian,  Eifel  270 

26.  Trochotoma  conuloides,  Desl.    Bath  oolite,  Stroud 271 

27   lanthina  fragilis.  Lam.    J.    W.  Indies    271 


A  A 
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PLATE  XL 

FissureUide. 

Page 

L  Fissurella  Listen,  Orb.    W.  Lidies  272 

2. macrochisina,  Humphr.    Philippines 273 

3.  PunctuToUa  Noachina,  L.  sp.    N.  Britain    273 

4.  Rimula  Blainvillii,  De£r.    Philippines  274 

5.  6.  Emarginula  recticulata,  Sby.     Britain 274 

7,  8.  {Hemitonia)  rugosa,  Quoy.    Tasmania 274 

9.  Pannophoms  anstralis,  Bl.    ^.    New  Zealand    274 

CalyptrcBida, 

10.  Calyptrsoa  equestris,  L.  sp.    Philippines 276 

11.  Billwynnii,  Gray.    W.Indies     276 

12.  — ■ {Chtieibttlum)  rudis,  Brod.     W.  America 276 

"•3,  14.  [Troehita)  radians,  Lam.    W.  America 276 

16,  16*. — : Sinensis,  L.    Britain 276 

16.  Crepidula  fomicata,  L.  sp.    "W.  Indies 277 

17.  Pileopsis  Hungaricus,  L.    f .    Torhay 277 

18. militaris,  L.    W.  Indies   277 

19.  {Amathina)  tricarinata.  Gray,     f .     India 277 

20.  Hipponyx  oomucopisB,  Defr.     J,     Eocene,  Paris    278 

21.  (shelly  base) , 278 

JPaiellidiE, 

22.  Patella  longicosta.  Lam.    f    Cape    279 

23.  {Nacella)  pellucida,  L.     Britain 280 

24.  AcmaBa  testudinalis,  Mull.  sp.    Britain 281 

25.  Siphonaria  sipho.     Kurachee,  India      281 

26.  Gadinia  peruviana.  Gray.    Peru    281 

JDentaliaddB, 

27.  Dentaliimi  elephantinum,  L.    J.    Eed  Sea 282 

Chitontda. 

28.  Chiton  squamosus,  L.    J.    W.  Indies , .   282 

29.  {Aeanthopleura)  spinosus,  Brug.     N.  Australia 283 

30.  {Acanthochites)  fascicularis,  L.    Britain  284 

31.  (CAf7e>«^/f«)  fiisciatus,  Quoy.    \.    Philippines   284 


8i| 


'mi 


axPLANATION   OF  THE  PLiTES, 

PLATE  Xn. 
BeUeldit, 

1.  Helix  (Aeavm')  h^mastoma,  L     %     CeyJon 

2.  (JWvwn)  poIvKTmta  Bom     J     Brazil 

3.  iCaneaUa)  lapiiida  I,      Bntain 

*.  {AnastanuC)  glDlmloaa   Lam      ilxiiil 

5.  WRirfiyim)  hlrau1a,hbY      U  fatatii 

6.  {Streplaxis\  cmi-asB.  Ter  Brazil 

7.  ( Sfijrfd)  cpistvlinin,  MulL    Jan)*ioa 

8.  (S,(«/',rlcellana,SIiill  Bntain 

9.  (,ST  «  m   I  iTvipes,  Midi  Malaljar 

10.  BulimuH  nLl„n  us,  Mull     i_    Guiana 

11,  12. d  I  '>il  .III",  L     S  Europe 

13.    (iu,(Mi(i)  faba,  Martin.    Tahiti 

H.    .^— _  (Zufl)  lubncua.  Mull     Britain 

16, (Arena)  tndenB  Piiltonoy     Bntain 

16.  Popa  DTB,  L  sp     Gnadfllonpe 

IT.  {ferdjo)  Venetzii,  Cbiup      ».     Pliocene,  Eesex 

IB.  MegaspiTd  elatior  Bpix  sp     %    Brazil 

19.  Clausilia  plicatiila,  Drap     Kent 

20.  Cylindrella  cylmdnia,  Chem  ap     f     Jamaica 

21.  Balnea  peri  oran,  L  ap     Britnm 

22.  Atlintinaiinecnfa  Fab   Col      J      W  Africa 
28.  Succinea  putns  JU      Bntain 

24. {pmalonyx)  unguis.  Orb     Paraguay 


•as,  L    Britain 
28.  Tcatacella  haliotoiJea,  F6r     y    Britain 

27.  Parmacella  {Cn/plella)  cnhculata,  Sbj      Canaries 

28.  Vitrina  DrapflrimMi      Cu>      Bnlaui 

29.  ^Daudeianiia)  'bronpi's,  Drap     ^     Austria 

Lantueida 
80.  limniea  ahgnalis,  Tj  sp     Britain 

31.  {Aiaphipi.'plea)  glatinoaB,  MuU.     Britain 

83.  Physa  fontmalis  Mont  ap      Pntaiii 

33.  Am-jlusllinTitih     Lnti  r  ap      Bntain 

34.  Plauorbia  oomeus  L  sp     Bntom 

Auricultda 

35.  Auiicula  Judto,  L     !     India 

36.  scarabdBUfl,  Gym   Bp      Ceylon 

37.  (Oawtuliu)  coffea,  L      W  Indies 

38.  (Aleiia)  denticulato,  Mont  ap      Bntain 

8B.  Gary  chinm  mini  mum  llrup  dp      5.     Bntai 

(  vcloslomultt 

40.  Cycl08l«ma  elegana.  Mull  np     Bntam 

41.  CyclophoiuH  uin,l\uliia  Mull  sp     j     India 
Vi.  Pupina  bi-caiuliralata  fcbv      N'  Australia 

43.  Helicina  Brownii  Gray     J     Jamaica 

44.  AcicuJfl  liisca,  Wallter  n>     %■     Bntom 
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PLATE  XUl. 
The  real  size  of  each  species  is  indicated  by  the  accompanying  line. 

Page 

1.  Doris  Johnstoni,  A.  and  H.    Brit,  (low  water)    n, 328 

2.  Goniodoris  nodosa,  Mont.  sp.    Brit 330 

3.  Triopa  claviger,  Miill.  sp.    Brit 330 

4.  -^girus  punctilucens,  D'Orb.    Brit 330 

5.  Folycera  quadrilineata,  Miill.  sp.    Europe.   (Laminarian  zone)  330 

6.  Idalia  aspersa,  A.  and  H.    Northumberland 331 

Tritoniadce. 

7.  Tritonia  plebeia,  Johnst.    Brit.     (Coralline  zone) 332 

8.  Scyllaea  pelagica,  L.    Devon  (pelagic)  333 

9.  Tethys  fimbriata,  L.    Medit.  (pelagic) 333 

10.  Dendronotus  arborescens,  Miill.  sp.     Brit 334 

11.  Doto  coronata,  Gm.  sp.    Brit 334 

12.  Lomanotus  marmoratuH,  A.  and  H.    Deyonshire  coast 334 

JEolidicUs, 

13.  -^olis  coronata,  Forbes.    Brit.     (Laminarian  zone) 335 

14.  Glaucus  Atlanticus,  Bl.     Gulf-weed  banks    336 

16.  Embletonia  pulchra,  A.  and  H.    N.  Brit 336 

16.  Proctonotus  mucroniferus,  A.  and  H.    Dublin  Bay    337 

17.  Hermaea  bifida,  Mont.    Brit.    Lit. — Laminarian  zone  338 

18.  Alderia  modesta,  Loven.     Brit.    Salt-marshes     338 

Elysiada, 

19.  Elysia  viridis,  Mont.  sp.    Brit 339 

20.  Acteonia  corrugata  (head),  A.  and  H.    Falmouth   339 

21.  Cenia  Cocksii,  A.  and  H.     Falmouth 339 

22.  Limapontia  nigra,  Johnst.    Brit , 340 


srm-ed^arJ. 
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PLATE  XIV. 
Opistho-branchiata,  Page 

1.  Tomatella  tomatilis,  L.    Brit 313 

2.  Cylindrites  acutus,  Sby.     Bath  Oolite,  Brit » 313 

3.  Acteonella  Renauxiana,  D'Orb.    J.    L.  Chalk,  France 314 

4.  Cinnlia  avellana,  Brongn.    U.  Greensand,  Brit 314 

5.  Tornatina  voluta,  Quoy  sp.    |..    I.  Guam,  Australia 316 

6.  Bulla  ampuUa,  L.    \,    India  316 

7.  {Atys)  naucum,  L     J.     Philippines 316 

8.  Linteria  viridis,  Rang.    Pitcaim  Id 316 

9.  Acera  bullata,  Miill.    Brit 316 

10.  Cylichna  cylindracea,  Mont.     Brit 317 

11.  Aplustrum  aplustre,  L.  sp.    J.    Mauritius    318 

12.  Scaphander  Ugnarius,  L.  sp.    -|.    Brit 318 

13.  Philine  aperta,  L.  sp.     Brit 318 

14.  Aplysia  depilans  (hyhrida,  Shy.).    Brit 320 

15.  Dolahella  scapula,  Maxtyn,  sp.    \,    Mauritius    321 

16.  Lohiger  Philippii,  Krohn.     Sicily 322 

17.  Pleurohranchus  memhranaceus,  Mont.     J.    Brit 322 

18.  Umbrella  umbellata,  Dillw.    \,    Mauritius 323 

Nitcleohranchiata. 

19.  Carinaria  cymbium,  L.    \.    Medit 343 

20.  Cafdiapoda  placenta,  E.  and  S.    ^.    Atlantic 343 

21.  Atlanta  Peronii,  Les.  22,  operc.  23,  fry.    S.  Atlantic 344 

24.  Oxygyrus  Keraudrenii,  Rajig.  25,  operc.     S.  Atlantic    344 

26.  Bellerophina  minuta,  Sby.     Gault,  Brit 345 

27.  Bellerophon  bi-carinatus,  L6v.   J.    Carb.  Limestone,  Torunay  344 

28.  expansus,  Sby.    J.    U.  Silurian,  Brit 345 

29.  Porcellia  Puzosi,  Lev.    \.    Carb.  Limestone,  Belgium 344 

30.  Cyrtolites  omatus,  Conrad  (cast)  §.      L  Silurian,  U.  States  346 

31.  Ecculiomphalus  Bucklandi,  Portl.    J.    Silurian,  Tyrone  . . .  346 

iPteropoda, 

32.  Hyalea  tridentata,  Gmel.    Atlantic — Medit 348 

33.  Cleodora  pyramidata,  L.    Atlantic. • 349 

34.  Creseis  aciculata.  Rang.    Atlantic 349 

35.  Cuvieria  columnella.  Rang.     S.  Atlantic . .  349 

36.  Vaginella  depressa,  Basterot.    1..    Miocene,  Bordeaux 349 

37.  Eurybia  Gaudichaudi,  Souleyet     S.  Pacific  (Huxley)    350 

3S.  Psyche  globulosa,  Rang.    Newfoundland 351 

39.  Cymbulia  proboscidea,  Peron.    Medit * 351 

40.  Tiedemannia  Neapolitana,  Chiaje.    Medit 351 

41.  Limacina  antarctica  (J.  Hooker).     S.  Polar  Seas,  63° — 46**  . .  351 

42.  Spirialis  bulimoides,  D'Orb.  sp.    Atlantic 351 

43.  Cheletropis  Huxleyi,  Forbes.    1.     S.  E.  Australia 352 

44.  Macgillivraia  pelaciga,  Forbes.     ^.    C.  Byron,  E.  Australia. .  352 

45.  Clio  borealis,  Brug.    Arctic  Seas    353 

46.  Spongio-branchaea  australis,  D'Orb.    |..    S.  Atlantic,  Falk- 

land Ids 364 

47.  Pneumodermo^violaceum,  D*Orb.    A.     S.  AtlanUtt *  '^^'^ 

48.  Trichocyclus  Dumerilii,  Esch.    ^^,    &o\i\ii  ^«a. ^^'^ 

49.  Pelagia.  alba,  Q.  and  G.     Amboin& • .^^^ 

^0.  Cyinodocea  diaphana,  D'Orb.     AtlanUo. 
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PLATE  XV. 
All,  except  those  marked  *,  are  dorsal  views. 

Terebratulida, 

Page 

1.  Terebratula  maxillata,  Sby.    J.    Batli  Oolite,  England 363 

2.  diphya,  F.  Col.     J.    Alpenkalk,  Tyrol   363 

3.  Terebratnlina  caput-serpentis,  L.    Norway — ^Medit. 364 

4.  Waldheimia  australis,  Quoy.    J.    Port  Jackson 364 

6.  impressa,  Buch.     Oxford  clay,  England 365 

6.  Lyra  Meadi,  Cumb.  1816.    |.    U.  Greensand,  England    ....   36 

7.  Terebratella  Magellanica,  Chemn.    f .     Cape  Horn    365 

8.  Trigonosemua  Palissii,  Woodw.     Chalk,  Belgium 365 

9.  Megerlia  truncata.  Lam.     §.     Medit * 367 

10.  Argiope  decollata,  Chemn.    |..    Medit 368 

11.  Thecidium  radians,  Brongn.     Chalk,  Belgium.  / , 369 

12.  ♦ hieroglyphicum,  Defr.  (interior).     Chalk,  Belgium.  370 

13.  Stringocephalus  Burtini,  Defr.  var.    J.    Devonian,  Europe . .  371 

Spiri/eridcB. 

14.  Spirifera  Walcotti,  Shy.    J.     Lias,  Bath 372 

16.  Cyrtia  exporrecta,  Wahl.    TJ.  Silurian,  Europe 372 

16.  Athyris  lamellosa,  L6v.     J.     Carb.  limes.  N.  Amer. — ^Europe  373 

17.  Uncites  gryphus,  Schl.    J.    Devonian,  Belgium 374 

Ithynchonellidce. 

18.*Ilhynchonella  acuta,  Sby.    f .    Lias,  Europe 376 

19.  furcillata,  Buch.     Lias,  Europe 376 

20.  spinosa,  Schl.     f .     Inf.  Oolite,  Europe    376 

21.  Atrypa  reticularis,  L.  sp.     \.     Sil-Devon,  N.  Amer. — Europe  378 

22.  Pentamerus  Knightii,  Sby.    \.    U.  Silurian  377 

Orthid<B. 

23.  Orthis  rustica,  J.  Sby.    f .    U.  Silurian,  Europe 380 

24.*Strophomena  rhomboidaUs,  Wahl.    f .    U.  Silurian,  N.  Amer. 

—Europe     380 

25.  Leptsena  liassina,  Bouch.     ^.     Lias,  Europe   381 

26.  Calceola  sandalina.  Lam.     \,    Devonian,  Europe    383 

FroductidcB. 

27.  Productus  horridus,  J.  Sby.     J.     Magn.  limestone,  Europe . .   384 
28.* proboscideus,  Vem.     J.     Carb.  limestone,  Belgium  384 

29.  Chonetes  striatella,  Dalm.    U.  Silurian,  Europe 386 

CraniadcB. 

30.  Crania  Ignabergensis,  Retz.    Chalk,  Sweden  386 

Di8cinid<e. 
3).  Discina  lamellosa,  Brod.    \.    Peru   ^...  388 

LingulidcR. 
32.  Lingulaaimima^ljaim,     \.    Philippmea   '^'^^ 
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PLATE  XVL 

Ostreida. 

Page 

1 .  Ostrea  diluviana,  Gnielin.    }.    Chalk-marl,  Brit.  407 

2.  {Exogyra)  conica,  Sby.    If.     TJ.  Greensand,  Wilts    . .  408 

3.  Anomia  Achasus,  Gray,    f .    Kurachee,  Scinde 408 

4.  Flacimoima  macroschisma,  Desh.    \,     Califoniia 409 

5.  Flacuna  sella,  Gm.  sp.     \.     China 409 

6.  placenta,  L.  (young).    N.  Australia   410 

7.  Carolia  placunoides,  Cantr.  (hinge).    Tertiary,  Egypt 410 

8.  Pecten  plica,  L.    f.     China    412 

9.  (JT<?/w»-^^c/^)  Forhesianus,  Ad.   J.    Sooloo  Sea,  14  fins.  412 

10.  {Sinnitea)  pusio,  Fen.    f .     Brit 412 

11.  Lima  squamosa.  Lam.    \.     China 412 

12.  {Flagiostoma)  cardiiformis,  Shy.     Bath  Oolite,  Brit 4l2 

13.  {Zimatula)  suh-auriculata,  Mont.     Brit 413 

14.  {Limcea)  strigilata,  Brocchi,  sp.    Pliocene,  Italy  413 

15.  Spondylus  princeps,  Gmel.    \.    Sooloo  Sea 413 

16.  -: {Pedum)  spondyloides,  Gmel.     a.     Red  Sea 414 

17.  Flicatula  cristata,  Lam.    f.    W.Indies  414 

Aviculida, 

18.  Avicula  hirundo,  L.    \,    Medit 415 

19.  {Meleagrina)  margaritifera,  L.  sp.     \,     Ceylon 416 

20.  {Malletis)  Yvl^Tis,  IjBixn..     J.     China  , 416 

21.  ( Vulsella)  lingulata.  Lam.     J.     Red  Sea 416 

22.  Posidonomya  Becheri,  Bronn.     Carh.  Hesse,  Brit. 417 

23.  Pinna  squamosa.  Lam.    JL..    Medit 419 

24.  Crenatula  viridis,  Lam.    \.    Chinese  Seas  418 


a^a*  adductor  impressions. 
Py  pedal  muscles, 
y,  suspensors  of  the  gills. 
b,  hyssal  foramen  or  notch. 
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PLATE  XVII. 
*  The  figures  marked  are  left  yalves  (interiors). 

Avictdidtt, 

Page 

1.  Gervillia  anceps,  Desh.    ^.    Neocoznian,  Brit.    •....   418 

2.  Fema  ephippium,  L.    \.    W.  Indies    418 

3.  Inoceramus  sulcatus,  Park.    }.    Gault,  Brii 419 

MytUida. 

4.  MytiluB  smaragdinus,  Chemn.    \,    India 420 

5.  Modiola  tulipa,  Lam.    }.    Brit, 421 

6.  pelagica,  Forbes.    \.    S.  Atlantic 422 

7.  lithopliaga,  L.    J.    Medit 422 

8.  Crenella  discors,  L.    Brit 422 

9.  Dreissena  polymorpha,  Pallas.    }.    Brit 422 

AreaddR, 

10.  Area  granosa,  L.    }.    Australia 424 

11.  pexata,  Say.    J.     S.Carolina    424 

12.  {Bysso-arca)  Nosb,  L.    f .    Medit 424 

13. zebra,  Sw.    J.    Australia 424 

14.  Cucullaea  concamerata,  Martini.    J.    India 425 

15.  Macrodon  Hirsonensis,  D'Arch.  sp.    J.    Batli  Oolite,  Brit. . .   425 

16.  »Pectunculus  pectiniformis,  Lam.   f .    India 425 

l7.*Limopsis  aurita,  Broc.  sp.     Crag,  Suflfolk 426 

18.  Nucula  CobboldisB,  Sby.    A.     Crag,  Norwich 426 

19.*Nuculina  miliaris,  Desh.    *.    Eocene,  Paris    427 

20.*Leda  caudata,  Donov.    Brit 427 

21.* {Yoldia)  myalis,  Couthouy   .f.     Crag,  Norwich 428 

22.*Solenella  Norrisii,  G.  Shy.    |..    Valparaiso 429 

23.  omata,  G.  Shy.  sp.    |^    Miocene,  Patagonia 429 

7}rigontacUe, 

24.*Trigonia  costata,  Park.    \.     Oolite,  Brit 430 

25.  Myophoria  decussata,  Munst.  sp.    Trias,  Tyrol 431 


26.  Verticordia  cardiiformis.  Wood.    |..    Crag,  Suffolk 472 


C  w  i>  C 
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PLATE  XVin. 

*  The  figures  marked  are  left  valves. 

TJhionida, 

Page 

1.  Xlnio  littoralis,  Drap,    J.    Auvergne    433 

2.  {MonocondyUea)  Paraguayeinus,  D'Orb.    J.    S.  America  434 

3.  Castalia  ambigua,  Lam.    \,    B.  Amazon :   434 

4.  Hyxia  syrmatophora,  Gronov.     J.     S.  Americaf    , 434 

6.  *Lidina  exotica,  Lam.    J.    Africa,  R.  Nile  435 

6.  Mycetopus  soleniformis,  D'Orb.    i.    S.  America,  R.  Parana  435 

7.  ^theria  semHunata,  Lam.    \,    Senegal  .•  435 

Chamid<B. 

8.  Cbama  macrophylla,  Chemn.    J.    Antilles 437 

9.  left  valve 437 

10.  Diceras  arietinum,  Lam.    \,     Coral  Oolite,  France  439 

11. left  valve , 439 

12.  (Eequienia)  Lonsdalii,  J.  Sby.    J.    Neocomian,  Spain 

—Brit , 439 

Hippuritida. 

13.  Caprotina  striata,  D'Orb.    TJ.  Greensand,  France 451 

14.  left  valve    451 

Tridacnida, 

15.  Tridacna  squamosa,  Chem.    ^    Bombay 452 

16.  Hippopus  maculatus.  Lam.    \,    K.  Australia 453 

Cardiadce  (part). 

17.  Litbocardium  aviculare.  Lam.    J.    Eocene,  Paris 454 

Cyprinida  (part). 

18.  Cardilia  semi-sulcata.  Lam.    Amboina 469 

19.*Megalodon  cucullatus,  J.  Sby.    J.    Devonian,  Eifel 409 

t  The  animal  of  Hyria  has  two  &\p\iOQai  onSicniu 
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PLATE  XIX; 
The  figures  marked  are  left  Talyea. 

Cardiada, 

1.  Gardiuin  costatmn,  L.    \,  .  China • 463 

2.  lyratum,  G.  Sby.    \.    Madagascar 453 

3.  hemicardium,  L.    J.    China 454 

4.* (Adacna)  edentulum,  Pallas.    }.    Caspian 454 

5.  Conocardium  Hibemicum,  Sby.    ^.    Carb.  limestone,  Eildare  455 

Lueinida, 
6.*Lucina Pennsylvanica,  L.   }.    W.Indies 456 

7.  ■  {Cryptodon)  flezuosa,  Mont.    Brit 456 

8.  Corbis  degans,  Dash.    |.    China 457 

9.  Diplodonta  lupinus,  Broc.  sp.    Miocene,  Turin 458 

10.  TJngulina  oblonga,  Daud.    }.    W.  Africa    458 

11.  Kellia  Laperousii,  Desh.    California 459 

12.  {Poronia)  rubra,  Mont.     *.    Brit 459 

13.  Montacuta  substriata,  Mont.    A.    Brit 460 

14.  Lepton  squamosum,  Mont.    ^.    Brit 460 

16.  Galeomma  Turtoni,  Sby.    Brit 461 

16.*Cyamium  antarcticum,  Phil     |..    FalMand  Ids 458 

Cycladid(B, 

17.  Cyclas  cornea,  L.    R.  Thames 461 

18. {Pistdium)  amnica,  MtQl.    A.    R.  Thames 462 

19.  Cyrenoidcs  Dupontii,  Joan.    | 463 

20.  Cyrena  cyprinoides,  Quoy.    J.    Ceylon   ', 462 

21.  {Corbicula)  consobrina,  Caillaud.    Alexandrian  Canal  462 

Cyprinida. 

22.  Cyprina  Islandica,  L.    J.    N.  Brit  46J 

23.  Cardinia  listeri,  Sby.  sp.    ^.    Lias,  Cheltenham 470 

24.  Opis  lunulata,  Miller  sp.    Inf.  Oolite,  Bridport 470 

25.  Mjoconcha  crassa,  Sby.    J.    Inf.  Oolite,  Dundry 471 
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PLATE  XX. 

(All  the  interiors  are  right  valves.) 

Cyprinida, 

Fng€ 

1.  Astarte  sulcata,  Da  Costa.    Brit 464 

2.  Circe  corrugata,  Chem.    A.    Bed  Sea   464 

3.  Isocardia  cor.  L.    \,    Brit. 466 

4.  Cypricardia  ohesa,  Beeve.    \,    India 467 

5.  Cardita  calyculata,  L.    S.  AMca    • 471 

6.  -  ( Venericardia)  ajar,  Adans.    "W.  Africa  472 

Venerida, 

7.  Venus  paphia,  L.    "W.  Indies 473 

8.  Cytherea  dione,  L.    f .    W.  Indies    474 

9.  (Jf(?roe)  picta,  Schnm.    f.    China 474 

10. {Triffom)  tripla,  L.    J.    W.  Africa  474 

11.  (Grateloupia)  irregularis,  Baster.    f .    Miocene,  Bor- 
deaux   • 474 

12.  Artemis  exoleta,  L.    ^.    Brit 474 

13.  Lucinopsis  undata,  Pennant  sp.    Brit 475 

14.  Tapes  pullastra,  Wood,    f .    Brit 475 

15.  Venerupis  exotica,  Lam.    N.  Australia 476 

16.  Petricola  lithophaga,  Betz.    Medit 476 

17.  pholadiformis,  Lam.    f .    New  York    476 

18.  Glaucomya  Chinensis,  Gray.    China 477 

19    Capsula  rugosa.  Lam.  sp.    J.    N.Australia 481 
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PLATE  XXI, 

(All  the  interiors  are  riffht  yalves.) 

Mactrida, 

Page 

1.  Mactra  stultorum,  L.    }.    Brit •......• 477 

2.  GDathodon  cuneatus,  Qr&j,    ^«    New  Orleans  . . . .  r 478 

3.  Lutraria  oblonga,  Gmel.    ^.    Brit.   . . . « « 479 


4.  Crassatella  ponderosa,  GmeL  sp.    }.    Australia %  4^6 

Tellinida. 

6,  Tellina  lingua-felis,  L.    J.    Antilles « 480 

6.  camaria,  L.     Antilles 480 

7.  planissima,  Anton,    f .    India.     (T.  rosea,  Sby.) 480 

8.  Gkstrana  fragilis,  L.    f .     Galway 481 

9.  Psammobia  Ferroensis,  Chemn.     Brit » 482 

10. squamosa,  Lam.     Borneo    > 482 

11.  Semelc  reticulata,  Cbemn.     Antilles  , • 483 

12.  {Cumingia)  lamellosa,  G.  Sby.     Peru    483 

13.  {Syndosmya)  alba.  Wood.     Brit ♦  . . .  <   483 

14.  Scrobicularia  piperata,  Gm.  sp.     J.     Brit « .  <   484 

15.  Mesodesma  glabratum,  Lam.     Ceylon i .......  ^ . .   484 

16.  (i)o«a«7/a)  Chilensis,  D'Orb.     \.     Peru   484 

17.  {Anapa)  Smithii,  Gray.    Tasmania  .....  < 485 

18.  Ervilia  nitens,  Mont.     Antilles 485  ^ 

19.  Donax  denticulatus,  L.     Antilles # 485 

20.  (i^/^^^«flj)  Brasiliensis,  Lam.    J.    Antilles    «..•#...   486 

21.  Galatea  reclusa.  Bom  sp.    |.    R.  Nile , 486 


22.  Tancredia  extensa,  Lycett.    \,     Oolite,  Brit * 457 
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♦  The  figures  marked  are  left  valves  (interiors). 

TeUinid<e. 

Page 
X.  Sanguinolaria  livida,  Lam.     ^.    N.  Australia 483 

2, diphos,  Chemn.    J.    India    483 

8. orbiculata,  "Wood.    \.    Fenang    483 

Solenida, 

4.  Solen  siliqua,  L.    \.    Brit 486 

5.  Cultellus  lacteus,  Spengl.    J.    Tranquebar , . . . , 487 

6.  {Cerati-8olen)  leg^umen,  L.     f .     Brit 488 

7.  ' {Machara)  politus,  Wood.    §.    India 488 

*  

8.  Solecurtus  strigilatus,  L.     |.    W.  Africa 488 

9.  — CaribaBus,  Lam.    |.     U.  States ^  488 

10. (N'ovacultna)  G^angeticus,  Bens.     Calcutta 489 

Myacida. 

11.  Thetis  hyalina,  Sby.  sp.     f .     China 491 

12.  FanopSBa  Americana,  Conrad.    \,    Miocene,  Maryland    ....   492 

13.*Saxicava  rugosa,  L.    §.     Brit. — Kamtschatka 601 

14.  Glycimeris  siliqua,  Chemn.    J.    Arctic  America, 493 

Anatinida, 
15.*Pholadomya  Candida,  Sby.    \.     W.  Indies 496 

16.  Goniomya  literata,  Sby.    J.    Oolite,  Brit 497 

17.  Rolemya  togata,  Poli  sp.    J.    Medit 426 
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PLATE  XXIII. 
•  The  interioi-s  marked  are  left  valves. 

Myacida. 

Page 
l.*Mya  truncata,  L.     J.     Brit 4bi> 

2.  Corbula  sulcata,  Lam.     W.  Africa 490 

8.  {JPioiamomya)  labiata,  Maton  sp.    5..     Buenos  Ayres  490 

4.  (Sphenia)  Binghami,  Turt.     Brit 490 

5.  NesBia  cuspidata,  Olivi.    Brit 491 

6.  Anatinella  Candida,  Chemn.    A.     Ceylon 479 

jinatinidce. 

7.  Anatina  subrostrata.  Lam.    J.     India  495 

8.  Cochlodesma  praetenue,  Mont.     Brit 496 

9.  Thracia  pubescens,  Pult.    J.     Brit 496 

10.*Lyon8ia  Norvegica,  Chemn.  sp.     f.     Brit 498 

11.  Pandora  rostrata.  Lam.    J.     Guernsey 499 

12.  Myodora  brevis,  Stutch.    New  South  Wales  499 

13.  Myochama  anomioides,  Stutch.     New  South  Wales  499 

14.  Chamostrea  albida.  Lam.  sp.    J.    New  South  Wales     600 

Gastrocluemda. 

15.  Gastrochsena  modiolina,  Lam.     Gal  way    501 

loa. sp.  siphonal  orifices,  in  U.  Greensand,  Haldon, 

Devonshire 601 

16. mumia,  Spengl.     |..     India 501 

17.  Clavagella  bacUlaris,  Desh.     J.     Pliocene,  Sicily    502 

18.  Aspergillum  vaginiferum.  Lam.     J.     Bed  Sea 503 

Fholadida. 

19.  Pholas  Bakeri,  Desh.     ^.     India    504 

20.  {Fholadidea)  papyracea,  Solr.     |.     Brit 505 

21.  (Mariesia)  striata,  L.    W.  Indies  505 

22.  {Farapkolas)  bisulcata,  Conrad     506 

23.  Xylophaga  dorsalis,  Turt.     Brit 506 

24.  25.  Teredina  personata,  Lam.     London  Clay,  Bognor    507 

25a. siphonal  orifice 

26.  *Teredo  Norvegica,  Spengl.     Brit 506 

27.  '■ siphonal  end  of  the  tube,  broken  to  show 

septa    , , 506 

28.  palmulata,  l*ni1;.  (styles).     Brit 607 
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CLAS8  I.— CEPHALOPODA. 

ObDER  I.— DISSA1TCHU.TA. 

Fajjti.y  m. — Tettthid^. 
Phtixoteothis,  Meek  and  Haydei 

Type,  P.  subovatua.     OotaceouH.     Nebraska. 

Pea  corneous,  thin,  suboTate,  sligttly 
coHTSi  above.  From  betind  tke  mid- 
dle it  narrows  towards  the  front,  the 
outline  of  the  lateral  margins  being 
convex,  while  the  postBriorend  ie  more 
or  less  obtusely  angular.  Apparently 
related  to  Beloteuthie  and  Teadopeis 
(See  p.  168.) 

Pahilt  IV. — BEi.BMNrni'ffi  * 
The  Shell    of  Belemniifa    consists 
ftmdamentally  of: — 

1.  A  hollow  cone,  the  jiArajmocone 
Fig.  1,  p,  with  a  thin  shelly  wall 
termed  the  conotheca  c  and  which  is      c 
divided  by  transverse  septa   concave 
aboTC  and  convex  below  into  cham-   « 
bers  or  loculi;  the  septa  are  perforated  S 
nearthe  ventral  margin  hy  a  sip  Atinc?e    '^ 

2.  A  guard  or  Tost-rum  g  more  or  a 
less  extensively  enveloping  tho  apical 
part  of  the  phragmocone  The 
phragmocone  is  not  a  chambered 
body  made  to  fit  into  a  corneal  hollow 
previously  formed  in  the  rostrum  i 
as  Bome  have  conjectured  but  both 
rmtrum  and  cone  grew  together  the 
former  was  formed  on  the  estenor  of 
a  secretive  surface,  and  the  latter  ou 
the  iuUrior  of  another  secretive  sur- 
face."   (Phillips.) 

The  rostrum  is  composed  of  calca- 
reous matter  arranged  in  fibres  per- 
pendicularly to  the  planes   of  the  laminEe  of  growth.     Pro- 
■  Bw  p.  lis. 

b2  * 


Fig.l. 
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fessoi  Owen  deacribea  the  fibres,  in  epecimens  from.  ChriBtian 
Malford,  a.a  of  a  trihodral  prismatiD  form,  and  laWth.  of  an  incli 
in  diameter.  These  fibres  are  disposed  concentrictilly  arotmd 
an  axia,  a,  the  fio-called  apical  line,  which  extends  from  (he 
extremity  of  the  phragmocone  to  that  of  the  rostrnm,  Indica- 
tiona  of  a  thin  capsule  or  formative  membrane  appear  in  some 
Bekmiiites  in-vesting  the  guard ;  in  those  of  the  Oxford  clay 
it  IB  represented  by  a  granular  incrustation ;  in  some  liassic 
species  it  appears  in  delicate  plaits,  like  ridges  or  ftirrows ;  in 
some  Hpedmena  of  Bdemnitella  mticronata  from  the  upper  chalk 
of  Antrim,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  very  thin  nacreous  layer. 

3.  A  pro-oatracum,  or  anterior  ebell,  iTHch  is  a  doraal  exten- 
sion of  the  conotheca  beyond  the  end  where  the  guard  disappears. 
The  surfitce  of  the  conotheca  is  marked  by  lines  of  growth, 
and,  according  to  Toltz,  it  may  be  deacribed  in  four  principal 
regions  radiating  from  the  apex :  one  dorsal,  Fig.  2,  a,  with 


Fig.  3.  FlK.3.  FJE.4. 

loop  linea  of  growth  advancing  forward;  two  lateral,  b,  separated 
from  the  dorsal  by  a  continuous  atraigtt  or  nearly  straight  line, 
and  covered  with  very  obliquely  arched  striiB  in  a  hyperbolic 
form,  in  part  nearly  parallel  to  the  dorso-lateral  boundary  line, 
and  in.  part  reflexed,  so  aa  to  form  lines  ia  retiring  curves  across 
the  ventral  portion  nearly  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  septa. 


CEPHALOPODA. 

There  were  at  least  three  kinds  of  pro-ostracum  in  the 
family  JBelemnitidce, . 

A.  In  many  Belemnites  the  extension  of  the  conotheca  seems 
to  run  out  in  one  simple  broad  plate,  Pig.  3,  as  in  B.  haatatiis 
from  Solenhofen. 

B.  In  Belemnites  PuzosianuSy  D'Orbigny,  the  pro-ostracum  is 
very  thin,  and  apparently  homy  or  imperfectly  calcified  in  the 
dorsal  region,  supported  laterally  by  two  long,  narrow,  parallel, 
calcareous  plates,  Fig.  4,  as  in  B.  Puzosianua  from  the  Oxford 
clay.  Professor  Huxley  considers  this  difference  between  the 
pro-ostraca  of  generic  importance. 

0.  The  third  kind  of  pro-ostracum  is  exhibited  by  Orthocera 
elongata,  D^  la  Beche,  the  type  of  the  genus  Xiphoteuthia, 
Huxley ;  it  is  calcareous,  and  is  composed  of  concentric  lamellae, 
each  of  which  consists  of  fibres  disposed  perpendicularly  to  the 
plane  of  the  lamella ;  the  phragmocone  is  very  long  and  narrow, 
and  the  guard  cylindroidal. 

Professor  Huxley  suspects  that  a  thoroughly  well-preserved 
specimen  of  Belemnoteuthia  will  some  day  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence of  a  fourth  kind  of  pro-ostracum  among  the  Belemnitidce, 

The  genera  in  the  family  are : — 1,  Belemnites;  2,  Belemmtella ; 
Si  Xiphoteuthia  ;  4,  Belemnoteuthia  ;  5,  Pleaioteuthis ;  6,  Celoeno; 
*J ,  Beloptera  ;  Sy  Belemnosia  ;  9,  Conoteuthia ;  smd  ?  Helicerua. 

"The -4  anthoteuthea  of  Munster,  so  far  as  they  are  known 
only  by  hooks  and  impressions  of  soft  parts,  may  have  been 
either  Belemniteay  or  Belemnoteuthia,  or  Pleaioteuthea,  or  may  have 
belonged  to  the  genus  Celoeno,''^    (Huxley.) 

The  genus  Belopeltia,  Voltz,  was  founded  on  the  pro-ostraca 
of  Belemnites,  species  of  which  were  unknown. 

The  genus  Actinocamax,  Miller,  was  founded  on  the  guard 
of  Belemnites  and  Belemnitella,  the  upper  parts  of  which  had 
decayed,  and  thus  presented  no  alveolar  cavity. 

Order  II.— Tetrabranchiata. 

Family  I. — ^NAuxiLiDiE 
(including  Family  II. — Orthoceratid^). 

Division  a. — ^Air-chambers  confined  to  one  part  of  the 

SHELL. 

AscocERAS,  Barrande,  184fi.* 
Etymology,  askoa,  a  leathern  bottle,  and  ceraa, 

*  At  p.  185  Mr.  Woodward  refers  to  M.  Barrande'a  second  volume  of  the  "  CeQhfiI<v 
Dods  of  Bohemia."    The  AscoraSy  Glossoceras,  and  Aphrogmiles  «ctt>aKtfe  ^^"6«e^c*A., 


UAirVAL   OF  THE   H0LLXJ8CA. 

Type^  A.  Bohemicum,  Ban*.,  Fig.  5. 

Shell  flask-shaped,  smooth,  transversely  or 
longitudinally  striated,  or  ornamented  with 
annular  folds,  or  plicated.  The  terminal  cham- 
ber (r)  occupying  the  space  above  the  air- 
chambers  (5),  and  extending  down  one  side  of 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  shell  in  the 
form  of  a  wide  and  deep  cavity,  which  is 
^5  embraced  by  the  decurrent  edges  of  the  in- 
complete septa  (four  or  five  in  number).  This 
cavity  also  communicates  at  its  base  with  a 
small  siphuncle  which  traverses  the  minute 
apical  air-chambers.  Aperture  of  shell  simple. 

The  wide  ventral  cavity  of  Ascoceras  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  large  lateral  siphuncle 
of  Cameroceras, 
Fig.  5.  Distribution^    16    species.      Lower — Upper 

^tSt^BL^andeT'^S^^^^^-     Bohemia,  Norway,  England,  Ca- 

nada. 

Glossocebas,  Barrande,  1865. 

Etymology y  glossa^  a  tongue,  and  ceraa. 

TypCy  Or,  gracile,  Barrande.     Upper  Silurian.     Bohemia. 

Shell  similar  to  that  of  AacoceraSy  but  the  dorsal  margin  of  the 
aperture  is  extended  in  the  form  of  a  ligulate  projection,  sub- 
triangularly  rounded  at  the  end,  and  recurved  towards  the  inte- 
rior of  the  shell. 

This  process  gives  rise  to  a  distinct  lobe  on  each  side  of  the 
opening,  which  is  analogous  to  that  which  exists  in  HercoceraSy 
OphidioceraSy  and  in  certain  species  of  Fhragmoceras  and  Gom- 
phoceraa. 

DistrihutioUy  2  species.  Middle  and  Upper  Silurian.  Anti- 
costi;  Bohemia. 

Aphbagmites,  Barrande,  1865. 

Etymology y  a,  without  phragmoBy  a  partition ;  and  the  uBual 
termination. 

Typey  Ascoceras  Buchii,  Barrande. 

Shelly  similar  to  that  of  Aacoceraay  but  the  air-chambers  are 
deciduous. 
Distribution^  2  species.    TJppei  »i\hma.ii.    Bohemia. 
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Division  h, — Atr-ohambers  occuPYma  the  whole  cAvinf 

OF  the  shell. 

PrLOCERAS,  Salter,  1859. 

Etymology f  piles ^  a  cap,  and  ceraa,  a  horn. 

Type,  P.  invaginatum,  Salter,  Fig.  6. 

Shelly  broad,  conical,  sub-cylindiical,  or  com- 
pressed, and  slightly  curved.  Siphiincle  and  septa 
combined  as  a  series  of  conical  concave  septa,  wliicli 
fit  into  each  other  sheathwise. 

Distributiony  3  species.  Lower  Silurian.  Scot- 
land.     Canada.  Fig.  6.  Diagram 

OrTHOOEBAS.  *  (after'saUe^. 

Sub-genera : — 

1.  Gonioceras,  Hall,  1847. 

Etymology y  gonioSy  an  angle. 

Typey  Q-.  anceps.    Lower  Silurian.     United  States. 

Shelly  having  the  general  form  and  structiire  of  OrthoceraSy 
flattened  with  extremely  salient  angles ;  septa  sinuous ;  section 
of  shell,  an  extended  ellipse  with  projecting  angles ;  siphuncle 
ventral. 

2.  Endoceras,  Hall,  see  W.  M.,  ii.  p.  192. 

3.  Tretoceras,  Salter,  1858  {DiploceraSy  Salter,  1856). 

Etymology y  tretos,  pierced. 

Typey  Orthoceras  bisiphonatum,  Sowerby.  Lower  Silurian. 
Wales. 

Shell  elongated  ;  septa  pierced  by  a  sub-central  beaded 
siphuncle,  and  also  by  a  deep  lateral  cavity  continuous  with 
the  terminal  chamber,  and  passing  down  side  by  side  with 
the  siphuncle — the  cavity  affecting  at  least  seven  of  the  upper- 
most septa,  if  not  the  whole. 

CTRTOCERAS.t 

Sub-genera : — 

1.  Onoceras,  see  W.  M.,  ii.  193.  "  The  shells  of  this  genus 
and  Cyrtoceras  pass  gradually  into  each  other,  but  Onoceras  may 
be  retained  for  those  species  which  are  much  inflated  in  the  ante- 
rior half  or  two-thirds  of  the  shell  length "  (Billings) ;  and 
**  which  have  a  more  or  less  strangulated  aperture  "  (Barrandfi\x 

•Seep.  190.  \  aftft'B.Vi^. 
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2.  Ctetoceeina,*  Billings,  1865. 

Type,  C.  typica,  Billings. 

Shell  having  the  general  characters  of  CyrtoceraSy  but  difi'ers 
in  the  short,  thick  form,  and  in  the  large  siphuncle  on  the 
dorsal  side. 

Distribution,  2  species.    Silurian.     Canada. 

3.  Steeptoceras,  Billings,  1865. 

Etymology y  streptos,  curved,  and  ceras* 

Shell  having  the  form  of  Onoceras,  but  with  a  trilobed  aperture 
like  Phragmoceras, 
Distribution,  2  species.    Middle  Silurian.     Canada. 

LiTUiTEs,  Breynius.f 

Type,  L.  lituus,  Hisinger. 

Shell  discoidal,  whorls  (2 — 5)  close  or  separate ;  last  chamber 
produced  in  a  straight,  or  nearly  straight  line,  sometinies 
slightly  curved,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  spire ; 
lateral  margins  of  the  aperture  extended  and  curved  towards 
the  interior  of  the  shell ;  the  aperture  contracted  thus  presents 
two  distinct  orificos,  the  smaller  corresponding  to  the  convex  or 
ventral  side,  the  larger  to  the  concave  or  dorsal  side  of  the  shell. 

X.  lituus  is  the  only  species  in  which  the  aperture  has  been 
observed.  28  species  from  the  Middle  and  Upper  ?  Silurian 
rocks  of  Europe  and  North  America,  belong  here  or  to  allied 
genera. 

Sub-genus : — Ophldioceras,  Barrande,  1867. 

Synonym,  Ophioceras,  Barrande,  1865. 

Etymology,  ophiodes,  shaped  like  a  serpent,  and  ceras. 

Type,  0.  Nakholmensis,  Kjerulf  {Lituites), 

Shell  with  the  produced  portion  very  short  or  wanting. 

The  shells  of  the  Bohemian  species  are  keeled  on  the  convex 
side. 

Distribution,  7  species.  Middle  Silurian ;  Norway  (1).  Upper 
Silurian,  Bohemia  (6). 

LiTTJUNCTTLUS,  Barrande,  1867. 

Shell  as  in  Lituites,  but  with  a  simple  aperture.    No  species 
have  been  yet  observed. 
Sub-genus : — ^Discoceras,  Barrande,  1867. 
Etymology,  disJcos,  a  quoit,  and  ceras. 
Tyj)e,  D.  antiquissimus,  Eichwald  {Lituites), 

*  See  p.  194.  ^S.efc^.vea. 
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Shdl  with  tte  produced  poridon  very  stort  or  wanting. 

This  sub-genuB  bears  the  same  relattoii  to  Lituuncalus  (the 
fixiatence  of  which  is  enpposed)  that  Opkidiocerag  does  to 
LiUiitet. 

Distribution,  3  apeciea.  Middle  Silurian.  Eussia,  Ctennanj', 
Norway. 

Heecoceeas,  Barrande,  1867. 

Etymology,  &koi,  a  wall,  and  ceras. 

Type,  H.  mirum,  Bar.     Middle  Silurian,  Bohemia. 

Shell  uHuftlly  involute,  as  iu  Nautilus,  rarely  with  separated 
whork  aa  in  QyTocerae,  or  with  a  apire  aa  in  Trockoveraa.  Body- 
chamber  with  a  diaphragTE  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  shell, 
the  concavity  of  which  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  last  aeptum. 
This  disposition  throwa  the  aperture  on  the  convex  side  of  the 
shell,  which  is  deeply  excavated.  Sipliuncle  dorsal,  cylindrical, 
inflated  between  the  chamhers,  separated  from  the  ahell. 

Naoiilus  subtuberculatus,  Sandberger,  from  the  Devonian  of 
Nassau,  may  belong  to  this  genus. 

Bathuocekas,  Barrande,  1867. 

Etymology,  in  allusion  fo  the  imbricated  arrangement  of  the 
partitiona. 

Type,  B.  complexum,  Barr.  (Orthoceraa). 

Sliell  having  the  general  appearance  of  Orthoceraa.  Part  of 
the  body-chamber  occupied  by  a  aeriea  of  imbricating  plates, 
which  decrease  in  horizontal  extension  from  below  upwards. 
Siphuncle  composed  of  a  series  of  superimposed  funnel-shaped 
tubes,  the  narrow  end  directed  towards  the  aperture  of  the  shell. 

Dietribution,  2  speciea.     Middle  Silurian,  Bohemia. 

AlTLACOCEitAS,  Hauer,  1860. 

Etymology,  tadaa:,  a  furrow,  and  eera». 

Type,  A.  sulcatum,  Hancr,  Fig.  7. 

Shell  straight,  hke  Orthorxrae ;  corrugated, 
with  two  deep  lateral  furrows;  siphon  simple,  v^ 
very  small,  marginal  and  dorsal,  situated  i. 
between  the  longitudinal  aulci.  The  test  x_ 
increases  rapidly  in  thickneaa  towards  the  ; 
apex  of  the  shell. 

The  genus  is  a  transition  form  between 
the  NautiUdce  and  the  Belemnitidce.  ti™ 

IHstribution,    i    species.       Upper    Trias, 
Austria. 
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[Family  Goniattdje.    Barrande.] 

Shell  involute  or  straight;  septa  concave  in  their  median 
section ;  sutures  usually  with  angular  lobqs ;  septal  tubes  coni- 
cal, more  or  less  prolonged,  but  always  directed  backwards. 
Siphuncle  cylindrical,  of  small  diameter,  always  marginal; 
siphonal  investment  not  persistent ;  convexo-ventral  margin  of 
the  aperture  sloped,  lines  of  growth  and  ornamentation  of  the 
shell  with  a  corresponding  sinuosity. 

The  genera  enumerated  in  this  family  are  OoniatiteSy  Clymentay 
and  Bactrites,  Dr.  Woodward  includes  the  Goniatites  and  the 
Badrites  (pp.  196,  197)  with  the  Ammonitidoe ;  and  the  Cly- 
menia  with  the  Nautilidse  (p.  190). 

Family  HE. — Ammonitid^. 

Shell  various ;  septa  convex  in  their  median  section ;  sutures 
always  lobed,  ramified,  or  denticulated ;  septal  tube  cylindrical 
and  always  directed. forwards.  Siphuncle  cylindroid  of  small 
diameter,  always  marginal ;  siphonal  investeaent  more  or  less 
solid  and  persistent.  Convexo-ventral  ?  margin  of  the  aperture 
more  or  less  prolonged,  which  determines  a  similar  convexity 
in  the  lines  of  growth  and  ornamentation  of  the  test ;  there  are 
rare  specific  exceptions. 

Division  I. — Sutures  lobed  or  denticulated  at  the  base. 

1.  Ehabdoceras  (see  p.  196). 

2.  Baoulina,  D'Orbigny,  1850. 

Example^  B.  Eouyana,  D'Orb.     Neocomian,  France. 

Shell  like  Baculites,  but  its  lobes  and  saddles  are  not  foliated, 
there  being  between  these  forms  a  similar  distinction  to  that 
between  Ceratites  and  Ammonites, 

B,  acuariuSy  Schlotheim,  is  from  the  Oxfordian  strata  of 
Gammelshausen  in  Wurtemberg. 

3.  CocnLOCERAS,  Hauer,  1860. 

Etymology^  cochlos^  a  snail-shell,  and  ceraa, 
TypCy  C.  Eischeri,  Hauer,  Fig.  8. 

Sh^ll  resembling  that  of  Turrilites,  with  the  sutural  lobes 
simple,  as  in  Ehabdoceras  and  Clydonites, 
10 


CEPHALOPODA. 


Distribution,  3  species.     Upper  Triassic  strata  of  Hallstadt, 
Austria. 


Fig.  8.    Shell  and  sutural  lobes  of  Cochloeeras  Pitdmi. 

4.  Choristoceras,  Hauer,  1865. 

Typey  0.  Marshii,  Hauer. 

Shdl  somewliat  similar  in  form  to  CrioceraSy  with  the  lobular 
ornamentation  characteristic  of  Ceratttea, 
Bistributioriy  4  species.     Upper  Trias,  Austria. 

6.  CLYDOiaTES,  Hauer,  1860. 
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Fig.  9.  Shell  of  Clydonites  cMtatus,  Hau.   Figs.  10a,  10b.  Shell  and  satural  lobes  of  C. 

delphinocephcUuSy  Hau. 

Etymology^  Jdudon^  the  surge,  with  the  usual  termination. 

Examples,  Goniatites  Eryx,  Munst;  Ammonites  delphino- 
cephalus,  Hauer.    Figs.  9,  10. 

Shelly  discoidal ;  sutures  lobed ;  lobes  entire,  not  crenulated 
as  in  Ceraiites, 

Distribution,  Upper  Triassic  strata,  Hallstadt  and  St.  Oassian^ 
in  the  Austrian  Alps  ;  North-western  Himalayas ;  21  species. 
Upper  Cretaceous,  2  species  described  as  Ccratttea  \s^\^'Ci^^5gc:^. 
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6.  Ceratites  (see  p.  197). 

Division  n. — Suttjres  foliated 

Including  tlie  genera  Ammonitea  (p.  197),  Toxocerds,  AncyJo^ 
ceroB*  ScaphiteSy  HelicoceraSy  and  Turrtlites  (p.  200),  Samites, 
PtychoceraSy  and  Baculitea  (p.  201),  and  the  following. 

Anisoceras  (see  p.  200),  Pictet,  1854. 

Etymology i  aniaoSy  unequal ;  and  ceraa. 

Example^  Hamites  armatus,  Sowerby. 

Shell  at  first  growing  in  an  open  helicoid  spire,  afterwards 
more  or  less  prolonged  and  reflected;  ornamented  by  trans- 
verse ribs.  Sutures  of  septa  divided  into  5  lobes  and  5  saddles, 
all  bipartite  ;  the  lateral  saddles  are  the  largest. 

Fossil y  12  species.  Gault — Upper  Green  Sand,  Europe.  Cre- 
taceous, India.     1  species,  Jurassic.    North-west  Himalayas. 

Species  of  Eeliocerc^  founded  on  heliooid  portions  of  shells 
may  belong  to  this  genus. 

TTamttuna  (see  p.  201),  D'Orbigny,  1852. 

Example,  H.  dissimilis,  D'Orb. 

Shell  conical  prolonged,  having  a  portion  of  the  body  chamber 
reflected,  but  not  touching  the  other  portion ;  section  of  the 
shell  round  or  laterally  compressed ;  sutures  of  the  septa 
divided  into  six  lobes,  and  as  many  saddles. 

Hamulina  difiers  from  Hamites  in  being  only  once  reflected 
instead  of  twice,  and  from  Ptychoceras  in  having  the  reflected 
portion  of  the  shell  separate  from  the  other,  not  close  together. 

Distribution y  15  species.  Neocomian,  Prance.  Ootatoor 
group  (=  ?  Gault),  India. 


Peltarion",  Deslongchamps,  1859. 

Founded  on  the  mandibular  armature   of   tetrabranchiate 
cephalopods 

*  Many  of  the   forms  considered  to  belong  to  Crioceras  have  been  ascertained 
by  M.  Astier  to  be  only  more  or  less  incomplete  individuals  of  species  belonging  to 
Ancyloceras.    That  Crioceras  must  merge  into  Ancyloceras  appears  inevitable. 
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GASTEROPODA. 


ExampUy  P.  bilobatum.    Upper  Lias,  Normandy.    Fig.  11. 
Calcareous  plates  nearly  circular  or  transversely  oval ;  ante- 


Fig.  11. 

nor  border  rounded,  posterior  produced  and  truncated ;  concave 
above  and  flattened  below ;  the  two  faces  have  one-half  smooth 
and  the  other  concentrically  striated  in  an  inverse  direction 
to  each  other. 

Fossil,  3  or  4  species.    Up.   Lias  —  Cor.  Rag.     England ; 
Normandy;  Wurtemberg. 


CLASS  n.— GASTEEOPODA. 
Oeder  I. — ^Prosobranchiata. 
Family  n. — Muricid^  (see  p.  212,  &c.). 

The  genera  included  in  this  family  are : — 

MuREX,  Typhis,  Pisania,  Trophon,  Fasoiolaria,  Turbi- 
NELLA  {Cynodontay  LatiruSy  Lagena),  Fustrs  [Clavellay  ChrysO' 
domnSy  PusionelUty  Tritonidea)y  FULGIJR,  COMIKELLA,  Hyris- 
TioA,  and  Laohesis 

Anachis,  H.  and  A.  Adams. 

Type,  ColumbeUa  scalarina,  Sowerby. 

Shell   like    Columhella;    operculum   elongated,    unguiform, 
nucleus  terminal,  having  close  analogies  with  Pisania, 
Distributioriy  27  species.    Tropical  America. 

Ptyohatraotus,  Stimpson,  1865. 

Etymology y  ptych,  a  fold ;  atradua,  a  spindle. 
TypCy  Fasoiolaria  ligata,  Mighels  and  Adams.    Deep  water ; 
United  States. 
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Shell  fasifonn,  spirally  striated ;  aperture  with  a  rather  long 
oanal ;  columella  plicated  as  in  Fasciolaria ;  operculum  like 
that  of  Chry8odomu8»  Lingual  dentition,  resembles  that  of  the 
Purpuridce,  1*1  *!.  Bhachidian  tooth,  deeply  arched,  with 
three  denticles ;  lateral  teeth  versatile,  elongated,  simple,  hook- 
shaped,  base  swollen. 

BuociNOPSis,  Jeffreys,  1869. 

Etymology y  having  the  aspect  of  Buccinum. 

Synonymy  Liomesus,  Stimpson,  1865. 

Typey  Buccinum  Dalei,  J.  Sowerby,  Britain. 

Shell  oval,  spirally  striated;  epidermis  filmy;  spire  short, 
obtuse ;  outer  lip  smooth  within ;  canal  short  and  open ;  oper- 
culum triangular;  nucleus  placed  on  the  inner  base  of  the 
aperture. 

The  lingual  dentition  makes  an  approach  to  Mangelia,  and 
consists  of  a  single  plain  and  slightly  curved  tooth  on  each  side 
of  a  thin  non-denticulated  plate. 

The  egg  cases  of  Buccinopsis  are  separate. 

Distrihutiony  3  species.  German  Ocean,  North  Atlantic,  Spitz- 
bergen,  Behring*s  Straits. 

Fossil,  B.  Dalei  occurs  in  the  Bed,  Antwerp,  and  Coralline 
Crags.     England,  Belgium. 

Cheletropis  is  the  fry  of  species  belonging  to  the  Muricidce, 
Adamsia,  Dunker,  resembles  a  sculptured  Cominella  without 
the  sutural  construction  of  the  whorls.     2  species.     Australia. 

Family  III. — BucciNrDiE.* 

The  enumerated  genera  are : — 

BuccLsruM,  PsETJDOLivA,  BuLUA,  Ebuena,  Phos,  Nassa 
{CyllenCy  Northia,  Cydonassa),  Coltjmbella,  Teuncabia,  and 
Terebra  {Myurella)y  Subtjla  {Euryta), 

Trtincaria,  a.  Adams  and  Eeeve,  1848. 

Synonymy  Buccinopsis,  Deshayes. 

Typey  T.  filosa  (Buccinum).  Adams  and  Eeeve.  China. 
Shell  oval,  oblong ;  spire  elongated ;  apex  acute,  often  chan- 
nelled at  the  suture ;  aperture  oblong,  dilated  in  front,  angu- 
lated,  sometimes  with  a  small  canal  behind ;  outer  lip  simple  or 
bordered;  columella  concave,  abruptly  truncated,  and  shorter 
than  the  right  lip. 

*  See  p.  218,  &c. 
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Species  of  this  genus  are  Bucdnums  with  a  truncated  colu- 
mella. 
Distribution y  6  species.    China,  Central  Ameria,  Vigo  Bay. 
Fossily  3  species.    Eocene.    Paris  basin. 

[Family  Pttrpueid-S)] 

Is  composed  of  the  following  genera : — 

PuBPXJiLA,  including  Monoceroa  (of  sectional  value)*  and  the 
sub-genera : — 

ConcJiolepaSf  Cuma,  Bajoana  (see  p.  217,  under  Pyrula), 
Pinaxia,  Adams; 

lopas,  H.  and  A.  Adams,  1853.  Shell  bucciniform,  with  a 
small  canal  in  the  posterior  angle  of  the  aperture.  Fossil, 
3  species.    Eocene.    Paris. 

Vitulariaf  Swainson,  1840.  V.  salebrosa.  South  and  Central 
America.  Shell  with  irregular  varices ;  operculum  as  in  Purpura, 

Nitidelldj  Swainson.  Shell  as  Cylindra;  spire  sometimes 
decollated;  lip  continuous  or  crenated;  operculum  elongate; 
nucleus  lateral. 

EiCDOJLA,  Habpa,  EKEZOCHCHTLtrs  {Coralliophila,  Adams), 
and  Magllus,  with  the 

Sub-genus  LeptoconchuSy  Eiippell. 

Shell  similar  to  that  of  Magilus ;  young  shell  only  with  an 
operculum. 

[Family  Cassid-S).] 

The  genera  referred  to  this  family  are : — 

Eaitella  (p.  214),  Teiton  (p.  214),  Pyeula  (p.  217),  Cassis 
(p.  224),  Oniscia  (p.  225),  Cassldama  (p.  225),  Dolium 
{Malea)  (p.  226),  and 

Nassabia,  Pfeiffer. 

Animal  analogous  with  that  of  Ranellay  as  regards  the  length 
of  the  tentacles,  position  of  the  eyes,  smallness  of  the  head, 
and  by  the  form  of  the  operculum,  but  is  provided  with  a  long 
branchial  siphon. 

Shell  sub-canaculated  in  front,  and  deeply  notched. 

[Family  Olivid-S)] 

Includes    Oltva   {Olivella,  Scaphula,   Agaronia),   Ancillaria 
{Monoptygma,  Lea).t 

«  See  p.  223.  t  See  p.  227. 
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[Family  Volutid^] 

Contains  Columbellina  (p.  227),  Mitba  {Imhricaria,  CyUndra, 
StrigatelJa,  and  Hyalina)  (p.  231),  VoLUTA  ( VolufilitheSy  Scaphella, 
Volutomitra,  and  Melo)  (p.  230),  CymbA  (p.  231),  Marginella 
(p.  232),  VOLVARLA  (p.  232),  and 

Lyrla,  Gray,  1847. 

Synonyms,  Harpella,  Gray ;  Enseta,  Gray. 

Types,  L.  deliciosa,  Montf. ;  L.  liarpa,  Barnes. 

Shell  oTate  oblong,  mitriform,  thick,  sometimes  longitudi- 
nally costated ;  aperture  subovate,  with,  a  large  number  of 
columellar  plaits,  the  two  anterior  of  these  being  the  strongest ; 
posterior  portion  of  the  inner  lip  provided  with  a  large  number 
of  short  cross-plaits.  Operculum  ovate-elongate,  thin ;  corneous 
nucleus  at  first  nearly  central,  at  a  more  advanced  age  sub- 
apical. 

Distrihutiony  14  species.  Pacific  Ocean,  America,  Madagascar, 
Australia,  Japan,  New  Caledonia,  Antilles. 

Foasily  3  species.  Cretaceous.  India.  The  species  in  the 
Tertiary  strata  have  not  been  distinguished  from  Voluta, 

Cystisctts,  Stimpson,  1865. 

Type,  0.  capensis,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

SJiell  resembling  that  of  Marginella ;  small,  thin,  ovate, 
inflated,  smooth,  and  polished ;  aperture  narrow,  columella 
plaited. 

Animal  with  an  elongated  foot,  truncated  in  front ;  head  ob- 
long, depressed ;  tentacles  triangular,  flattened,  and  horizontal ; 
eyes  at  the  lateral  margins  of  the  head,  at  the  bases  of  the  ten- 
tacles. Lingual  dentition,  O'l'O,  resembling  the  rhachidian 
teeth  of  MureXy  thick  and  strong,  with  seven  unequal  conical 
denticles. 

[Pamlly  Cypr^h)^] 

Includes  ErATO,  Cypr^a  {Cyprovula,  Luponia,  and  Trivia), 
OvULA  (Volva  and  Radius),  Pachybathron,  Pedicularla,  and 
Dentiora,  Pease,  1862. 

Type,  D.  rubida.  Sandwich  Islands. 

Shell  differs  from  that  of  Fedicularia  in  the  flat  or  excavated 
columella,  compressed,  and  toothed. 
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Family  CoNiD-aB 

Contains  CoNUS  {ConaTbis)^  Dibaphtjs,  Pletteotoma  {Drillia, 
Bela,  CUonella,  Daphnella),  Clavatula  {Tomella),  Manqelia 
{Glathurella)f  Lachesis,  Cithaba,  and 

BoESomA,  Bellardi,  1839. 

Synonym,  Cordieria,  Eonault,  1848. 

Shell  like  Pleurotoma,  with  oblique  folds  on  the  thick  colu- 
mella, and  thus  establishes  a  passage  between  Pleurotoma  and 
Turhinella, 

Distribution,  4  species.    East  Indies. 

Fossil,  23  species.  Eocene — .  Prance,  Italy,  England, 
United  States. 

GosAViA,  Stoliczka,  1865. 

Type,  Voluta  squamosa,  Zekeli. 

Shell  similar  to  that  of  Convs  ;  aperture  narrow,  elongated ; 
base  emarginate ;  outer  lips  notched  near  the  posterior  suture ; 
columella  lip  plicated,  the  anterior  plaits  being  always  the 
strongest. 

Fossil,  8  species.    Cretaceous.    —  Eocene  ?    Gosau ;  India. 

[Family  NATicrDiE.] 

The  genera  are — 

Natica,  containing  as  sub-genera  Naticospis,  Neverita, 
liunatia,  Ohbulus,  Glohularia,  Polinices,  Cemina,  and 

Euspira  {AgQ.Ba\z)y  Morris  and  Lycett,  1850. 

Spire  more  or  less  elevated ;  whorls  few,  distinct,  angulated, 
or  carinated. 

Fossil,  6  species.  Inferior  Oolite — .  Forest  Marble.  Eng- 
land. 

**  EtLspira  presents  considerable  aflSnities  to  the  Palaeozoic 
genus,  Scalites  (Hall),  in  the  lines  of  growth  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  slight  fissure,  where  the  angle  occurs  in  the  volution." 
(Mor.  and  Lye.) 

SiGAEETirs  (and  sub-genus  Naticinxi), 
TiA-uT'.TXATtTA  [Oncidiopsis  and  Marsenia),  Velutina. 


Amattea. 
Type,  A.  Candida,  MoUer.    Greenland. 
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**  Animal  allied  to  Natica;  foot  small,  compact  without  any 
posterior  lobe  ;  the  front  lobe  deeply  sinuated ;  eyes  subcuta- 
neous, situated  at  the  internal  base  of  the  lobe ;  operculum 
terminal,  few-whorled,  homy,  thin. 

**  Shell  ovate,  imperforate,  spire  small,  produced;  mouth 
reversed,  pear-shaped,  about  half  the  length  of  the  shell." 
(MoUer.) 

Fossily       species.     Cretaceous.     Germany,  Britain. 


Deshayesia,  Baulin,  1844  (see  p.  236). 

Dedicated  to  M.  Deshayes,  author  of  "  Description  des  Ani- 
miaux  sans  Vertdbres  dans  le  bassin  de  Paris,"  &c. 

Synonym^  Naticella,  Grateloup  (non  Miinster). 

Type,  D.  Parisiensis,  Eaulin. 

Shell  subglobose,  thick,  umbilicated ;  spire  short ;  aperture 
entire,  semicircular,  oblique ;  columella  oblique ;  callosity  den- 
ticulated ;  umbilicus  covered  by  the  callosity ;  right  lip  acute, 
smooth  internally. 

This  genus  presents  a  very  remarkable  combination  of  the 
characters  of  Natica  and  Nerita,  and  appears  to  establish  a  pas- 
sage between  these  two  genera,  types  of  distinct  families. 

Distributioriy  2  species.  Oligocene  and  Miocene.  Paris  and 
Bordeaux  Basins 

Ptyohostoma,  Laube. 

Fossil,  3  species.    St.  Cassian. 

[PAMILY  CAH-CELLABIDiE.] 

The  genera  are — 

Cancellaiiia  {Admete,  p.  216),  Trichotropis  (p.  216), 
?  Oerithiopsis  (p.  242),  ?  Separatista,  and 

PURPURENTA,*  D'Orbigny,  1850  (p.  222). 
Type,  Purpurina  Bellona,  D'Orbigny,  Fig.  12. 

•  This  genua  hafl  been  the  subject  of  careful  research  and  revision  by  Messrs. 
Eugene  Deslongchamps  and  Piette  ;  and  I  think  it  advisable  to  replace  the  characters 
of  this  group,  given  in  p.  222  of  the  Manual,  by  those  emended  by  the  authors  above 
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Shell  oval,  elongated,  ventricose,  thick ; 
Prhorls  rounded  or  rendered  angular  by  the 
upper  portion  being  channelled ;  last  whorl 
m.uch  developed.  Ornamentation  usually  of 
large  longitudinal  ribs,  crossed  by  numerouB 
Btrite ;  aperture  large  in  the  young  state, 
ebgbtly  notched  in  front ;  columella  rounded ; 
umbilical  groove  deep,  narrow,  but  well  de- 

Fossil,  8  species.  Inferior  Oolite — Kelloway 
Bock.  England,  Prance,  Germany. 

TOBBLLIA  (Loven),  Jeffreya,  1867. 

Dedicated  to  Dr.  Otto  ToreU,  of  Norway. 

Type,  T.  vestita,  Jeffreys,    Shetland  and  Norway. 

Animal  with  the  produced  Ups  and  lingual  dentition  of 
C'apulua. 

ShfU  globose,  covered  with  a  velvety  epidermis ;  spire  very 
short ;  apex  depressed ;  aperture  roundish ;  pillar  with  a  blunt 
tubercle  at  its  base;  groove  internal,  scarcely  perceptible; 
operculum  like  that  of  Trichotropis. 

P'amily  NEKiTOPsmiE.] 

Genera  :^Nbeitopsi8  and  Narica  with  Naticella  as  a  sub- 
genus (see  p.  261). 

[Family  Pyhasodellid^.*] 

The  following  genera  and  sub-genera  are  additional; — 

Pybamtdella.    Sub-genus  Chryaallida,  P.  Carpenter,  1857. 

Shell  pupiform ;  peristone  continuous ;  edge  of  lip  (bin ; 
columeUa-plait  distinct,  though  bidden;  operculum  in  the 
typical  species  radiately  corrugated. 

DislTiJiuiion,  2a  species,     E.  and  W,  Indies,  Japan,  Mazatlan, 

ODoarOMiA.  Some  of  the  Mazatlan  species  have  tbe  peri- 
stone continuous. 

Sub-genora: — AarieuliTia,  Gray, 

Shell  having  the  general  aspect  of  Odostomia,  but  presenting 
no  vestige  of  a  plait.     Mazatlan,  3  species. 

Fossil,  4  species.    Tertiary,    United  States, 

Partkenia,  Lowe  {^Ebalia,  Adams).  Surfeoe  sculptured ; 
columella  plaited. 

Distribution,  10  species.    Mazatlan,  Japan. 
■SMp,n«. 
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ScALENOSTOMA,  Deshayes,  1863. 

TypCy  S.  carinatum,  Isle  of  Bourbon. 

Shell  in  form  allied  to  Pyramidella  and  Niso^  inirriculated, 
white,  imperforate ;  columella  not  plicated ;  opening  subtri- 
angular,  slightly  bent  in  the  direction  of  its  length ;  margin 
simple,  notched  near  the  suture. 

CHEMiaTZiA.  Sub-genera: — DunheHay  P.  Carpenter  (dedi- 
cated to  Professor  W.  Dunker).  Aperture  as  in  Chemnitzia, 
but  the  whorls  rounded  as  in  Aclis ;  whorls  cancellated. 

Distributioiiy  7  species.     Mazatlan,  Japan. 

Pseudomclania,  Pictet  and  Campiche,  1864. 

Etymology f  pseudo^  false,  and  Melania^  a  generic  name. 

Shell  turriculated,  spire  acute,  test  thick,  imperforate, 
without  ornamentation.  Aperture  oval,  rounded  in  front,  more 
or  less  angulated  behind ;  columella  thick,  conforming  to  the 
general  curvature  of  the  aperture ;  lip  simple. 

Distribution,  Trias — Chalk.  Europe,  South  Africa.  The 
cretaceous  species  are  14  in  number. 

EuLTMA.  Sub-genus : — Leiostracay  H.  and  A.  Adams  {BaldSy 
Leach). 

Shell  with  a  slight  varix  on  each  side  of  the  spire. 

Distribution^  8  species.     Mazatlan,  Taboga. 

AcicuLrN"A,  Deshayes,  1864. 

Shell  small,  aciculated ;  apex  laterally  inclined ;  whorls 
numerous,  convex,  smooth;  aperture  entire,  small,  subqua- 
drangular;  columella  straight,  narrow,  cylindrical,  and  simple. 

Distribution^  6  species.     Eocene.     Paris  basin. 

Mathilda,  Semper,  1865. 

Shell  turriculated,  apex  revolute,  abruptly  turned  from  left  to 
right ;  whorls  in  the  typical  species  transversely  cingulated 
and  reticulated,  longitudinally  striated ;  aperture  entire,  subro- 
tund,  base  sometimes  subeffuse ;  lip  acute ;  columella  smooth, 
not  plicated. 

Distribution,  The  type  Turritella  quadricarinatuSy  Brocchi, 
is  living  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  fossil  in  the  Crag  of 
Anvers,  and  at  Bologna. 

Fossily  13  species.    Eocene—.    Europe,  United  States. 

SoLENiscus,  Meek  and  Worthen,  1860. 
V  St$(mdlogy,  solenialcody  a  little  channel  or  gutter. 


GASTEROPODA. 

Type^  S.  typicus.  Upper  Coal  Measures.  Springfield,  IllinoiB. 

Shell  fusiform,  smooth,  body  whorls  contracted  below  into  a 
distinct  stxaigbt  canal,  with  an  oblique  plait  on  the  columella. 

Agrees  with  MacrocJieiliis  in  its  smooth  surface  and  columella 
fold,  but  differs  in  its  fusiform  outline,  narrow  aperture,  and 
distinct  canal.  In  its  general  appearance  resembles  Fasciolaria, 
but  has  only  one  instead  of  two  or  three  columella  folds,  and  is 
destitute  of  ornamentation,  and  its  outer  lip  is  smooth  within. 

EucHRYSALis,  Lambe. 
Fossil,  6  species.     St.  Cassian,  Austria. 

[PAMTLY  STILEFEREDiE.] 

The  genera  are : — 

Stiltfer. — ^Dr.  Pischer  supposes  that  StiU/er,  though  living 
like  a  parasite  on  the  tegumentary  system  of  the  echinoderms  or 
their  appendages,  does  not  feed  on  their  substance,  as  has  been 
supposed.  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys's  impression  is  that  it  feeds  on 
the  excretions  of  the  echinoderms. 

Styliferina,  Adams. 

Shell  imperforated,  ovate  conical,  thin,  smooth;  whorls  many, 
produced  in  a  styliform  spire ;  nucleus  sinistral;  aperture  sufc- 
quadrate ;  lip  simple,  straight. 

Distribution,  2  species.     Japan. 

M.  Freyer,  of  Trieste,  is  of  opinion  that  Entoconcha  {E, 
murahilis),  which  is  parasitic  on  Bynapta  digitata,  is  the 
embryonic  condition  of  a  species  of  Natica, 

Family  HI. — Oerithiad^.* 

Includes  Cerithitjm  [Rhinoclavis  and  Bittium),  Treforis, 
PoTAMTDES  {Vicarya,  Cerithidea,  Terehralia,  Pyrazus,  and 
Lampania),  NERiN-aEA,  and  the  following  additional  genera 
and  sub-genera : — 

Cerithitjm. — Suh-gentis,  Sandhergeria,  Bosquet,  1860. 
Dedicated  to  Professor  Sandberger.  Type,  Cerithium  cancel- 
lata,  Nyst.  sp.  Shell  short,  like  Cerithium,  canal  terminal, 
very  broad,  and  short.  M.  Bosquet  describes  the  type  as 
having  an  operculum  as  in  Stenothyra  ;  it  is  very  questionable 
as  to  whether  the  operculum  belonged  to  the  shell. 

•  See  p.  242,  &o. 
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Distribution,  29  species.  Cretaceous;  India.  Eocene.  France^ 
Netherlands. 

EusTOMA,  Piette,  1855. 

Type,  E.  tuberculosa,  Piette. 

Shell  in  the  young  state  resembling  Cerithium ;  in  the  adult, 
tho  margins  of  the  aperture  are  much  expanded  and  posteriorly 
united  by  an  indistinct  canal ;  canal  elongated. 

Fossil,  2  species.     Great  Oolite.    Ardennes. 

ExELissA,  Piette,  1861. 

Etymology  y  xcelisso,  to  unfold. 

Synonym,  Kilvertia,  Lycett,  1863. 

Type,  Cerithium  strangulatum,  D*Archiac. 

Shell  small,  elongated,  subcylindrical,  somewhat  pupaeform, 
many  whorled,  perptTidicularly  costated,  tuberoulated  or  spined ; 
last  whorl  cylindrical,  contracted  at  the  base,  with  a  tendency 
to  separate  from  the  £ixis ;  aperture  orbicular,  entire,  the  lips 
elevated,  produced,  and  slightly  thickened ;  columella  solid. 

Fossil,  14  species.  Mid.  Lias — Kimmeridge  Clay.  England 
and  Prance.  The  shelly  freestone  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  Glou- 
cestershire, contains  some  undescribed  species.  Cretaceous,  1 
sp.  ?  India. 

PiBTiLA,  Piette,  1857. 

Example,  Turritella  Poissyi,  D'Archiac. 

Shell  elongated,  columella  straight,  with  a  rudimentary 
groove  near  the  base  ;  outer  lip  arched,  slightly  notched  at  the 
suture ;  base  of  the  aperture  forming  a  slight  canal,  or  rounded 
and  entire,  depending  upon  the  exact  period  of  growth  at  which 
the  animal  perished. 

Tho  species  of  this  genus  possess  characters  intermediate  and 
approximating  them  to  Turritella  and  to  Cerithium, 

Fossil,  21  species.     Triassic — Cretaceous.    Europe,  India. 

Ceyptoplocus,  Pictet  and  Campiche,  1854. 

Etymology,  cryptos,  hidden  ;  ploce,  a  plait. 

Example,  Nerinsea  monilifera,  D'Orb. 

Shell,  as  in  Nerincea,  without  columella  and  labial  plaits ;  one 
plait  on  the  posterior  face  of  the  aperture,  a  disposition  very 
analogous  to  that  in  some  Cerithiums,  such  as  C,  nodulosum; 
aperture  rounded,  not  channeled  in  front ;  umbilicated  or  im- 
perforate. 
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Distribution,  7  Bjwcies.  Jnraasio  and  CretaceouB,  France, 
Switzerland,  Qemmny, 

PLiNAXis.  M.  Deehayea  places  ttds  genus  in  Littorinidte, 
but  Dr.  Macdonald  states  that  it  is  anatomically  closely  related 
to  Centhium,  the  Imgual  teeth  are  similar,  and  that  iLe  anidi- 
tory  sacs  contain  spherical  otoliths. 

QUOYIA,  Deshayes,  1830. 

Hediaited  to  ttie  celebrated  naturalist  to  the  Astrolabe. 

Synonyms,  rissilabria.  Brown ;  Leucostoma,  Swainson. 

Shell  solid,  elongated,  conical,  apex  decollated;  whorls  flat, 
the  body  whorl  Bub-angvdar  at  the  base ;  aperture  small,  semi- 
Ivmar,  produced  in  front;  columella  thick,  curved,  truncated 
anteriorly,  with  a  spiral  fold  post«riorly,  operculum  homy, 
paucispiral,  nucleus  lateral. 

DistnhtHon,  2  species.    New  Guinea,  Cochin  China, 

i^os8i7.     Eooeno,  Paris  (1).     Miocene,  Dax  (1). 

The  three  following  genera  are  provisionally  referred  to  Cfer- 
fhiadts. 

Ceeitella,  Morris  and  Lycett,  1850. 

Etymology,  diminutive  of  Centhium. 

Synonym,  Tubifer  (pars),  Pietta,  1836. 

rjrpe,  Ceritella  acuta,  Mor.  and  Lye. 

Skdl  turreted,  subulate,  spire  acute  ;  Trhorls  flat,  mai^ns 
usually  sulcated ;  last  whorl  large ;  aperture  elongated  and 
narrow;  canal  short;  columella  smooth,  rounded,  and  slightly 
reflected  at  the  base ;  outer  Up  thin. 

FomH,  17  species.    Middle  Jurassic  strata.    England,  France. 
BKAcmrniEMA,  Morris  and  Lycott,  1850, 

Etymology,   brachyot,   abort,  and  tremoe,  a  cut. 

Examples,  B.  Buvignieri,  Mor,  and  Lye, 
E.  Wrightii,  Cotteau  (Fig.  13). 

iSAeW small,  turreted,  turbinated;  whorls  either 
oostated,  nodulated,  or  cancellated ;  the  last  whorl 
large  and  ventricose;  columella  smooth,  rounded,  ^ 
twisted  near  its  base,  and  reflecting  outwards,  \ 
forming  a  short,  oblique  canal  ;  aperture 
moderately  eubovate,  its  length  being  usually 
less  than  that  of  the  spire. 

Some  species,  as  B.  varicosa  and  B.  pygmtea, 
acquired  at  certain  arrests  of  growth  thickened 
outer  lips  or  varices,  as  in  Triton. 
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Fossily  16  species.  The  greater  number  belong  to  the  Great 
Oolite,  others  occur  in  the  Kelloway  Eock.    England,  France. 

Mesostoma,  Deshayes,  1864. 

Example,  M.  grata,  Dh. 

Shell  elongated,  tun-eted,  scalariform;  aperture  nearly  cir- 
cular, dilated,  obliquely  cut,  terminating  in  front  by  a  semi- 
canaliculated  angle;  columella  slightly  concave,  cylindrical, 
obliquely  truncated,  lip  simple,  and  slightly  expanded. 

Fossil,  4  species.    Eocene.    Paris  basin. 

[Family  Aporehaid-e,  Gray,  1856,] 

Includes  the  genera  Apoerhais  (see  p.  244),  Pteeodonta, 
Stettthiolaela  (p.  246),  and  TTatja  ;  also 

Alaeia,  Morris  and  Lycett,  1854. 

Synonym,  Tessarolax,  Gabb,  1864. 

Etymology,  ala,  a  wing. 

Examples,  Alaria  trifida,  Phillips,  sp. ;  A.  cingulata,  Pictet 
and  Eoux,  sp. 

Shell  turreted,  fusiform,  terminating  anteriorly  by  a  canal ; 
wing  digitated  or  palmated,  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
free  border  of  the  last  whorl,  and  which  is  applied  against  the 
last  whorl  but  one,  but  never  adheres  to  the  rest  of  the  spire ; 
posterior  canal  wanting ;  right  lip  without  a  sinus. 

JDistrihution,  about  50  species.  Jurassic.  Europe,  Himalaya 
Mountains,  South  Africa.  Cretaceous,  9  species.  England, 
France,  Germany. 

The  species  of  this  genus  have  been  referred  to  Bostellaria, 
Pierocera,  and  Aporrhais» 

DiAETHEMA,  Piette. 

Shell  with  continuous  varices. 
Distribution.    Lower  Oolites.    France. 

Pelicaria  vemis,  Adams,  has  a  spiral  shell ;  the  spire  of  adult 
covered  with  an  enamel  coat ;  aperture  ovate ;  outer  lip  sinuous, 
sharp-edged. 

?  Btjumella,  Hall,  1857. 

Shell  more  or  less  fusiform ;  whorls  convex,  the  last  one  much 
enlarged;  columella  truncated;  outer  lip  thin,  with  a  slight 
notch  or  sinus  at  the  margin  near  its  junction  with  the  pillar. 

Distribution,  3  species.     Carboniferous.    Indiana. 
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[Family  YERMETiDiE.] 

The  shells  of  species  of  this  family  are  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  Serpuloe  by  the  presence  of  a  spiral  nucleus  and  of 
concave  smooth  interior  septa. 

If  the  shell  is  formed  of  a  solid  matter  strongly  sculptured 
with  longitudinal  grooves  or  scales,  or  of  a  brownish  colour,  it 
is  certainly  formed  by  a  Vermetus;  but  if  the  shell  is  of  a  soft 
earthy  matter,  feebly  longitudinally  grooved,  it  is  doubtful  to 
which  it  belongs. 

The  shells  of  the  SerpuUdoe  have  an  anal  opening  (except 
Cymo8pira)y  and  appear  only  to  be  composed  of  two  layers,  the 
Vermetidce  having  three. 

The  interior  of  several  species  contains  very  long  lamellae, 
generally  regarded  of  generic  value;  but  they  are  dissolved 
with  age,  like  the  teeth  of  some  species  of  Pupa, 

All  the  Vermeti  are  viviparous,  and  the  lamellae  within  the 
tubes  may  serve  for  the  retention  of  the  fr3^ 

The  genera  and  sub-genera  contained  in  this  family  are  Ver- 
metus [Petaloconchus,  Serpulorhis)  (p.  249),  and  SnJQUARiA 
(p.  249). 

[Family  Cmctdm.I 

Shell  with  a  spiral  nucleus;  tubular,  regular,  sometimes 
fixed  aperture  orbicular ;  operculum  horny,  multispiral ;  margin 
sometimes  fimbriated. 

C^CUM,  Fleming.* 

Nuclear  whorls  orbicular,  in  the  same  plane  as  the  adult,  fre- 
quently decollated ;  operculum  concave  or  flattened. 

Sections : — Elephantulum,  Comparatively  of  large  size,  tapering; 

sculpture  longitudinal. 
Distribution^  9  species.    Mazatlan  (6),  West  Indies,  Mauritius. 
Fossily  1  species  (0.  liratum),  Carpenter.   Cor.  Crag.    S7itton. 

Anellum  (typical  Caeca).     Adult  shell  annulated. 

jyistrihution^  14  species.   Europe,  Matzatlan,  Australia,  Japan. 
Fossil,  2  species.    Eocene.     Paris,  Suffolk. 

Fartulum,     Smooth,  cylindrical. 

Distribution,   10  species.      Mazatlan,   Teneriffe,   Singapore, 
Australia. 
Fossil,  C,  mamillatum,  S.  Wood.     Cor.  Crag.     Satton. 

Sub-genera : — Beoohina,  Gray. 
Type,  Dentalium  glabrum,  Mont. 

*  See  p.  249 
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Shellhke  Ccecumy  smootli;  aperture  simple,  acute;  apex  closed 
by  a  mamillated  plug ;  operculum,  convex. 
Distribution,  2  species.    Europe,  West  Indies,  Mazatlan. 

Meioceilas,  Carpenter. 

Etymology f  meion,  rather  small ;  ceraSj  horn. 
Young  shell  spiral  or  flat ;  adult  somewhat  inflated ;  aperture 
oblique ;  operculum  spiral,  scarcely  concave. 
DistributioUy  3  species.    West  Indies. 

Strebloceras,  Carpenter,  1858. 

Etymology y  strebloSy  twisted;  ceraSy  horn. 

Shell  with  the  spire  not  decollated,  no  plug  formed ;  nuclear 
whorls  orbicular,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  adult ;  the 
plane  of  growth  is  flat,  as  in  Ccecumy  but  some  examples  have  a 
slight  twist,  forming  an  approach  to  Meioceras, 

Fossil,  4  species.     Eocene.    Hampshire,  Paris. 

EAMILY  V. — TUBBITETJiTD^* 

Includes  Ttjeritella,  Pboto,  Mesatja,  and 

Cassiope,  Coquand,  1865. 

Synonymy  Omphalia,  Zekeli,  1852  (non  OmphaliuSy  Philippi, 
1847). 

ExamjpUy  Turritella  Eenauxiana,  D'Orbigny. 

Shell  thicker,  and  with  more  rapidly  increasing  whorls  than 
in  Turritellay  often  pupiform ;  aperture  rounded,  continuous ; 
outer  lip  notched  or  sinuated  by  an  impressed  furrow,  which 
winds  round  the  last  whorl ;  columella  usually  distinctly  um- 
bilicated. 

Distribiitton,  32  species.  Cretaceous.  Europe,  India,  and 
America. 

[Family  ScALAitiADiEt] 

Includes  Scalaria  and  the  sub-genera  Eglisia,  Pyrgiscusy  and 
Cirostremay  Morch. 
Shell  solid,  varices  irregular,  whorls  generally  cancellated. 

Cochlearia,  Braun. 
Synonym,  Chilocyclus,  Bronn. 

•  See  p.  248.  T  See  p.  350. 
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Shell  turriculated,  thick ;  aperture  circular,  coiitiiiuoTis>  witli 
a  large  expanded  border. 
Fossil,  2  species.     Saint  Cassian  beds,  Austria. 

HoLOPELLA,  McCoy,  1852 

Example,  H.  gregaria,  Sow.  (Tumtella),  Sil.  Syst.  t.  3,  f.  1. 

Etymology,  'olos,  entire,  and  ope,  an  aperture. 

Shell  elongated,  slender,  of  numerous  gradually  increasing 
wborls,  generally  crossed  by  eligbtly  arched  striae ;  mouth  cir- 
cular, with  the  peristome  entire ;  base  rounded,  with  or  without 
a  minute  umbilicus. 

The  shells  of  the  species  composing  this  genus  differ  from 
those  of  Turritella  in  the  continuous  peristome  and  definite 
round  margin  to  the  aperture,  thus  approaching  much  nearer 
to  Scalaria, 

Fossil,  12  species.     Silurian — Trias.    Europe,  United  States. 

Pamily  IY. — Melatoad^.* 

Melaitla. — ^Tentacles  long,  with  eyes  on  the  exterior  side  at 
about  a  third  of  the  length ;  margin  of  the  mantle  festooned. 

Sub-genera,  Vibex,  Melanatria,  Eemsinus,  and 

Philopotamis,  Layard,  P.  sulcata.  Reeve,  sp.  Operculum  sub- 
spiral  ;  nucleus  marginal.  Shell  solid,  paludiniform.  Distribu- 
tion, 5  species.     Ceylon.     Habit  of  Tanalia. 

Paltjdomtjs  {Type,  P.  conicus,  Gray),  as  restricted  by  the 
separation  of  Philopotamis  and  Tanalia,  is  characterised  by  the 
concentric  structure  of  the  adult  operculum  resembling  that  of 
Paludina,  and  a  spiral  nucleus  situated  about  the  middle  of  its 
height,  and  nearest  to  the  left  margin. 

Distribution,  India,  Burmah,  Egypt,  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
Mauritius,  Ceylon  (2  species,  reduced  from  14).  In  tanks  and 
marshes. 

Sub-genus,  Tanalia,  Gray. 

Synonym,  Ganga,  Layard,  founded  upon  certain  monstrous 
forms  of  T,  aculeata. 

Type,  T.  aculeata  Chemnitz. 

Shell  semiglobose,  costate,  nodulose;  mouth  very  large,  ovate; 
operculum  unguiculate ;  nucleus  marginal. 

Distribution,  2  species.  Inhabiting  mountain  streams,  ad- 
hering to  rocks,  or  crawling  over  sandy  bottoms,  Ceylon. 

Fossil,  2  species.    Upper  Chalk.     Gosau 

*  See  p.  246,  Ac. 
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lo,  Lea,  1831. 

Synonyms y  Melafiisus  and  Ceriphasia,  Swainson ;  Pleurocera 
and  Strepoma,  Eaf. ;  Trypanostoma,  Lea ;  Telescopella,  Gray. 

TypCy  I.  fluvialis,  Say  (Fusus). 

Animal  with,  the  mantle  margin  plain ;  eyes  at  the  base  of 
the  tentacles,  which  are  short ;  operculum  subspiral. 

Shell  fusiform,  inflated,  conical  or  oval ;  aperture  produced 
into  a  more  or  less  obvious  canal  in  front. 

Distrihutiony  100  speciea.    North  America. 

Sub-genera,  Lithaaia^  Haldeman,  1840.  Synonyms,  Angi- 
trema,  Haldeman ;  Potodoma,  Sw. ;  Grlotella,  Gray. 

Columella  callously  thickened  above  and  below;  base  of 
aperture  notched.     Distrihution^  31  species.     North  America. 

StrephohasiSy  Lea,  1861  (Megara  sp.,  A.  and  H.  AdamsV 
Shell  with  a  retorso  canal  at  the  base  of  the  squarish  aperture. 

Distrihutiony  8  species.     North  America. 

Gyrotoma,  Shuttleworth,  1845. 

Synonyms,  Goniobasis,  Lea,  1862 ;  Eurycoelon,  Lea. 

Shell  solid,  oval,  oblong,  or  turreted ;  many  forms  resemble 
Paludomus ;  aperture  subrhomboidal,  subangular  in  front, 
without  a  canal ;  columella  frequently  callously  thickened 
above ;  operculum  subspiral,  as  in  Melania, 

Distribution,  289  species.     United  States. 

Fossil,  8  species.     Eocene.     North  America. 

Sub-genera,  Schizostoma,  Lea,  1842  {Schizochilus,  Lea ;  Mela- 
toma  carinifera,  Anthony) ;  aperture  with  a  slit  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  outer  lip  immediately  under  the  suture.  Distribu- 
tion, 27  species.     North  America. 

Meseschiza,  Lea,  1864.  Slit  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  lip. 
M,  Grosvenori,    Indiana. 

Paladilhea,  Bourguignat,  1865. 

Dedicated  to  Dr.  Paladilhe. 

Shell  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Acme  ;  test  thin,  crystal- 
line, extremely  fragile;  base  of  aperture  produced  in  front; 
peristome  continuous,  thin,  truncated;  outer  lip  with  a  slit 
towards  the  suture. 

Distribution,  3  species.    Fresh- water  deposits.    Herault.    One 
of  the  species  is  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montpellier. 
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BlTGESiA,  Paladilhe,  1866. 

Shell  resembling  somewliat  a  very  small  Cerithium  or  micro- 
scopic Lxthasia,  but  differing  generically  in  having  a  wide, 
compressed,  not  callous  columella  like  that  of  Lacuna, 

Distrihutionf  B,  Bourguignatu  In  washings  of  the  Eiver  Lez, 
Montpellier. 

Anculosa,  Say,  1821. 

Synonyms,  Leptoxis,  Rafinesque ;   Anculotus  auctores. 
Typcy  A.  praemorsus. 

Shell  oval ;  aperture  entire  and  rounded  in  front ;  columella 
callously  thickened  above. 
Diatrihutiony  31  species.    North  America. 

Melanopsis,  including  Pirena,  see  p.  248,  W.  M.,  ii. 

PaMILY  YII. — ^PALTJDrNTIDiE.* 

The  genera  contained  in  this  family  are — 

Paltjdina,  Ampullaria  (Pomws,  Marisay  Asolene),  Laotstes, 
Meladomxjs,  Bithinia,  with  the  following  sub-genera  of  the 
last : — 

Stenothyra  {Nematura)y  HydrobiUy  Syncera^  Paludinellay  Lit- 
torinellay  Amnicolay  and 

MoiTESSiERiA,  Bourguignat,  1863. 

Ty]pey  Paludina  Simoniana,  Charpentier. 

Shell  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Acme;  test  pitted;  de- 
pressions octagonal,  tetragonal,  and  rounded  according  to  their 
position;  peristome  externally  thickened;  no  operculum  has 
been  observed. 

Diatrihutiony  1  species.  Saline  springs  at  Pouradade  (Py- 
renees). 

Fossily  3  species.    Alluvium  of  the  river  Garonne,  at  Toulouse. 

PoMATiOPSis,  Tyron,  1865. 

Synonymy  Chilocylus,  Gill. 

Shell  elongated ;  margin  of  aperture  slightly  expanded ;  oper- 
culum corneous,  subspiral,  without  an  internal  process. 

Animal  like  that  of  Hydrohia,  but  the  foot  is  furnished  with 
lateral  sinuses ;  terrestrial^r  amphibious. 

Diatributiony     species.    America. 

«  See  p.  257,  &c. 
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[Family  BissorD-s;] 

Includes  Litiopa  (p.  255),  Rissoina  (p.  256),  EissoA  (p.  255), 
and  the  following  additional  genera : — 

DiASTOMA,  Deshayes,  1864. 

Type^  Melania  costellata,  Lamarck. 

Shell  elongated,  turroted ;  whorls  with  varices ;  aperture  very- 
oblique,  semi-lunate,  entire ;  base  sinuated,  subangular ;  pos- 
terior angle  acute,  detached  from  the  penultimate  whorl;  lip 
thin,  curved ;  columella  concave,  depressed,  narrow. 

Fossil,  4  species.    Eocene.    Paris  basin. 

Amphithalamus,  p.  Carpenter,  1865. 

Type,  A.  inclusus.    West  Coast  of  North  America. 

iShell  like  Rissoa,  nucleus  lai'ge;  aperture  with  a  produced 
lip,  suddenly  contracted  in  the  adult. 

This  genus  bears  the  same  relation  to  Rissoa  that  Stoast&ma 
does  to  Helicina» 

Xetlostoma,  Deshayes,  1848. 

Type,  Melania  marginata,  Lamk. 

Shell  elongated,  turriculated,  regularly  conical;  generally 
striated  transversely.  Aperture  entire,  short,  eflPuse  at  the  base, 
angulated  posteriorly ;  columella  short,  callous ;  the  peri- 
stome entire,  the  left  lip  broad  and  thick,  the  right  broadly 
margined. 

Fossil,  Eocene,  6  species ;  Paris  basin.  Belgium,  England, 
Punjaub.     Cretaceous,  5  species ;  India,  Gosau. 

Pterostoma,  Deshayes,  1864. 

Type,  P.  tuba.     Eocene.     Grignon,  Paris. 

Shell  elongated,  turriculated ;  peristome  continuous,  circular, 
very  dilated  and  margined ;  columella  very  broad,  expanded, 
and  continuous  with  the  peristome. 

ScAiiiOLA,  Adams,  1860. 

Type,  S.  bella. 

Animal  with  the  rostrum  elongated,  cylindrical,  annulated, 
bifid  at  the  end ;  tentacles  filiform,  eyes  prominent,  black  at 
the  outer  base  of  the  tentacles ;  foot  short,  ovate,  posteriorly 
sub-acuminate;  operculum  corneous,  ovate,  subspiral;  nucleus 
subterminal. 
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Shell  turreted,  umbilicated  or  rimose ;  aperture  more  or  less 
circular ;  peristome  continuous ;  margin  straiglit,  acute. 

The  species  have  the  habit  of  agglutinating  grains  of  sand  to 
the  surface  of  the  shell. 

Bistrihution,  4  species.     Japan,  Philippines,  2 — 70  fathoms. 

Fossil,  1  species.     Oligocene,  Latdor£ 

MiCROSTELMA,  A.  Adams,  1863. 

Type,  M.  Daedala,  Adams.     Japan,  48  fathoms. 

Shell  turreted,  ovate,  rimose,  somewhat  resembling  Pyrami- 
delta  ;  spire  conical ;  whorls  longitudinally  plicated.  Aperture 
oblong,  produced  in  front,  sub-canaliculate;  columella  thick- 
ened, straightish ;  lip  simple. 

Fossil,  1  species.     Sub-apennine  formation.    Asti,  Italy. 

Barleeia,  Clark. 

Named  in  honour  of  the  late  Q-.  Barlee. 

Type,  Turbo  ruber,  Montagu.     Britain,  Mediterranean. 

Animal  and  shell  related  to  Rissoa  ;  mantle  and  opercular  lobe 
destitute  of  filaments;  operculum  solid,  auriform,  and  gibbous, 
nucleus  excentric. 

Distribution,  3  species.     Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

[Family  Skeneid^] 
Includes  Bkenea  (p.  256),  and 

HoMALOGYEA,  Jeflfroys,  1867. 

Synonyms,  Omalogyra,  JeflEreys;  Spira,  Brown;  Ammoni- 
cerina,  Costa,  1861. 

Etymology,  a  flat  circle. 

Type,  H.  atomus,  Philippi  (Skenea  nitidissima,  F.  and  H.). 

Animal  with  a  flattened  body,  no  tentacles ;  eyes  sessile,  and 
placed  behind  the  head. 

iSfceZZ  minute,  forming  a  flat  coil;  spire  involute;  whorls 
more  or  less  angulated ;  mouth  clasping  both  sides  of  the  peri- 
phery ;  operculum  few-whorled,  with  a  central  nucleus. 

The  upper  part  of  the  body  of  H,  atomus  is  partially  ciliated. 
The  tongue  has  only  a  single  row  of  teeth,  resembling  miniature 
shark's  teeth. 

Distribution,  2  species.  In  pools,  and  just  beyond  low  water, 
on  sea- weeds  an^  Zostera,  Norway,  Britain,  France,  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

Fossil,  upper  tertiary  deposits. 
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Family  YI. — ^LrrroRiNrDJE.* 

The  genera  are — 

LiTTORiNA,  including  Tectariay  Modulus,  and  Riaella; 
Lacuna,  and 

FossABUS,  Philippi  (p.  253). 

SynonymSy  Phasianema,  Wood ;  Maravignia,  Arados. 

Shell  perforated,  sculptured ;  inner  lip  thin ;  aperture  semi- 
lunate  ;  operculum  not  spiral. 

Animal  with  two  frontal  lobes  between  the  tentacles. 

Distribution^  43  species,  including  species  of  the  sub-genera. 
Mediterranean  and  tropical  seas. 

Fossil y  4  species.     Miocene.    Europe. 

Sub-genera,  Conradiay  Couthouyia,  Cithnay  Gottoina. 

Fossarintty  Adams,  differs  from  Fossarus  in  the  curved  inner 
lip  and  circular  aperture.     2  species.    Australia. 

IsapiSy  H.  and  A.  Adams.  Columella  with  a  plait;  in  I, 
anomala  it  is  almost  obsolete.  4  species.  Jamaica  and  Mazat- 
lan. 

Lacunella,  Deshayes,  1864. 

Etymology,  diminutive  of  Lacuna  (see  p.  255). 

Type,  L.  depressa,  Desh.     Eocene.     Paris. 

Shell  ovate,  thin,  pellucid,  shining,  very  depressed;  apex 
obtuse ;  aperture  large,  dilated ;  outer  lip  thin,  reflected ;  colu- 
mella narrow,  thin,  concave,  grooved,  with  the  base  perforated. 

?  PtAULmLi,  Mayer,  1864. 

Dedicated  to  M.  Eaulin. 

Type,  Odostomia  alligata,  Deshayes.    Eocene.     Paris  basin. 

Shell  turbinated,  oval-oblong,  moderately  thick,  spirally  sul- 
cated ;  whorls  rapidly  increasing,  convex ;  last  whorl  very 
large ;  aperture  large,  angulated  posteriorly,  expanded  in  front ; 
columella  broad,  arcuate,  flattened,  with  a  prominent  tuber- 
culous tooth. 

EucYCLUS,  E.  Deslongchamps,  1860. 

Ftymology,  eu-kukloSy  circling,  in  allusion  to  the  numerous 
plications  or  rings  of  the  spire  and  base. 

Examples,  Turbo  omatus.  Sow. ;  T.  capitaneus,  Miinst, 

*  See  p.  250. 
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Synonym,  Ambetleya,*  Morria  and  Lycett. 
Bhcll  Tery  thin  (without  a.  nacreous  layer?) ;  spire  elongated, 
almost  ttirricukted ;  suriace  omameated  by  longitudinaJ  plica- 


tions   and  nodes;    apt.rture   oval    angular  aboTe,    lip   semi- 
circular, thin ;  colnmella  flattened,  imperforated 

Fossil,  23  species.    Upper  Lias —  Kelloway  Eock     England, 
France,  Germany. 

[Family  Solaeid^] 
Contains — 

SOLAHITJM  [see  p.  253). 

Sub-genera,  Torinia,  Gray. 

Fhilippia,  Gray  {p.  253),    Shell  trochifonn  ;  ninbilicus  small, 
Fossil,  3  species.    Miocene.    America. 

Dis<Mltts,  Deshayes.     Shell  discoid ;  umbilicus  very  narrow, 
inferior  angle  of  the  aperture  extended  and  oblique, 

Adeoebis  (p.  266).  CiKHUs  (p.  271),  Discohblik  (p.  253), 
EuoMPHAi,T!s  (pp.  2C7,  34C),  BiFEONTiA,  (p.  253),  Piattstoma 
(p.  254),  PHAMEROTINUS  (p.  267),  Macldeea  (p.  345). 
■  nik  Dune  wu  publljLied  la  1854,  but  thA  geniu  w  intDBclanUj  chanoteriMd^ 
OS  ■». 
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Ophileta,  Vanuxem  (p.  267),  was  founded  on  species  of 
Maclurea,  with  very  slender  whorls.  Mr.  Billings  regards  them 
as  distinct,  and  distinguishes  them  as  follows  : — *'  In  Maclurea 
the  aperture  is  entire,  and  the  whorls  usually  large,  but  in 
Ophileta  it  has  a  sinus  below  and  a  notch  above,  while  the 
whorls  are  usually  more  slender. 

*'  In  Maclurea  crenulata  (Billings)  there  is  a  sort  of  spiral  band, 
and  also  there  are  indications  of  a  sinus  in  the  lip  on  the  flat 
side,  but  they  are  only  incipiently  developed." — (Billings.) 

Steophostylus,  Hall. 

Etymology f  strephOj  I  turn,  and  stylus^  columella. 

Shell  subglobose  or  ovoid ;  spire  small,  body  whorl  large  and 
ventricose ;  outer  lip  thin ;  columella  twisted  or  spii-ally  grooved 
within,  not  reflected ;  umbilicus  wanting ;  aperture  ovate  or 
transversely  oval ;  apparently  related  to  Flatystoma. 

Distribution,  10  species.     Silurian.    United  States. 

Heliocryptus,  D'Orbigny,  1850. 

Shell  depressed,  orbicular;  whorls  embracing;  umbilicated 
on  both  sides ;  aperture  vertical,  oval  transverse. 

Distribution,  H,  pusiUuSf  Coral  Rag,  Prance,  Germany ; 
ff,  radiatuSf    TJ.  G.  S.    Blackdown,  Mans. 

[Family  lANXHiNrD-as] 
Includes — 
Ianthina  and  Eecluzia  (see  p.  285). 

Family  XII.— CALYPXn^rDiE.* 
Platyceras,  Conrad,  1840  (see  p.  277). 

Type^  Pileopsis  vetusta,  Sowerby. 

SynonymSy  Acroculia,  Phillips,  1841;  Orthonychia,  Hall,  1843. 

Shell  depressed,  subglobose  to  oblique,  subcorneal;  spii'e 
small ;  whorls  few,  free  or  contiguous ;  aperture  more  or  less 
expanded,  often  campanulated,  entire  or  sinuous. 

Many  species  show  a  siauosity  of  the  striae,  indicating  a  notch 
in  the  margin  of  the  aperture  during  the  first  stages  of  growth. 
Mr.  Hall  has  been  unable  to  recognise  the  peculiar  muscular 
impressions  which  are  characteiistic  of  Pileopsis.  Specimens  of 
some  species  show  the  expansion  of  the  columellar  lip,  and  its 
partial  or  entire  union  with  the  volution,  presenting  all  the 

•  See  p.  275. 
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appearance  of  a  tlun  oolumella  witli  a  deep  umbilicus.     P. 
dumosum  is  spiniferous  ;  P.  subrectum  is  simply  bent  or  arcuate. 
Distribution,  46  species.      Silurian — Carboniferous.     Europe, 
North  America. 

Family  IX. — Tubbinid^* 

Includes  Phasianella  (p.  263),  Impebatob  (p.  264),  Tubbo 
(p.  263),  with  the  following  sub-genera : — 

Callopomay  Gray*  Distinguished  by  the  extreme  complexity 
of  the  operculum.  *'  The  opercula  of  0.  fluctuosumy  Gray  (Turbo) 
(Maz.),  are  flat,  and  covered  with  a  dark  homy  layer  inside,  dis- 
playing about  6  whorls.  Outside  with  a  broad,  central,  spiral 
callus,  white  and  gi-anular,  concealing  the  umbilicus,  with 
extremely  minute  pustules  over  the  surface,  sometimes  with  a 
few  sharp  prickles.  A  deeply  cut  groove  surrounds  the  callus, 
followed  by  a  green,  plaited,  spiral  frill  prickly  inside.  Between 
this  and  the  outer  margin  are  4 — 6  fine  emerald  necklaces,  sup- 
ported on  slender  spiral  ribs,  with  deeply  channeled  interspaces. 
The  operculum  of  C.  saxosum,  inhabiting  Panama,  is  formed  on 
a  much  coarser  plan." — (P.  Carpenter.) 

Uvanilla,  Gray.     Example,  U.  olivaceaj  Mexico. 

Distinguished  by  the  absence  of  an  umbilicus,  and  the  bi 
ridged  operculum. 

Diatrihution,  3  species.     Mazatlan,  Mexico. 

PfiASIANELLA. 

Sub-genus,  Eucosmia,  P.  Carpenter,  1864. 
Etymology,  ew,  well,  and  cosmia,  adorned. 
Shell  soHd,  variegated  as  in  Phasianella  ;  aperture  and  whorls 
round ;  axis  umhilicated. 

Distrihutiouy  4  species.     Cape  St.  Lucas. 

Tboohxjs. 

With  the  following  sub-genera  and  sections : — 

Margarita,  Leach  (p.  265).  Example,  T.  helicinus,  Fabr. 
Shell  small,  pearly,  and  umbilicated  ;  lateral  cirri,  3 — 7  in 
British  species.  No  typical  Trochi  appear  to  inhabit  North-East 
America,  only  those  of  this  section.     3  species,  Britain. 

Gihhula,  Leach  (p.  265).  Example,  T.  magus,  Linn6.  Shell 
low-spired  and  umbilicated ;  lateral  cirri,  3  on  each  side  in  the 
British  species. 

Circulm,  Jeflfreys.  Shell  very  small,  nearly  flat-spired,  with 
an  exceedingly  wide  and  open  imibilicus.  Encample,  Delphinula 

•  See  p.  963. 
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Duminyi,*  Eequien;  lateral  cini,  3  on  each  side  (sometimes  4 
on  one  side,  and  3  on  the  other. — Clarke).  Fossil^  in  the  Coral- 
line Crag ;  Britain ;  Catania.     Livii^g^  Britain ;  Mediterranean. 

Trochocochkay  Klein.  Spire  moderately  raised  ;  base,  slightly 
umbilicated  in  the  adult,  perforated  in  the  young,  pillar  lip  with 
a  strong  tubercular  tooth.  Lateral  appendages  3  to  4  on  each 
side.  Example^  T.  lineatus.  Da  Costa.  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
Mogador. 

Ziziphinua,  Leach.  Spire  pyramidal,  base  imperforated  ; 
pillar  lip  notched  or  angulated  at  the  lower  part.  Example, 
T.  granulatus,  Bom.     7  species,  Britain. 

Omphalius,    Philippi.        Type,    Trochus    yiridulus,    Gmel. 
Mazatlan. 

Shell  with  a  spiral  ridge  surrounding  the  umbilicus,  ending 
in  one  or  more  tubercles  on  the  columella. 

Distribution,  4  species.     Mazatlan,  China. 

Pyramis,  Enida,  6cc, 

EoTELLA  (see  p^  265). 

Sub-genera.  Isanda  (I.  coronata),  Adams.  Shell  orbicular, 
conical,  pillar  edge  crenated;  whorls  rounded;  axis  umbili- 
cated ;  operculum  orbicular,  of  many  whorls. 

Chrysostoma,  Gray.  Turbo  Nicobaricum,  Gmel.,  related  to 
Isanda.     Pillar  edge  callous  ;  operculum  horny,  spiral. 

Microthyca,  Adams,  differs  from  Isanda  in  its  continuous  peii- 
stome  and  thickened  outer  lip.     1  species,  Japan. 

Umho7ieUa,  Adams.  Shell  porcellanous,  small,  turbinated, 
allied  to  Chrysostoma,  but  the  aperture  is  circular,  and  the  axis 
imperforate.     1  species,  Japan. 

Leucorhyi^chia,  Crosse,  1867. 

Etymology,  leiicon,  white  ;  rhynchion,  a  beak. 

Type,  L.  Caledonica,  Crosse ;  inhabits  under  stones,  New 
Caledonia. 

Shell  depressed,  sub-discoid,  umbilicated,  polished,  of  few 
whorls;  aperture  rounded,  not  nacreous.  A  thick  callosity 
arises  from  the  front  margin  of  the  aperture  and  the  columella 
lip,  and  is  continued  as  a  free  rostrated  process  over  the  um- 
bilicus. Operculum  corneous,  rounded,  multispiral;  nucleus, 
central. 


*  Adeorbis  supranitida  and  A  tricarinata  are  vaneties. 
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Teinostoma.  H.  and  A.  Adams.  1853. 

Tj/jpc,  T.  polituin. 
Synonym,  Calceolina,  A.  Adams. 

Shell  like  Rotellay  with  a  greatly  produced  mouth,  and  callus. 
It  resembles  Cyclops  among  the  Naaaidce,  and  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  base  Streptaxia  and  Anoatoma  among  the  Helicidfe, 
Diatributioriy  9  species.  Japan,  Mazatlan,  St.  Helena,  Jamaica. 
Foaail,  10  species.    Eocene.     Paris  basin. 

Ethalia,  H.  and  A.  Adams. 

Shell  of  the  general  aspect  of  Vitrinella,  but  agreeing  with 
Botella  in  having  a  callous  base,  and  differing  from  the  typical 
species  of  that  genus  in  being  frequently  sculptured;  in  the 
callus  winding  round,  generally  not  covering,  the  umbilicus; 
and  in  the  outside  of  the  callus  not  being  glossy.  The  lip  is 
•generally  not  reflected  over  the  body  whorl. 

They  appear  to  retain  permanently  the  young  state  of  Tei- 
noatoma. 

Distribution,  12  species,  inhabiting  deep  water.  Mazatlan, 
Jamaica,  Japan. 

MONODONTA. 

DELPHnoJiiA  (including    Collonia,    Liotia,   Serpularia,   and 
Croaaostoma), 
Cyclostrema,  with  Adeorhia  and  Vitrinella  as  sub-genera. 
Stomatella,  Gena,  and  Broderipia. 

Family  X. — Hatjotid^. 

Sub-family,  Haligtinje. 

Genera — Haliotis  (p.  268),  Stomatia  (p.  268),  Teinotis 
(p.  269). 

Sub-family,  ScacssuRELLiN3L 

Genera^ScissuRELLA  (p.  269),  Pletjrotomaiiia  (p.  270), 
[Raphistoma  and  Scalitea  are  merely  sections  of  this  genus), 
MuRCHisoNiA  (p.  270),  Catantostoma  (p.  270),  Trochotoma 
(p.  271),  with  the  following  additional  genera  and  sub-genera : — 

Pleurotomaria  (see  p.  270). 

Sub-genera: — Leptomaria,  E.  Deslongchamps,  1865.  L. 
amoena,  Deslong.,  sp.  Shell  like  Pleurotomaria;  the  respiratory 
sHt  is  narrow  and  elongated. 

Diatrihutiouy  Inferior  oolite — Cretaceous. 

Cryptoenia,  E.  Deslong.,  1865.  {Helicinu,  Sowerby)  (7.  helici- 
formia,  Deslong.,  sp.    Shell  of  a  rounded  and  compact  form, 
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surface  smooth  or  but  slightly  ornamented,  slit  excessively 
short,  sometimes  reduced  to  a  simple  fold ;  the  band  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  whorl,  and  is  only  visible  on  the  body  whorl. 

Distribution.  The  species  are  numerous  in  the  Carboniferous 
system,  and  range  to  the  Middle  Lias. 

In  the  typical  Fleurotomaria  the  slit  is  large,  and  the  band 
is  never  concealed  by  the  whorls  of  the  spire. 

ScHiSMOPE,  Jeffreys,  1856. 

Etymology f  schiamey  a  slit,  and  ope,  a  hole. 

Synonymy  Woodwardia,  Pischer,  1861. 

TypCy  S.  striatula,  Ph.     Mediterranean, 

Shell  like  Scissurellay  but  the  spire  is  laterally  compressed,  as 
in  Stomatiay  and  is  not  so  ti'ochiform.  The  slit  in  the  peristome 
of  the  young  shell  is  converted  into  a  foramen  in  the  adult ;  it 
does  not  commence  until  the  animal  is  half  grown. 

S»  striatula  is  a  littoral  species,  whilst  all  the  species  of  Scis- 
surella  inhabit  deep  water. 

Fossily  1  species,  Miocene,  Bordeaux. 

Distribution,  4  species.    Mediterranean,  Japan. 

Scissurella  and  Schismope  are  the  analogues  respectively  to 
Fleurotomaria  and  Trochotomay  differing  only  in  size ;  but  in  the 
two  former  genera  the  shell  is  translucent,  not  nacreous,  as  in 
the  two  latter. 

DlTREMARiA*  (pars,  D'Orb.),  E.  Deslongchamps,  1865, 


-««» 


FifiC.  15.  Ditremaria  quinquecincta. 
a.  Central  tooth.   6,  Callosity  of  the  base,  c,  Tooth  on  tlie  right,  d,  Tooth  on  the  left. 

Typey  D.  quinquecincta,  Ziet.  sp.     Coral  Bag.  Natheim,  &c. 

Shell  trochiform ;  in  place  of  the  respiratory  slit  of  Troche- 
tomay  there  are  two  elongated  oval  holes  united  by  a  transverse 
fissure ;  the  base  of  the  shell  presents  a  large  callosity,  the 
umbilicus  is  deeply  excavated,  and  a  rounded  tubercle  arises 

•  See  p.  271. 
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from  it;  the  aperture  is  contracted,  and  tlie  upper  angle  of 
each  lip  bears  a  more  or  less  distinct  tooth. 

Distribution^  2  species,  Great  Oolite  and  Coral  Eag,  France 
and  Germany. 

Sub  -family — ^Bellerophontin-E. 

Genera  : — ^Poroellia  (p.  344),  Belleeophon  (p.  344)  (with 
Bucaniajf  and 

Tremanotus,  Hall,  1863. 

Type,  Bucania  Ohicagoensis,  M'Chesney. 

Shell  thick,  aperture  dilated ;  having  the  form  of  Bucania, 
but  with  a  row  of  isolated  oval  siphonal  openings  along  the 
middle  of  the  dorsal  side. 

Fossil,  2  species.     Upper  Silurian,  North  America. 

?  Carinaropsis,  HaU, 

Shell  having  a  patelloid  aspect.  Spire  usually  attenuated ; 
body  whorl  expanded  abruptly;  cavity  shallow,  presenting  a 
kind  of  septum  as  in  Crepidula, 

Fossil,  2  species.     Silurian,  America. 

Family  XI. — FissuRELUD-as. 
Deslongchampsia,  M*Coy,  1850. 

Dedicated  to  Dr.  Eudes  Deslongchamps,  the  renowned  French 
palaeontologist. 

Type,  D.  Eugenei,  M*Ooy,  Mor.  and  Lye. 

SJiell  patelliform,  apex  acute  excentric ;  with  a  wide  longitu- 
dinal anterior  sulcus,  produced  into  a  rounded  lobe. 

"  This  genus  differs  from  Metoptoma  in  its  ornamented  surface, 
and  the  front  margin  being  produced  downwards  into  a 
.rounded  lobe.  This  latter  structure  would  prevent  the  firm 
adhesion  of  the  shell." — (M*Coy.) 

Fossil,  3  species.  Lower  Oolites.  England,  Normandy, 
Galicia. 

Family  XTTT. — Patellid^b. 

Helcion  (Montfort,  p.  278),  JeflEreys, 

Etymology,  a  breast-collar. 

Synonyms,  Nacella,  Schumacher;  Patina,  Leach;  Calyptra 
(pars),  Klein. 
Example,  H.  pellucidum.     (Patella  pellucida,  Linn§). 
Sliell  semioyal,  not  resembling  a  peaked  hat  as  in  Patella; 
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apex  of  embryonic  sliell  slightly  twisted;  crown  never  pro- 
minent, incurved,  and  nearly  terminal,  usually  thin,  with  an 
opalescent  hue. 

Animal,  Mantle  fringed  at  its  edges  with  cirri ;  gills  not  so 
numerous  as  in  Patella,  and  forming  a  shorter  plume,  which  is 
interrupted  over  the  head. 

Helcion  lives  on  Laminarios  and  sea-weeds  of  a  similar  kind, 
and  is  therefore  sublittoral. 

Distribution,  Species  few,  but  having  an  extensive  range. 
Europe,  West  and  South  Africa,  Cape  Horn,  and  Australia. 

Fossilf  included  in  Patella, 

Lepeta,  Gray  (p.  281). 

Derivation,  possibly  from  lejpas,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
limpet. 

Type,  Patella  caeca,  Miiller. 

Shell  minute,  apex  posterior.    Animal  blind. 

PROPiLrDiUM,  Forbes  and  Hanley  (p.  281). 

Derivation,  from  its  affinity  to  the  genus  Pilidium, 

Type,  P.  ancyloide,  Porbes. 

Shell  similar  to  Lepeta,  but  differing  in  always  having  a  dis- 
tinctly spiral  apex  and  a  plate  or  septum  inside  the  crown. 

Animal  blind,  as  Tectura  fulva  and  Lepeta  cceca  of  this  family. 

' '  The  tongue  is  very  long,  and  the  brown  central  spines  con- 
spicuous under  the  microscope  resemble  bramble -thorns  in 
miniature." — (Forbes  and  Hanley.) 

Distribution,  1  species.     Shores  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  Sweden. 

Gaddoa  (p.  281). 

Sub-genus: — Rowellia,  Cooper.  Animal  with  broad  flat  ten- 
tacles, rounded  and  pectinated  in  front,  projecting  beyond  the 
shell ;  foot  moderate,  round.     Shell  as  in  Oadinia, 

Family  XPV. — Dentaliad^. 
Gadus,  Eang,  1829. 

Synonym,  Helonyx,  Stimpson,  1865. 
Example,  Dentalium  clavatum,  Gould. 

Shell  small,  resembling  that  of  Dentalium,  contracted  at  the 
anterior  extremity,  polished. 
Animal  with  a  greatly  elongated  cylindrical  foot,  obtuse  at 
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the  extremity;    anal  siphon  longer  than  in    Dentalitmif   not 
fissured. 

Distribution,  2  species.     China;  Atlantic. 

Fossil,  7  species.   Cretaceous-Miocene.   Paris ;  United  States. 

Order  n. — Fulmonefera.* 

Family  I.— HELicro^.t 

SoPHiNA,   Benson,    1859. 

Type,  S.  schistostelis,  Bens. 

Shell  like  Helix  ;  columella  callous,  with  a  basal  slit. 

Distribution,  3  species.     Moulmein. 

Ctundrella  (p.  293). 

Animal  with  no  buccal  plate;  the  lingual  dentition  varies 
considerably  in  different  species;  in  0,  scoeva.  Guild.,  the  for- 

mula  is  — ^-tt^ — ;  the  central  plate  is  small,  obtusely  pointed, 

the  laterals  are  uncinated,  joined  two  by  two,  upper  edge 
fringed. 

"  C.  Ooldfussi  possesses  4  lamellae  on  the  outer  wall  of  the 
whorls.  The  axis  of  (7.  turris  and  of  some  other  Mexican  spe- 
cies is  a  highly  polished  tube,  the  young  shells  of  which  must 
have  a  wide  open  umbilicus." — (Bland.) 

Macroceramtjs,  Ghiilding. 

The  genus  has  affinities  with  Bulimus,  Pupa,  and  CylindreUa, 

AniTiial wi^  an  arcuate  and  striated  buccal  plate;  lingual 

dentition  distinct  from  that  of   Cylindrella;  in  M,   signatus, 

27 . 1 .  27 
Guild.,  =  — ^— ^ — ,  the  central  plate  is  narrow,  with  an  obtuse 

tooth,  laterals  with  one  prominent  tooth  sup- 
porting two  denticles  and  a  small  one  at  the 
base. 

iSAcZ^with  the  axis  simple  as  in  Bulimus; 
in  M,  amplus  a  lamella  revolves  on  the  axis 
within  the  lower  whorls.  Fig.i6. 

Distribution,  30  species.    The  genus  belongs    ^®°/^rSl*of*"^ 
to  the  West  Indian  fauna,  and  has  its  greatest  m,  signatus  (Morse), 
development  in  Cuba  and  Haiti. 

Achatina. — Sub-genus,  GeostilUa,  Crosse,  1867. 

Type,  G,  Caledonica,  Crosse.    New  Caledonica. 
•  See  p.  286.  t  See  p.  288. 
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Animal  unknown ;  habit  subterranean. 

Shell  similar  to  that  of  Achatina  aciculay  but  the  columella  is 
not  truncated,  and  the  outer  lip  is  thickened. 

Xanthonyx,  Crosse  and  Fischer,  1867. 

Type^  Vitrina  Sumichrasti,  Brot.,  Mexico. 

Animal  elongated,  too  large  for  complete  retraction  into  the 
shell;  jaw  like  that  of  Arion;  lingual  dentition  consisting  of  a 
series  of  uniform  teeth,  with  a  broad  and  subquadrangular  base ; 
the  median  tooth  with  a  large  central  cusp  and  denticle  on  each 
side;  the  laterals  are  bicuspid,  the  internal  cusp  long,  the 
external  short  and  obtuse,  sometimes  accompanied  with  the 
rudiment  of  a  third ;  pulmonai-y  orifice  near  the  middle. 

S?teU  imperforated,  very  thin,  transparent,  subdepressed, 
intermediate  in  form  between  Vitrina  and  Simjmlopsis, 

Distribution,  3  species.    Mexico. 

Family  II. — ^Limaced^.* 
Hyalimax,  H.  and  A.  Adams. 

TypCy  Limax  perlucidus,  Quoy. 

Animal  limaciform,  mantle  large,  shield- shaped  ;  pulmonary 
orifice  medial  and  marginal ;  foot  attenuated  behind,  no  mucus 
gland,  separated  below  from,  the  head  by  a  distinct  groove; 
jaw  analogous  to  that  of  Zonites  with  the  support  of  Succinea  ; 
lingual  dentition  with  a  tricuspid  median  plate,  laterals  with  a 
large  cusp,  supporting  two  or  thi*ee  denticles. 

Shell  internal,  rounded,  thin,  and  slightly  arched  above. 

Distribution,  2  species.     Bourbon,  Mauritius. 

Keynicbxa,  BlainviUe,  1839. 

Dedicated  to  the  naturalist  Krynicki. 

Type,  Limax  megaspidus,  BlainviUe. 

Animal  limaciform,  but  the  anterior  part  of  the  mantle  is  free 
and  detached  from  the  body  as  far  as  the  pulmonary  orifice, 
which  is  situated  far  back. 

Shell  internal,  flat,  lamellose,  elliptical,  with  no  spiral 
nucleus. 

Distribution,  8  species.  Crimea,  Caucasus,  North  America 
( 1 ) .   Central  America  ( 1 ). 

Philomycus,  Eafinesque  (p.  290), 

Type,  Limax  Carolinensis,  Bosc. 
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Synonym,  Tebennophorus,  Binney. 

Animal  elongated,  convex,  tapering  behind,  entirely  covered 
by  a  thin  mantle ;  respiratory  orifice  near  the  head ;  jaw  smooth. 
No  shell. 

Distribution,  9  species.     North  America. 

Sub-genus : — MeghiTnatium,  Hasselt.  Syn,,  Incilaria,  Benson. 
Body  depressed,  rounded  at  the  end. 

Distribution,  4  species.     Java,  Ohusan. 

EaMLLY  IV. — ^LlMNJEID^.* 

PoMPHOLYX,  Lea,  1856. 

Etymology,  pompholux,  lat.  bulla. 

Type,  P.  eflPiisa,  Lea.     Sacramento  river,  California. 

Shell  gibbosely  rounded,  drawn  back  beneath,  flattened 
above,  imperforate;  spire  depressed;  aperture  very  large, 
nearly  round,  effuse;  outer  lip  acute,  inner  lip  thickened, 
flattened. 

Animal  with  two  long  tentacles,  bearing  eyes,  and  a  second 
pair  of  eyes  at  the  base  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tentacles. 

Distribution,  2  species.    Western  America. 

PiTHAEELLA,  Edwaxds,  1860. 

Type,  P.  Eickmani,  Ed.  **  Woolwich,  and  Beading  Series,'* 
Peckham  and  Dulwich,  London. 

Shell  partaking  of  the  characters  of  Limncea  and  Chilinia, 
subcylindrical ;  aperture  oval,  rounded  in  front,  narrowed 
behind ;  columella  straight,  or  very  obliquely  twisted,  arched 
anteriorly ;  outer  lip  simple,  acute ;  inner  lip  thickened. 

The  species  is  associated  with  estuarine  shells,  remains  of 
mammals  and  terrestiial  plants. 

Vaxenoiennesia,  Eosseau,  1842. 

Dedicated  to  the  late  Professor  Yalenciennes  of  Paris. 

Type,  Y.  annulatus,  Eos. ;  associated  with  fresh- water  shells 
in  a  tertiary  deposit,  near  Kertch,  Crimea. 

Shell ieBemblQ8  a  gigantic  Ancylus;  apex  much  incurved; 
surface  concentrically  marked.  A  longitudinal  plication 
extends  from  the  apex  to  the  right  border,  and  corresponds 
with  an  internal  channel;  there  is  a  second  but  less  distinct 
plication  on  the  left  side. 

Camptontx,  Benson,  1858. 

Type,  0.  Theobaldi,  Bens.    Guzerat. 

*See  p.  800. 
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Shell  like  Pileopsia^  dextral  aa  in  Velletia^  with  a  respiratory 
channel  on  the  right  side. 

^^ Animal  with  the  respiratory  orifice  on  the  edge  of  the  mantle. 
Eyes  sessile  at  the  middle  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  base  of  the 
tentacles,  and  are  visible  only  from  above;  tentacles  rather 
conical  than  angular;  upper  mandible  conspicuous,  slightly 
lobed ;  lingual  ribbon  broad,  with  86  rows  of  teeth,  87  in  a 
row  (43  .  1 .  43) ;  they  have  simple  obtuse  hooks  as  in  Ancylus ; 
the  central  row  only  differs  in  being  symmetrical-;  the  laterals 
diminish  gradually  from  the  14th  to  the  43rd,  and  a  second 
cusp  makes  its  appearance,  and  increases  until  the  three  near 
the  margin  are  regularly  bicuspid." — (Woodward.) 

The  habits  of  (7.  Theobaldi  are  terrestrial. 

This  genus  is  doubtfully  distinct  from  Valenciennesia. 

PoEYiA,  Bourguignat,  1860. 

Dedicated  to  M.  Poey  of  Havanna. 

TypCf  P.  Gundlachioides,  Cuba. 

Shell,  above  like  Gundlachia,  below  like  Ancylus ;  apex  pos- 
terior, dextral,  somewhat  compressed,  very  obtuse ;  aperture 
large,  peristome  simple. 

BRO]!n)ELiA,  Bourguignat,  1860. 

The  two  species  Ancylus  Drouetianus,  Bourguignat,  and 
B.  gibbosa,  Bourg.,  are  terrestrial  Ancyli,  living  on  humid 
rocks  in  the  forest  of  Edough,  Boue  (Algeria). 

AcROCHASMA,  Eeuss,  1860. 

Type,  A.  tricarinatum,  Eeuss,  from  the  fresh- water  limestones 
of  Bohemia. 

Shell  trilateral,  pyramidal,  rounded  below  in  its  whole  ampli- 
tude, with  one  posterior  concave,  and  two  lateral  slightly  con- 
vex planes,  ending  upwards  in  an  acute  reflected  apex,  beneath 
with  a  longitudinal  aperture  through  the  shell,  which  in  its 
living  state  appears  to  have  been  covered  with  an  epidermis.  It 
may  be  considered  as  a  fresh- water  representative  of  the  marine 
genus  Fissurella. 

Choanomphaltjs,  Gerstfeldt,  1859. 

Etymology,  choanos,  a  funnel ;  omphalos,  an  umbilicus. 
Type^  0.  Maacki,  Lake  Baikal. 
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Shell  related  to   certain    Valvatce,  with  an  infundibuliform 
umbilicus ;  no  operculum. 
Distribution,  3  species.     Lake  Baikal,  Siberia. 

Physella,  Pfeiffer,  1861. 

Founded  on  P.  Berendti,  said  to  be  a  terrestrial  shell  from 
Mirador,  Mexico. 

Shell  like  BullUy  spire  minute ;  last  whorl  elongated ;  columella 
simple,  arched,  not  truncated ;  peristome  simple,  straight. 

PaMILY  Y. — AURIOULIDiE* 

Contains  the  following  genera  : — 

Auricula,  Lamarck.    (See  p.  304.) 

Sub -genera.  Alexia  (A.  myosotis).  Leach  (p.  305) ;  Leuconia 
(A.  bidentata).  Gray. 

PoLYODONTA,  Fischcr  (Pythia,  Bolten)  (p.  304). 

Pedipes,  Adams  (p.  304). 

Distribution,  6  species. 

Sub-genus : — Marinula,  King.  M.  pepita.  The  animal  has 
not  the  transverse  groove  of  the  foot  of  Pedipes, 

Shell  more  elongated  and  destitute  of  spiral  striae ;  two  con- 
vergent parietal  plaits,  columellar  plait  smaller,  obHquo ;  peri- 
stome rather  simple. 

Distribution,  10  species.  Madeira,  South  America,  Australia, 
Philippines. 

Melampus,  Montfort  {Ophicardelus,  Beck;  Tralia,  Gray; 
Laimodonta,  Nuttall ;  Pira,  Tifata ;  Signia  and  Persa,  Adams ; 
Cremnobates,  Sw.)  (p.  304). 

Sub-genus,   Oassidula,  Ferussac  {Rhodostoma,  Sw. ;    Sidula, 
Gray).     Aperture  banded. 
• 

Pleootrema,  H.  and  A.  Adams,  1853. 

Type,  P.  typica,  Adams. 

Synonym,  Lirator,  Beck. 

Shell  ovate-conic,  or  rather  fusiform,  solid,  spirally  grooved ; 
aperture  oblong,  contracted ;  columellar  plait  single,  parietal 
plaits  two,  the  lower  of  which  is  bifid ;  peristome  thickened, 
sometimes  terminating  in  a  varix,  bearing  within  two  or  rarely 
three  teeth ;  axis  imperforated  or  umbilicated. 

*  See  p.  soa. 
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Distribution^  14  species.  Australia,  Borneo,  Philippines,  China, 
Cuba. 

Blatjneria,  ShutUeworth,  1854. 

Dedicated  to  M.  Blauner. 

Type^  B.  pellucida.    Cuba,  Jamaica,  Florida,  and  Porto  Bico. 

Shell  somewhat  resembling  Achatina^  imperforate,  oblong- 
turroted,  thin ;  aperture  narrow,  elongated ;  body  of  the  penul- 
timate whorl  bearing  a  single  plait  near  the  columella,  which  is 
rather  truncated ;  peristome  simple,  straight. 

Animal  showing  the  characters  of  the  family  of  the  AuriadidoR, 
not  of  Helicidce, 

Distribution,  2  species.    West  Indies,  Sandwich  Islands. 

Stolidoma,  Deshayes,  1864. 

Type,  S.  crassidens,  Deshayes. 

Shell  oblong,  turriculated,  subcylindrical ;  apex  obtuse, 
smooth  polished;  aperture  elongated,  obliquely  inflected, 
narrowed  behind,  widened  in  front ;  columella  straight,  with 
a  large  median  plait,  compressed,  and  slightly  oblique. 

Distribution.,  3  species.     Eocene.     Paris  basin. 

The  shells  of  this  genus  are  AuriculcBy  with  a  single  coltunella- 
plait,  without  teeth  or  plications  on  the  right  lip. 

Carychium  (see  p.  305). 
ZosPEUM,  Bourguignat,  1860. 

Shell  like  Carychium ;  tentacles  four ;  eyes  absent. 

Distribution^  1 1  species.  Inhabiting  the  subterranean  grottoes 
of  Carniola.  The  animal  is  most  active  during  the  winter,  at 
which  time  they  propagate. 

Otina  (see  p.  238). 

This  genus  is  the  type  of  a  sub-family  which  has  nearly  the 
same  relation  to  Auriculince  as  Ancylus  to  Limncea. 
Distribution,  3  species.     Britain,  United  States,  Benguela. 

Family  YI. — CYOLOsTOMn)^.* 
Cyclostoma  (see  p.  306). 

Sub-genus  : — Cyclotopsis,  Blanford,  1864. 

Type,  C.  semistriatus,  Sow. 

Shell  umbilicated,  depressed,  spirally  striated ;  aperture 
subcircular ;  operculum  concentric,  multispiral,  internally 
membranous,  externally  shelly  ;  margins  of  the  whorls  raised. 

Distribution,  5  species.    India,  Seychelles,  Mauritius. 

»  See  p.  30e. 
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Cyclophortjs  (see  p.  308). 

Sub-genera: — Jerdonia,  Blanford,  1861. 

Type,  J.  trocMea,  Benson  sp.    Nilgiri  Hills,  India. 

Shell  minute,  umbilicated,  pyramidal,  homy,  tricarinated ; 
operculum  concentric,  arctispiral,  with  a. marginal  sulcus  all 
round ;  membranous  internally,  shelly  externally ;  inner  edge 
of  each  whorl  resting  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  next, 

Cyathopoma,  Blanford,  1864. 

Type,  C.  jB.locinctum,  Benson  sp. 

Shell  minute,  umbilicated,  turbinated,  or  somewhat  depressed ; 
epidermis  thick,  sometimes  hispid,  smooth,  spirally  striated, 
or  lirated ;  operculum  truncate,  conoid,  concentric,  multispiral ; 
internally  membranous,  externally  shelly;  external  margins 
of  the  whorls  raised  in  the  form  of  shelly  plates,  incurved; 
sometimes  sculptured. 

Animal  white,  with  a  short  oval  foot,  undivided  beneath; 
tentacles  small,  black,  with  eyes  at  the  base. 

JDistributiony  5  species.     India. 

Spirachltjm,  Pearson. 

Distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a  retroverted  sutural  tube 
open  at  both  ends,  and  by  a  modification  of  the  form  of  the 
mantle  corresponding  to  the  same. 

Opisthoportia  forms  a  sub-genus  to  Spiraculum, 

Clostophis,  Benson,  1860. 

Etymology y  clostos,  coiled,  and  ophis,  a  serpent. 

Type,  0.  Sankeyi,  Benson.    Moulmein,  Burmah. 

Shell  subconic;  penultimate  whorl  the  largest,  last  whorl 
separate  and  descending,  subaxial  small ;  aperkire  subcircular, 
entire,  toothed ;  margin  expanded. 

Ehiostoma,  Benson,  1860. 

Etymology,  rhion,  a  promontory. 

Type,  R.  Haughtoni,  Benson. 

Shell  subdiscoidal,  broadly  umbilicated ;  last  whorl  separate, 
laterally  descending ;  aperture  free,  with  an  incision  at  the  top, 
and  a  subtubular  prominence  crownings  the  slit;  operculum 
multispiral. 

Ih'stribution,  6  species.    Burmah,  Siam,  Cochin  China. 
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Anattlus,  Pfeiffer,  1855. 

Typey  A.  bombycinns.    Borneo. 

Shell  umbilicated,  pupinoeform ;  peristome  double,  internal 
oontinuous,  external  dilated,  perforated  at  tbe  margin  by  a 
canal ;  canal  sutural  and  internal,  terminating  anteriorly,  and 
embraced  by  the  outer  portion  of  the  double  peristome  (it  can 
be  traced  externally  along  the  last  whorl),  and  reaching  into 
the  concavity  of  the  spire.  Operculum  very  thin,  corneous; 
narrow- whorled. 

Distribution,  3  species.     East  Indian  Archipelago. 

*'  The  use  of  the  sutural  tube  seems  to  be  the  preservation  of 
a  communication  with  the  external  air  when  the  aperture  is 
closed. " — (Benson. ) 

Opisthostoma,  Blanford,  1860. 

Synonym,  Plectostoma,  Adams,  1865. 

Type,  0.  Nilgirica,  Blanford.     The  Nilgiris,  India. 

Shell  pupiform,  umbilicated,  with  a  regular  costulated  orna- 
mentation; apical  whorls  obliquely  distorted;  last  whorl 
strangulated,  separated  from  the  others,  and  applied  to  the 
penultimate;  peristome  double,  free  portion  prolonged  back- 
wards ;  operculum  horny  (?) 

0.  Be  Crespigni,  Adams  [Plectostoma),  has  a  conical  spire,  and 
the  apical  whorls  are  not  excentric  to  the  axis  of  the  lower 
whorls,  as  they  are  in  the  ovate  spire  of  0.  Nilgirica. 

Distribution,  5  species.     India,  Borneo,  West  Africa. 

[Family  PEOSERPiKiDiE.] 

Animal  with  a  short  annulated  muzzle  ;  tentacles  two  lateral, 
subulate ;  eyes  subsessile  on  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the 
tentacles ;  sides  simple ;  foot  moderate,  truncated  in  front, 
acute,  and  keeled  above  behind,  with  a  concavity  in  the  front 
part ;  lateral  and  central  teeth  large,  irregular,  lobed,  or  den- 
tated ;  operculum  wanting. 

Shell  heliciform,  shining,  imperforated ;  base  callous ;  the 
septa  between  the  upper  whorls  absorbed  as  in  Helicina  and 
Stoastoma, 

This  family  is  most  nearly  related  to  Helicinidce, 

Ceres,  Gray,  1856. 

Etymology,  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  com. 
Type  Carocolla  eolina,  Duclos. 
48' 


Sliell  oarinated,  upper  earface  rugose,  epidermis  tliin ;  callous 
boneath,  shining;  columella  with  one  tooth  or  fold;'  lamelli- 
ferouB  on  both  sides  of  the  aperture;  peristome  straight,  sligttly 
thickened. 

"The  lingual  membrane  of  C.  Salleana,  Cumtng,  is  broad, 
elongate,  with  numeronfl  longitudinal  series  of  teeth.  Teett 
00-6'l-5-OO;  thecentraltooth(o.  Pig.  17)  oblong,  distinct, with 


f)^f^^e^[ 


a  broad  simple  refloxed  tip ;  tho  first  and  second  lateral  teeth 
(1  and  2)  rather  broader  than  the  central  one,  with  a  three- 
toothed  recnrved  tip ;  the  third  (3)  narrow,  elongate,  with  a 
slightly  recurred  end ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  (4  and  5)  much 
larger,  oblong,  and  irregular  shaped ;  the  fourth  about  half  as 
wide  as  the  fifth,  with  three  or  four  dentations  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  upper  edge ;  the  fifth  very  large,  broad,  willi  a  large 
suhcentral  reflexed  lobe ;  the  lateral  tfleth  are  very  numeroua, 
Bubequal,  similar,  comproaaod,  truuBparout,  with  a  recurred 
tip,  thoao  of  the  inner  teeth  of  the  series  being  bifid." — (Gray.) 
Dietribvtion,  2  species.    Mexico. 


Erosehpina,  Gray, 


of  Ceres. 


Etymology,  Proserpina,  the  daughter  i 

Type,  P.  nitida,  Gray. 

Synongm,  Odontostoma,  D'Orbigny. 

Shell  globose  or  depressed,  smooth,  shining ;  columella  with 
one  fold ;  body  of  the  penultimate  whorl  provided  with  one 
or  many  spiral  plaits,  or  wanting ;  aperture  lunate,  contracted 
often  by  piilutul  laminio ;  peristome  thin,  straight. 

P.  Sim/tii  has  the  columella  fold  only,  and  is  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  at  present  known  to  inhabit  South 
America. 

Dutribution,  7  epeciea,    Cuba,  Jamaica,  "Venezuela. 
■3Mp.m 
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Pboseefinella,  Bland,  1865. 

Etyirx>logyi  diminutive  of  Proserpina, 
Type^  P.  Berendti,  Bland. 
Distribution,  Mexico,  3000  to  4,000  feet. 
Shell  as  in  Proserpina ;  columella  fold  absent ;  aperture  with 
one  parietal  lamelliform  plait. 

[Family  HELioiNrDiEj 
Contains : — 

Helioina  [LticideJla,  Trochatella^  Alcadia), 

Schasicheila,  Shell  with  very  close,  long,  spiral,  epidermal 
fringes.  Distrihutiony  5  species.  Central  America  and  the 
Bahamas. 

Perenna,  Guppy,  1867 ;  P.  lamellosa,  Guppy,  Trinidad.  Shell 
like  Helicinay  depressed ;  whorls  lirate  and  carinate.  Operculum 
thin,  suboval,  concentrically  striated;  nucleus  subcentral. 
Animal  like  Helicina,  Distribution,  2  species,  Trinidad, 
Yucatan. 

BotJRCiERA,  Pfeiffer,  1851. 

TypCf  B.  helicinaeformis,  Pf. 

Shell  like  Eelicinay  dull,  and  without  the  columellar  callosity  ; 
columella  toothed  beneath ;  aperture  ovate  ;  peristome  spread- 
ing. Lingual  dentition  agrees  with  that  of  Helicina,  Oper- 
culum ovate,  horny,  few-whorled. 

Distrihution,  2  species.     South  America. 

Stoastoma,  and 

Georissa,  Blanford,  1864. 

Type,  Hydrocena  pyxis,  Benson. 

Animal  furnished  with  hemispherical  lobes  in  the  place  of 
tentacles ;  eyes  normal ;  foot  short,  rotund.  Operculum  semi- 
oval,  no  spiral  structure  as  in  Helicina ;  excentrically  striated, 
testaceous,  transparent. 

Shell  resembling  that  of  Hydrocena^  imperforated,  small, 
conical,  amber-,  or  reddish-coloured,  spirally  sulcated  or  striated. 

Distrihution,  6  species.     Adhering  to  limestone  rocks,  India. 

[Family  AcicuLiDiE.] 

The  genera  enumerated  in  this  family  are  : — AcicxJLA,  Geo- 
MELAOTA,  Chtttya,  and  Tetjncatella,  the  last  with  the  follow- 
ing 
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Sub-genus : — Taheitiay  H.  and  A.  Adams,  1863. 

TypCf  Truncatella  porrecta,  Gould,  Talieiti.  Operculum 
shelly,  famished  with  erect  radiating  lamellae.  Aperture  of  shell 
ovate ;  last  whorl  separate ;  peristome  continuous,  expanded. 

Obder  m. — Opistho-brai^obxata. 

PAMILY  I. — TOKNATELLTD-SJ. 

Etallonia,  Deshayes,  1864. 

Dedicated  to  H.  Etallon,  a  French  palaeontologist. 

Type,  E.  cytharella,  Desh. 

Shell  ovate,  subfusiform,  resembling  certain  small  Mitres; 
apire  short,  conical,  obtuse,  few-whorled ;  aperture  elongated, 
narrow,  base  entire,  subemarginate ;  lip  simple,  acute,  arched ; 
columella  thick,  cylindrical,  twisted  in  the  middle  to  resemble 
an  obtuse  plait ;  acute  anteriorly. 

Distributiony  3  species.    Eocene.     Paris  basin,  Yalognes. 

AcrJEONELLA. — Sub-genus,  Volvulina,  Stoliczka,  1865; 
(ActseoneUa  part.  Meek,  1863). 

TypCy  Yolvaria  Isevis,  Sowerby. 

Shell  ovate,  volvuliform,  involute,  more  or  less  attenuate 
above,  widest  below  the  middle,  entirely  without  any  traces  of 
a  spire. 

Foaaily  5  species.     Cretaceous.     Germany,  Syria. 

Family  YI.— DoRiD-a:. 
Ai^^GASiELLA,  Crosse,  1864. 

Dedicated  to  Mr.  G.  P.  Angas. 

Typey  A.  Edwardsi,  Port  Jackson. 

Animal  elongated,  rounded  in  front,  attenuated  and  pointed 
behind;  mantle  covering  the  head  and  foot;  dorsal  tentacles 
two,  clavate  as  in  Doris ;  gills  plumose,  less  numerous,  and 
placed  in  front  of  the  anus  as  in  Triopa,  and  occupying  the 
median  part  of  the  back,  a  more  forward  position  than  in  others 
of  the  Doridce, 

PLOCAMOPHORirs,  EuppeU. 

ExampUy  P.  Ceylonicus,  Kelaart  sp. 
Synonymy  Peplidia,  Lowe ;  ?  Gymnodoris,  Stimpson. 
Animal y  similar  to  Polyceray  but  the  tentacles  are  retractilo 
within  sheaths. 
Diatrfautiony  3  species.    Madeira,  Australia,  Ceyloii* 

Til  ^ 
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Kalinoa,  Alder  and  Hancock,  186d. 

Etymology^  an  old  Indian  name  for  Telinguna, 
Type,  K.  omata,  Aid.  and  Han.     Coromandel  coast. 
Animal  with  an  obhisely  rounded  body ;  brancliisB  plumose, 
non-retractile,  surrounding  the  vent,  but  placed  separately  at  a 
little  distance  from  it  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  back. 

[Family  Doridopsidje,  Alder  and  Hancock,  1863.] 

Dorsal  tentacles  retractile  "within  sheaths;  no  oral  tentacles. 
Tongue  atrophied,  buccal  bulb  modified  into  a  delicate  suctorial 
retractile  proboscis ;  mantle  devoid  of  spicula. 

DoEiDOPSis,  Alder  and  Hancock,  1863. 

Body  depressed,  oval  or  elliptical ;  mantle  covering  the  head 
and  foot,  smooth,  or  with  soft  warty  tubercles ;  dorsal  tentacles 
laminated ;  head  minute,  generally  produced  into  small  lateral 
lobes,  without  oral  tentacles;  branchiae  plumose,  wholly  or 
partially  surrounding  the  vent  on  the  media-dorsal  line,  reb»c- 
tile  within  a  common  cavity. 

Distribution,  10  species.     East  Indies,  China,  Madeira. 

Family  Vii. — ^Tritoniad^.* 
Hero,  Loven. 
Example,  H.  formosa,  Lov. 

Animal  with  no  mantle  ;  tentacles  two,  linear,  simple  non- 
retractile  ;  veil  plain,  produced  at  the  sides,  gills  branched  or 
umbellated.  Tongue  with  a  large  central  denticulated  spine, 
and  two  simple  lateral  spines.     Jaws  corneous. 

[Family  Eolidid^.] 
Phidiana,  Gray. 
Example,  P.  Patagonica,  D'Orbigny. 

Animal  with  a  stout  body;  dorsal  tentacles  clavate,  laminated; 
oval  tentacles  very  large ;  gills  in  close  transverse  rows  ;  sides 
of  the  foot  rounded. 

[Family  EoLiDiE.] 
Madrella,  Alder  and  Hancock,  1863. 

Type,  _M.  ferruginosa,  Aid.  and  Han.     India. 
Animal  ovate,  depressed,  with  a  distinct  cloak.     Dorsal  ten- 
tacles with  the  upper  portion  papillated:  no  oral  tentacles.   Head 
broad,  with  a  semilunar  veil.     Branchiae  papillose  or  linear, 
placed  in  several  rows  round  the  margin  of  the  cloak.     Anus 

•  See  p.  332. 
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lateral.  Tongne  narrow,  with  three  pectiiLated  pUtea  in  each 
row.  Jaws  large  and  etrong,  margins  without  denticulationf . 
This  genus  is  closely  related  to  Anttepa. 

pHYLLOBBAKGHue,  Alder  and  Hancock,  1663. 

Type,  ProctonotuH  orientalia,  Kelaart.     India. 

Animal  elongated,  flattened  on  the  back,  angulated  at  the 
sides,  without  a  distinct  cloak.  Tentacles  two,  dorsal,  longitudi- 
nally folded,  bifurcaite  above,  noa-retractOe.  Head  produced 
at  tie  sides  into  angulated  and  folded  expansions.  Branchife 
leaf-like,  with  distinct  foot-etalks,  arranged  iu  several  rows 
along  the  sides  of  the  back  and  round  the  head  in  front.  Anus 
lateral.     The  tongue  reeembles  that  of  Rtrmcea. 


CI.ASS  IV.— BBACHIOPODA." 

FamILT  I. — TEKEBKATULIIia;.+ 

TEBEBRATtTLA.  (see  p.  363). 

Sub-genus,  Saiuelixria,  Hall,  1859. 

Dedicated  to  the  late  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Eensselaer. 

Examples,  R.  ovoidea,  Hall,  Pig.  18  ;   Teiebratula  atrigiceps, 
Bomer. 

Shell  ovoid  or  suborbioular,  without  mesial  fold  o 
beak  prominent,  acute,  more  or  less 
incurved ;  foramen  terminal,  some- 
times concealed.  Ventral  yalve  with 
two  diverging  cardinal  teeth  supported 
by  strong  dental  plates.  Dorsal  valve 
with  the  dental  sockets  between  the 
fihell  and  a  strong  process  from  which, 
the  slender  crura  proceed,  first  Jn  a 
direct  line,  and  then  one  division  of 
each,  diverging  into  the  centre  of  the 
ventral  valve,  terminate  in  acute  pointe. 
On  the  other  side  the  divisions  extend 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
the  shell  into  the  cavity  of  the  dorsal 
valve ;  and  thence  bending   abnipti-y 

forward  and  grcdually  convening,  .j.^,  interior  ot  iKii  doraai  tq]>« 
terminate  above  the  centre  of  the  shdl  oi^-  oroides,  iiiowingiho  Uiick. 
in  a  thin  flattened  or  longitudinally  crai*the^tmp,md''fhe'nirm'« 

■e  plate.  longiluHinll  vlale. 
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Bensselceria,  if  not  synonymous  with,  is  closely  related  to, 
Megajiteris, 

Fosaily  11  species.  Silurian  to  Devonian.  Europe,  North 
America. 

Centbonella,  Billings,  1859. 

Etymology  f  diminutive  of  hentroriy  a  spur. 

Type^  BJiynclionella  glans-fagea,  Hall. 

Shell  having  the  general  form  of  Terehratula.  Dorsal  valve 
with  a  loop  consisting  of  two  riband-like  lamellae,  which  were 
united  at  an  acute  angle  at  the  point  of  greatest  extension, 
whence  they  recurve  in  a  thin  vertical  plate  which  is  not 
attached  at  either  margin,  approaching  in  some  respects  to 
Waldheimia, 

DiatributioTif  4  species.    Devonian.    North  America. 

Leptoccelia,  Hall,  1859.     (CoQlospira,  Hall). 

Appears  to  differ  from  Centronella  only  in  consisting  of 
species  which  have  the  surface  ribbed  instead  of  smooth. 

Distributioriy  9  species.  Mid.  Silurian — Devonian.  Europe, 
North  America.  No  true  Terebratulee  have  been  found  in 
beds  older  than  the  Devonian. 

Family  II. — Spirifeiudje.* 
Syringothybis,  Winchell,  1863. 


Fig.  19.  Section  through  the  beak  of  the  ventral  valve  of  S.  typa  (Winchell). 
If  dental  plates  or  lamells ;  f ,  tube  incomplete ;  r,  mesial  ridge. 

Examples^  S.  typa,  Winchell,  Pig.  19;  Spirifera  distans,  Sow. 

Shell  like  that  of  Spirifera^  with  an  elongated  hinge-line. 
Ventral  valve  with  a  broad  mesial  sinus,  a  very  broad  area,  and 
a  narrow  triangular  fissure  closed  towards  the  apex  by  an 
external  convex  pseudo-deltidium ;  beneath  which,  and  diverg- 
ing from  it,  is  another  transverse  plate  connecting  the  vertical 
dental  lamellae,  which  are  incurved  so  as  to  nearly  join  their 
inferior  edges,  thus  forming  a  fissured  tube,  which  projects 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  plate  from  which  it  origuiates  into  the 
interior  of  the  shell.    A  low  median  ridge  extends  from  the 

See  p.  271. 
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beak  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  valve.  Dorsal  valTe  deproesod 
without  an  area,  and  vith  a  distinct  mesial  fold.  Shdl'Structure 
puaclata. 

Fossil,  2  species.  .  Carboniferous.  United  States,  Ireland, 
Belgium. 

Ctetdja,  DaTidson,  185S. 

Eliymology,  modified  from  the  diminutive  {Cyrtidium)  of 
Oyrtia. 

Exampke,  C.  heteroclyta,  C,  Demar- 
lii,  and  C.  aeptosa. 

SAriZ  resembling  Spirifira,  but  with- 
out the  vertical  shelly  plates  which 
divei^o  from  the  extremity  of  the  beak. 
■Interior  of  ventral  valve  with  two  con- 
tiguous vertical  septa,  which  coalesce 
into  one  median  plate,  which  extends 
from  theextremityofthebeak  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  frontal  margin, 
and  then  diverges  to  form  dental  plates, 

OS  in  fentameriu.  The  fissure  is  co-  j,sppwm;"K.'i'eiiti'i)iuies'rA 
vered  by  aa  arch-shaped  deltidium;  ^«i'''i''™i''''-8'i»ptidt;iiaiiiber. 
but  jn  C.  BemaTlii  the  median  septum  is  continued  as  far  as 
the  under  surface  of  the  deltidium,  and  the  dental  plates  are 
fixed  to  the  sides,  instead  of  the  upper  edge,  as  in  (7.  hderoclyta 
and  C.  s^tosa. 

"  Spiral  coils  having  the  same  position  as  in  Spirifera,  but 
the  two  first  coils  are  connected  a  little  in  front  of  the  mid- 
length  by  an  apparatus  somewhat  like  that  of  Spirigcra,  but 
not  so  complicated.  A  very  slender  process  springs  upwards 
towards  the  ventral  valve  from  each  coil,  and,  at  a  height  of 
about  one  line,  curves  forwards.  The  two  then  unite  and  Ibna 
a  single  band,  which  extends  forwards  to  abont  the  front  of  the 
coil,  and  there  ends  in  an  obtuse  point." — (Billings.) 

Distribution,  9  species.  Devonian — Trias.  Europe  and 
North  America. 

Meristelta.  Hall,  1860. 
Etymology,  diminutive  of  Merista,  an  allied  genus. 
Exampki,  Atrypa  tumiila,  Dal. ;  Meristella  Isevis,  HalL 
Shell  oval,  ovoid,  orbicular  or  transverse.     Talves  unequally 
convex,  with  or  without  a  median  fold  and  sinus ;  beak  appa- 
rently imperforate,  incurved ;  area  none.    Surface  smooth  or 


conoei.trically  atriatsd.      Doraal    valve    iritli    a    longitodinsl 

septum ;  upper  part  of  the  venfraj  valve  with  a  deep  sub' 
triangular  muecular  impreesion  which  uiiif«B  with  the  rostral 

The  apecies  of  this  geuus  are  Meritta  without  the  peooliar 
appendngo  of  the  ventral  valve. 

Distribution,  17  epecies.  Silurian — Devonian.  Europe,  North 
America. 

The  forma  markod  by  plications  on  the  mesial  fold  and  sinna, 
and  sometimCH  with  obscure  or  distinct  plications  on  the  lateral 
portions  of  the  shell,  constitute  the  genus  LEIOBEYNOHns,  Hall, 
4  epociea.     Devonian.     United  States. 

Ceakioitella,  Billings,  1861. 

Synonym,  Cryplonella,  Hall,  1861. 

Type,  Athyris  scitula. 

Shell  reeembling  Athyrii,  but  more  elongate -ovate  or  ap- 
proaching to  Terelrrutitla  in  form.  Infernal  apirea  as  in  Athyri* 
and  Merigta,  but  the  dorsal  hinge-plate  is  either  obsolete  along 
the  middle,  or  anohylosed  to  the  bottom  of  the  valve.  Foramen 
terminal,  bounded  on  the  lower  side  by  one  or  two  deltidial 
pieces,  or  by  a  portion  of  the  shell.  The  mesial  septum  in  the 
dorsal  valve  is  either  absent  or  rudimentary. 

Distribution,  15  species.     Devonian,     America,  Spain. 

NUCLEOSPIRA,  Hall,  1859, 
Etymology,  nucleus,  and  spira. 

Types,  Spirifer  pisum,  Soworhy ;  Nucleospira  ventricosa, 
Hall,  Figs.  21,  22,  23. 


ordinal  niwesB!  te,  cmrel  procMieB:  bt.imaa  pockefs  ;  r, muieuliir impres- 
;  (.meriio-lDiiEiliidiiiaL  leptuini  ft,  teeOx;    2,  a  nsil«ii?d  space  or  Tolie  men 
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Shell  punctate ;  splieroidal ;  beaked ;  hinge  line  shorter  than 
the  width  of  the  shell ;  cardinal  extremities  rounded.  Internal 
spires  as  in  Spiri/era.  Ventral  valve  with  a  flattened  space  or 
false  area  beneath  the  beak,  on  each  side  of  which,  at  the  base, 
is  a  strong  tooth ;  a  narrow  medio-longitudinal  septum  extends 
from  the  beak  to  the  base.  Dorsal  valve  furnished  with  a  strong 
spatulate  cardinal  process,  which,  rising  vertically  from  the 
cardinal  margin,  is  closely  grasped  at  its  base  by  the  cardinal 
teeth  of  the  other  valve ;  and  thence  bending  abruptly  upwards, 
and  expanding,  is  projected  into  the  cavity  of  the  opposite  beak, 
lying  close  upon  the  under  side  of  the  false  area.  Cardinal  pro- 
cess grooved  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  peduncle,  for  the 
protrusion  of  which  a  minute  foramen  is  sometimes  observed  in 
the  beak.  The  crural  processes  originate  at  the  base  of  the 
cardinal  process.  A  medio-longitudinal  septum  as  in  the  ventral 
valve. 

Surface  of  shell  apparently  smooth,  under  a  lens  punctate ; 
when  perfect,  covered  with  minute  hair-like  spines. 

The  larger  species  of  this  genus  present  some  analogy  in 
external  appearance  with  Spirigera,  and  the  presence  of  internal 
spires  increases  the  similarity.  The  cardinal  teeth  resemble  those 
of  Spirigera  and  Merista,  In  form,  and  in  the  punctated  test,  it 
simulates  Magas;  while  the  elongate  cardinal  process  of  the 
dorsal  valve  resembles  that  structure  in  ThecidiuUft. 

DistributioUy  7  species.     Silurian.     United  States,  England 

Trematospira,  Hall,  1859. 

Etymology  y  trema,  a  foramen,  and  spira, 

ExampUy  T.  multistriata.  Hall. 

Shell  transverse,  elliptical,  or  subrhomboidal,  furnished  with 
internal  spires  (arranged  as  in  Spiri/era) ;  hinge  line  shorter 
than  the  width  of  the  sheU.  Valves  articulated  by  teeth  and 
sockets ;  beak  of  ventral  valve  produced  or  incurved  and  trun- 
cated by  a  small  round  perforation  separated  from  the  hinge 
line  by  a  deltidium.  A  deep  triangular  pit  or  foramen  beneath 
the  beak,  which  is  filled  by  the  closely  incurved  heak  of  the  dorsal 
valve.    False  area  sometimes  defined. 

Distribution^  7  species.  Upper  Silurian — Middle  Devonian. 
United  States. 

This  genus  and  the  next  appear  to  be  closely  related  to 
Jletzia, 
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EnTNcnospiRA,  Hall,  1859. 


Etymology,  puyx°Ci  ^  beak,  and  epira;  ia  allusioD.  to  ita 
eimilarity  in  form  to  RhynchoiieUa,  aad  having  internal  spires, 

Type,  ■\Valdhoimia  formosa,  Hall. 

Shell  Bomewhat  similar  to  Rhynchciulla,  but  usually  more 
ermmotricuUy  rounded,  and  witli  loss  distinct  mesial  sinaoeities ; 
and  in  these  characters  they  reeemblo  Waldkeimia. 

YalveB  Bxticulatcd  by  teeth  and  sockets,  similar  to  those  of 
Nudeospira;  the  crura  sui)porting  two  conical  spires.  The 
cardind.  process  of  the  dorsal  valve  is  a  broad  omarginat©  plate ; 
beak  of  the  ventral  valve  largely  perforated.  Surface  plicated 
or  striated, 

Distrihition,  7  epeoios.     Silurian — Devonian.    United  States, 


Atrypa  (seep.  378). 

The  internal  appendages  ni  Atrypa  retiadarit  (see  Pig.  24) 
consist  of  a  pair  of  spiral  cones,  placed  side  by  side,  with,  their 
apices  directed  towards  the  cavity  of  the  dorsal  Talve;  the 
lamellCB  have  their  oi^in  on  the  socket-walls  and  run  parallel 
~~  with  the  inn     margin    t  th©  valve. 

Tho  spir  1       es  eoted  by 

ent  re  a  d        tm  1     p,  which 

Mafinod  t  tb        t    1  p  rt  of  the 
1  shtH  Thel    p  f    mth  posterior 

||  portion  of  th  fl  t  1  t  ns  of  the 
spires  anl  rv  °«  tly  forward 
and  upwaid ;  the  central  or  elevated 
port  en  IS  situated  between  and  be- 
hind the  cones,  and  forms  a  more  or 
less  abrupt  curve,  or  is  prolonged 
'  '^    *  into  a  point  directed  towards    the 

dorsal  valve      The  existence  and  form  of  this  loop  have  beai 
ascertained  m  several  difibrent  varieties  of  A.  reticularis,  as 
well  asin  J.  spiiioso,  Hall.   — CWhitfield.) 
Sub-genus,  Zyoospiea,  Hall,  1862. 

Synonym,  Stenoeisma,  Conrad,  1W7.  Spiral  cones  connected 
by  an  entire  and  continuous  loop  in  a  very  similar  manner  to 
that  shown  to  exist  in  Atrypa  reticularii;  but  the  loop  having 
it»  connection  with  the  spiral  lamellte  at  a  point  relatively  more 
distant  from,  their  origin  on  the  binge  plate,  and  passing  over, 
or  in  front  of  the  spires. 


BRAOHIOPODA. 

Family  m. — Ehynchonellh)^.* 
Eatonia,  Hall,  1859. 

Dedicated  to  the  late  Professor  Amos  Eaton. 

Examples,  Atrypa  peculiaris,  Conrad ;  A.  singularis,  Yanuxem. 

Shell  like  that  of  Ehynchonella  ;  the  iower  half  of  the  ventral 
valve  with  a  broad  deep  sinus.  Yalves  articulating  by  means 
of  two  teeth  in  the  ventral  valve,  with  corresponding  sockets  in 
the  dorsal  valve,  and  a  median  septum  embraced  between  the 
deeply  bifurcating  cardinal  process  of  the  opposite  one. 

Dorsal  valve  with  four  crural  processes ;  in  the  ventral  valve 
the  dental  plates  are  represented  by  elevated  lamellae  surround- 
ing the  muscular  impression,  which  is  much  stronger  and  differs 
in  some  respects  from  that  of  Ehynchonella, 

Fossil,  7  species.    Upper  Silurian.    United  States. 

Cameeella,  Billings,  1859. 

Examples,  0.  Yolborthi,  Billings ;  Atrypa  extans.  Hall. 

Synonym,  Triplesia,  Hall,  1859. 

Ventral  valve  with  a  small  triangular  chamber  beneath  the 
beak,  supported  by  a  short  mesial  septum  as  in  Fentamerm, 
Dorsal  valve  with  a  single  mesial  septum  and  two  short  lamellae 
for  the  support  of  the  oral  appendages,  as  in  Ehynchonella, 
Surface  smooth  or  obscurely  plicated. 

Distribution,  9  species.    Lower  Silurian.    North  America. 

EiCHWALDiA,  Billings,  1858. 

Dedicated  to  Professor  Eichwald,  the  celebrated  Eussian 
palaeontologist. 

Type,  E.  subtrigonalis.  Lower  Silurian.     Canada. 

Shell  with  the  ventral  valve  perforated  on  the  umbo  for  the 
passage  of  a  peduncle;  the  place  of  the  foramen  beneath  the 
beak  being  occupied  by  an  imperforate  concave  plate ;  the  in- 
terior of  each  valve  divided  by  a  medio-longitudinal  ridge,  that 
of  the  dorsal  valve  very  prominent ;  hinge  and  teeth  sockets 
wanting. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  ventral  valve  somewhat  resem- 
bles that  of  Pentamerus  or  Camorophoria, 

Distribution,  3  species.     Silurian,  Canada ;  England. 

Steicklandinia,  Billings,  1863. 
Dedicated  to  the  late  Professor  H.  E.  Strickland. 
Synonyms,    Stricklandia,    Billings,    1859   (non  Buckxoan); 
Bensselaeria  (pars),  Hall. 

*'  See  p.  976, 


UiSViL  07  THK  XOLLUSOL 

Type,  Foiitomcnia  len*,  Sowerby. 

Shell  usually  hrge,  elongate-OTol,  &c. ;  Tolvea  nearfy  equal, 
nevrr  ghhote;  a  abort  mesial  septum  in  the  interior  of  the  ven- 
tnil  valve  supporting  a  amall  triangalaf  chamber  beneath  Uie 
beakaeini'entam«nw,'  in  the  dorsal  Talre  no  longitudinal  septs, 
spires,  or  loop,  the  whole  of  the  internal  solid  organs  oonaJsting 
of  two  short  oT  rudimentary  dental  plates,  which  in  some  spe- 
des  bear  prolonged  calcified  pi^tcesses  for  tbe  snpport  of  tbe 
oiiratedorms.  A  more  or  less  developed  area  in  the  ventral  Talve. 

In  S.  lavii  and  S.  mieroeamerat  the  hinge  line  is  straight  and 
much  extended.  In  S.  Arackne,  Billings,  the  area  of  the  ven- 
tral valve  is  so  mudi  developed  as  to  give  the  whole  shell  the 
external  appearance  of  an  Ortbis. 

DMiriiution.lOBpeoiae,  Middle  Silurian,  Europe,  America. 
8.  tlongata,  Yanuxem,  is  the  only  species  known  in  the  Devonian 

Family  IV.  —  Orthidjb.* 
SxxinDnru,  Hall,  1861. 

Etymology,  i^eenidion,  a  little  t«nt. 

Typt,  Ortbis  inaignis. 

Sh^  having  the  general  aspaot  of  Orlhit,  except  in  the  ex- 
treme elevation  of  the  ventral  valve ;  cardinal  process  prolonged 
into  a  median  septum,  which  extends  to  the  base  or  front  mar- 
gin of  the  shell,  and  occasionally  bifurcates  at  this  lower  ex- 
tremity.    Area  largo  and  triangular  in  the  typical  species, 

Dielribution,  3  species.     Silurian,  tJuited  States. 


Strbptoi 


Elymology,  efrepto,  I  bead  or  twiat;  rhynchoiy  a  beak. 

Types,  8.  pelorgonatus,  Schloth.  sp. ;  S.  Devonica,  D'Orb.  sp. 


BBACHIOPODA. 

Shell  ineqnivalved,  convex  or  concavo-convex,  externally 
striated ;  hinge  line  rather  shorter  than  the  width  of  the  shell ; 
dorsal  valve  semicircular,  with  a  small  narrow  area.  Yentral 
valve  with  a  prolonged  and  oftentimes  bent  beak ;  area  trian- 
gular, with  a  fissure  covered  by  a  convex  psoudo-deltidium.  No 
foramen  is  observable,  but  the  cardinal  process  is  at  times  seen 
partially  extending  under  the  deltidium  (Fig.  26). 

Interior  of  ventral  valve,  with  a  strong  hinge-work  on  either 
side  at  the  base  of  the  fissure,  supported  by  a  dental  plate 
(Fig.  25,  t) ;  muscular  scars  two,  elongated,  oval,  deeply  exca- 
vated, separated  by  a  wide  mesial  ridge  (Fig.  26,  r). 

Interior  of  dorsal  valve  with  a  largely  developed  cardinal 
process,  composed  of  two  projections,  grooved  or  bidentated 
towards  the  extremity  of  their  outer  surface;  socket  plates 
large,  and  partly  united  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  cardinal 
process;  adductor  scars  quadruple,  occupying  more  'than  a 
third  of  the  length  of  the  valve,  and  arranged  in  pairs,  divided 
by  a  short  rounded  mesial  ridge. 

This  genus  is  intermediate  between  Orthis  and  Strophomena. 

Distrihuiioriy  6  species.  Sil. — Perm.  Europe,  Asia,  America, 
and  Australia. 

TROPrDOLEPTTJS,  Hall,  1859. 

Etymology y  tropisy  a  keel,  and  leptos,  thin;  the  carinated 
ventral  valve  and  shallow  visceral  cavity,  in  its  analogy  with 
Leptcena.     (See  ''  Eeg.  Eep.,"  1856,  p.  3.) 

Type,  Strophomena  carinata,  Conrad. 

Shell  transversely  oval,  or  longitudinally  semi-elliptical, 
articulating  by  teeth  and  sockets,  hinge  line  about  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  the  shell.  Ventral  valve  convex,  with  a  linear  area 
and  triangular  foramen  in  the  margin  of  the  area ;  from  the  inner 
edges  of  iiiis  proceed  the  dental  lamellae,  which  are  separated 
from  the  area  by  a  narrow  groove  strongly  crenulated  on  the 
outer  edge,  and  extending  obliquely  outwards,  terminating  in  a 
low  ridge  which  partially  surrounds  the  muscular  impression ; 
dorsal  valve  concave;  cardinal  process  prominent,  wedge- 
shaped,  supporting  the  bases  of  the  crura ;  dental  fossets  crenu- 
lated, surface  pHcated ;  shell  structure  punctated. 

Distribution^  2  species.    Devonian.     United  States. 

yiTTJLiKA,  Hall,  1861. 

Etymology,  Vitula,  a  goddess. 

Type,  V.  pustulosa.  Devonian.    New  York. 
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SheU  resembles  tliat  of  Tropidoleptits,  bat  tbe  dental  proceaeee 
are  not  crenulated,  nor  distinctly  separated  from  the  area  a£  in 
that  genus. 

Amphiclina,  Laube,  1866. 

Etymology^  amph\  about,  and  clinOy  a  slope. 

Type^  A.  dubia,  Miinster  (Producta). 

SheU  inequivalve  circular,  excavated,  smooth ;  ventral  valve 
convex,  beak  short ;  perforated ;  dorsal  concave ;  hinge  line  very 
short  and  suboblique;  area  wanting;  deltidium triangular,  dis- 
tinct; structure  of  the  tost  fibi'ous,  squamose;  externally 
Amphiclina  resembles  some  Leptsense,  ihe  shell  structure  is  very 
similar. 

ZHstribution^  2  species.     St.  Cassian,  Austria. 

Calceola,  **  Within  the  last  few  years  the  researches  of  Pro- 
fessors Suess  and  Lindstrom  have  thrown  considerable  doubt  as 
to  this  genus  belonging  to  the  Brachiopoda.**  .  .  **  If  a  bra- 
chiopod  it  seems  the  most  abnormal  of  all  its  genera." — David- 
son (1865). 

Family  Yin. — LiNQUT.n)iB.* 
LiNQULELLA,  Salter,  1866. 

Etymology,  diminutive  of  Lingula, 

Type,  Lingula  Davisii,  M'Coy. 

**  Shell  nearly  oquivalve,  broad  oblong,  the  ventral  valve 
pointed,  with  a  distinct  pedicle-groove.  Muscular  sears  strong, 
nearly  as  in  Oholus,  but  the  pair  of  anterior  retractors  are  more 
linear  than  in  Obolus,  and  the  sliding  muscles  small,  and  not 
quite  external  as  in  OfeoZwe." — (Salter.) 

Distribution,  3  species.  Lower  Silurian.  Ireland,  Wales, 
Norway. 

LiNGULEPis,  Hall,  1863. 

Etymology,  lingula,  a  little  tongue ;  lepis,  a  scale. 

Type,  Lingula  pinniformis,  Owen. 

Shell  thin,  subovate,  or  subtrigonal ;  composition  and  stmo- 
ture  as  in  Lingula,  Ventral  or  larger  valve  with  beak  more  or 
less  produced  and  poiated  ;  visceral  scar  trilobed,  with  a  longi- 
tudinal raised  mesial  line  or  septum — lateral  divisions  diverging, 
and  usually  longer  than  the  middle  one ;  dorsal  or  smaller  valve 
with  the  beak  less  produced  than  that  of  the  other ;  visceral 
scar  flabelliform. 

Distribution,  4  species.    Silurian,  America. 

«  See  p.  d9a 
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PTEBOPODA. 

Tbimebella,  BiUings,  1863. 

Shell  allied  to  that  of  OholuSy  from  which  it  differs  in  the.pos- 
fiession  in  the  interior  of  each  valve  of  thi*ee  longitudinal  septa 
of  variable  length,  which  support  a  horizontal  or  concave  plate. 

Distribution,  2  species.     Silurian.     Canada. 

Oboleixa,  Billings,  1861. 

Etymology y  diminutive  of  Oholua. 

Synonymy  (?)  Keyserlingia,  Pander. 

Type,  OboleUa  chromatica,  Billings. 

**  Shell  ovate,  circular  or  subquadrate,  convex  or  plano-con- 
vex ;  ventral  valve  with  a  false  area,  which  is  sometimes  minute, 
and  usually  grooved  for  the  passage  of  the  peduncle ;  dorsal 
valve  either  with  or  without  an  area ;  muscular  scars  in  the 
ventral  valve,  four ;  one  pair  in  front  of  the  beak  near  the 
middle,  or  in  the  upper  half  of  the  shell,  and  the  others  situated 
one  on  each  side  near  the  cardinal  edge ;  sheU  calcareous ;  sur- 
face concentrically  striated,  sometimes  with  thin  extended  lamel- 
lose  edges." 

**In  general  form  these  small  shells  somewhat  resemble 
Oholus,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular  impressions  is 
different.  In  Oholus  the  two  central  scars  have  their  smallei 
extremities  directed  downwards,  converging  towards  each  other ; 
but  in  this  genus  the  arrangement  is  exactly  the  reverse." — 
(BHlings.) 

Distribution,  12  species.  Lower  Silurian.  United  States, 
Canada,  England,  Spain. 


CLASS  PTEEOPODA.* 

TTebmtcebatites,  Eichwald,  1840. 

SheU  cylindrical  or  semi-cylindrical,  elongated,  straight,  with 
a  dark  brown  corneous  epidermis,  furnished  with  a  straight, 
median  siphuncle,  which  does  not  traverse  any  chambers. 

Fossil,  3  species.    Middle  Silurian.    Eussia. 

Saltebella,  Billings,  1861. 

Dedicated  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Salter,  late  Palaeontologist  to  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain. 
SheU  small,  slender,  conical,  straight,  consisting  of  many 

*  See  pi-  846. 
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cones  placed  one  within  the  other ;  the  transrerse  section  of  the 
tubes  is  circular  or  subtriangular ;  the  surfeice  is  transversely 
or  longitudinally  striated. 

Fossil y  3  species.    Lower  Silurian.     Canada. 

Phbagmotheca,  Barrande,  1867. 

TypCy  P.  Bohemica.    Upper  Silurian.    Bohemia. 
Shell  like  that  of  PterotJieca,  but  chambered. 

CLASS  CONCHIFEBA.* 

[Family  Anoml^ld-s:.] 

The  genera  included  are  :  Anomia  {Limanomia)  (p.  408), 
Placunomia  (p.  409),  Placuna  (p.  409),  Cabolla  (p.  410), 
Placunopsis  (p.  410),  and  Placenta  (p.  410). 

Family  I. — OsTREiD-aE.t 
The  genera  enumerated  are  Ostrea  [Oryphcea,  Exogyra)  and 

Perngstrcea,  Munier-Chalmas,  1864. 

Derivation  from  Pema  and  Ostrea, 

Example^  Ostrea  Luciensis,  D'Orbigny. 

Shell  more  or  less  thick,  adherent  by  the  left  valve,  sub- 
circular,  squarish,  or  trapezoidal,  nearly  equilateral,  inequi- 
valve ;  test  foliaceous,  subnacreous,  resembling  that  of  Ostrea, 
no  fibrous  cortical  layers;  umbones  obsolete;  hinge  line  di- 
verging more  or  less  broad,  with  4  to  8  vertical  ligamenta' 
furrows,  some  long  and  deep,  others  short  and  rudimentaiy. 
Muscular  impression  subcircular  or  semilunar,  deeper  in  the 
fixed  valve  than  in  the  other. 

The  species  of  this  genus,  with  the  exception  of  the  liga- 
mental  pits,  have  nearly  all  the  characters  of  Ostrea  ;  they  serve 
to  link  the  families  Ostreidce  and  Aviculidce. 

Distribution,  7  species.  Middle  Lias — ,  Forest  Marble. 
France,  England. 

[Family  PECTiNiDiE.] 

The  genera  are  Pecten  {Neithea,  Pallium),  Hemipecten 
(p.  412),  fiiNNiTEs  (p.  412),  Lima  (p.  412),  Spondylus  (p.  413), 
PedI3M  (p.  414),  Plicatula  (p.  414),  and  the  following  addi* 
tional  genera  and  sub-genera : — 

♦  See  p.  393.  t  See  p.  407, 
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Pernopecten,  Winchell,  1865. 

JDerivation,  Pema  and  Pecttrhy  from  a  combinatioii  of  some  of 
the  characters  of  the  two  genera. 

TypCy  Aviculopecten  limseformis,  White  and  Whitfield. 

Shell  subequivalve,  inequilateral,  auriculated ;  hinge  line 
straight,  with  a  central  triangular  cartilage  pit  and  a  transverse 
plate,  with  smaller  lateral  cartilage  pits  diminishing  in  size  and 
depth  from  the  centre  outwards. 

Pemopecten  agrees  with  Amusium  in  its  subsymmetrical  ears, 
cardinal  cartilage  pit,  and  in  the  absence  of  radiating  ridges, 
but  differs  in  its  straight  hinge  line  and  lateral  cartilage  pits. 

Fossil,  7  species.  Carboniferous  limestone.  Michigan,  Bel- 
gium, Nassau.  Probably  others  referred  to  Avicula,  Pterineay 
and  more  especially  to  Avtculopecteny  Amtisiumy  and  Pecten, 

Aviculopecten  (p.  417)  does  not  possess  the  prismatic  of  the 
Aviculidce,  but  the  peculiar  corrugated  tubular  structure  of  the 
Pedinidoe  (Meek).  It  bears  the  same  relations  to  existing 
Pectens  as  Ptennea  does  to  existing  Aviculas. 

Plicatula  (see  p.  414). 

Sub-genus,  5([irpacc  (Parkinson,  1811),  Deslongchamps,  1858. 

Example y  Harpax  Parkinsoni,  Brown. 

Hinge  of  attached  valve  consisting  of  a  flattened  triangular 
plate,  traversed  by  a  central  more  or  less  perpendicular  liga- 
mental  furrow,  exterior  to  which  are  slightly  marked  diverging 
sulci  to  receive  the  elevated  borders  of  the  ligamental  groove 
in  the  other  valve ;  the  outer  borders  of  the  plate  form  length- 
ened and  elevated  dental  processes.  Hinge  plate  of  free  valve 
traversed  mesially  by  the  ligamental  groove,  the  borders  to 
which  are  elevated  and  but  slightly  diverging;  exterior  to 
these  are  strongly  impressed  grooves  to  receive  the  dental  pro- 
cesses of  the  other  valve. 

Fossil y  16  species.  Lias  and  Lower  Oolites.  France  and 
England. 

Terquemia,  Tate,  1867. 

Dedicated  to  M.  0.  Terquem,  an  eminent  palaeontologist. 

Example,  T.  Heberti,  Terquem,  Mem.  Soc.  G§ol.  de  Fr.,  vol. 
viii.  p.  106,  t.  13,  f.  1—3,  1865. 

Synonymy  Carpenteria,  E.  Deslongchamps,  1858  {nan  Gray, 
1856. 

SJiell  inequivalve,  subequilateral,  attached  by  the  umbonal 
portion  of  the  right  valve ;    the  left  valve  slightly  concave, 
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smooth,  and  omamonted  posteriorly,  as  also  the  £ree  portLon 
of  the  right  yalye,  by  conoentrio  plications  or  radiating  ribs. 
Hinge  area  triangular,  transverse,  striated  in  the  same 
direction,  edentulous,  sometimes  produced  in  the  middle  line ; 
ligamontal  furrow  median,  longitudinal,  straight,  rather  nar- 
row. Muscular  scar  near  the  posterior  margin;  pallial  line 
wanting.  Externally  the  shells  of  this  genus  resemble  those 
of  Einriites  and  Ostrea. 

Foaaily  5  species.    Lower —  Upper  Lias.    France,  Ghermany, 
Qreat  Britain. 


Family  U.—Ayicuudm.* 

Sub-family  1. — Ptebineinje:.  Cartilage  contained  in  a 
series  of  linear  furrows  nearly  parallel  to  the  cardinal  margin ; 
hinge-margin  broad,  flat;  anterior  muscular  scar  moderately 
developed  and  deep.    Extinct. 

GFenus  : — ^Pterinea  (probably  iucludes  the  Silurian  and 
Devonian  species  referred  to  Avicula), 

Sub-genus  : — Eopteria^  Billings  ;  E,  Typica,  L.  Sil.  New- 
foundland. Valves  equally  convex,  hinge  witihL  an  external  (?) 
ligament. 

MoNOPTERiA,  Meek,  1865. 

TypCy  Gervillia  longispina,  Cox.  Coal  Measures.  Kentucky! 
Hinge  edentulous ;  anterior  muscular  scar  faint,  as  in  Avicula, 

Myalina  (see  p.  421).  Ambonychia  (p.  417),  (?)  Actino- 
DESMA,  and  Pteropehna  (p.  416).  A,  Casei  {Megapteria,  Meek), 
Lower  Silurian,  Lidiana,  differs  from  the  typical  forms  of  the 
genus  in  the  great  development  of  its  posterior  wing. 

Sub-family  2. — ^AvicULiN-aE.  Cartilage  pit  single,  defined ; 
anterior  muscular  scar  very  smaU. 

Genera : — ^Ayictjla  {Maleagrina,  JlfaZZews),  Vulsella  (p.  416); 
Aucella  (p.  416),  Monotis  (p.  417),  Halobla.  (p.  417),  Posroo- 

NOMYA  (?)  CaRDIOLA  (p.  417)  ;  EURYDESMA  (p.  417). 

Sub-family  3. — Pernitd^.  Cartilage  contained  in  a  series 
of  transverse  furrows.  Anterior  muscular  scar  generally  very 
small. 

Genera : — ^Perna  (p.  418),  Crenattjla  (p.  418),  Hypotbema 
(p.  418),  Geryhjja  (p.  418),  Bakewellla  (p.  418),  and  Inoce- 
RAMTJS  (p.  419),  and  the  following  additional  genera : — 

*  See  p.  416. 
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H^KHESIA,  Laabe,  186S. 

Dedicated  to  Director  Dr.  Moriz  Hiimes. 

Type,  Gerrillia  sociaUs,  Sckloth,  St.  Cassian, 

Differs  from  tie  typical  GBrvilliie  by  the  peculiar  structure  of 
the  hinge,  and  by  a  more  or  less  lengthened  eeptum  going 
through  the  cavil?  of  the  umboues.  The  genus  is  intermediate 
between  Cassiandla  and  OervilUa. 

Nayabika,  Munier-Chslmas,  1863, 


Type,  N.  Heberti,  Muni 

Shell  resembling  a  tran 

the  internal  fibrous  layer 

Eligmtts,  E. 


,  Cenonamian,  Aubeterre, 
Shell  resembling  a  tranaverse  Vuiaella,  rostrated  posteriorly ; 
'  I  wanting. 

Deslongchamps,  1856. 

ity,  in  allusion  to  the  sinuosities 


Etymology,  ikiyfio^,  a 
of  the  borders  of  the  post-apical  opening. 
Type,  E.  polytypus,  B.  Deslong.  Fig.  27 


Fig.  31.— ElieniuB  Polytypic. 


AnimtU  unknown. 

Shell  free,  or  perhaps  attached  by  a  byssus,  nearly  eqni- 
valve,  inequilateral;  ovate  or  cylindrical,  more  or  less  com- 
pressed ;  anterior  extremity  inflated,  and  shorter  tha ^  the 
attenuated  posterior  one.  Test  rather  thick,  foliaceous.  Um- 
bones  inflated,  slightly  depressed  or  flattened,  diverging  and 
directed  backwards.  Yalves  closed  at  both  extremities,  with 
aa  unsynunotrical  (byssal  ?)  sinus,  s,  behind  the  umbones ; 
ornamented  by  oblique,  radiating  carinated  ribs.  Hinge 
short,  etraight,  edentulous;  ligamental  area  triangular,  with  a 
Buperfioial  pit,  I.    UuBcnlar  scar  single,  situated  oA  the  free 


«\ 
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and  of  a  spoon-sliaped  process,  jp,  which  originates  froxnbeneoili 
the  um'bonal  cavity,  pailial  line  wanting. 

Distribution,  3  species.  Inferior  Oolite,  and  Great  Oolite. 
Maine-et-Loire,  Calvados,  Balin,  Oalida. 

The  internal  process  of  Eligmus  has  no  analogy  with  that  of 
the  il/yoB  and  AnatinoR,  which  in  them  supports  the  cartilage, 
and  is  an  internal  prolongation  of  the  hinge ;  whilst  that  of 
EligmuB  gives  attachment  to  the  adductor  muscle,  and  arises 
from  beneath  the  hinge.  Eligmus  is  related  through  Vuisella 
TuronenaiSy  Dujardin,  to  Vulsella;  the  test,  however,  is  not 
fibrous,  and  M.  Munier  supposes  that  the  internal  nacreous 
layer  has  been  destroyed  by  fossilization. 

OASSiAyELT.A,  Beyrich,  1861. 

Synonymy  Gryphorhynchus,  Meek,  1864. 
.    Type,  Avicula  gryphoeata,  Miinster. 

Shell  thick,  sub-hemispherical ;  right  valve  flat  or  convave, 
the  left  very  gibbous;  no  defined  byssal  sinus,  TJmbones 
sub-central,  hinge  line  equalling  the  greatest  length  of  the 
shell,  in  both  valves  with  a  wide  weU-defined  cardinal  area ; 
ears  sub-equal,  not  produced.  Hinge  with  Bev^nd.  small  irre- 
gular teeth  near  the  middle.    Sur&ce  striated. 

Fossil,  6  species.  Upper  Trias —  L.  Lias.  Austria,  Bavaria, 
Himalayas. 

Sub-family  4. — Pinniinoe, 

Genus : — Tiksjl,    Sub-genus,  Aviculopinna,  Meek. 

Type,  Pinna  prisca,  Miinster.     Permian. 

Shell  nearly  or  quite  equivalve,  beaks  not  terminal.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  shell  seems  to  be  intermediate  between 
Pinna  and  Avicula, 

Trichites  (see  p.  420). 

Family  III. — MYTiLiDiE.* 

MODIOLARIA,  Bock  (Jefl5:oys,  1863)  (see  p.  422). 

Derivation,  allied  to  the  genus  Modiola  of  Lamarck. 

Example,  Mytilus  discors,  Linne. 

Synonyms,  Lanistes,  Humphreys  ;  Lanistina,  Gray. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  folded  in  front  into  a  wide  incur- 
rent  tube,  and  behind  into  a  conical  excurrent  tube ;  foot  strap- 
shaped. 

Shell  rhomboidal,  sculptured  by  two  rows  (one  on  each  side) 

»  See  p.  420. 
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of  striae,  wluch  radiate  from  the  beaks,  leaving  the  middle 
portion  smooth,  umbones  incurved,  hinge  edentulous  pr  cre- 
nulated,  hinge-plate  finely  notched. 

Distribution^  Temperate  and  Arctic  seas.  The  four  British 
species  occur  fossilised  in  the  Eed  and  Coralline  Crags  and 
newer  Tertiaries.  Several  species  in  the  Upper  Triassic  and 
Jurassic  formations,  referred  to  Modiola,  appear  to  belong  here. 

Crenella,  Brown  (see  p.  422). 

Etymology y  diminutive  of  crena,  a  notch. 

Example,  Mytilus  decussatus,  Montagu. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  open  in  front,  and  folded  behind 
into  a  sessile  excurrent  tube;  foot  cylindrical,  the  free  end 
being  disk-like  and  issuing  out  of  a  sheath. 

iShell  oval  or  rhomboidal,  nacreous,  cancellated;  umbones 
straight,  ligament  small,  hinge  of  each  valve  furnished  with  an 
upright  tooth,  which  is  crenulated,  as  well  as  the  hinge  plate. 

The  animal  does  not  spin  a  thick  byssus,  like  Modiolaria, 
but  secretes  only  a  single  thread  for  attachment,  and  by  means 
of  which  it  holds  itself  suspended  in  the  water. 

Distribution,  5  species.  Low- Water  mark  to  150  fathoms. 
Norway,  Iceland,  Greenland,  New  England,  Britain,  France. 

C,  rhombea  occurs  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  Coralline  Crag, 
Sutton. 

Prasina,  Deshayes,  1863. 

Type,  P.  Borbonica,  Desh.    Isle  of  Bourbon. 

Shell  oblong  thick  cordiform,  valves  closed,  margins  entire 
inequilateral ;  lunule  deep  circular,  projecting  into  the  interior 
of  the  right  valve,  left  valve  in  the  same  place  furnished  with 
dentiform  tubercles;  hinge  line  simple,  arched;  ligament 
external,  narrow ;  muscular  scars  two,  unequal,  sub-central. 

Anthracoptera,  Salter,  1863. 

Etymology,  anthrax,  coal,  and  pteron,  a  wing. 

Example,  A.  Carbonaria,  Dawson,  sp. 

This  genus  includes  the  so-called  Myalinoe,  but  they  have 
not  the  thick  hinge-plate  of  the  shells  of  that  genus,  and 
species  which  have  been  described  by  Ludwig  as  belonging  to 
Dreissena.     The  form  of  the  shell  is  triangular. 

Fossil,  7  species  of  marine  origin.  Coal  Measures.  Great 
Britain,  Nova  Scotia,  Westphalia. 
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Family  IV. — Aecadje.* 


L1MOPSI8.     Sub-genus,  Trigonocodia,  Nyst. 

Shell  approaches  Leda  in  form,  and  differs  from  Limopsis  in 
the  absence  of  the  expanded  ligamental  area. 

Fosaily  7  species.  Eocene.  Paris  basin,  Belgium,  England, 
United  States. 

Ctenodonta,  Salter,  1851  (p.  427). 

TypCy  Tellinomya  nasuta,  Hall. 

Synonymy  Tellinomya,  Hall. 

Shell  closed,  differs  from.  Isourca  in  not  having  the  ligamental 
area,  the  ventricose  character,  large  and  often  subspiral  beaks ; 
the  surface  of  the  shell  is  smooth  or  marked  by  lines  of  growth, 
but  never  cancellated ;  hinge  teeth  small  and  numerous. 

Fossily  40  species.  Silurian — ^Carboniferous.  Europe,  N. 
America,  Bolivia. 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  Palseozoio  species  referred  to 
Nucula  belong  to  Ctenodonta, 

Pal/rakoa,  Hall,  1858. 

Synonyms,  Megalomus,  Hall,  1852 ;  Cyrtodonta,  Billings, 
1858;  Cypricardites,  Conrad,  1841. 

Example,  C.  Canadensis,  Billings 

Shell  equivaive,  inequilateral ;  umbones  near  the  anterior  end 
or  terminal ;  general  form  obliquely  tumid,  transversely  sub- 
rhomboidal  ovate  ;  posterior  extremity  larger  than  the  anterior, 
and  usually  broadly  rounded;  two  to  eight  oblique  anterior 
teeth  beneath,  or  a  little  in  front  of  the  umbones ;  two  to  foui- 
remote  lateral  teeth  parallel  with  the  hinge  line  ;  pallial  line 
simple ;  muscular  scars  two,  anterior  sometimes  deeply  exca- 
vated ;  posterior  superjficial;  ligament  external. 

Some  species  have  a  narrow  area  between  or  behind  the 
beaks. 

Distrihution,  42  species.  Silurian — ^Devonian.  N.  America 
and  N.  Wales. 

Sub-genus,  Megamhonia,  BQlings,  1858. 

Synonym,  Yanuxemia,  Hall,  1858. 

Shell  ovate,  beaks  terminal,  or  nearly  so ;  anterior  extremity 
reduced  to  a  small  auriculate  expansion,  or  obsolete. 

Distrihution,  11  species.     Silurian.     N.  America. 

*  See  p.  424. 
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?  Isohyrh^a,  Billings,   1866. 

TypBy  I.  WinchelH,  Billings. 

Shell  equivalve,  inequilateral,  two  strong  ridges  radiating 
from  the  beak  in  the  interior  of  each  valve. 

Fossil,  2  species.    L.  and  M.  Silurian.    Anticosti. 

Family  YI.— TJNiONiD-aE.t 
Anthraoosia,  King,  1856  (see  p.  470). 

Etymology,  anthrax,  carbon,  in  allusion  to  the  carbonaceous 
deposits  in  which  the  genus  is  usually  found. 

Type,  A.  Beaniana,  King.     Coal  Measures,  Newcastle. 

Shell  equivalve,  inequilateral.  Teeth  one  in  each  valve  below 
the  umbone,  rather  low  and  massive ;  crown  of  tooth  of  right 
valve  excavated  anteriorly  and  ridged  posteriorly;  crown  of 
tooth  of  left  valve  ridged  anteriorly  and  sloped  posteriorly. 
Umhonal  ligamental  fulcra,  each  a  furrow  excavated  in  the 
hinge-plate,  between  the  umbone  and  tooth.  Scars  of  the  an- 
terior set  of  pedal  mtiscles,  situated  above  the  anterior  adductor 
muscular  impressions, 

Anthracosia  differs  from  Unio,  to  which  genus  the  majority  of 
the  Unioniform  shells  have  been  referred,  in  its  simpler  dental 
system  and  in  the  absence  of  supplementary  pedal  muscles.  It 
has  no  relation  to  Cardinia,  in  which  genus  others  of  the 
Unioniform  species  have  been  placed ;  whilst  other  members  of 
genus  possessing  the  outward  appearance  of  certain  aviculoid 
forms  of  Modiola  have  been  ranged  in  the  genus  Myalina, 

Distribution,  61  species.  Devonian — Carboniferous.  West- 
phalia, Saxony,  Eussia,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  N.  America. 

Carbonicola,  M'Coy,  1855  (see  p.  470). 

Synonym,  Prisconaia,  Conrad,  1867. 

Example,  Unio  acutus,  Sow. 

Cardinal  tooth  in  right  valve  diverging  obliquely  towards  the 
posterior  side ;  lateral  1-1,  long  and  lamellar;  no  lunate  im- 
pression on  the  ventral  margin  of  the  anterior  adductor  as  in 
Unio. 

This  genus  is  related  to  Anthracosia,  but  differs  in  having 
lateral  teeth. 

Distribution,  about  20  species.  Coal  Measures.  Europe, 
United  States. 

*  See  p.  430.  t  See  p.  432. 
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Family  Vm. — HippuErrn)^.* 

Genua : — ^Hippurites. 

Sub-genus,  D^Orhignya,  Woodward,  1862. 

Type,  H.  bi-oculatue,  Lamk. ;  no  **  ligamental  inflection  "  of 
the  outer  shell. 

Foaaily  4  species.     Middle  Chalk.    Europe. 

Barrettiay  Woodward,  1862,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Lucas  Barrett, 
late  Director  of  the  Geological  Siu'vey  of  the  West  Indies. 

TypCf  B.  monilifera.  Woodward.  **  Hippurite  Limestone." 
Jamaica.  No  ** ligamental  inflection"  as  in  D'Orhignya,  but 
presents  the  further  peculiarity  of  an  indefinite  number  of  pal- 
lial  duplicatures  extending  all  round  the  margin  of  the  lower 
valye. 

Family  XI. — ^LuciNiD^.t 
LORIPES,  Poli,  1791  (Jeffreys)  (see  p.  456). 

Etymology^  lorumy  a  strap  ;  and  pes,  a  foot. 

Example,  Tellina  lactea,  Linne. 

Animal  with  the  margin  of  the  mantle  notched ;  incurrent 
tube  long. 

Shell  almost  equilateral,  cancellated,  or  sculptured  by 
flexuous  striae;  lunula  short;  cartilage  quite  internal;  teeth, 
one  cardinal  in  the  right,  and  two  in  the  left  valve ;  laterals 
remote,  and  sometimes  indistinct. 

Distribution^  species.     Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  West  Indies. 

Fossily  species.     Eocene ,     France. 

AxiNTJS,  J.  Sowerby,  1821  (see  p.  431). 

/Si/nowT/ms,  Thysaira,  &c..  Leach  ;  Bequania,  Leach;  Crypto- 
don,  Turton ;  Pty china,  Philippi ;  Thiatyra,  G-.  Sowby. ;  Clau- 
sula, Jeffreys. 

Example^  Tellina  flexuosa,  Montagu. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  margin  thickened,  open,  not  pro- 
longed into  tubes ;  foot  long,  sub-cylindrical,  and  very  slender. 

Shell  globular,  posterior  side  furrowed  or  angulated,  umbones 
much  recurved ;  lunule  short  or  indistinct ;  ligament  usually 
and  to  a  certain  extent  external,  placed  in  a  groove  on  the  hinge- 
line,  and  outside  the  hinge-plate  ;  teeth  altogether  wanting. 

In  A.  flexuosua,  the  hinge-plate  is  indented  in  the  right  valve 
immediately  below  the  beaks,  and  slightly  reflected  in  the  left, 

*  See  p.  440.  t  See  p.  455. 
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which  gives  that  valve  the  appearance  of  having  an  indistinct 
or  obscure  cardinal  tooth, 

DistribiitioTiy  4  species.    Europe. 

Fosaily  Tertiary.  Two  of  the  three  British  species  occur  in  a 
fossn  state  in  the  Coralline  Crag. 

Spoetella,  Deshayes  (see  p.  457). 

Example^  Psammotea  dubia,  Defrance. 

Shell  oblong,  smooth,  depressed,  sub-equilateral ;  valves 
closed.  Hinge  narrow,  with  two  unequal,  diverging  teeth  in 
the  left  valve,  one  in  the  other ;  the  lateral  teeth  are  wanting. 
Muscular  scars  large,  oval,  nearly  equal ;  palHal  line  simple. 
Ligament  external. 

Fossily  17  species.     Tertiary.     Paris  basin. 

Possibly  some  of  the  Liassic  species  referred  to  TJnicardium 
belong  to  this  genus. 

CoRBiCELLA,  Morris  and  Lycett,  1853. 

Etymology t  diminutive  of  Corhis, 
Type,  C.  subsequilatera,  Lycett. 

Shell  destitute  of  ornament,  ovately  elongated,  rather  com- 
pressed ;  anterior  side  small ;  hinge  characters  differ  from  those 
,*     of  Corhis y  in  the  absence  of  the  anterior  lateral  tooth,  and  in 
the  oblique  internal  ridge  passing  downwards  behind  the  ante- 
rior muscular  scar. 

Corbicella  is  intermediate  between  Cordis  and  Tancredia;  and 
from  the  latter,  to  which  it  is  more  nearly  allied,  it  is  separatea 
by  its  more  ovate  form,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  posterior 
oblique  angle,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  lengthened  hinge- 
lamina  and  depressed  remote  posterior  lateral  tooth. 
»  Fossil,  7  species.     Upper  part  of  Inferior  Oolite — Oxfordian. 

t     England;  France. 
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Las^a,  Brown,  1827. 

Etymology,  possibly  a  corrupt  derivation  of  Xaiat'/iop,  a  shield. 

Type,  Cardium  rubrum,  Montagu. 

Synonyms,  Poronia,  Eecluz;  Cylcadina,  pars;  Kellia,  pars; 
Bomia,  pars. 

Animal  with  the  mantle  folded  on  the  anterior  side  so  as  to 
ibrm  a  wide  but  incomplete  incurrent  tube ;  the  excurrent  tube 
is  inconspicuous,  placed  on  the  opposite  side ;  foot  long. 
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Shell  minuto  and  roundish  oval ;  beaks  straiglit ;  cartilage 
lung,  pluciHl  nt  tho  sliortor  end  of  the  shell,  contrary  to  that  in 
A'e//i'(f ;  It/t  vulvo  with  a  minute  thorn-like  cardinal  tooth ;  and 
in  each  valve  two  remarkably  strong  lateral  teeth. 

Tho  gouus  is  iutormediute  between  Montacuta  and  Ktllia. 

Distribution,  **  Tho  ZciaofOB  usually  inhabit  the  littoi'al  zone, 
whoro  thoy  congregate  in  vast  numbers  at  the  roots  of  small 
8oa- woods,  in  tho  crovicos  of  rocks,  and  in  empty  shells.  L. 
rubra,  a  Britiish  species,  is  viviparous,  and  lives  as  much  out  of 
tho  soa  as  in  it.  Other  species  occur  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. '  * — Jofireys. 

Family  XTT. — Oycladidjb.* 

In  addition  to  the  genera  enumerated  in  W.  M.  iL,  p.  461 
et  seq,,  tho  following  belong  here : — 
Galatea  (see  p.  486),  and — 

FiscHEKiA,  Bomardi,  1860. 

Dedicated  to  M.  Fischer,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal 
de  Conchyliologie, 

Type,  F.  Dolesserti,  Bern.,  inhabiting  the  rivers  of  the 
Gaboon,  W.  Africa. 

Shell  differs  ft'om.  that  of  Galatea  in  tho  rudimentary  condi- 
tion of  tho  lateral  cardinal  teeth  of  the  right  valve,  and  by  the 
elongated  lateral  tooth  being  compressed,  as  in  Cyrena ;  and 
from  Cyrena  by  its  fewer  cardinal  teeth,  depth  of  the  pallial 
sinus,  and  by  the  absence  of  lateral  teeth  in  the  right  valve. 

Family  XTTT. — CYPEHfrD^.t 
Oypricahdella,  Hall,  1857. 

Shell  ovate,  subelliptical,  or  subquadrate ;  concentrically 
striated ;  hinge  of  right  valve  with  two  cardinal  teeth ;  the  an- 
terior tooth  beneath  the  beaks ;  posterior  tooth  turned  obliquely 
backwards,  leaving  a  triangular  pit,  which  is  probably  occupied 
by  a  tooth  in  the  other  valve.  Anterior  cardinal  margin  with  a 
long  narrow  groove,  apparently  for  the  reception  of  a  slender 
projection  of  the  other  valve  ;  posterior  side  beveled  from 
above,  edge  thin ;  ligament  external,  in  a  deep  cavity ;  mus- 
cular scars  distinct,  shallow ;  pallial  line  simple. 

Fossil,  4  species.    Carboniferous.    Indiana. 

*  See  p.  461.  t  S««  P*  ^^ 
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Anisodonta,  Deshayee,  1860. 

TypCy  A.  conplanatum,  Dh.  Eocene.  Paris  basin. 
,  Shell  transversely  elongated,  compressed,  inequilateral ;  hinge 
thick ;  a  large  conical  and  a  triangular  socket  in  each  valve ; 
ligament  external.  Anterior  adductor  scar  very  small,  and 
comprised  between  two  prominent  ribs  (one  parallel  and  the 
other  transverse  to  the  anterior  border) ;  posterior  scar  subcir- 
cular,  superficial ;  paUial  line  faint,  entire. 
Distribution,  2  species.     Bourbon. 

?  Matheeia,  Billings,  1858. 

Dedicated  to  Mr.  Mather,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New 
York. 

Type,  M.  tenera,  Billings.     Trenton  limestone,  Canada. 

Shell  transverse,  equivalve ;  beaks  near  the  anterior  end ;  two 
small  obtuse  cardinal  teeth  in  the  left  valve>  and  one  in  the 
right ;  ligament  external. 

CoiffCHODON,  Stoppani,  1865. 

Etymology y  oonchos,  a  shell,  and  odes,  a  tooth. 

Type,  0.  infraliasicus.  Stop.     Lower  Lias.     Lombardy. 

Shell  equivalve,  symmetrical,  very  thick,  cordiform,  closed; 
beaks  large,  angulated,  involute.  Ligament  internal,  very 
long,  marginal,  attached  to  the  posterior  half  of  the  hinge-plate. 
Hinge  massive ;  in  the  right  valve,  one  large  rounded  tooth  in 
front  (placed  above  a  dental  pit),  and  two  transverse  cardinal 
teeth ;  left  valve  with  a  large  circular  socket,  bounded  below 
by  a  curved  lamellar  tooth;  two  transverse  and  one  curved 
teeth  beneath  tiie  umbo« 

DiCEBOCABDnTM,  Stoppani,  1865. 

Etymology,  diceras,  having  two  horns,  and  cardiunu 
Shell  equivalve,  symmetrical,  closed,  free;  Timbones  very 
prominent,  elongated,  or  spiral.  Hinge-plate  broad,  thick, 
separated  by  an  interval  of  varying  width  from  the  edge  of  the 
valve,  and  prolonged  into  the  umbonal  cavity.  Left  valve  with 
a  compressed  cardinal  tooth,  corresponding  to  a  socket  in  the 
right  valve ;  valves  furrowed  by  Hgamental  grooves.  Ligament 
external. 

Fossil,  4  species.  Upper  Trias.  Lombardy,  North-West 
Himalayas. 
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Cyprimeria,  Conrad,  1864. 

Tyjte^  Cytherea  excavata,  Morton.  Cretaceous.  North 
America. 

Shell  lentiform ;  liinge  of  rigtt  valve  broad,  with  a  bifid 
oblique  cardinal  tooth  and  two  oblique  acute  anterior  teeth, 
with  an  intermediate  pit  for  the  reception  of  the  tooth  in  the 
opposite  valve. 

Dosnaopsis,  Conrad,  1864. 

Derivatioriy  Doainiay  a  generic  name,  and  opsis,  like. 

Type,  D.  Meekii.    Eocene.     United  States. 

Shell  exteriorly  like  Dosinia,  Cardinal  teeth  three  in  each 
valve;  posterior  tooth  of  right  valve  bifid;  in  the  left  valve, 
a  thick  rugose  lateral  tooth  fitting  into  a  cavity  in  the  opposite 
valve;. under  the  umbo  is  a  pit;  cartilage  plate  granulated; 
pallial  sinus  deep  and  angular. 

Dietrihution,  3  species.    Eocene.    United  States. 

CoNCHOCELE,  Gabb. 

Type,  0.  disjuncta,  Gabb.     Miocene  ?     Califomia. 

Shell  irregularly  quadrate,  very  inequilateral,  angulated  pos- 
teriorly ;  presenting  some  analogies  to  Edmondiay  Unicardium, 
and  Cardiomorpha,  Ligament  external;  hinge  with  a  long, 
sharp  tooth  running  from  the  beaks  parallel  with  the  cardinal 
margin,  almost  to  the  posterior  end ;  pallial  line  simple. 

AsTARTE.  Subgenus,  Astartellay  Hall  and  Whitney,  1858. 
A.  vera.  Coal  Measures.  Illinois  and  Indiana.  The  anterior 
tooth  of  the  right  valve  has  a  longitudinal  pit  in  the  summit. 

[Family  Cardit-e.] 
WOODIA,  Deshayes,  1860. 

Dedicated  to  Searles  Y.  Wood,  a  distinguished  palaeontologist 
of  England. 

Example y  Tellina  digitaria,  Linne. 

Shell  small,  rounded,  equivalve,  equilateral;  valves  closed, 
smooth,  or  ornamented  with  oblique,  curved  striae ;  hinge  thick; 
right  valve  with  a  single,  large,  median,  triangular  tooth,  de- 
pressed or  channelled  in  the  middle ;  left  valve  with  two  narrow, 
unequal,  diverging  teeth ;  lateral  tooth  wanting  or  rudimentary. 
Ligament  internal,  small ;  muscular  scars  small,  equal,  oval  or 
ovate :  pallial  line  simple. 

Dietribution,  1  species.  Mediterranean ;  also  fossil  in  the 
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Crags  of  England,  in  tliat  of  Anvers,  and  in  the  Pleistocene 
deposits  of  Palermo. 

Fo88ilf  8  species.  Eocene,  Miocene,  Pliocene.  France, 
England,  Germany.     W,  lamelloaay  Sandb.,  is  inequilateral. 

LuTETiA,  Deshayes,  1860. 

Example^  L.  Parisiensis,  Deshayes. 

Shell  small,  orbicular,  globose,  equivalve;  valves  closed; 
border  simple  and  entire ;  hinge  narrow ;  cardinal  teeth  three  in 
each  valve,  two  diverging ;  the  third  large  and  obUquely  placed 
between  the  others ;  muscular  scars  small,  oval,  submarginal, 
equal ;  pallial  line  simple ;  ligament  external. 

Fossil,  2  species.    Eocene,    Paris. 

GooDALLiA,  Deshayes,  1860. 

EooampUy  Erycina  miliaris,  Defrance. 

Shell  small,  trigonal,  equivalve,  inequilateral ;  valves  closed ; 
cardinal  teeth  in  the  right  valve  two,  diverging,  separated  by  a 
triangular  socket ;  in  the  left  valve,  one  triangular,  sometimes 
bifid ;  lateral  wanting,  or  rudimentary ;  ligament  external,  very 
short ;  palHal  line  simple. 
.    Fossil,  8  species.    Eocene.    Paris. 

GooDALLiopsis,  Raincourt  and  Munier,  1863. 

Type,  G.  Orbignyi,  Eainc.  and  Mun.    Eocene.    Percourt. 

Shell  oval,  flattened,  equivalve,  inequilateral,  smooth,  slightly 
dilated  in  front,  and  compressed  behind ;  valves  closed ;  hinge 
with  two  cardinal  teeth,  separated  by  a  triangular  socket,  in 
each  valve ;  lateral  teeth  distinct  and  elongated,  one  in  each 
valve.     Other  characters  those  of  Ooodallia, 

Family  XIY.— Yenerid^.* 
PsATHUEA,  Deshayes,  1860  (see  p.  456). 

Etymology,  \l/a9vpbg,  friable. 

Type,  Erycina  fragilis,  Lamk.    Eocene.    Paris  basin. 

Shell  oval,  inequilateral,  thin,  transparent,  fragile;  hinge 
teeth,  in  the  right  valve,  two  equal  and  deeply  bifid ;  left  valve, 
two  unequal,  entire ;  ligament  external ;  anterior  adductor  soar 
narrow,  claviform ;  posterior  subquadrangular ;  pallial  simple, 
thus  differing  from  dementia,  to  which  it  is  related  by  the  hinge 
characters. 

*  Seep. 472. 
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IsoDOiCA,  Deshayee,  1860. 

Type,  I.  cyronoidos,  Deshayes.    Eocene.    Paris  basin. 
Shell  transYorsoly  oval,  very  tliin ;   hinge  mmilar  to  that  o! 
Cyrena,  but  the  paUial  line  is  sinuous. 

Family  XVI.— ^Tellinid-b.* 
SowEEBYA,  D*Orbigny,  1850  (see  p.  478). 

Dedicated  to  Sowerby,  author  of  '*  British  Mineral  Con- 
chology,"  &o. 

Type^  S.  crassa,  D'Orb.,  Prodrome  L,  p.  362. 

Synonym,  Isodonta,  Buvignier,  1851. 

Shell  equivalve,  subequilateral ;  right  valve  with  two  oblique, 
diverging,  cardinal  toeth  separated  by  a  mesial  trigonal  socket, 
and  two  lamellar  lateral  teeth  separated  from  the  hinge  border 
by  longitudinal  grooves ;  left  valve  with  a  conical  tooth  between 
two  oblique  pits ;  laterals  two ;  longitudinal  lamellar  and  pro- 
jecting, and  united  to  the  superior  border;  ligament  exterfial. 

Fossily  8  species.  Lower  Lias — ^Portlandian.  England, 
France,  Qormany. 

QuENSTEDTiA,  Morris  and  Lycett,  1853  (see  p.  481). 

Dodicatod  to  Professor  Quonstedt,  the  veteraA  palaeontologist 
of  "Wurtomberg. 

Type,  Pullastra  oblita,  Phillips. 

Shell  Uke  that  of  Psammohia  ;  hinge  with  an  obtuse  transverse 
cardinal  tooth  in  the  left,  and  a  cardinal  pit  in  the  right ;  liga- 
ment external,  in  a  narrow  elongated  groove  ;  posterior  adductor 
scar  rounded,  anterior  elongated,  sinuated ;  pallial  sinus  smaller 
than  in  Psammohia  or  Sanguinolaria, 

Fossil,  3  species.  Inferior  Oolite — Great  Oolite.  England, 
France,  Germany. 

?  PALiEOMYA,  Zittel,  1861. 

Shell  triangular,  depressed,  nearly  equivalve,  inequilateral ; 
right  valve  with  two  cardinal  teeth,  the  posterior  larger  and  in 
front  of  the  cartilage  pit;  left  valve  with  a  single  cardinal 
tooth ;  a  prominent  posterior  lateral  tooth  in  each  valve ; 
muscular  and  pallial  impressions  very  faint. 

Fossil,  1  species.     Coral  Bag.     Glos,  Normandy. 

»  See  p.  479. 
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FAMTLT  XV.— MACTBIDiE,* 

Includes  Yatjgai^ella  (p.  4Y9),  Ltjtraria  (p.  479),  Mactra 
(p.  477),  Gnathodon  (p.  478),  Heterocoedia,  A^atinella 
(p.  479),  Cardttja  (p.  469),  and 

Pseudocaeditim:,  Gabb. 

Type,  Cardium  Q^bbi,  Eemond.  Miocene  and  Pliocene. 
California. 

Etymology,  pseudo,  false,  and  cardium.  a  generic  name. 

Shell  thick,  beavy,  resembling  Lcevicardium  externally ;  liga- 
ment internal ;  lunule  cordate ;  left  valve  with  a  large  carti- 
lage pit  and  a  Y-sbaped  tootb,  wbicb  articulates  in  a  cor- 
responding depression  in  tbe  rigbt  valve ;  2  lateral  teetb  in 
each  valve,  very  strong  and  prominent. 

Family  XYTU. — MYAciD^.t 
POROMYA,  Forbes,  1843  (see  p.  491). 

Passing  into  tbe  genus  Mya» 

Example,  P.  granulata. 

Synonyms,  Eucbaris,  Eecluz;  Embla,  Lov^n;  Cumingia 
parthenopoea,  Tiberri  {non  Tbetis,  Sby.). 

Animal  with  "unequal  siphons,  clothed  with  numerous  fila- 
ments, foot  narrow  and  slender. 

Shell  sub-orbicular,  sub-equivalve,  and  inequilateral,  thin, 
transparent,  slightly  nacreous  "within;  valves  closed,  surface 
granulated ;  teeth,  in  right  valve,  a  short  but  strong  cardinal, 
and  in  the  left  a  minute  tiiangular  cardinal  and  a  ridgo-Iike 
lateral  on  the  posterior  side. 

Distribution,  10  species.  Britain,  Scandinavia,  Mediterranean, 
Tropical  America. 

Fossil,  13  species.  Eocene.  France,  Germany,  England, 
United  States. 

CoRBULOMTA,  Nyst,  1846  (see  p.  490). 

Derivation,  Corhula  and  Mya, 

Examples,  Corbula  complanata,  Sowerby ;  Lentidium  Mcdi- 
terraneum,  Jan  and  Cristofori. 

Shell  oval,  transverse,  depressed,  closed,  inequivalvo,  sub- 
inequilateral  ;  right  valve  the  larger,  with  one  pyramidal  tooth, 

*  See  p.  477.  t  See  p.  489. 
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and  a  narrow  and  doep  aooket ;  left  yalyeirifh  two  unoqual  teeth 
noparatod  by  a  large  Bookot.  Ligament  internal,  pallial  impres- 
Bions  (diuple,  Blightly  inflected  poeteriorly. 

Aniimil  with  the  mantle  united  behind,  margins  of  the 
mantle  with  duplicate  foliaoeous  tentacles;  foot  compressed, 
triangular;  siphons  short,  united  at  the  base,  the  incurrent 
tube  the  larger  and  more  elongated,  the  opening  of  which  is 
surroimdcd  by  arborescent  tentacles. 

Distribution^  3  species.    Mediterranean. 

FoMilt  7  species.    Eocene.    France,  Belgium,  England. 

Anthracomya,  Salter,  1861. 

Etymology f  anthrax,  coal,  and  mya,  a  generic  name. 

Synonym,  Naiodites,  Dawson. 

Type,  A.  Adamsi,  Salter. 

Shell  thin,  eqnivalve,  the  right  valve  rather  larger;  valve 
close,  oblong,  wider  behind,  where  there  is  a  blunt  siphonal 
ridge ;  rounded  anteriorly,  with  a  byssal  sinus  on  the  anterior 
ventral  edge.  Beaks  small,  anterior,  and  slightly  prominent, 
with  an  obscure  lunette ;  posterior  hinge  line  with  a  narrow 
interior  ridge;  ligament  external.  Epidermis  strongly 
wrinkled. 

Animal  unknown  ;  probably  had  a  closed  mantle  and  respi- 
ratory siphons. 

Distribution,  9  species.  Coal  Measures,  associated  with 
marine  animals.     Great  Britain,  Nova  Scotia. 

Family  XIX. — Anatinidie* 

Etbeiria  (see  p.  497). 

Mr.  Billings  describes  in  this  genus,  "beneath  and  in  front 
of  the  umbo,  a  small  aperture  of  a  semicircular  shape,  which 
appears  to  be  the  entrance  to  a  tubular  passage  running  back- 
wards over  the  transverse  plate  into  the  general  cavity  of  the 
body."    He  regards  it  as  a  byssal  orifice. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Salter  referred  this  genus  to  the  class  Crustacea. 

Fossil,  4  species.     L.  Silurian,  Portugal ;  Canada,  England. 

Family  XXI. — PHOLADiDiB.t 

Xylophaga  (see  p.  606).  Sub-genus,  Xylophagellay  Meek, 
1864. 

Type,  X.  elegantula.     Cretaceous.     Dax. 

*  See  p.  494.  t  See  p.  503. 
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Shell  haying  the  form  and  ornamentation  of  Xyhphaga,  bat 
possesses  an  oblique  internal  postero-dorsal  ridge;  burrows, 
apparently,  without  a  shelly  lining. 

Mabtesia  (see  p.  605).  Sub-genus,  Diplothyra,  Tyron,  1862. 
D.  Smithii,  Staten  Island,  burrowing  in  oyster-shells. 

Shell  with  a  double  accessory  valye;  the  principal  plate 
directly  over  the  umbones,  with  a  smaller  anterior  one  adjoin- 
ing. 

Teeedo  (see  p.  506).  Sub-genus,  CalohateSf  Gould.  {T, 
furcelloides,  Ghray).  Siphonal  palettes  large,  long,  stilt-shaped ; 
siphons  adherent,  only  becoming  free  at  the  tips. 

Distributioriy  2  species.    Burmack.  Australia. 

Nausitoraf  Wright,  1864.  N,  Dunlopi  (freshwater,  India). 
Siphonal  palettes,  outer  surface  convex,  covered  with  thick 
scale-like  strise,  inner  flat  or  slightly  concave. 

Diatributiony  2  species,  burrowing  in  wood.  Bengal.  Aus- 
tralia. 
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The  Bynonyms  are  printed  in  italics^  and  the  pages  where  the  genera  are  deaciibcd  aix 

indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*). 


Achatina,  *41. 
Aciculik  50. 
Aciculidse,  50. 
Aciculina,  *20. 
Acrochasma,  *44. 
Acrocutiay  ?k, 
Actseonella,  51. 
Actinodeeniu,  66. 
Adamsia,  U. 
Alaria,*24. 
Amaura,  *17. 
AmberleyOj  83. 
Ambonychia,  66. 
Ammonicerina,  31. 
Ammonitida,  10. 
Amnicola,  29. 
Amphiclina,  62. 
Amphithalamus,  *30 
Axupullaria,  29. 
Anachis.  «13. 
Anatinlose,  80. 
Anaalus,  *48. 
Anculoea,  *29. 
AngasiellA,  *51. 
Anyitrema^  28. 
Aiii90<*eras,  *12. 
Anisodonta,  *75. 
Anomiadse,  64. 
Anthrscomya,  *80. 
Antliracopleia,  "69 
Anthraoosia,  *7l. 
Aphragmitec',  ^^6. 
Aporrhaidee,  24. 
A  reads,  70. 
Asoceraa,  *5. 
Asoleiie,  29. 
Astarte.  76. 
Astartella,  76. 
Atrypa,  *58. 
Aulacoceras,  •9. 
Auriculidse,  45. 
Auriculina,  19. 
Aviculids,  66. 
Aviculins,  66. 
Aviculopecteu,  65. 
Aviculopinna,  68. 
Axinus,  *73. 

Bactrites,  10. 
fiaculina,  *10. 
Barleeia,  «31. 


Barrettia,  72. 
Bathmoceras,  *9. 
Belemnites,  3. 
Belemritidse,  *3. 
Bellerophontinae,  89. 
Hegtutnia,  72. 
Bithinia,  29. 
Blaunena,  *46. 
Homiay  73 
Borsonia,  *17. 
Bourciera.  *50. 
Brachiopoda,  53. 
Brachjtxema,  *23. 
Brochina,  25. 
Brondelia,  *44. 
Buccinidae^  14. 
Buccinopeis,  *14. 
SuccinopsiSf  14. 
Bugeeia.  *29. 
BulimeUa,  *24. 

Ceecidse,  25. 
Cfficum,  ♦25. 
Calceola,  63. 
CatceoUna,  37. 
Calloponm,  *35. 
Calobates,  8). 
Caly/jtroj  39. 
CalyptrsBidae,  34. 
Camerella,  *69. 
Camptonyx,  *43. 
Conceliaridee,  18. 
Caibonicola,  »7I. 
Carditae,  76. 
Carinaropeis,  39. 
Carpenteriaj  65. 
Carychium,  46. 
CaBsianella,  *68. 
Cassidse,  15. 
Cassidula,  45. 
CHfisiope,  *26. 
Centronella,  *64. 
Cephalopoda,  3. 
Ceres,  *48. 
Ceriphasiay  28. 
Ceritella,  *23. 
Cerithiadse.  21. 
Cemina,  17. 
Cerostrema,  26. 
Charionella,  *56. 
Oheletropis,  14. 


Chemnitzia,  •20. 
Chiloq/cluSf  26,  29. 
Chittya,  .50. 
Choanomphalofl,  *44. 
Choristoceras.  *11. 
Chrysallida,  19. 
ChrysoetODia,  36. 
Circulus,  35. 
Clausina,  12. 
Cloetophis,  •47. 
Clydonites,  *11. 
Clymenia,  10. 
CochlearJa,  *26. 
Cochloceras,  •lO. 
Conchifera,  64. 
Conchocele,  •76. 
Conchodon,  »76. 
Concholepofl,  15. 
Conidee,  17. 
CorWceUa,  *73. 
Corbulomya,  *79. 
Cordieria,  17. 
Cremnobates,  45. 
Crenella,  *69. 
Oryptodorit  72. 
Cryptania,  •37. 
Cryptonella^  56. 
Ciyptoplocua,  *22. 
Ctenodonta,  »70. 
Cuma,  15. 
Cyatlioponia,  47. 
Cycladida,  74. 
Cyclophorus,  •47. 
Cyclostoma,  •46 
Cyclostomidae.  46. 
Cyclotop«is,  46. 
Cylcadma,  73. 
Cylindrella,  41. 
Cypreeida*,  16 
Cj'pricardi-lla,  ^74 
Cypricardttea,  70. 
Cyprlmeria,  ^76. 
Cyprinida,  74. 
Cyrtina,  ^55. 
Cyrtoceras,  •7. 
Cyrtocerina,  *S. 
Q/rtodontat  70. 
Cystiflcufl,  •I'J. 

Dentaliadn,  40. 
Deshsyeeia,*l8 
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I>ealon|^.*hampela,  *S9. 
Piartliema,  *24. 
DiMtoma,  *30. 
DibrancluHtaB,  3. 
DicenK^ardiuin,  *7b. 
Diploihyru,  81. 
Discooeras,  *8, 
Diaoulus,  3d. 
Difremaria,  *^8. 
D'Ori'ignya,  72. 
Doi'id».  51. 
Dori'lopsida,  *62. 
Doridoptii:4,  •62. 
Dosiniopeis,  •76. 
Duiikeria,  20. 

Eatonia,  *59. 
Eglisia,  26. 
Euhwaldia,  •5Q. 
Elipraus,  *67. 
Embln^  79. 
Knatit  16. 
Endot-eras,  *7. 
Enida,  36. 
Eolidffi.  52. 
Eopteria,  66. 
Etallonia,  «51. 
Ethalia,  *37. 
Eucharis,  79. 
Euchrjrsalis,  21. 
Euco^mia,  *35. 
Eueyclus,  *32. 
Eulima,  20. 
Euryceelon^  28. 
Euspira,  17. 
Euafoma,  *22. 
Exelissa,  *22. 

Fibula,  ♦22. 
Fis<.'heria,  »74. 
Msailabria,  23. 
Fossa/iis,  *32. 
Fisaiu'ellidae,  39. 

Gadinia,  *40. 
Gadiis,  *40. 
Ganqa^  27. 
Gasteropoda,  13. 
Geomelania,  50. 
Georisga,  *50. 
Geostilbia,  41. 
Gibbula,  y5. 
Globularia,  17. 
Globulus,  17. 
Glos90cei"as,  *6. 
Glotella.  28. 
Goniatiaae,  10. 
Goniatites,  10. 
Goniob/isit,  28. 
Gonioceraa  *7. 
Guodallia,  *77. 
Goodalliopttis,  *77. 
Gosavia,  *17. 
Grpphorhynchus,  68. 
Gyninodoris,  51. 
Gyrotoma,  *28. 
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Haliotidae,  37. 
Haliutinn,  37. 
Hiuiiulina,  *12. 
Harpa,  15. 
Har^tox.  65. 
Harpelidt  16. 
Heloiun,  •39. 
HelicidsB,  41. 
Helii*ina.  50. 
Hclicinidee,  50. 
HeliocryptUB,  *34. 
Helonyr,  40. 
Heiu^iinits,  27. 
Hercoceras,  ♦9. 
Hennieeratitea,  •63. 
Hero,  '52. 
Hippurites,  72. 
Uippuritidae,  72. 
HolopeUa,  *27. 
Horaalogyra,  *31. 
Hurnesia,  *67. 
Hyalimax,  *42. 
Hydrobia,  29 

Jncilaria.  43. 
lantliini^,  34. 
lo,  *28. 
lopae,  »1S. 
Isanda,  36. 
Ischyrina,  *7l. 
Isodoma,  *78. 
Isodonta^  78. 

Jerdonia,  47. 

Kalinga,  52. 
Keilostoma,  *30. 
Kellin,  73. 
KeUiidse,  73. 
Keyserlingia^  63. 
KUvertia^  22. 
Kryniukia,  *42. 

Lacuna.  32. 
Lacuneila,  *32. 
Laimodonta,  45. 
Lanistes,  29. 
L'inistes,  68. 
L'lnistina,  68. 
Lassea,  *73. 
Leioi  h}Tiehus,  56. 
Leiostraca,  20. 
Lepeta,  *40. 
Leptocfielia,  *54. 
Leptoconchus,  15. 
Leptomaina,  *37. 
Leptoxu!^  29. 
Leucouia,  45. 
Leucorhynchia,  *36. 
Leucostoma^  23. 
Limacidae,  42. 
Limnseidse,  43. 
Liraopsis.  "70. 
Lingulella,  *62. 
Lingulepifl,  *62. 
Lingulidee,  62. 


JAomesua,  14. 
Lirator,  45. 
lithasia,  28. 
Littorina,  82. 
Littorinella,  '29: 
Littorinids,  32. 
Lituites,  *8. 
Lituonculus,  *8. 
Loripes,  *72. 


Lucini^,  72. 
Lunatia,  17. 
Lutfeda,  *77. 
Lyna,  »16. 

Macroceramus,  *41. 
Mactridee,  79. 
Madrella,  •62. 
Magilus,  15. 
Maraviffnia^  82. 
Margarita,  85. 
Mansa.  29. 
Martesia,  81. 
Mathc^il^  *75. 
MatbUda,  *20. 
Megalomus^  70. 
Megambonia,  «70. 
Me^bimatiuin,  43. 
Meioceras,  »26. 
Heladomus,  29. 
Melafusits,  28. 
Melampus,  45. 
Melanatria,  27. 
Melania,  *27. 
Melaniadse,  27. 
Melanopsis,  29. 
Meristella,  *55. 
Meeescliiza,  26. 
Mesostoma,  *24. 
Microstelraa,  *3I. 
Microthyca,  36. 
Modiolaria,  *e6. 
Modulus,  32. 
Moitessieria,  *29. 
Monodonta,  37. 
Mocopteria,  66. 
Muricedee,  13. 
Myacidee,  79. 
Myalina,  66. 
Mytilidae,  68. 

Nncella,  39. 
NaLadites,  80. 
Naasaria,  *15. 
Natica,  17. 
Naticella^  18. 
Naticidse,  17. 
Katicospis,  17. 
Nausitora,  81. 
Nautilidije,  5. 
Nautilus  Bubtuberculat 

9. 
Nayadina,  *67' 
Neritopsidae,  19. 
Neverita,  17. 
NitideUa,»15. 
Nucleospira,  ♦56. 


INDEy. 


OboIeUa,  «63. 
Odontostomct^  49. 
Odostomia,  19. 
Oliveds,  15. 
Omalogyra^  31. 
OmphaliOf  26. 
Omphalius,  36. 
Onoceras,  *7. 
OphicardeluSf  45. 
Ophidioceras,  •8. 
Ophileta,  ♦34. 
(^hioceras,  8. 
Ophisthostoxna,  *48. 
C^dstho-Branchiata,  51. 
Opisthoporus,  47. 
OrtliidaB,  60. 
Orthooeras,  *7. 
Orthoceraddse,  5. 
Ortfumyehkit  34. 
Ostreidse,  64. 
Otina,46. 

Paladilhca,  •28. 
Falaarea,  "70. 
FalaBomya,  *78. 
Faludina,  29. 
Faludinella,  29. 
PajQdinidse,  29. 
Palndcantis,  27. 
Parthenia,  19. 
Patellidae.  89. 
JPatina,  39. 
Pectinidse,  64. 
PedipcBf  *45. 
Peltarion,  *12. 
Peplidia,  51. 
Perenna,  *60. 
Pemiida,  66. 
Femopecten,  *66 
Pernostrcea,  *64. 
Pei  sOt  45. 
Fhasianella,  35. 
Phtuianema^  32. 
Phidiana,  *52. 
Philippia,  33. 
Philomycus,  *42. 
Philqpotamis,  *27. 
FholadidaB,  80. 
Fhzagmotheca,  64. 
PhyUobranclius.  *53. 
FhyUotenthis,  *3. 
Physella.  *45. 
pnoeewfl,  •?. 
Pinaxia.  15. 
Pinna,  *68. 
PinniinflB,  68. 
Pira,  46, 
Pitharella,  '43. 
Planaxis,  23. 
Flatycerafi,  *34. 
Plecotrema,  *45. 
Plectostomoy  A9), 
Pleuroeeray  28. 
Plenrotomaria,  37 
Plioatula,  •66. 
Plocamophomb,  *51. 


Poeyia,  ^44. 
Polinioes,  17. 
Pomatiopsis,  29. 
Pompholyx,  »43. 
Pomus,  29. 
Poronia,  73. 
PoTomya,  79. 
Potodoma,  28. 
Prasiiia,  69. 
Prisconaia^  71. 
Propilidium,  '40. 
Proseipina,  '49. 
Proseiplnella,  60. 
Proserpinidse,  ♦48. 
Prosobranchiata,  13. 
Psathura,  ^77. 
Pseudocardium,  ^79. 
Pseudomelania,  20. 
Pterinea,  66. 
Pterineinee,  66. 
Pteropema,  66. 
Pteropoda,  63. 
PteroBtoma,  ^30. 
Ptychatractus,  •13. 
Ptyduna,  72. 
PtychoBtoma,  18. 
Pulmonifera,  41. 
Purpura,  15. 
PupuridsB,  15. 
Purpurina,  ♦IS. 
Pyramidella,  •19. 
Pyramidellida,  19. 
PyTaini8,S6. 
PyrgisciiB,  26. 

Quenstedtia,  •78. 
Quoyia,  ^23. 

Rapana,  15. 
Baulinia,  •32. 
Rensselaria,  54. 
Bensselariat  59. 
Bhiostoma,  •47. 
ithizochilus,  15. 
Bfu)dostoma,  45. 
RhynchonellidsB,  59. 
Rhynchospira,  ^58. 
Ribeiria,  •SO. 
Ricinula,  15. 
Risella,  32. 
Risaoidse,  80. 
Rotella.  36. 
Rowellia,  40. 

Salterella,  'dS. 
Sandbergeria,  21. 
Scalaria,  26. 
Scalariadse,  26. 
Scaliola,  '30. 
Scalenostoma,  20. 
Schasicheila,  •SO. 
Schismope,  •SS. 
Schizostoma,  28. 
ScissurellinflB,  37. 
Sidula^  46. 
Signia,  46. 


Siliquaria,  26. 
Skeneidae,  31. 
Skenidimn,  ^60. 
Solaridn,  33. 
Solarium,  33. 
Soleniscus,  ^20. 
Sophioa,  ^41. 
Sowerbya,  *78. 
Spira^  31. 
Spiraculum,  •47. 
Spirifeiidn,  54. 
Sportella,  »73. 
Stenocismaf  58. 
Stenothyra,  29. 
Stilifer,  •21. 
Stiliferidee,  21. 
Stoastoma,  50. 
Stolldoma,  '46. 
Strebloceras,  *26. 
Strephobasia,  28. 
StrepomOf  28. 
Streptooeras,  •S. 
Streptorhynchus,  •60. 
Stricklandioy  59. 
Stiicklandinia,^59. 
StrophoetyluB,  •84. 
Styllferina,^21. 
Syncera,  29. 
Syringouiyris,  ^54. 

Taheitia,  51. 
TanaKa,  •27. 
Tebennophorus,  43. 
Tectaria,  32. 
Teinostoma,  •37. 
TelescopeUa,  28. 
Tellinidse,  78. 
fellinomyay  70. 
Terebratulidse,  53. 
Terebratnla,  ^53. 
Teredo,  81. 
Terquemia,  •65. 
TessarolaXt  24. 
Tetrabranohiata,  5. 
Teuthida,  3. 
Tkiatyra^  72. 
Thysairay  72. 
Torellia,  ^19. 
Torinia,  33. 
Tomatellidse,  51. 
lYalia,  45. 
Tremanotus,  *39. 
Trematoepira,  *67. 
Tretoceras,  •v. 
Trigoniads^  71. 
Trigonoccelia,  70. 
Trimerella,  *6.S. 
TYiplma,  59. 
Tritoniadee,  52. 
Trochocochlea,  36. 
Trochufl,  35. 
Tropidoleptiis,  ^61. 
Trunoaria,  ^14. 
Trunoatella,  •SO. 
Trypanostoma,  28. 
Dibifer,  28.  ft.-, 


mBEX. 


TmUnite,  86. 
TorriteUidv,  86w 

UmboneUft,  86. 
Unionida,  71. 
UyaniUa,  86. 

Valenciennesia,  48. 
Vanuxemia.  70. 
Veneridn,  77. 


yermetid««  26. 
Yemetua,  S6. 
Vlbex.  J7. 
Vitiilaiia,  16. 
VltuUna,  •61., 
Vblutida,  1( 
Volvulina,  61. 

Wo<Hli»,»76. 


Woodwardia,  9b, 

XKRthonjT^  •42. 

XyIo|>haga,  8C. 
XjlopIiagelJa,  80. 


ZizlphintiB,  36. 
Zospeum,  •46. 


THE  END. 
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